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PREFACE. 

i 

? | E extenfive  Purpofes  of  plea  ' 

X furable  and  profitable  Service, 
to  which  we  adapt  that  noble  Animal 
the  Horfe,  mod  powerfully  intered  us 

in  the  Prefervation  of  the  Species. 

\ 

Yet  an  improvident  Wade  of  Pro-** 
perty,  in  the  Barbarity  of  promifcuous 
DedrucHon,  the  hourly  Complaint  of 
Prudence  and  Humanity,  are,  in  Fa’61, 
equally  true  and  mondrous. 

~ ) 

Some  Part  of  it  is  undoubtedly  im- 
putable to  Negleft  and  Brutality  of  in-* 
ferior  Servants,  with  whom  the  Mader 
occafionally  intruds : But  it  is  modly 
the  Effeft  of  ignorant  Prefumption  in 
thofe  who  undertake  to  redore  this 
Valuable  Animal,  when  under  the 
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iy  PREFACE. 

PrefTiire  of  Infirmity  or  accidental  Ca-? 
Runty ; or,  in  other  Words,  of  thofe 
who  undertake  the  Praftice  of  Horfe- 
Medicine.  Thefe  Men  difgrace  that 
rare  Character,  a Surgeon-Farrier ; and 
under  theaffumed  Appellation  of  vul- 
gar Dignity,  an  Horfe- Doctor,  tax 
Owners  without  Confcience,  deal  De- 
{Ruction  without  Remorfe,  and  prove, 
\n  Reality,  fo  many  Executioners. 

Thofe  who  have  found  it  their  In- 
tereft  to  take  the  beft  Information,  af- 
firm this  pofitively  : We  can  declare 
it  on  the  moil  extend ve  Obfervation, 
Were  there  not  fomething  ludicrous 
in  the  Expreffion,  we  are  lure  a* gene- 
ral Bill  of  Horfe- Mortality  would 
warrant  our  Affertion,  and  prove  that 
they  moil  c|ie  in  their  very  prime,  with 
the  Stamina  of  Life  in  Perfe&ion,  and 
with  every  conftitutional  Advantage  in 
Favour  of  judicious  farriery. 

. Such  being  the  Cafe,  any  candid 
Reafoner,  having  the  Prefervation  of 

the 
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the  Species  for  the  Objeft  of  a mere 
Enquiry,  might  fubmit  his  Thoughts, 
fecure  of  an  attentive  if  not  profitable 
Perufal ; not  that  we  are  without 
Authors,  who  have  profeflionally 
written  on  the  Art  of  preferving 
Horfes,  by  the  Pra&ice  of  Horfe-Medi- 
cine  or  Farriery ; and  who  have  had  a 
Name  in  their  Day,  although  they  are 
now  generally  in  Dilfepute,  and  out  of 
all  Ufe. 

The  Truth  is,  that  rational  general 
Principles  have  fyftematifed  this  Art; 
yet,  as  the  Judgement  mull  apply  and 
modify  to  each  various  Cafe  of  Prac^- 
tice,  and  that  mud  be  directed  by  Ex^ 
perience,  it  is  urged,  that  every  addi- 
tional Experiment  improves  the  Art; 
and  that  we  of  To-day,  are  juft  fo 
much  more  enlightened  than  our  im^ 
mediate  Predec^ffors. 

This  Argument  conftitutes  at  once 
that  Apology  and  complete  Juftification, 
which  Deference  to  the  Public  requires 

from 
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from  thofe  who  are  about  preferring 
themfelves  Candidates  for  its  Patronage 
and  Favour,  though  their  Defign  be  to 
infiruft,  with  a View  to  preferve,  and 
the  Execution  fnould  prove  equal  to 
the  Defign.  We  therefore  fit  down 
to  pen  a compendious  Treatife  on 
Horfe- Medicine  and  Anatomy;  and 
fhall  endeavour  to  comprife,  in  as  few 
Sheets  as  poffible,  every  Thing  which 
is  really  ufeful. 

We  fhall  make  little  Preliminaries 
with  our  Readers  in  two  or  three  in- 
troductory Sections,  in  order  to  our 
right  underftanding  one  another;  and 
then  proceed  to  arrange  the  Maladies 
to  which  this  Animal  is  liable,  and  the 
Remedies  to  be  prefcribed,  under  pro- 
per Heads ; allotting  to  the  Difeafe  and 
its  Cure  one  feparate  and  entire  Sec- 
tion; and  carrying  the  Whole  up  to  the 
laft  Stage,  or  Line  of  experimental  Im- 
provement on  fo  ufeful  a Creature. 

To  arrogate  Perfection  to  any  Pro- 
duction, would  be  to  contradict  our  own 

Opinion, 
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Opinion  already  declared,  and  amount 
to  a Degree  of  Preemption,  at  which 
we  believe  no  reafonable  Man  will  ever 
arrive.— But,  perhaps,  the  Syftem  of 
Perfons  who  have  pradtifed  Anatomy 
and  the  Difeafes  on  which  they  write, 
who  have  had  the  moil  variegated  and 
extenfive  Practice  in  every  Latitude  and 
Climate,  may,  till  we  fhall  be  better 
informed,  hid  fair  to  become  the  Stan- 
dard of  good,  warrantable,  and  approva- 
ble  Practice. 

If  fo,  we  fhall  be  abundantly  grati- 
fied in  a reafonable  Return  of  Profit ; 
and  congratulate  our  Judgement  on 
having  treated  the  Subject  with  Perfpi- 
cuity,  and  a Simplicity  fuited  to  every 
Capacity; — difdaining  to  perplex  the 
unfcientific  Reader  with  hypothetical 
Reafoning,  and  Solutions  of  abfurd 
Phenomena,  in  an  unmeaning  Parade 
of  Words,  and  declamatory  Jargon  of 
fplendid  Nonfenfe, 
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WE  {hall  firft  define  the  Mode  whereby 
the  animal  Body  is  nourifhed,  and 
rendered  fit  to  perform  the  feveral  Functions  of 
Life, 

As  foon  as  an  Animal  gathers  in  his  Food,  the 
Glands  of  the  Mouth  pour  forth  their  Liquor, 
not  only  that  it  may  be  the  more  eafily  chewed, 
but  that  it  may  be  thereby  rendered  foft,  and 
more  readily  pafs  through  the  Gullet  into  the 
Stomacbu  When  it  has  arrived  there,  feveral 
Inftruments  become  ufeful  to  aflift  Digeftion. 
The  Juices  which  flo  v from  the  Glands  of  the 
Stomach,  and  the  Drink,  help  to  keep  it 
moifi: ; fo  that  by  the  continual  Aflioil  of  it£ 
Sides,  which,  by  virtue  of  its  mufcular  Fibres, 
perpetually  rub  one  again  if  another*  and  by  the 
Affiftance  of  the  inclofed  Air,  all  the  Parts  and 
Particles  of  the  Food  are  greatly  feparated..  The 
groffer  Parts  are  carried  downwards  by  the 
periftaltic  Motion  of  the  Guts,  the  Preffure 
of  the  Midriff  and  Muffles  of  the  lower  Belly, 

C and 
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and  are  voided  at  the  Fundament,  while  the 
finer  Parts  conflitute  that  white  milky  Sub- 
fiance  which  we  call  Chyle. 

% 

The  Chyle  being  thus  prepared  in  the 
Stomach,  paffes  by  Degree  out  at  its  lower 
Orifice  into  the  fmaller  Guts,  and  is,  by  the  fame 
Powers,  fqueezed  into  the  fmall  and  minute 
Orifices  of  the  ladteal  or  milky  Veins,  which 
urife  from  all  Parts  of  the  faid  Guts,  by  fine 
capillary  or  hair-like  Tubes.  And  although 
thefe  Tubes  are  fo  fmall  that  they  cannot  be 
perceived  but  in  Animals  opened  alive  immedi- 
ately after  eating,  at  which  Time  they  are  full 
of  Chyle,  yet  every  one  of  them  imbibes  and 
drinks  up  Part  of  the  refined  Aliment  ; and  as 
they  run  from  the  Sides  of  the  Guts  to  the 
Guilds  in  the  Mefentery,  they  unite  and  form 
larger  Branches,  and  are  called  the  ladlea} 
Veffels  of  the  firfl  Kind.  Thefe  Extremities  of 
the  Ladieals  having  Communication  with  the 
/fmall  capillary  Arteries  of  the  Guts,  receive  a 
thin  Lympha,  which  not  only  dilutes  the 
Chyle  and  helps  to  drive  it  forwards,  but  alfo 
wafhes  the  Ladteals  and  Kernels,  that  they 
may  not  fur  and  be  flopped  up  by  its  flaying  in 
them  upon  fading. 
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There  are  other  Labteals  which  are  larger, 
and  are  called  Lactete  Secundi  Gena  i s , or 

the  Labteals  of  the  fecond  Kind  : Thefe  receive 
the  Chyle  that  was  difeharged  by  the  firfl  into 
the  vehicular  Kernels  of  the  Mefentery,  and 
carry  it  immediately  into  its  common  Recep- 
tacle. 

The  Lymphatics,  which  arife  from  moft 
of  the  Inteftines  of  the  lower  Belly,  and  from 
the  lower  extreme  Parts,  empty  their  Liquor 
into  that  Receptacle,  which,  being  mixed  with 
it,  makes  its  Tarts  Rill  more  fine  and  fit  to  be 
united  with  the  Blood  ; and  as  the  Chyle  leaves 
its  Receptacle,  and  afeends  the  thoracic  Dubt, 
and  thofe  which  come  from  the  Head,  Neck, 
and  Arms,  difeharge  their  Contents  into  the 
jugular  and  fubclavian  Veins,  by  which  it  be- 
comes yet  more  diluted  and  perfect  as  it  enters 
into  the  Mafs  of  Blood. 

The  Labteals  and  thoracic  Dubt  have 
Valves  which  open  for  the  Paffage  of  the 
Chyle,  but  fhut  themfelves  fo  as  to  hinder  its 
Return  back  again;  and  the  thoracic  Dubt  be- 
ing placed  behind  the  great  Artery,  receives  a 
new  Impetus  by  its  Pulfation,  which  alfo  for- 
wards the  Afcent  of  the  Chyle.  The  Lymph- 
Dubts  contrabt  themfelves  at  unequal  Diftances? 
and  have  alfo  their  little  Flood-Gates,  which 
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permit  their  Liquor  to  take  its  Courfe  towards 
the  Chyle-Veffel?,  but  hinder  its  coming  back 
the  fame  Way;  by  all  which  Means  the  animal 
Body  can  never  be  deprived  of  its  Nourifhment, 
but  in  cafe  of  Sicknefs  or  Want. 

The  Chyle  being  prepared  in  the  Stomach 
and  fmall  Guts,  as  has  been  obferved,  and  be- 
ing alfo  farther  refined  by  the  Commixture  of 
the  Lympha  in  its  Paflage  through  the  Lac- 
teals  and  thoracic  Du£t,  is  conveyed  by  that 
Canal  to  the  left  fubclavian  Vein,  where  it 
opens  itfelf  at  feveral  Orifices,  and  mixing  with 
the  Blood,  is  carried  diredtly  to  the  right  Ven- 
tricle of  the  Heart,  and  is  no  farther  to  he 
traced  under  the  Name  of  Chyle,  but  hence- 
forth becomes  a Part  of  the  Blood. 

Now  that  all  theBlood  takes  a circular  Courfe 
through  the  Heart,  is  an  Opinion  fo  generally 
received,  that  we  need  fay  nothing  about  it,  but 
proceed  to  fhew  the  Way  and  Manner  by  which 
that  is  perfprmed. 

The  afcending  and  defcending  Trunks  of  the 
Cava  unite  oppoiite  the  Heart,  and  open  into 
its  right  Auricle,  or  Ear;  and  at  that  Place 
where  they  enter,  there  is  a fmall  Protuberance 
made  by  their  Coats  on  the  Infide,  like  an 
Iflhmus,  which  hinders  the  Block!  of  either 
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Trunk  from  rufhing  againft  the  other,  but 
directs  both  into  the  Ear.  The  right  Ear  re- 
ceives in  its  Diaftole,  that  is,  when  it  is  dis- 
tended, all  the  Blood  from  both  Branches  of 
the  Cava,  which  it  empties  by  its  Syftole  into 
the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  which  at  the 
fame  Time  is  in  its  Diaftole.  The  right  Ven- 
tricle in  its  Syftole  prefently  empties  itfelf  into 
the  pulmonary  Artery,  or  that  of  the  Lungs, 
for  it  cannot  return  again  into  the  Ear, 
becaul'e  of  the  Valvulae  Tricufpides,  as  that 
which  is  once  received  into  the  Ear,  cannot  re- 
turn into  the  Cava,  becaufe  of  the  tendinous 
Circle  about  its  Mouth,  which  contracts  itfelf 
as  often  as  the  Ear  is  filled.  As  foon  as  the 
Blood  has  taken  its  Progrefs  through  all  Parts 
of  the  Lungs  in  the  pulmonary  Artery,  it  is 
received  from  its  capillary  Branches  into  thofe 
of  the  pulmonary  Vein,  and  is  conveyed  by 
it  back  again  into  the  left  Ear  of  the  Heart, 
which,  by  its  Contraction,  thrufts  the  Blood 
into  the  left  Ventricle,  then  in  its  Diaftole,  and 
when  that  is  contracted,  it  is  thruft  out  into 
the  Aorta  ; for  it  cannot  come  back  again  into 
the  Ear,  becaufe  of  the  Valvulae  Mitrales. 

The  Aorta  having  received  the  Blood  from 
the  left  Ventricle,  fends  out  two  fmall  Branches 
called  the  Coronariae,  which  go  to  the  Heart, 
atnd  thpn  forming  a fmall  Arch,  by  which  the 
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Force  of  the  Blood  is  fomewhat  abated,  in  its 
Expulfion  it  is  divided  into  the  Aorta  afcend- 
ing  and  defcending. 

The  afcending  Trunk  climbing  up  by  the 
Wind-Pipe  to  the  Top  of  the  Bread:,  fends 
forth  two  Branches,  called  the  Subclavian, 
which  run  under  the  Channel-Bones  on  each 
Side.  Thefe  fend  forth  feveral  other  Branches, 
both  from  their  upper  and  under  Side:  From 
their  upper  Side  fpring  thofe  Arteries,  which  9 
in  Men,  are  called  the  Cervical,  being  partly 
fpent  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Neck  and  Bread:, 
and  partly  on  the  Glandulae  Thyroides.  Out 
of  their  lower  Side  proceed  the  fuperior  Inter- 
coftals,  which  pading  through  the  Chefl:,  fend 
forth  feveral  Branches  to  the  Arms  in  human 
Bodies,  and  to  the  Fore-Legs  in  brute  Creatures. 

Where  the  Subclavians  go  off  from  the  great 
Artery,  on  each  Side  there  arife  two  other 
principal  Branches,  which  afcend  upwards  to- 
wards the  Head,  and  are  called  the  carotid 
Arteries:  Thefe  are  fpent  chiefly  on  the  Brain, 
forming  there  the  Rete  Mirabile,  and  Plexus 
Choroides,  &c.  but  as  they  afcend,  they  de- 
tach feveral  Branches  to  the  Wind-Pipe,  La- 
rynx, dome  to  the  Tongue  and  lower  Jaw,  and 
others  to  the  external  Parts  of  the  Head.  By 
thefe  four  principal  Branches,  to  wit,  the 
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Subclavian  and  Carotids,  the  whole  Head  and 
Neck,  as  alfo  the  external  Parts  of  the  Cheft 
and  Fore-Legs,  are  fupplied  with  Nourifhment. 

The  defcending  Aorta,  as  it  goes  down  to- 
wards the  Midriff,  fends  forth  th6  inferior  In- 
tercoftals  and  the  bronchial  Artery,  which  ac- 
company the  Branches  of  the  Wind-Pipe  in 
the  Lungs  ; and  when  it  arrives  at  the  Midriff, 
it  detaches  thofe  called  the  phrenic  Arteries, 
which  are  difperfed  through  the  Midriff  and 
Mediaffinum.  After  it  has  paffed  through  the 
Midriff,  it  marches  downwards  as  far  as  the 
laft  Vertebra  of  the  Loins,  but  by  the  Way 
fends  off  feveral  Branches  to  the  Stomach  and 
other  Inteffines,  as  the  cadiac,  the  fplenic, 
and  the  upper  mefenteric;  after  thefe  fpring 
forth  the  emulgent  Arteries,  one  on  each  Side, 
which  go  to  the  Kidneys  ; and  below  thefe, 
from  tne  main  Trunk,  alfo  anfe  the  Sperma- 
tics,  which  go  to  the  Tefficles  and  Ovaria, 
&c.  then  the  lower  Melenterics,  communi- 
cating with  the  upper,  fupply  the  whole  Md- 
fentery. 

f / ' . 

As  foon  as  the  Trunk  of  the  great  Artery  has 
reached  the  Top  of  the  Os  Sacrum,  it  divides 
itfelf  into  two  equal  Branches,  called  the  Ili- 
acs,  which  are  again  lubdivided  into  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal.  From  the  internal  pro- 
ceed 
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ceed  thofe  called  Mufculae,  which  are  bellowed 
on  the  Pfoas  and  Mufcles  of  the  Buttocks  ; as 
alfo  the  HypOgadrics,  which  run  to  the 
freight  Gut,  the  Matrix  and  Bladder,  the 
Prodates  and  Yard,  and  to  all  the  other  Parts 
contained  within  the  Pelvis.  From  the  extern 
nal  Iliacs  arife  fird  the  epigadrie  Arteries, 
which  turning  forwards,  creep  along  the  Out- 
fide  of  the  Rim  of  the  Belly  as  far  as  the 
Navel,  where  they  meet  the  Mammary.  The 
next  are  thofe  called  the  Pudenda,  which  go 
to  the  Privities  of  both  Sexes.  Afterwards  the 
iliac  Branches  go  to  the  Thighs,  and  are  then 
called  the  crural  Arteries,  fupplying  the  Hind- 
Legs  and  Feet  with  many  confiderable 
Branches. 

This  is  the  Order  and  Didribution  of  the; 
principal  Arteries  of  almoft  all  Animals,  each 
of  which  Arteries  are  fubdivided  into  others, 
and  thefe  ^gain  into  others,  till  at  lad;  the 
whole  Body  is  overfpread  with  mod;  minute 
capillary  or  hair-like  Arteries,  which  fre- 
quently communicate  one  with  another;  fo  that 
when  any  fmall  Artery  is  obdru&ed,  the  Blood 
is  brought  by  the  communicating  Branches  to 
the  Parts  below  the  Obdruftion,  which  mud; 
otherwife  have  been  deprived  of  its  Nourish- 
ment. Nature  has  obferved  the  fame  (Econo- 
my in  the  Didribution  of  the  Veins,  that  in 
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cafe  any  Vein  fhouid  be  obftrurited,  the  Blood 
might  not  ft  agnate,  but  be  alio  returned  by  other 
communicating  Branches* 

But  before  \ve  proceed  to  an  Account  of  the 
Veins,  we  fhalb  obferve  farther  concerning  the 
Arteries,  that  us  it  is  their  peculiar  Province  to 
carry  the  Blood  from  the  Hearty  and  diftribute 
it  into  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  they  are  perfectly 
fitted  for  that  Purpofe  by  their  Structure  : For 
an  Artery  being  cornpofed  of  three  Coats*  the 
middlemoft  very  ftrong,  and  endued  with 
Elafticity.by  Virtue  of  the  fpital  Direction  of 
its  Fibres,  it  is  thereby  enabled  to  bear  the 
frequent  Sallies  of  the  Blood  in  its  Expulfton 
from  the  Heart ; and  left  thefe  Fibres  fhouid 
feparate  upon  any  violent  Impulfe,  the  inner-4 
moft  Coat,  though  a fine  tranfpareirt  Mem- 
brane, yet  it  is  wove  fo  clofe  as  to  be  able  to 
preferve  the  middlemoft,  and  keep  the  Blood 
within  its  proper  Channels* 

It  is  moreover  to  be  obferVed,  as  the  Arterie^ 
are  conical  Channels,  and  grow  gradually 
fmaller,  fo  their  Coats  grow  proportionably 
thinner.  And  the  Coats  of  the  Veins  feem, 
according  to  the  Opinion  of  moft  modem  Ama- 
tomifts,  to  be  only  a Continuation  of  the.  Coats 
of  the  capillary  Arteries  reflected  back  again  to- 
wards the  Heart*  But  although  the  Coats  of 
i D the 
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the  Veins  be  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Arte- 
ries, yet  it  is  to  be  taken  Notice  of,  that  the 
mufcular  Coat  of  all  the  Veins  are  as  thin  as 
in  the  capillary  Arteries  ; the  Prcflure  of  the 
Blood  againft  the  Sides  of  the  Veins  being 
much  weaker  than  that  againft  the  Sides  of  the 
Arteries,  and  therefore  not  requiring  its  Chan- 
nels to  be  fo  thick  and  ftrong. 

The  Veins  are  not  endued  with  Pulfation,  as 
the  Arteries,  becaufe  the  Blood  falls  into  them 
with  a continued  Stream  from  the  capillary 
Arteries,  which,  by  reafon  of  their  Smallnefs, 
have  only  a very  weak,  or  fcarcely  any  Motion; 
and  then  as  it  advances  towards  the  Heart,  it 
moves  from  a narrow  Channel  to  a wider  ; and 
therefore  its  Motion  would  have  been  extremely 
languid  and  flow,  had  not  Nature  contrived 
feveral  Helps  to  promote  its  Paflage.  For  that 
Reafon,  as  it  is  the  Office  of  the  Veins  to  re- 
turn and  carry  back  all  the  Blood  to  the  Heart, 
there  is  to  be  feen  in  moft  of  them  (efpecially 
in  fuch  as  have  their  Direflion  upwards)  feve- 
ral Valves  at  convenient  Diftances,  fometimes 
one,  and  fometimes  more,  like  fo  many  half 
Thimbles  ftuck  to  their  Side,  with  their 
Mouths  towards  the  Heart ; and  as  the  Blood 
moves  that  Way,  they  are  prefled  clofe  to  the 
Sides  of  the  Vein  ; but  if  it  fhould  fall  back, 
it  muft  All  the  Valves,  and  flop  up  the  Chan- 
nel 
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nel  that  no  Blood  can  repafs  them.  And  be- 
fides  thefe  Valves,  it  is  alfo  obfervable  that  in 
many  Places  where  there  is  a Branch  of  a Vein, 
there  is  an  Artery  lies  under  it,  which,  by  its 
continual  Pulfation,  helps  to  forward  the  venal 
Blood  towards  the  Heart;  fo  that  although  the 
Blood  moves  from  a narrow  Channel  into  a 
wider,  as  has  been  obferved,  and  its  Motion 
is  in  many  Places  dire&ly  upwards,  yet  nothing 
can  happen  in  a natural  Way  to  retard  its  Pro-  ' 
grefs. 

But  weffiall  detain  the  Reader  no  longer  with 
the  Difference  between  the  Veins  and  Arteries, 
believing  what  has  been  already  faid,  fufficient 
to  give  any  one  a Notion  of  their  feveral  Offices ; 
we  ffiall  therefore  proceed  to  give  fome  Account 
of  the  Order  and  Diftribution  of  the  Veins,  as 
they  correfpond  with  the  Arteries. 

As  the  great  Artery  receives  the  Blood  from 
the  Heart,  and  diftributes  it  from  thence  into 
all  Parts  of  the  Body,  fo  the  Cava,  like  a main 
River,  receives  into  it  the  Blood  which  is  con- 
veyed from  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  proceeding 
at  firft  from  Veffels  infinitely  fmall,  and  after- 
wards uniting  in  large  Branches,  which  empty 
themfelves  into  its  fuperior  and  inferior  Trunks, 
at  proper  and  convenient  Diftances. 
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The  fuperior  or  defcending  Cava.,  receives 
hrft  the  coronary  Vein  from  the  Heart,  near 
that  Place  where  it  opens:  into  the  Ear,  As. 
foon  as  it  pierces  the  Pericardium,  it  receives, 
the  Venae-  fine  pari,  which  is  made  by  the  Union 
of  the  Veins  of  the  Ribs  on  each  Side,. 

The  fubclavian  and  jugular  Veins  are  pretty 
large  VeiTe Is,  which  anfwer  to  the  fubclavian 
and  carotid  Arteries,  and  are  the  next  p>f  any 
Note  that  open  into  the  defcending  Cava,  The 
Jugulars  are  divided  into  the  external  and  in- 
ternal ; the  external  is  that  large  Vein  which 
runs  along  the  Outfde  of  the  Neck,  called  in  a 
Horfethe  Neck-Vein,  and  i$,,mo£k  commonly 
opened  when  Bleeding  is  required.  This  Vein 
receives  and.  carries  back  that  Portion  of  the 
Blood  which  comes  from  all  the  external  Parts 
of  the  Head  and  Face,  viz.  from  the  Eye- 
Veins,  the  Temple-Veins,  and  thofe  of  the 
Nofe  and  Lips.  Into  the  internal  Jugulars,  open 
all  thofe  Veins  which  lie  within  the  Bars  of  the 
Mouth,,  and  under  the  Tongue,-  and  all  the. 
other  Branches  which  communicate  with  thole 
pf  the  Brain, 

The  fubclavian  Veins,  viz.  the  two  large 
Branches  which  pafsnnder  the  Channel-Bones, 
not  only  receive  a great  Part  of  the  Blood  which 
pomes  from  the  Che#,  but  likewise  have  all 
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tho-fe  Veins  open  into  them  which  run  along 
the  outward  Part  of  the  Bread:,  Fore-Legs,  and 
Feet,  fuch  as  the  Bread-Veins  that  run  be- 
tween the  Fore-Legs,  which  Farriers  fome- 
times  open  in  Fevers, . &c.  the  Plate-Veins,  the 
Shank- Veins,  and  Shackle- Veins,  as  alfo  the 
Veins  of  the  Comet  and  Toe,  which  are  ufe- 
fully  opened  in  Difeafes  of  the  Legs  and  Feet. 

The  Cava  afcendens,  or  the  great  afcending 
Vein,,  which  anfwers  to  the  great  defcending 
Artery,  receives  alfo  all  thcfe  Branches  of 
Veins  which  return  the  Blood  from  mod:  Parts 
of  the  lower  Belly,  viz-  the  Mefenteria  from 
the  Mefentery,  the  Ports  from  the  Liver,  the 
Emulgents  from  the  Kidneys,  the  fpermatic 
Veins  from  the  Parts  of  Generation  in  both 
Sexes,  And  after  it  divides  itfelf,  as  the 
Artery,  into  the  external  and  internal  lliacs,  it 
receives  feveral  Branches.  Info  the  internal, 
open  the  Hypogaftrics,  by  which  the  Blood  is 
returned  from  the  Matrix,  the  Bladder,  and 
d:reight  Gut ; and  into  the  external  open  the 
Epigadrics,  with  Blood  from  the  Peritonaeum 
and  the  external  Parts  of  the  lower  Belly ; 
and  into  the  Epigadrics  open  theCrurals,  which 
receive  all  the  Blood  that  .flows  from  the  ex- 
treme Parts  ; for  into  them  open  thofe  Veins 
improperly  called  by  Farriers  the  Kidney- 
Veins ; as  alfo  the  Spavin-*  Veins,  the  Flank 

and 
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and  Spur-Veins,  with  that  of  the  Rump,  called 
the  Tail-Vein. 

Thefe  Things  being  premifed,  it  will  be  eafy 
for  any  one  to  form  an  Idea  of  the  Diflribution 
of  the  Blood  into  all  Parts  of  the  Body  ; efpe- 
cially  if  it  be  farther  confidered  that  the  Veffels 
in  which  the  Blood  flows,  are  divided  and  fub* 
divided  into  an  infinite  Number  of  Branches  ; 
and  that  even  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  whe- 
thertbofe  that  are  hard,  or  thofe  that  are  de- 
nominated foft  Parts,  feem  to  be  no  other  than 
fo  many  infinitely-fmall  Tubes  varioufly  mo- 
dified and  combined  together ; by  which 
Means  the  whole  Body  is  filled  with  Blood  and 
other  nutritious  Juices,  and  receives  its 
Nourifhment  from  Blood,  as  that  is  recruit- 
fed  and  repaired  by  the  Aliment.  Hence  the 
Neceffity  of  conffant  Supplies  of  Food  and 
Reft,  to  compenfate  the  continual  Difcharge  by 
infenfible  Perfpiration  and  other  Evacuations. 

But  this  will  appear  Fill  more  evident,  when 
we  confider,  befides  the  Effluvia  that  go  off  in- 
fenffbiy  in  this  manner,  through  the  Pores  and 
Interfaces  of  the  Body,  that  moft  of  the  Glands 
are  continually  feparating  fome  Part  of  the  ex- 
crementitious  Matter  from  the  Blood  ; though 
all  that  is  difcharged  by  the  Mouth  and  Nofe, 
by  Urine  and  Dung,  and  by  Sweat,  or  any 
other  fenfible  Way  whatfoever,  does  not  near 
amount  to  the  Difcharge  that  is  made  through 
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the  Pores  by  infenfible  Tran  fpi  ration.  This  is 
io  palpable  a Truth,  and  has  been  fo  well 
proved  by  the.  Experiments  we  have  made,  that 
there  need  be  nothing  farther  laid  about  it. 
And  therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  fmce  the 
Bodies  of  all  Animals  are  thus  compounded  and 
made  up  of  Matter  which  is  full  of  Pores  and 
Interfaces,  and  maintained  by  Juices  which 
are  again  capable  of  being  diftipated  and  wafted 
through  thofe  Pores,  there  muft  be  continual 
Supplies  of  Food  to  maintain  thofe  Bodies  in  an 
uniform  State. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  all  Bodies  fuffer  a Dif- 
lipation  and  Wafte,  if  the  Quantity  of  the  Ali- 
ment be  abated  : For  in  fuch  a Cafe,  we  ob- 
ferve  any  Creature  grow  lean  and  emaciate.  It 
is  alfo  evident  that  all  fuch  fuffer  by  Exercife, 
by  hard  Labour,  by  Want  of  Reft,  when  it  is 
the  ftated  Time  of  Sleep  ; and  by  many  other 
Ways  not  neceflary  to  be  mentioned.  And 
therefore  all  Creatures  are  under  an  indifpenfi- 
ble  Neceftity  both  of  feeding  and  taking  fuit- 
able  Reft,  to  make  up  for  the  Wafte  and  De- 
cays of  Nature ; for  as  often  as  there  is  a great 
Diftipation  by  Labour,  or  by  any  other  Way, 
the  fmallFibrillae  are  thereby  abraded  and  wore, 
by  the  quick  Motion  the  Blood  and  Spirits 
were  in  during  that  Exercife  ; or  even  if  the 
Body  was  not  in  Exercife,  it  will  fuffer  by  the 
conftant  A&ivity  of  the  Spirits  themfelves ; fo 
that  a ftated  Time  of  Reft  muft  alfo  be  neceftary 
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for  nil  Bodies,  as  well  as  Food  : For  when  the 
Body  is  at  reft,  the  Spirits  are,  as  it  were, 
lulled  and  laid  afleep  ; fo  that  the  Blood  ac- 
quires, during  that  Time,  a more  uniform  and 
gentle  Motion,  and  is  more  equally  diftributed 
into  all  Parts,  and  thereby  fills  up  all  the 
vacant  Spaces  that  are  made  during  the  Time  of 
Exercife,  &c. 

We  fhall  only  obferve  farther,  that  Blood, 
examined  chemically,  is  found  to  confift  only 
of  the  following  Principles,  viz.  Volatile  Salt 
and  Spirit,  fome  Phlegm  and  Sulphur,  and  a 
little  Earth,  but  little  or  no  fixed  Salt.  Now 
every  one  who  is  the  leaft  acquainted  with 
Chemiftry,  rrilift  be  fenfible  how  many  dif- 
ferent Sorts  of  Liquors  may  be  formed  out  of  a 
few  Principles  vario'ufly  combined’  together ; fo 
that,  although  the  Blood  fimply  confifts  only  of 
thefe  above-mentioned,  and  feems  to  be  made 
only  of  red  and  ferous  Parts ; yet,  there  are 
near  thirty  Liquors  feparated  from  it,  owing  to 
the  different  Structure  of  the  Glands,  fome.  of 
which  are  fo  fm'all,  and  fo  varioufly  wound  up, 
that  nothing  but  the  moft  minute  and  fpirituous 
Particles  of  the  Blood  can  pafs  through  them; 
and  doubtlefs  of  fuch  a Structure  is  the  cortical 
Part  of  the  Brain,  by  which  the  animal  Spirit 
are  fecerned. 

THE 
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» ' #•  • . ; 

OF  THE  HIDE,  &c; 

t | AH  AT  which  we  call  the  coat,  is  the  hair,  and 
when  very  fmooth,  is  molt  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  and  a defence  to  the  animal  from  cold  and  heat, 
as  well  as  from  accidents  he  may  be  liable  to  among 
thorns  and  bullies,  when  turned  loofe  to  feed.„ 

The  firft  flelhy  tegument*  or  cover,  is  the  fcarf- 
fkih,  and  is  that  which  rifes  fo  eafily  into  a blilter, 
by  being  pinched  or  fcalded ; it  is  not  endued  with 
any  tender  fenfation,  but  will  bear  the  touch  with- 
out pain  ; it  is  produced  from  the  hide,'  which  it  in- 
volves and  covers  on  all  parts*  and  has  from  thence 
its  nourilhmenL  Its  ufe  is  not  only  to  cover  the 
true  Ikin,  and  defend  it  from  thofe  painful  fenfations 
to  which  it  would  be  expofed,  as  we  daily  obferve * 
when  it  is  fretted  off,  but*  as  it  refembles  a curious 
net-work,  and  is  full  of  little  holes  or  pores,  it  is 
thereby  fuited  to  give  way  to  the  excrementitious 
matter  which  continually  exhales  from  the  body. 
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The  next  common  covering  is  the  skin  (properl f 
fo  called)  or  hide,  which  lies  immediately  under 
the  other.  It  is  nourifhed  with  vein?,  arteries,  &c. 
and  is-  alfo  porous  for  the  palfage  of  the  fweat,  or 
other  perfpirable  matter,  which  is  feparasted  from  a 
Vail  number  of  little  glands,  which  lie  on  the  infide 
of  it  ; and  as  the  fcarf-fkin  is  a defence  to  the  hide, 
fo  the  hide  is  a defence  to  thofe  other  parts  which 
lie  under  it. 

Underneath  the  ftcin  is  placed  the  fteffoy  pannicle, 
which  is  mufcular,  and  helps  to  draw  the  lkin  into 
wrinkles,  by  which  means  a horfe  throws  off  the 
dull,  flies,  or  other  things  that  hurt  him.  It  is  alfo 
nourifhed  with  its  proper  veins  and  arteries,  &c.  and 
befides  its  peculiar  ufes,  it  ferves,  in  concert  with  the 
lkin,  to  defend  the  body  from  external  injuries,  viz. 
by  keeping  it  warm  in  winter,  and  preventing  a top 
great  exhalation  of  the  fpirrts  in  hot  weather. 

Befides  the  teguments,  there  is  the  fat,  and  com- 
fnon  membrane  of  the  mufcles.  The  fat,  which 
lies  between  tire  flefhy  pannicle  and  she  laid  mem- 
brane, is  diftinguifhed  from  tha*  which  covers  the- 
caul,,  by  its  oilinefs,  and  is  faid  to  be  generated  of 
the  more  unftuous  particles-  of  the  blood,  working 
through  the  veffels,  and  detained  there  by  the  clofe- 
nefs  of  the  laid  pannkle.  It  is  not  one  continued 
covering  in1  horfes,  as  in  bullocks,  and  fome  other 
animals,  but  chiefly  fills  up  the  inteftices  of  th© 
mufcles  externally,  and  is  not  only  a defence,  as  the 
other  teguments  are,  but  ferves  to  make  a horfe  look 
plump,  fmooth,  and  beautiful.  How  far  it  is>  capa- 
ble of  being  again  converted  into  nouriihment,  Wf. 
Shall  not  offer  here  to  determine. 
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As  to  the  membrane  of  the  mufcles,  which  is  the 
innennoft  of  all  the  common  teguments,  it  is  faid  to 
take  its  origin  from  the  back  ; and  fpreading  itfelf 
all  over  the  body,  is  knit  to  their  proper  coats  by  a 
great  number  of  fmall  fibres,  yet  not  fo  clofely  as  to 
hinder  their  aQion.  It  is  in  a horfe  confiderably 
thick,  and  ferves  to  ftrengthen  and  confirm  all  the 
mufcles  in  their  proper  fituation,  and  to  be  a cap- 
fula,  or  cafe,  to  defend  them  from  injuries- 

SECT,  II, 

OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYE-flBS  AND  EYE. 

THERE  are  three  pair  of  mufcles  to  the  eye- 
lids, one  pair  to  open  them,  and  two  to  .ftauc 

them. 

That  which  openeth  the  eye-lids  is  called  refills* 
Or  aperiens , from  its  office.  It  fpringeth,  with  a 
Sender  but  flefhy  beginning,  from  the  fame  place  at 
the  elevator  of  the  eye  doth,  to  wit,  at  the  hole 
through  which  the  optic  nerve  paffes  into  the  orbit, 
and  holds  the  fame  conrfe  with  it,  till  at  la  ft,  parting 
from  it  with  a pretty  broad  but  thin  tendon,  it  i» 
inserted  into  the  griftle  at  the  edge  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid, where  it  ferves  to  open  the  eye-lid  by  lifting 
it  up. 

The  other  two  mufcles  of  the  eye-lids  are  called 
flutters,  and  otherwife  femicircular,  becaufe  each  of 
them  runs  the  length  of  the  eye-lid ; they  are  feated 
between  the  membrana  carnofa  and  the  inner  fmooth 
(kin  that  lines  the  eye-lids.  That  which  draweth  down 
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the  upper  lid,  is  larger  than  the  mufcle  which  moveth 
the  lower  lid  to  fhut  it. 

The  frontal  mufcles  are  alfo  thought  to  contribute 
fomething  to  the  motion  of  the  eye-lids,  as  theyarife 
from  the  ikull  near  the  coronal-future,  and  are  in- 
lerted  in  the  eye-brows ; for  by  their  a6fion  they  con- 
trail the  fkin  of  the  forehead,  by  which  means  the 
upper-  eye-lid  is  fometimes  drawn  a little  upward. 

The  eyes  have  feven  pair  of  mufcles,  of  which  four 
are  {freight,  two  oblique  or  flanting,  and  the  other 
pair  circular  or  round.  The  {freight-  ferve  to  move 
the  eyes  upwards  and  downwards,  the  oblique  move 

them  obliquely,  and  the  circular  pair  keep  the  eyes 
fufpended  in  their  place.  They  all  arife  from  the  fame 
prigin,  to  wit,  from  the  membrane  that  inverts  the 
orbit  of  the  eye,  near  the  hole  through  which  the 
optic  nerve  doth  pafs  into  the  faid  orbit,  touching 
one  another  at  their  beginning,  but  immediately 
Separating  into  fleftiy  round  bodies,  from  which  they 
again  degenerate  toward  their  termination  into  a 
thin  membranous  fubrtance,  which  is  inferted  into 
the  horny  coat  of  the  eye,  encompafling  it  as  far  as 
it  is  white. 

Thefe  mufcles  have  their  feveral  appellations  from 
their  feveral  aftions.  The  firft  of  the  {freight 
mufcle,  from  its  office  of  pulling  up  the  eye,  is 
called  qttolens , and  in  man  fometimes  fuperhus>  as 
the  fecond  is  called  deprimens  or  humilis.  The 
third  is  called  adduems , becaufe  it  pulleth  the  eye 
towards  the  nofe.  And  the  fourth  abducens  or 
indignatoriiis , from  its  office  of  drawing  the  eye  to 
the  outer  corner ; which  turn  or  afpe6f  of  the  eye 
betokens  anger  or  fcorn. 
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When  thefe  mufcles  a£l  feparately,  they  have 
thefe  four  feveral  motions ; but  when  they  all  co- 
operate or  work  together,  they  have  but  one  tonic 
motion,  which  is  principally  to  keep  the  eye  Ready 
and  fixed;  but  in  beafts^  that  have  the  fufpending 
mufcle,  that  a6tion  is  performed  chiefly,  if  not  alto-* 
gether,  by  it.  •• 

The  next  are  the  two  oblique  mufcles,  which  alfo 
are  termed  the  circumagentes , from  their  rolling 
the  eye  about,  and  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of 
major  and  minor ; the  one  being  longer  than  the 
other,  though  fomewhat  flenderer ; the  longer  arifeth 
from  the  fame  origin  with  thofe  above  described, 
and  endeth  in  a fmall  round  tendon,  which  pafleth 
through  the  tranfverfe  griflle  called  trochlea , into 
the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  ; this  rolleth  the  eye  in- 
wards, as  the  other  (which  rifes  from  the  chink  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  orbit,  and  has  the  fame  in- 
fertion  with  the  major)  rolls  it  towards  its  outward 
.corner. 

The  feVenth,  or  round  mufcle,  is  called  the 
fufpenforius,  or  feptimus  brutorwm,  being  peculiar  to 
brutes  only.  It  is  fhort  and  flefhy,  encompafling 
the  optic  nerve,  and  is  inferted  in  the  hinder  part 
of  the  cornea.  This  mufcle  not  only  afltfteth  the 
tonic  motion  of  the  eye,  but  is  alfo  ufeful  to  keep 
the  eye  fufpended,  left,  by  looking  continually  to- 
wards the  ground,  it  ihould  hang  too  much  out- 
ward. 
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sect : ui. 

'W  muscles  of  the  nose,  lies,  and  cheeks. 

HE  nofe  is  moved  by  four  pair  of  mufcles. 


two  pair  called  the  adducent , or  clofing 
mufcles,  and  two  pair  termed  the  abducent,  or 
.widening  mufd.es. 

The  firft  pair  of  the  abducent  arife  from  the  up- 
per jaw-bone  near  the  firft  proper  pair  of  the  lips, 
and  are  inferred  partly  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
wings,  or  grsftly  circumference  of  the  noftrils,  and 
partly  into  the  upper'  part  of  the  upper  lip. 

The  fe-ccrad  pair  take  their  origin  near  the  eye, 
with  an  acute  and  fleihy  beginning,  and  end  on  the 
.wings,  as  the  other  pair,  but  more  expanded.  The 
ufe  of  thefe  two  pair  of  mufcles  is  to  draw  thegriftly 
circumference  or  wings  of  the  noftrils  upwards,  and 
fo  to  widen  and  open  them. 

The  other  two  pair,  or  adducent  mufcles,  arife, 
the  one  from  the  root  of  the  griftle,  which  amend- 
ing crofs-ways  to  the  ridge  or  top  of  the  nofc,  are 
-there  inferted.  The  other  are  hid  in  the  cavity  of 
the  noftrils,  under  the  inner  coat  that  clothes  them, 
and  at  their  infertion  are  ipread  on  the  griftly  cir- 
cumference, . 

The  firft  pair  of  thefe  mufcles  being  contrafled, 
deprefs  the  alae,  or  .griftles  of  the  nofe  ; and  the  lat- 
ter pair  draw  them  inwards,  and  fo  clofe  the  nof- 
trils ; to  which  motion  the  orbicular  or  round  mul- 
cle  of  the  upper  lip  is  alio  afliftant ; for  by  its  draw- 
ing it  downward,  it  does  at  the  fame  time  contrafl 
the  noftrils. 
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TO  the  lips  belong  feveral  pair  of  mufcles,  fome  of 
which  are  proper  to  them  alone,,  and  others  are  com- 
mon both  to  them  and  the  cheeks. 

The  fir  ft  common  mufcle  is  called  the  quadratics , 
or  four-fquare  mufcle.  It  arifes  from  one  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  fome  part  of  it  from  the 
Ihoulder-blade,  the  collar-bone,  and  breaft-bone  5 
from  all  which  it  afcends  obliquely  to  the  chin,  lips, 
and  root  of  the  nofe,  which  part  it  draws  flanting 
downward. 

The  feeond  is  the  buccinator,  which  fprings 
from  almofl  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  jaw- 
bone, at  the  root  of  the  gums  ; it  is-  feated  under 
the  upper  part  of  the  former,  and  is  fpread  over  the 
whole  dimenfion  of  the  cheek.  Befides  its  ufe  in 
contracting  the  chefek  in  horfss  and  other  brute 
creatures,  it  greatly  affifts  the  action  of  chewing, 
by  turning  the  meat,  which  falls  between  the 
teeth  and  the  cheek,  over  again,  to.  be  broken  and 

The  mufcles  which  are  proper  to  the  lips  only, 
are  accounted  by  anatomifts  five  pair,  and  one 
fingle  mufcle.  The  firfl  is  called  par  attoUns , or 
lifters-up  of  the  lip.  This  pair  fpring  from  the  up- 
per jaw,  where  it  forms  the  hollow  of  the  cheek, 
and  are  inferted  in  the  upper-lip,  near  the  nofe. 
When  both  thefe  mufcles  aft  together,  they  draw 
the  upper-lip  direftly  upwards  ; but  if  only  one 

aft$,  then  but  one  fide  is  drawn  upward  obliquely'. 
1 he  aclion  of  thefe  mufcles  is  very  perceptable 
when  a horfe  fmells  at  any  thing  pungent  or  offen- 
five  to  his  noftrilsf 
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The  fecond  pair  are  the  abducent , or  diawers  of 
the  lip  on  one  fide.  They  arifeftom  the  cavity  that 
is  under  the  os  jugale,  from  whence  they  take  their 
courfe  on  each  fide  to  the  middle  of  the  tipper  lip 
where  they  are  inferted  with  a Itrortg  round  tendon ; 
thefe  jointly  move  the  lip  upwards  and  outwards,  as 
the  former ; and  when  they  act  feparatcly,  they 
aflift  the  former,  by  helping  to  draw  the  lip  fide— 
ways. 

The  third  pair  is  called  by  Riolanus  ziigomdticimf ' 
or  jugale,  from  their  rife,  which  is  outwardly  from 
the  procefs  of  the  bone  of  that  name.  Thefe  reach 
to  the  fides  of  the  upper  lip,  and  are  inferted  near 
the  corner  of  the  mouth.  Their  ufe  is  to  draw  the 
lip  fideways  upwards. 

The  fourth  pair  is  called  deprim  efts,  from  their 
office  of  drawing  the  under  lip  downwards.  They 
arife  fleffiy  and  broad  from  the  lowermoft  part  of 
the  lower  mandible,  from  whence  each  marches  ob- 
liquely to  the  under  lip,  and  are  inferted  into  it 
about  its  middle.  This  pair  affift  in  the  fame  aflion 
with  the  firft  of  the  common  mufcles  called  the  de~ 
tr aliens  quadratics. 

The  fifth  pair,  or  oblique  detrahens,  from  their 
office  of  drawing  the  lower  lip  obliquely  downwards 
and  outwards.  They  take  their  beginning  from  the 
fides  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  whence  they  afeend  up- 
wards, and  are  each  inferted  into  the  corners  of  the 
lower  lip. 

The  odd  mufcle,  or  orbicularis , fo  called  becaufe 
it  goes  round  both  lips,  and  fometimes  conjlringens , 
as  it  ferves  like  a fphin&rc,  to  purfe  up  or  contract 
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the  mouth,  makes  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  lips, 
and  has  all  the  other  mufcles  inferted  into  it. 


SECT.  IV. 

OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW. 


THE  upper  jaW  being  immoveable,  hath  nd 
mufcles,  but  the  lower  jaw  having  divers 
aftions,  is  moved  by  live  pair.  * 

The  firfl  are  called  the  temporal  mufcles,  becaufe 
they  are  feated  on  the  temples.  They  fpring  on 
each  fide  from  the  bones  of  the  forehead,  the  fin- 
ciput,  the  temples,  and  os  cuneiforme,  or  wedge- 
like bone,  and  defcend  under  the  osjugale,  between 
the  periolteum  and  pericranium,  to  the  acute  pro- 
cefs  of  the  lower  jaw,  into  which  they  are  inferted. 
Thefe  mufcles  pull  up  the  lower  jaw,  and  Ihut  the 
mouth. 

The  fecond  pair  arife  from  the  flyloid  procefs  of 
the  temporal  bone,  flelhy  and  round  towards  their 
origin,  but  lofe  their  flelhy  fubftance,  and  degene- 
rate into  a nervous  and  round  tendon  as  they  ap- 
proach the  flexure  of  the  lower  jaw-bone;  and  then- 
becoming  flelhy  again,  are  inferted  into'  the  inner 
fide  of  the  lower  jaw  towards  its  middle  or  fore-part; 
thefe  being  alfifted  by  the  quadra ti  aboVe  defcribed> 
pull  down  the  jaw,  and  fo  open  the  mouth. 

The  third  pair  are  called  the  maffeters , being  very 
alfiflant  in  the  office  of  chewing,  by  moving  the  jaw 
to  the  right  and  left  fide ; each  of  thefe  hath  two 
beginnings,  cine  from  that  future  where  the  fourth 
i F and 
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and  fil'd  bane  of  the  upper  jaw  are  joined  ; and  the 
other  from  the  os  jugale,  and  are  largely  infer  ted 
into  the  outlides  of  the  lower  jaw.  Thefe,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  diverfity  of  their  fibres,  move  the  jaw  di- 
vers ways. 

The  fourth  pair  are  called  pterygoideum  externum . 
Thefe  have  a double  beginning,  as  the  former, 
fpringing  partly  from  the  upper  and  outfide  of  the 
wing-like  procefs  of  the  os  cuneiforme,  or  wedge- 
like bone,  and  partly  from  the  rough  and  fharp 
line  of  the  faid  bone ; from  whence,  defeending 
downwards,  they  are  inferted  in  the  infide  of  the  la- 
teral part  of  the  lower  jaw ; by  which  means  they 
move  forwards,  dretching  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw 
farther  out  than  thole  of  the  upper. 

The  lad  pair  are  called  pterygoideum  internum. 
Thefe  arife  from  the  cavity  of  the  wedge-like  bone, 
and  are  inferted  in  the  inner  and  hinder  part  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Their  ufe  is  to  draw  it  backwards,  con- 
trary to  the  former,,  and  alfo  to  affid  the  temporal 
mufcle  in  drawing  it  upwards. 


SECT. 


OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EAR. 

mufcles  of  the  ears  in  brutes,  efpecially 
horfes,  alfes,  oxen,  and  other  animals  that 
have  large  ears,  differ  much  in  magnitude  from  thole 
in  man,  they  being  endued  with  little  or  no  capacity 
of  motion  but  that  is  made  up  in  man  by  the  eafy 
motion  of  the  head,  by  which  means  he  can  readily 

turn 
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turn  himfelf  to  the  hearing  of  all  founds;  whereas 
four-footed  beads  wanting  that  agility,  need  to  have 
their  ears  always  moveable  to  receive  the  founds 
every  way,  and  likewife  to  drive  ofF  flies  and  other, 
infefits  that  are  troublefome  to  them,  which  m,en  can 
do  with  their  hands. 

The  outward  ear  has  four  mufcles,  which  arecon- 
fiderably  larger  in  brute  creatures  than  in  man ; and 
the  inward  ear  has  two,  which  are  proportionable  in, 
bqth. 

The  firft  is  called  the  attokns  mrem , the  lifter  up 
of  the  ear.  It  arifes  at  the  outfide  of  the  fronta^ 
mufcle,  from  whence  being  carried  over  the  tempo- 
ral mufcle,  it  is  infer  ted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ear, 
moving  it  upwards  and  forwards. 

The  fecond  is  called  detrahens  aurem , or  the  puller 
back  of  the  ear.  This  arifes  from  the  mammillary 

procefs,  and  is  infer  ted  into  the  root  of  the  gridle  of 
the  ear. 

The  third,  or  adducens  auremt  by  which  the  ear  is 
drawn  forwards,  and  fomewhat  downwards,  is  im- 
planted into  the  lower  fide  of  the  root  of  the  ear, 
and  is  only  part  of  the  mufculus  quadratus  before 
fpoken  of. 

The  fourth,  or  abductm  aumn , becaufe  it  draws  the 
ear  backwards,  takes  its  beginning  at  the  occiput,  or 
back  part  of  the  head,  whence  it  is  carried  tranfverdy 
to  the  hinder  part  of  the  ear,  into  which  it  is  in- 
Jerted.  T his  mufcle  is  aflifting  to  the  fecond. 

The  firft  of  the  two  mufcle^  of  the  inner  ear, 
called  ext£?'nus  timpani  auris,  or  the  external  mufcle 
of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  becaufe  it  moves  that  mem- 
brane upwards  and  outwards,  arifes  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  palTage  of  the  ear,  and  becoming  nar- 
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rower,  it  grows  into  a very  fine  and  fmall  tendon, 
which  runs  along  the  out  fide  of  the  drum,  and  is  in- 
ferted  into  its  centre  over  the  hammer,  which,  along 
with  the  drum,  it  draweth  upwards  and  outwards. 

The  internus,  or  inner  mufcle,  takes  its  rife  from 
the  bottom  of  the  wedge-like  bone,  where  it  joins  to 
the  proceffus  petrofus  ; it  lies  within  the  cavity  of 
that  bone,  and  at  its  middle  is  divided  into  two 
very  fmall  tendons,  whereof  one  is  inferted  into  the 
upper  procefs  of  the  hammer,  and  the  other  into  the 
neck  of  it.  The  ufe  of  this  mufcle  alone,  is  to  draw 
the  head  of  the  hammer  obliquely  forwards,  andalfo 
to  bring  it  fomewhat  inwards ; but  when  they  act 
Toth  together,  they  move  the  tympanum  with  its 
fmall  bones  upwards  and  downwards.  This  aflion 
is  performed  as  often  as  an  animal  attentively  liftens 
to  any  approaching  noife. 


SECT.  VJ. 


Of  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  TONGUE,  AND.  OS 
HYOIDES,  WITH  THOSE  OF  THE 
LARYNX,  UVULA,  AND  THROAT. 


THE  tongue  has  five  pair  of  mufcles  proper  to 
itfelf,  befides  thofe  that  are  common  to  it  and 
the  os  hyoides. 

The  firft  pair  are  called  the  geniogbjjiim,  becaufe 
they  arife  from  the  chin  in  men,  and  are  inferted  in 
the  tongue.  In  a horfe  they  arife  from  the  rugged- 
nefs  on  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  inner  and 
lower  part  of  it ; they  have  feveral  fuch  infcriptions 
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as  thefe  on  the  ftreight  mufcles  of  the  paunch,  and 
are  inferted  into  the  lower  fide  of  the  middle  of  the 
tongue.  Their  ufe  is  to  move  the  tongue  forwards, 
which  a&ion  is  frequently  performed  by  horfes  when 
they  gather  their  meat. 

The  fecond  -pair,  called ypjilog ioJfumy  becaufe  they 
rife  from  the  bottom  of  the  os  hyoides;  they  are  infer- 
ted in  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  and  in  their  action 
are  contrary  to  the  former,  by  drawing  it  backwards. 

The  myloglojjum,  or  third  pair,  arife  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  lower  jaw,  at  the  roots  of  the  farthefl 
grinding  teeth,  and  are  inferted  into  the  ligament 
which  ties  the  tongue  to  the  jaws.  When  thefe  a£fc 
together,  they  draw  the  tongue  downwards,  but  when 
they  a£t  feparately,  they  draw  it  obliquely  to  one 
fide. 

The  fourth  pair,  called  ceratoglojjwn , becaufe  they 
arife  from  the  horns  of  the  os  hyoides , from  which, 
reaching  to  the  lides  of  the  tongue,  they  are  there 
inferted.  Their  abtion  is  much  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  third  pair. 

The  laid  pair  are  called  JlylogloJJiim , becaufe  they 
arife  from  the  ftyloides,  or  pen-like  procefs  of  the 
temple-bone.  They  are  inferted  into  the  fides  of  the 
tongue  about  its  middle.  When  thefe  a6t  fingly, 
they  draw  the  tongue  to  one  fide,  but  when  con- 
junctly,  they  pull  it  upwards  and  inwards. 

The  fork-like  bone  of  the  tongue,  called  the  os 
hyoides , hath  four  pair  of  mufcles,  which  are  common 
to  it  and  the  tongue. 

The  firft  pair  is  called  Jlernohyoideum , becaufe  they 
fpring  from  the  infide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ller- 
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num  or  breaft-bone,  and  taking  their  courfe  clofe  by 
the  wind-pipe,  are  infertcd  into  the  root  of  th&  os 
hyoides,  which  they  move  downward  and  back- 
ward. 

The  geniohyoideum  is  oppofite  to  the  former, 
arifing  from  the  infide  of  the  fore-part  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  is  inferted  into  the  middle-part  of  the  bone 
hyoides,  which  draws  it  ftreight  upwards,  and  a 
little  forwards. 

The  third  pair,  called  the  caracohoideim,  arife  out 
of  the  proceffus  carocoide t,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Ihoulder-blade,  and  run  obliquely  upwards  under 
the  firft  pair  of  mufcles  of  the  head,  and  are  at 
length  inferted  into  the  horns  of  the  hyoids.  Their 
life  is  to  pull  that  bone  obliquely  downwards. 

The  fourth  and  laft  pair,  called  the  Jlylocerato- 
hyoideum,  arife  from  the  ftyloid  proeefs,  and  alfo  end 
in  the  horns  of  the  os  hyoides  ; they  move  that  bone 
obliquely  upwards. 

As  the  mufcles  of  the  cheeks  and  tongue  ferve  to 
tofs  the  meat  to  and  again  in  the  mouth,  and  thofe 
of  the  lower  jaw  help  to  grind  it;  fo  thefe  mufcles, 
which  are  common  to  the  tongue  and  os  hyoides, 
are  principally  of  ufe  to  give  the  tongue  fuch 
motions  as  forward  it  into  the  gullet,  when  it  is 
fufficiently  prepared  to  go  into  the  ftomach. 

The  larynx,  or  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe,  has 
fix  pair  of  mufcles,  and  one  lingle  one.  The  firft 
two  pair  being  common  to  it,  and  all  the  reft 
proper. 

The  firft  of  the  common  pair  is  called  the  Jlcr- 
nothyreoideum,  and  by  fome  bronchium , or  the  treafand 
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mufeles.  Thefe  arife  from  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  breaft-bone,  afcending  by  the  Tides  of  the 
wind-pipe  to  the  fhield-like  griftle,  where  they  are 
inferted.  Their  ufe  is  to  draw  down  the  faid  griftle, 
.and  fo  to  widen  the  clunk. 

The  fecond  pair,  called  hyothyrtoidnm , arife  from 
the  lower  fide  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  are  inferted 
into  the  thereoid  griftle.  Thefe  are  faid  to  ftreighteii 
the  chink  of  the  larynx,  though  fome  affirm  they 
widen  it,  and  that  the  other  pair  contraft  it. 

The  firftpair  of  the  proper  mufeles  of  the  larynx* 
called  cricothyreoidmm  anticum , becaufe  they  take  their 
beginning  from  the  ring-fafhioned  griftle  cricoides, 
and  are  implanted  in  the  Tides  of  the  thereoides^ 
which  they  move  obliquely  downwards,  thereby 
opening  the  chink  of  the  larynx. 

The  next  pair,  called  cricoarytcenoideim  poflicum , 
arife  contrary  to  the  former,  from  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  ring-fafhioned  griftle,  and  are  in- 
ferted in  the  lower  end  of  the  ewer-like  griftle, 
whereby  they  raife  it  upward  and  backward  to  open 
and  widen  the  larynx. 

The  third  or  lateral  pair,  arifmg  from  the  fides  of 
the  ring-fafhioned  cartilage,  terminate  in  the  fides  of 

the  ewer-like  griftle,  opening  alfo  the  larynx,  by 
drawing  the  griftles  obliquely  to  one  fide. 

The  fourth  pair  are  the  largeft  and  ftrongeft  of  all 
the  proper  mufeles  of  the  larynx,  and  arife  clofeone 
to  another  from  the  middle  of  the  hollow  part  of  the 
fhicld-Iike  griftle,  filling  that  cavity  through  its 
whole  length,  and  are  inferted  into  the  two  fides  of 
the  ewer-like  griftle,  affifting  the  former. 

The 
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The  fifth  and  lad,  called  arytoenoides , of  claudms 
fecundum,  take  their  rife  from  the  hinder  line  of  the 
ewer-like  griflle  arytasnoides,  and  is  implanted  in  the 
hides  of  the  fame.  This  fingie  mufcle  helps  to 
flreighten  the  throttle,  by  drawing  both  fides  of  the 
ewer-like  griltle  together. 

The  epiglottis,  or  throat-flap,  which  covers  the 
chink  of  the  larynx,  has  no  very  didinct  mufcles,. 
but  in  thofe  creatures  that  chew  the  cud,  and  fhall 
therefore  be  omitted  in  this  place. 

The  uvula  is  faid  to  have  two  mufcles  to  hold  it  up, 
which  have  alio  very  .hard  and  long  names  bellowed 
on  them,  but  they  are  fo  inconfiderable,  that  they 
are  hardly  worth  notice. 

The  pharynx,  which  is  the  upper  part  of  the 
gullet,  has  belonging  to  it  three  pair  of  mufcles,  and 
a fingie  one,  befides  two  pair  of  a later  difcovery. 
The  fil'd  pair  are  called  the Jphenopharingceumy  which 
arife  from  the  appendage  of  the  wedge-like  bone,  and 
are  inferted  into  the  lateral  parts  of  the  palate  and 
pharynx,  which  they  widen  in  fwallowing. 

The  next  pair  are  called  cephalopharingceum , fpring- 
ing  from  that  part  of  the  head  which  joins  to  the  fird 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  are  implanted  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  pharynx,  dreightening  it  by  their  action, 
as  foon  as  the  food  has  paded  through  it,  thereby  alfo 
forcing  it  down  the  gullet. 

The  third  pair,  called  Jlylopharingceum , arife  from 
the  dyloid  procefs  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  are  in- 
ferted into  the  fides  of  the  pharynx,  which  they 
dilate  and  widen. 

The  fingie  one,  which  has  the  name  of  ccfopha- 
giaiis,  encompaffeth  the  upper  part  of  the  gullet, 
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forming  its  fp  hi  net  re,  and  ferving  for  the  fame  ufe  as 
thole  of  the  arms  and  bladder,  drawing  and  doling 
up  the  mouth  of  the  gullet,  as  thofe  do  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  bladder  and  ftreight  gut* 

The  lalt  two  pair,  firft  difeovered  by  Dr.  Browne, 
were  by  him  called  pterygopalatini  and  [phenopalatini. 
The  ufe  of  the  firft  pair  being  to  deprefs  the  glan- 
dula  palati,  and  that  of  the  fecond  to  elevate  and 
lift  it  up. 

ia 


SECT . VIE 

OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 

rnjr~"1HERE  are  four  pair  of  mufcles  common  to  the 
head  and  neck,  and  eight  pair  proper  to  the 
head  only. 

The  maltoideiim,  which  modern  anatomilts  reckon 
the  firft  proper  pair,  have  each  a double  beginning, 
one  from  the  brealt-bone,  nervous,  and  the  other 
from  the  collar-bone,  which  is  flefhy  ; from  whence 
they  afcend  obliquely  to  the  mammillary  procelTes  of 
the  temporal  bone,  into  which  each  is  inferted. 
When  thefe  ad  together,  they  bend  the  head  for- 
ward; but,  when  feparately,  they  draw  it  a little  to 
one  fide. 

The  fpleniumarc  reckoned  the  fecond  pair,  being 
the  firft  of  thofe  which  pull  back  the  head  ; they 
arife  from  the  five  uppermoft  vertebrae  of  the  cheff, 
and  the  five  lowerrnofl  of  the  neck,  with  a nervous 
beginning,  attending  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  head 
2 wheri 
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where  they  are  inferted.  When  thefe  act  together, 
they  draw  the  head  backward,  but  when  they  aft 
fingly,  they  draw  it  a little  to  one  fide. 

The  third  pair,  named  coniplexim,  or  lrigevnmm> 
becaufe  each  of  them  arifes  with  three  heads  ; two 
from  the  firft,  fecond,  fourth,  and  fifth  tranfverfe 
procelfes  of  the  cheft,  and  the  third  from  the  ridge 
of  the  fcventh  vertebra  of  the  neck  ; all  which 
uniting  together,  are  inferted  into  the  noil-bone. 

The  third  puller-back  of  the  head,  or  fourth  pair, 
called  parvum  crajjum.  Thefe  are  fituated  under  the 
former,  arifing  nervous  from  the  tranfverfe  procelfes 
of  the  fix  uppermoll  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  but  after- 
wards, becoming  flefhy,  are  carried  obliquely  up- 
ward, and  are  inferted  into  the  hindermoft  root  of 
the  proceffus  mammillaris.  When  thefe  a£t  fingly, 
they  incline  the  head  lightly  backward  to  one  fide, 
but  when  they  aft  together,  they  bring  it  ftreight 
backward. 

The  reftum  majus,  and  reftum  minus,  which 
make  up  the  fifth  and  fixth  pair,  are  feated  one 
under  the  other,  and  are  both  inferted  into  the  noli, 
alfifting  the  fourth  pair  in  their  a£tion. 

The  obliquum  fuperius,  which  is  accounted  the 
feventh  pair,  arife  from  the  middle  of  the  occiput, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  lips  of  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
celfes  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck  ; their  ufe  be- 
ino-  to  nod  the  head  backward. 

The  lalt  pair,  called  obliquum  ivferius,  take  their 
origin  from  the  fpine  or  ridge  of  the  fecond  vertebra 
of  the  neck,  and  forming  an  oblique  courfe,  termi- 
nate in  the  tranfverfe  procelfes  of  the  firft  vertebra, 
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being  of  ufe  to  move  the  head  femicircularly.  Now 
the  reafon  why  there  are  fo  many  mufcles  appointed 
to  move  the  head  backward,  is  becaufe  of  its  great 
bulk  and  weight ; by  which  means  it  is  of  itfelf  prone 
enough  to  incline  forward  and  downward,  fo  that  it 
wants  not  only  a flay,  but  requireth  a greater  force 
to  move  it  upward  or  backward. 

The  mufcles  common  to  the  head  and  neck,  are 
Jn  number  four  pair,  as  has  been  obferved. 

The  firft  called  fpinatum , bccaufe  they  are  featecj 
among  the  fpines  of  the  vertebrae,  take  their  rife 
from  the  root  of  the  fpines  of  the  feven  uppermofl 
vertebrae  of  the  chefl,  and  five  lowermoft  of  the 
neck,  and  are  inferred  into  the  whole  lower  fide  of 
the  fpine  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck.  Their 
office  is  to  bend  the  neck  backward,  or  a little  ob- 
liquely. 

The  next  pair  is  called  tranfuerfalet  becaufe  they 
both  arife,  and  are  inferred  into  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  vertebrae,  arifing  from  thofe  of  the 
uppermoft  vertebrae  of  the  cheft;  and  being  inferred 
into  the  outfides  of  all  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the 
neck-bones.  Their  ufe  is  the  fame  with  the  firil 
pair. 

The  third  pair,  called  longum , lie  hid  under  the 
gullet,  arifing  from  the  body  of  the  fifth  and  fixth 
vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  reaching  the  higheft  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck,  into  which  they  are  inferted. 
Their  ufe  is  contrary  to  the  firft  two  pair,  bending 
the  neck  forward  when  they  aft  together,  and  when 
they  a6i  fingly,  to  one  fide. 
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The  laft  pair  is  called  triangulare.  Thefe  are 
featcd  forward  on  the  Tides  of  the  neck,  having 
fome  perforations,  by  which  veins,  arteries,  and 
nerves,  pals  out  of  the  body  into  the  fore-legs. 


SECT.  VIII. 

OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BREAST. 


ITTAVING  briefly  run  over  the  mufcles  which 
| ferve  to  move  the  head  and  neck,  we  come 
now  to  thofe  of  the  bread,  which  aduate  the  chedj 
whereof  four  pair  widen  and  dilate  it,  and  two  pair 
contrad  it. 

The  fil'd  of  thofe  which  ferve  to  widen  the  breads 
are  called  fubclavium , from  their  fituation  under  the 
clavicle,  or  collar-bone.  Thefe  arife  from  under 
that  bone,  and  are  implanted  into  the  fil'd  rib  near 
the  bread-bone,  drawing  the  fil'd  rib  upward  and 


outward. 

The  fccond  pair,  called  /erratum  majus  anticum 
(from  the  refemblance  their  tendons  have  to  the 
teeth  of  a faw)  arife  from  the  infide  of  the  fhoulder- 
blade,  and  the  two  upper  ribs,  and  are  inferted 
into  the  lower  five  true  ribs,  and  two  upper  fhort 
ribs,  fo  that  their  breadth  takes  up  a great  part  of 
the  fide  of  the  ched.  Thefe  co-operate  with  the 
fird  pair  in  widening  the  ched,  as  do  alfo  the  two 
following  pair,  viz.  the  ferratum  podicum  fuperius, 
rifing  from  the  lpines  of  the  three  lower  rack-bones 
c?f  the  neck,  and  fil'd  of  the  back,  and  being  inferted 
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•into  the  interdices  of  the  upper  ribs  ; and  the  par 
ferratum  podicum  inferius,  taking  its  origin  from  the 
fipines  of  the  three  lowermod  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
and  fil'd  of  the  loins,  and  having  their  inferiions 
into  three  or  four  lower  ribs,  before  they  turn  car- 
tilaginous. 

Thefe  four  pair,  together  with  the  midriff,  and 
the  widening  intercodal  mufcles,  dilate  the  ched  in 
infpiration;  that  is  to  fay,  in  drawing  in  the  breath; 
and  the  two  following  pair,  viz.  the  trianguiare  and 
facrolumbum,  with  the  internal  and  intercodals* 
deprefs  the  ched  in  expiration  or  letting-forth  the 
breath.  The  triangular  pair  having  their  rife  from 
the  middle  line  of  the  bread  bone,  on  itsinfide,  and 
their  infertion  into  the  bony  ends  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  true  ribs;  and  the  other  pair 
taking  their  origin  from  the  os  facrum  and  fpine  of 
the  loins,  and  having  their  infertion  into  the  lower 
fide  of  all  the  ribs,  about  three  or  four  fingers 
breadth  from  the  ridge  of  the  back. 

SECT.  IX. 

OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK  AND  LOINS,  WITH 
THOSE  OF  THE  FUNDAMENT  AND  BLADDER, 

THE  mufcles  of  the  back  and  loins  are  ufually 
reckoned  four  pair,  which  are  common  to 

both. 

The  fii  d go  by  the  name  of  longiJJimi>  from  their 
extraordinary  length,  being  the  longed  of  the  whole 

body. 
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body,  and  endued  with  mod  flrength.  They  arife 
from  the  os  facrum  and  haunch-bone,  and  pafling 
by  the  ridge  of  the  loins,  back,  and  neck,  they  reach 
to  the  mammillary  procelfes  of  the  temple-bones ; 
they  are  almod  confounded  with  the  par  facrolum- 
bum  and  the  femifpinatum,  in  their  paffage  through 
the  loins,  but  arriving  towards  the  back,  they  again 
part  with  them,  and  appear  to  be  diflin6l  from  them. 
When  both  acf  together,  they  extend  the  back  and 
loins,  but  when  they  act  fingly,  they  incline  the 
fpine  to  one  fide.  They  are  of  farther  ufe  to  mod 
creatures,  but  efpecially  to  beads  of  burden,  being 
a bar  and  day  to  the  whole  back. 

The  par  quadratum , or  fecond  pair,  fo  called  from 
their  figure,  being  fquare  when  joined  together* 
though  triangular  when  feparate.  They  arife  broad, 
thickand  dediy,  from  the  backward  and  upper  cavity 
of  the  haunch-bone,  and  from  the  inner  and  upper 
fide  of  the  os  facrum,  and  are  inferted  into  all  the 
tranfverfe  procelfes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins. 
Their  ufe  is  to  bend  the  racks  of  the  loins  with  a 
right  motion  forward  or  downward,  but  when  one 
Only  a£ls,  it  draws  the  loins  to  one  fide  fomewhat' 
downward. 

The  third  pair,  arifing  from  the  os  facrum,  are 
therefore  called  par  facrum ; they  fpring  from  that 
part  of  the  faid  bone  where  the  fpine  is  fadened> 
ending  in  the  fpine  of  the  lowed  vertebra  of  the 
thorax;  but  at  the  fame  time  having  in  theirpalfage 
feveral  infertions  into  divers  of  the  fpines  and  oblique 
proceffes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins.  If  thefe  a6l 
Separately,  they  pull  the  body  a little  on  onufide; 
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but  when  both  a£l  together,  they  extend  that  part 
of  the  fpine  to  which  they  are  fattened. 

The  laft  pair,  called  femifpinalum , arife  with  a 
nervous  original  from  all  the  lpines  or  ridges  of  the 
os  facrum  and  loins,  and  are  inferted  into  the  trank, 
verfe  procefles  of  the  loins,  and  fome  of  the  lower- 
moll  of  the  cheft.  When  all  thefe  mufcles  of  the 
back  and  loins  work  together,  the  whole  back  is  ex- 
tended ; but  if  the  mufcles  of  that  fide  alone,  the 
body  is'  then  inclined  to  that  fide. 

The  anus  hath  three  mufcles,  two  called  the  le- 
vators, and  one  named  its  fphinElre. 

The  fphinclre  is  feated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
fir  eight  gut,  encompafling  it  all  round  like  a ring. 
It  is  attached  to  the  lower  vertebrae  of  the  os  facruin, 
compofed  of  circular  fibres,  being  of  ufe  to  contract 
the  orifice  of  that  gut,  as  has  been  obferved  in  ano_ 
ther  place. 

The  two  levators,  or  lifters-up  of  the  fundament 
are  Imall,  broad,  and  nervous,  arifing  from  the  liga- 
ments of  the  hip-bones  and  os  lacrum,  from  whence 
palfing  by  the  fides  of  the  gut,  they  adhere  to  it* 
and  are  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  fphindlre  ; 
a portion  of  them  alfo  growing  to  the  root  of  the 
yard,  and  in  mares  to  the  neck  of  the  matrix.  Their 
ufe  is  to  aflift  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  belly  in  the 
expul  lion  of  the  excrements,  which  they  do  by  lifting 
up  the  fundament. 

The  bladder  has  alfo  its  fphin&re,  which  is  com. 
pofed  of  circular  fibres,  as  that  of  the  anus  ; and  in 
like  manner  ferves  to  conflringe  or  draw  up  its 
neck,  tha,t  the  urine  may  not  pafs  out  without  a 
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fpontaneous  relaxing  of  that  mufcle.  In  mares  it  is 
leated  at  the  orifice  where  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
opens  into  the  vagina. 

Having  already  taken  notice  of  the  mufcles  be- 
longing to  the  yard,  called  its  erectors  and  dilatcrs,  and 
the  cremafter  mufcles,  by  which  the  Hones  are  fuf- 
pended,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the  clitoris  in  mares,  we  fhall 
therefore  pal’s  them  by  in  this  place,  and  proceed  to 
the  fhoulder-blade,  &c. 


SECT.  X. 

OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  SHOULDER-BLADE  AND 
SHOULDER,  WITH  THOSE  WHICH  MOVE  THE 
FORE-LEG  AND  FOOT. 


fhoulder-blade  has  four  pair  of  mufcles, 
agreeable  to  its  four  feveral  motions. 

The  firft  pair,  called  cue ul lares,  from  the  refem- 
blance  they  bear  to  a monk’s  hood,  are  feated  be- 
tween the  two  fhoulder-blades,  covering  the  top  of 
the  withers.  Thefe  arife  thin  and  fleflry  from  the 
hind  part  of  the  head,  but  as  they  pafs  down  the 
neck,  have  other  membranous  beginnings  from  five 
of  its  fpines,  and  from  eight  or  nine  of  the  upper- 
mofl  of  the  cheft,  and  are  inferted  into  the  whole 
fpine  of  the  fhoulder-blade,  as  alfo  into  the  fhoulder- 
bone,  arid  broader  part  of  the  collar-bone.  When 
the  upper  part  of  this  mufcle  is  contracted,  then  the 
fhoulder-blade  is  thought  to  be  moved  fomewhat 
obliquely  upward,  becaufe  of  the  oblique  dire&ion 
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bf  its  fibres;  but  when  that  part  which  fprings  front 
the  withers  is  contra£tedy  it  is  then  pulled  (freight 
thither'Ward. 

Th£  l'ecohd  pair  die  called  levdtOres ; or  lifters. 
They  are  fituated  above  the  collar-bone,  arifing 
from  the  tranfve.rfe  procelfes  of  the  firfl  four  verte- 
bras of' the  neck,  and  are  iriferted  into  the  fore  cor- 
ner of  the  flioulder-blades ; thefe  draw  the  blades 
upward  and  forward; 

The  third  pair,  named  f erratum  minus  aiititum , lie 
under  the  pectoral  mufdles,  and  fpring  from  the  lout 
upperrhoft  ribs,  before  they  turn  gnltly,  by  four 
flefhy  portions  reprefen  ting  the  teeth  of  a law,  and 
are  itlferted  into  the  anchor-like  procefs  of  the 
fhoulder-blade;  Thefe  move  the  fhoulder-blades 
forward  toward  the  cheft; 

The  lalt  pair,  called  rhomboidcs ; are  feated  under 
the  cutullares;  and  take  their  origin  from  the  hinder 
procelfes  of  the  three  lowermolt  fpi'nes  of  the  rack- 
bones  of  the  neck,  and  from  the  three  upp^rmofl  of 
the  chefty  and  are  implanted  into  the  bafts  of  the 
Ihoulder-blades,-  their  ufe  being  to  draw  them  fome- 
what  upward  and  backward. 

? . * > 

The  flioulder  has  five  feveral  motions  performed 
by  nine  mufcles,  viz.-  backward,  forward,  upward; 
downward,  and  circularlv. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  a deferiplion  of  its  muf- 
dles, it  will  be  proper  to  intimate;  that  although  the 
Ihoulder-blades  in  horfeS  are  generally  taken  for  part 
of  the  fhoulder,  yet  anatoinilts  have  alwayi  dif- 
tingiiifhed  between  Lhe  fhoulder- blade  and  fhoulder; 
accounting  that  part  only  to  be  the  fhoulder,-  which 
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is  joined  to  the  fhoulder-blade,  and  reaches  toward 
the  elbow. 

The  fir  ft  of  its  mufcles  is  called  delloides , from  its 
figure  refembling  the  Greek  letter  A.  It  arifes 
flelhy  from  the  midfi  of  the  collar-bone,  the  top  of 
the  fhoulder,  and  the  whole  ridge  of  the  fhoulder- 
blade,  and  is  inferted  in  the  middle  of  the  fhoulder- 
bone.  This  mufcle  not  only  railes  up  the  fhoulder^ 
which  is  its  chief  and  principal  ufe,  but  by  the 
various  dire&ions  of  its  fibres,  it  affifts  in  other 
motions,  but  efpecially  in  that  which  is  circular. 

The  fecond  erector  of  the  fhoulder  is  named fa- 
prafpinatuSy  becaufe  it  fills  all  that  cavity  which  is  be- 
tween its  fpine  and  upper  edge.  It  arifes  from  the 
fipitie  of  the  blade,  with  a long  and  flefhy  beginning, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  neck  of  the  fhoulder-bone  by 
a ftrong  and  broad  tendon. 

The  latijfimus  and  rotundus  major , are  the  two  de- 
prelfors  of  the  fhoulder  ; the  firfl  is  fo  called  from 
its  breadth  • for,  with  its  fellow,  it  almoft  covers  the 
whole  back.  It  rifes  from  the  tops  of  all  the  fpines 
of  the  rack-bones  that  are  between  the  fixth  verte- 
bra of  the  cheft,  and  the  middle  of  the  os  facrurrg 
as  alfo  from  the  upper  part  of  the  haunch-bone,  and 
Is  inferted  below  the  upper  head  of  the  fhoulder- 
bone  length-ways. 

The  fecond  depreffor,  which  is  the  fourth  mufcle 
of  the  fhoulder,  called  rotundus  major , takes  its  origin 
from  the  lower  cofla  of  the  fhoulder-blade,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
fhoulder-bone.  The  ufe  of  this,  and  the  lafi  de- 
l'cribed,  is  to  pull  the  fhoulder  downward. 
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The  two  pair  of  mufcles  which  bring  the  Ihoulder 
forward,  are  called,  the  one  by  the  name  of  petto ~ 
ralisy  and  the  other  coracoideus.  The  pe&oralis  is  fo 
called  from  its  fituation  on  the  fore-lide  of  the  brealt. 
It  arifes  from  the  middle  of  the  collar-bone;  its 
middle  proceeds  from  the  whole  length  of  the  brealt- 
bone,  and  the  ends  of  the  griftles  of  all  thole  ribs 
which  terminate  in  it ; and  its  lower  part  fprings 
from  the  lixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  ribs.  Its  in- 
fertion  is  with  a broad  and  finewy  tendon  into  the 
fhoulder-bone,  a little  below  its  head. 

The  coracoideus  has  its  beginning  from  the  pro- 
ceffus  coracoides,  from  whence  it  reaches  to  the 
middle  of  the  fhoulder-bone,  where  it  terminates. 
The  ufe  of  this,  and  the  former,  is  to  draw  the  fhoul- 
der  forward. 

The  following  three  mufcles,  viz.  the  infrafpina- 
tus,  fubfcapularis,  and  rotundus  minor,  move  the 
Ihouldef  backward. 

The  infrafpinatus  arifes  from  the  balls  of  the  blade 
below  its  ridge,  and  is  inferted,  by  a broad  and 
fhort  tendon,  into  the  fourth  ligament  of  the  fhoul- 
der-bone. 

The  fubfcapularis  is  feated  between  the  fcapuJa 
and  ribs,  and  is  inferted  into  one  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  Ihoulder ; and  the  rotundus  minor,  which  arifes 
from  the  lowell  corner  of  the  fcapula,  is  implanted 
into  the  neck  of  the  Ihoulder-bone. 

As  to  the  circular  motion  of  the  Ihoulder,  that  is 
not  performed  by  any  fmgle  mufcle,  but  by  fevera] 
of  thefe  Already  named  acting  fucceffively  one  after 
another,  which  is  eafily  enough  to  be  conceived  by 
fhofe  whq  carefully  obferve  thei;  origins  and  in_ 
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fcrtionSj  and  the  various  direftjons  of  their  fibres. 
But  we  flia.ll  now  proceed  to  thofe  that  move  the 
fore-leg  and  foot. 

I he  fore-leg  is  bended  by  two  mufeies,  viz.  the 
biceps  and  brachiaeus  ipternus. 

The  biceps,  fo  called  from  its  double  head,  or  be- 
ginning, arifing  partly  from  the  upper  brim  of  the 
fhoulder-blade,  and  partly  frorr;  tl^e  anchor-like  pro- 
cefs  of  the  fame  bone.  This  mufcle  becometh 
flrong  and  flefhy,  and  runs  all  along  the  infide  of 
the  cubit-bone  to  the  knee,  where  it  is  inferted.  Its 
office  is  to  bend  the  cubit  forward,  and  fomewhat 
inward. 

The  fecond,  or  brachiazus  internes,  fo  called  in 
man,  from  its  fituation  on  the  infide  of  the  arm,  and 
may  properly  enough  retain  the  fame  name  in  a, 
horfe.  This  takes  its  beginning  near  the  infection 
of  the  deltojdes,  after  which  it  runs  its  courfe  as  the 
former,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fore-fide  of  the 
cubit-bone,  a little  above  the  knee,  and  is  affifling 
to  the  former.  * ' 

Two  mufcles  alfo  extend  the  cubitt  and  thefe  are 
feated  on  its  hind  part  ; the  find  is  called  longus.  lrr 
takes  its  origin  from  the  lovv^p  ril>  of  the  blade-bone, 
and  defeending  along  the  hinder  part  of  the  fhoul- 
der-bone,  js  inferted  into  the  outfide  of  the  cubitr 
bone,  toward  the  knee.  Tf’his  draws  the  leg  back- 
ward, and  fomewhat  outward,  and  thereby 
flretches  it  out  (freight. 

The  fecond  is  called  brevis , from  its  fhortnefs ; it 
arifes  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
fhoulder-bone,  and  holding  the  fame  courfe  with 

the 
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the  firft,  it  is  inferted  alfo  with  it,  and  aflifts  it  in 
its  motion. 

There  are  befides  thefe,  two  other  mufcles,  which 
give  their  afliftance  in  extending  the  cubit,  viz.  the 
brachiaeus  externus,  and  ancomcus  ; but  Spigelius* 
and  others,  have  thought  the  one  to  be  only  part  of 
the  longus,  and  the  other  a part  of  the  fhort  inufcle, 
and  therefore  have  left  them  out. 

Thefe  are  all  the  mufcles  that  move  the  fore-leg 
of  a horfe,  falling  fomewhat  Ihort  of  the  number  of 
thofe  which  move  the  arm  of  a man,  by  realon  a 
horfe  has  only  one  hngle  bone  in  that  part,  whereas 
there  are  two  in  the  arm  of  a man,  viz.  the  cubit 
and  ulna,  which  ferve  to  turn  the  arm  and  hand 
round  ; which  kind  of  motion  is  not  necelfary  for 
a quadruped. 

The  lhank,  which  fomewhat  anfwers  to  the  meta- 
carp in  a man,  has  the  fame  number  of  mufcles 
with  the  fore-leg,  viz.  two  extenfors,  and  two 
flexors. 

The  firft  of  the  flexors,  or  benders,  is  called  cu- 
bitccus  interims',  it  arifes  from  the  inner  knob  of  the 

r 

fhoulder-bone,  and  is  implanted  into  the  inner  and 
hinder  Tides  of  the  top  of  the  fhank.  ffhe  fecond 
may  be  callec}  the  cubitcei  interni  focius , or  auxila- 
rius , as  having  the  lame  rife,  progrels,  and  infertion^ 
with  the  other. 

The  extenders  of  the  fhank  are  the  cubitaeus  ex- 
ternus, and  its  fellow,  which  take  their  origin  from 
the  outer  knob  pf  the  fhoulder-bone,  and  are  in- 
ferted into  the  outer  and  fore-fide  of  the  head  of  the 
fhank. 
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The  next  joint  is  the  great  pattern,  anfwering  to 
the  firft  joint  of  the  finger  in  a man’s  hand,  as  the 
little  pattern  does  to  the  fecond,  and  the  coffin  joint 
to  that  on  which  the  nail  grows  ; all  which  are  bend- 
ed and  extended  as  the  former. 

The  firft  bender  of  the  patterns  and  coffin-joint 
is  called  Jublimis  ; it  fprings  from  the  inner  knob 
of  the  fhoulder-bone,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
patterns. 

The  fecond  is  na;ned  profundus,  arrfing  from  the 
tipper  part  of  the  cubit-bone,  and  bending  its 
courfe  down  to  the  coffin-joint,  into  which  it  is  in-r 
felted. 

They  are  extended  by  one  confiderablc  mufcle, 
called  extenfor  magnus.  This  fprings  from  the  outer 
knob  of  the  ffioulder-bone,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
fore  and  outer  parts  of  the  pattern  and  coffin-joint. 

Laftly,  the  mufcle  which  anfwers  to  that  called 
palmar  is  in  a man ; it  arifes  flettry  from  the  inner 
knob  of  the  fhoulder-bone,  but  prefently  grows  into 
a.  flender  tendon,  which  defeends  to  the  foie  of  the 
foot* 
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table  I. 

Reprefents  a Horfe Jlanding  with  his  Face  towards 
that  any  Perfon  may  have  a full  View  of  all  the  Mujcks 
that  appear  on  his  Fore-Parts. 

1.  Reprefents  the  par  maftoideum. 

2.  The  mufcles  of  the  fcapula,  or  Ihoulder- 

blade. 

3.  The  par  trigeminum,  or  cotnplexum. 

4.  The  par  triangulare,  or  fcalenum. 

5.  The  wind-pipe  in  its  natural  fituation. 

6.  The  par  longum,  removed  from  under  the 

gullet. 

-7.  The  pair  of  the  nofe,  called  philtrum. 

8.  The  clofing  mufcles  of  the  nollrils, 

9.  The  mufcles  of  the  eye-lids. 

10.  The  temporal  mufcles. 

1 1.  The  mufcles  of  the  ear. 

12.  The  frontal,  or  forehead  mufcles. 

13.  The  cucullaris,  or  monk’s  hood. 

14.  The  deltoides  of  the  fhoulder. 

15.  The  ferratus  major  anticus,  fhrunk  up. 

16.  The  peftorals. 

17.  The  deltoides  of  the  thigh. 

18.  The  ferratus  polticus. 

19.  The  external  intercoftal  mufcles. 

20.  21,  22.  The  three  buttock  mufcles.* 
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SECT.  XL 

OF  THE  MLtSCLES  OF  THE  THIGH,  ANt)  THOSE 
WHICH  MOVE  THE  HIND-LEG  AND  FOOT. 

TIIE  thigh  of  a horfe  comprehends  that  part 
which  is  betWceii  the  joint  bf  the  huckle,  or 
whirl-bone,  and  the  flifle. 

It  is  moved  by  feveral  mufcles,  the  firft  of  which 
are  called  the  benders  of  the  thighy  and  are  in  num- 
ber three,  viz.  the  pfoas,  the  iliacus  internus,  and 
peclineus. 

The  firft  of  thefe  arifes  flefhy  from  the  tranfverfe 
procelfes  of  the  two  lowermoft  vertebras  of  the  chelt, 
and  two  or  three  Uppermoll  of  the  loins,  from 
whence,  defeendmg  by  the  inhde  of  the  os  iliumi 
it.  ends  in  a ftrong  round  tendon,  which  is  inferted 
into  the  fore-fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lelfer  head 
of  the  thigh  bofte,.  The  ufe  of  this  mufcle  is  to 
draw  the  thigh  upward,  and  fomewhat  inward. 

The  fecond,  or  iliacus  internus,  fpringeth  with  a 
fiender  flefhy  beginning  from  the  inlide  of  the 
haunch-bone ; and  being  joined  by  its  tendon  to 
the  former  mufcle,  is  inferted  by  a round  tendon 
into  the  lelfer  head,  or  rotator,  of  the  thigh  bone. 
This  mufcle  is  alfo  of  ufe  to  raife  the  thigh  upwardy 
though  not  fo  much  inward  as  the  other. 

The  pe6tineus,  which,  is  the  laft  of  thefe  three 
mufcles,  arifes  broad  and  flefhy  from  the  line,  of  the 
fhare-bone,  near  the  griftle,  and  is  implanted  with 
a broad  and  large  tendon  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
thigh-bone.  This  draws  the  thigh  upward1  and  in- 
ward! 
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ward,  and  is  that  mufcle,  which,  in  men,  helps  to 
lay  one  thigh  over  the  other. 

This  mufcle,  and  all  thofe  that  follow;  except  the 
two  laft,  are  inferted  into  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh 
bone,  juft  above  the  ftifle  ; whereas  in  men,  they  are 
mod,  or  all  of  them,  inferted  into  its  upper  part, 
either  at  its  neck,  or  into  one  or  other  of  the  two' 
knobs  at  the  lower  end  of  its  neck;  called  the  great 
and  lelfer  trochanters . 

Anatomifts  think  the  reafon  of  this  difference  is 
owing  to  the  fhortnefs  of  the  thigh-bone  of  a horfe; 
compared  with  that  of  a man,  whereby  his  mufcles 
being  very  plump  and  bulky  upon  his  buttocks,  it 
was  neceffary  they  fhould  have  fome  fpace  to  grow 
more  flender,  and  become  tendinous  ; and  therefore 
we  find  they  are  extended  as  far  as  the  ftifle;  which 
anfwers  to  the  knee  in  man.  But  this  is  alfo  owing 
to  the  different  aflion  of  the  thigh  of  a horfe  from 
that  of  a man,  which  manifeftly  requires  its  mufcles 
to  have  a lower  infertion. 

As  there  are  three  mufcles  which  bend  the  thigh 
forward,  it  has  the  fame  number  to  bend  it  back- 
ward; 

The  firft  is  called  glutceus  externus , or  the  moft  out-' 
ward  buttock-mufcle  ; it  rifes  with  a flefhy  beginning 
from  the  crupper,  the  ridge  of  the  haunch-bone,  and 
from  the  os  facrumy  and  paflifig  over  the  joint  of  the 
huckle-bone,'  it  ends  in  a ftrong  and  broad  tendon, 
which  is  inferted  above  the  ftifle  into  the  inner  part 
of  the  thigh-bone.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  the  thigh 
and  enable  a horfe  to  go  backward,' 

The  next  is  called  the  glutceiis  melius ; lying  in  man 
direclly  under  the  other;  but  in  a horfe,  fide  by  fide 
2 I • with 
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with  the  other.  It  rifes  from  the  fpine  of  the  haunch- 
bone,  a little  higher  than  the  other,  and  from  thence 
defcends  obliquely  over  the  joint  of  the  hip,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  lower  end  of  the  outer  fide  of  the 
thigh-bone.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  the  thigh,  and  to 
draw  it  outward  and  backward,  as  when  a hovfo 
Hands  to  ftale. 

The  third  and  lad  of  the  extenders  is  called 
glutceus  minor,  or  lelfer  buttock-mufcle  ; it  rifes  round 
and  flclhy  as  high  as  the  former,  and  defcending 
obliquely  over  the  joint  of  the  hip  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  thigh-bone,  is  inferted  fomewhat  towards  its 
fore-fide.  This  affifls  the  other  in  its  action. 

The  thigh  is  moved  inward  by  the  triceps ; or, 
according  to  forne,  the  quadriceps,  from  its  having 
four  heads ; the  firlt  head  riling  nervous  from  the 
Upper  part  of  the  lhare-borre,  and  defcending  to  the 
infide  of  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh-bone.  The 
fecond  beginning  flefhy  at  the  lower  fide  of  the  fame 
bone,  and  ending  a little  higher  than  the  former. 
The  third  arifing  partly  nervous  and  partly  flefhy, 
from  the  under  fide  of  the  coxendix,  is  inferted 
near  the  laft.  The  fourth,  having  a like  origin 
from  the  tip  of  the  coxendix,  runs  along  the  infide 
of  the  thigh,  and  ends  in  a round  tendon,  which 
joining  with  the  tendon  of  the  firlt  part  of  this 
mufcie,  has  the  fame  infertion  with  it. 

The  thigh  is  alfo  turned  outward  by  four  fmalj 
mufcles,  called  quadrigmini , all  which  are  placed 
one  by  another,  upon  the  outfide  of  the  articulation 
of  the  thigh.  The  fill!  is  the  longeft,  and  takes  its 
origin  from  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  os  facrurri  j 
afterwards,,  palling  over  the  great  rotator,,  it  is  in- 
ferted 
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ferted  into  the  outhde  of  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh- 
bone. 

The  fecond  and  third  arife  both  of  them  from  the 
knob  of  the  os  ifchium,  near  each  other,  and  are  in- 
ferted with  the  firfl. 

The  fourth  is  more  flefliy  than  the  reft,  arifing 
from  the  inner  part  of  the  knob  of  the  ifchium,  and 
terminating  with  the  former.  To  thefe  muft  be 
added  the  deltoides  of  the  thigh,  which  fpringsfrom 
the  outfide  of  the  tip  of  the  ilium,  with  a ftiarp  be^- 
ginning,  but  growing  triangular,  is  inferted  with  a 
broad  membranous  tendon  into  the  outftde  of  the 
thigh-bone;  by  its  lituation  it  feems  to  aflift  the 
action  of  the  quadrigemini, 

Tut  laftly,  the  thigh  is  turned  obliquely  by  two 
mufcles,  called,  obturatorcs,  or  Jlopers.  The  firft  is 
called  obturator  internus,  and  takes  its  origin  from 
the  inner  circumference  of  the  hole  above-men- 
tioned, and  is  inferted  into  the  cavity  of  the  great 
rotator.  The  obturator  externus,  from  the  exter- 
nal circumference  of  the  laid  hole,  ^nd  is  inferted 
into  the  fame  cavity  with  the  former. 

The  leg  has  three  feveral  motions  peculiar  to  it 
viz.  it  is  bended,  extended,  and  turned  obliquely 
outward ; to  perform  all  which  motions,  there  are 
the  fame  number  of  mufcles  in  horfes  as  in  man 
only  that  forne  of  them  are  different  from  thofe  in 
men  with  refpeft  to  their  infertions. 

It  has  firft  of  all  five  mufcles,  called  extenders,  of 
which  the  firft  is  named  membranofus ; andbyfome 
the  fafcia  lata,  becaufe  it  involves  and  covers  almoft 
all  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh.  This  mufcle  rifes 
flcfhyfrom  the  upper  part  of  the  os  ilium,  near  the 

1 2 great 
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great  procefs  of  the  thigh-bone  ; and  covering  the 
whole  thigh  and  the  flifle,  over  which  it  erodes,  it 
is  at  1 aft  inferted  into  the  fore  and  upper  part  of 
,the  leg.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  the  leg  direflly;  or, 
according  to  fome,  to  draw  it  obliquely  outward. 

The  fecond  is  called  longus,  arifing  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  appendix  of  the  os  ilium  ; and  palling 
obliquely  down  the  thigh,  it  is  inferted  into  the  bone 
cf  the  leg,  a little  below  the  Hide.  This  mufcle  not 
only  extends  the  leg,  but  helps  to  draw  it  inward ; 
for  which  reafon  fome  authors  reckon  it  one  of  the 
benders  of  the  leg'. 

O 

The  third  is  called  rectus,  from  its  {freight  courfe. 
It  takes  its  beginning  from  the  lower  brim  of  the 
haunch-bone,  and  defeends  {freight  down  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  thigh,  until  it  reaches  the  flifle,  where 
it  turns  into  a ffrong  and  broad  tendon  j and  ad- 
hering to  the  patella,  in  its  paffage  over  it,  it  is  at 
laft  inferted  into  the  fore-hde  of  the  upper  part  o.f 
the  {hank. 

The  fourth  is  named  vajlus  exlernus , becaufe  of  its 
great  bulk;  it  rifes  from  the  root  of  the  great  tro- 
ichanter,  and  from  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
cleaving  clofe  to  its  outhde,  until  it  arnves  at  thy 
flifle,  where,  becoming  membranous  and  broad,, 
and  uniting  with  the  tendon  of  the  {freight  mufcle, 
it  is  inferted  into  the  fame  place  with  it,  but  on  its 
outfide. 

The  lad,  or  vaflus  internus,  rifes  from  the  root  of 
the  leffer  trochanter,  and  defeending  down  the  infide 
of  the  thigh-bone,  it  unites  itfelf  with  the  former 
two,  after  it  has  palled  over  the  flifle,  and  is  inferted 
with  them  into  the  fame  place  of  the  tibia.  Thefe 

three 
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three  laft-defcribed  mufcles  joining  together  at  their 
crofling  the  ftifle,  form  one  broad  and  ilrong  ten- 
don, which  involves  the  patella,  or  knee-bone  of 
the  ftifle,  and  tying  it  fo  firmly  that  it  is  almoft 
impolfible  for  it  to  be  difplaced. 

The  benders  of  the  leg  are  in  number  four,  viz. 
the  biceps,  the  femimembranofus,  the  femmervofuSj, 
and  gracilis. 

The  biceps  rifes  fharp  and  nervous  from  the  ap- 
pendage of  the  coxendix,  and  palling  along  the  out- 
fide  of  the  thigh,  is  inferted  into  the  outfide  of  the 
appendix  of  the  tibia,  or  leg-bone,  This  bends  the 
leg  by  pulling  it  backward. 

The  next  is  the  femimembranofus,  which  takes  its 
beginning  from  the  knob  of  the  coxendix,  as  the 
other,  and  running  down  the  back  part  of  the 
thigh,  is  inferted  into  that  part  of  the  leg-bone, 
which  in  man  is  called  the  ham. 

The  third  is  called  fevunervofusy.  being  partly  ner- 
vous and  partly  flefhy,  as  the  other  is  partly  flefhy 
and  parfly  membranous.  It  has  the  fame  origin 
with  the  other  two;  but  defeending  obliquely  to- 
wards the  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  it  reaches  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg-bone,  into  whofe  inner  part  it  is 

ipferted. 

» * - 

The  fourth  is  called  gracilis , being  (lender ; it 
arifes  with  a nervous  beginning,  from  the  middle  of 
the  fhare-bone,  and  defeending  along  the  infide  of 
the  thigh,  is  inferted  near  the  other.  When  thefe 
mufcles  a 61  together,  they  draw  the  leg  directly 
backwaid ; but  when  they  a6i  fingly,  forne  being 
placed  more  outward,  and  fome  more  inward,  they 
then  bend  the  leg  either  to  this  or  that  fide. 


But 
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But  be  Tides  thefe,  there  is  another  called  poplitams^ 
which  moves  the  leg  obliquely.  This  riles  broad  and* 
nervous  from  the  outer  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  and 
going  obliquely  down  the  thigh,  is  inferted  in  the 
back  part  of  the  upper  knob  of  the  tibia. 

We  come  now  to  the  mufcles  which  move  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg  and  foot ; and  here  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  take  notice,  that  by  the  lower  part  og 
the  leg,  is  to  be  underltood  that  fpace  which  reaches 
from  the  hock  to  the  great  pattern,  which 
we  find  to  be  anfwerable  to  the  inttep  in  men,  as 
the  great  and  little  pattern  anfwer  to  the  firft  and 
fecond  joints  of  the  toes  ; and  the  coffin-joint  to 
that  whereon  the  nails  grow. 

D 

The  inttep  is  bended  by  two  mufcles,  viz.  the 
tibaus  anticus,  and  peronceus  anticus.  The  firft  arifes 
fharp  and  flefhy  from  the  upper  appendix  of  the 
leg-bone,  cleaving  clofe  to  its  defcent,  and  patting 
under  the  griftle  of  the  hock,  is  divided  into  two  or 
more  tendons,  that  are  inferted  into  the  fore  fide  of 
the  inftep-bone,  which,  with  the  reft  of  the  foot,  it 
proves  forward  and  upward. 

The  fecond  is  called  peronxus  anticusy  though  im- 
properly in  a horfe,  who  wants  that  bone  which  in 
a man  is  named  perone  or  fibula.  This  takes  its  ori- 
gin from  the  upper  appendix  of  the  tibia,  or  leg- 
bone,  and  is  inferted  into  the  outfide  of  the  inftep- 
bone,  which,  with  the  reft  of  the  foot,  it  moves  for- 
ward, and  fomewhat  outward. 

The  foot  is  alfo  extended  or  drawn  backward  by 
three  mufcles,  the  firft  is  called  gajlrocnemus  cxternusy 
and  is  that  mufcle,  which,  in  man,  forms  the  calf 
of  the  leg.  It  takes  its  rife  from  the  inner  head  of 

the 
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the  thigh-bone,  and  part  of  it  from  the  outward 
head  of  the  fame  bone,  and  afterwards  uniting  to- 
gether about  the  middle  of  the  leg,  they  there  turn 
into  one  ftrong  tendon,  which  being  united  with 
that  of  the  following  mufcle,  viz.  the  gajlrocncmvus 
interims , are  both  inserted  into  the  heel-bone. 

This  mufcle  lieth  fomewhat  under  the  former, 
arifing  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
leg-bone,  and  is  inferted  as  aforefaid. 

The  laft  extender  of  the  foot  is  called  plantar  is  > or 
. the  mufcle  of  the  foie  or  tread;  it  ariles  flefhy,  round^ 
and  (lender  between  the  former  two,  taking  its  origin 
from  the  back  part  of  the.  lower  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone, and,  in  its  delcent,  foon  becomes  a (lender 
round  tendon,  which,  joining  very  clofely  with  the 
tendons  of  the  former  two,  paflfes  down  to  the  heel- 
bone,  where  it  leaves  them,  and  proceeds  along  the 
back  part  of  the  inflep-bone,  and  the  two  patterns, 
terminating  within  the  foot  all  over  the  bottom  of  it, 
making  that  part  of  the  foot  which  lies  next  under 
the  foie,  and  plainly  appears  when  the  foie  is  drawn 
out.  The  tendons  of  thefe  three  mufcles  joining 
together,  form  the  great  finew  called  magna  chorda 
by  which  the  butchers  hang  up  their  meat. 

The  foot  is  alfo  moved  fomewhat  fideways,  viz. 
inward  and  outward,  by  two  mufcles. 

The  firtt  is  called  tibialis  poJlicusy  having  its  origin 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  leg-bone,  and  its  in- 
fertion  into  the  foie  of  the  foot,  its  ufe  being  to 
move  the  foot  obliquely  inward. 

'1  he  fecond,  called  par  once  ns  pofhcusy  arifes  from  the 
upper  and  hinder  part  of  the  leg-bone,  by  a nervous 
and  ftrong  beginning,  and  defeending  with  the  ten- 
don 
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don  of  the  peronaeus  anticus,  on  the  outfide  of  the 
hock,  continuing  its  courfe  beyond  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  foot,  into  which  it  is  implanted.  This  moves 
the  foot  contrary  to  the  former,  viz.  obliquely  out- 
ward. 

The  patterns  and  coffin-joint  are  likewife  bended 
,and  extended  by  their  proper  mufcles. 

The  Tenders  are  in  number  two,  viz.  the  flexo1' 
longus,  and  flexor  brevis.  The  firft  arifes  from  the 
tipper  and  hinder  part  of  the  leg-bone,  and  defeends 
on  the  inner  fide  of  the  hoof,  down  the  inftep-bone 
and  patterns,  into  the  coffin-joint.  The  fecond 
takes  its  origin  from  the  infide  of  the  heel-bone,  a 
little  below  the  ■ hock,  and  has  the  fame  infertion 
with  the  former,  Thefe  bend  the  patterns  and 
coffin-joint  backward. 

The  extenders  are  alfo  two,  the  firft  called  ex- 
tenfor  longus , and  the  other  extenfor  brevis ; the  one 
riling  from  the  inner  fide  of  the  fhank,  juft  under 
the  ftifle,  is  inferted  into  the  fore  and  upper  part  of 
the  coffin-joint.  The  other  rifing  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  annular  ligament,  that  binds  about  the 
inftep-joint,  and  defeending  under  the  former,  has 
the  fame  infertion.  Thefe  two  extend  the  patterns 
and  coffin-joint,  by  drawing  them  forward. 
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TABLE  II. 

Reprefents  the  hind,  Part  of  a Horfe  with  liis 

Mufcles. 

A.  The  cucullaris,  or  monk's  hood. 

B.  The  edge  of  the  deltoides  of  the  thigh. 

C.  The  glutaeus  minor,  or  leifer  buttock- 

mufcle. 

D.  The  glutaeus  medius. 

E.  The  glutasus  major,  or  greater  buttock- 

mufcle. 

F.  The  biceps. 

G.  The  feminervofus  of  both  legs. 

H.  The  lividus,  or  pe&inalis  of  both  hind-- 

legs. 

I.  The  femimembranofus. 

K.  The  orbicularis,  or  orbicular  mufcle  of  the 

lips. 

L.  Part  of  the  longiffimus  dorfi. 

M.  The  circular  mufcle  of  the  nofe. 

N.  The  fphin&re  of  the  fundament. 

O.  The  maftoides. 

P.  The  manforius  of  the  cheeks. 

The  -triangularis.  <* 

R.  The  complexus,  or  trigeminus. 

S.  The  tranfverfalis  colli. 

T.  The  fpinatus  colli. 

V.  The  vaftus  externus. 

W . The  gaftrocnemius  externus. 

X.  The  peronaeus  anticus. 

Y.  The  peronaeus  pofticus; 
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SECT.  XII. 

THE  INVESTITURE  AND  TEGUMENTS  OF  THE 
LOWER  BELLY. 

L L that  cavity  which  is  below  the  midriff. 


encompaffed  by  the  fhort  ribs,  is  the  lower 
belly,  the  point  of  the  breaft-bone,  loins,  haunch- 
bone,  and  fhare-bone,  and  is  filled  with  guts, 
■and  other  entrails. 

The  proper  teguments  of  the  lower  belly  are  the 
mufcles,  and  the  membrane  which  lies  under 
them,  called  the  peritonaeum. 

The  mufcles  are  of  different  fhapes  and  figures, 
•according  to  their  feveral  ufes.  Thefe  on  the 
lower  belly  are  divided  into  five  pair,  the  upper- 
moft  are  called  the  oblique  dejcending  mufcles,  and 
derive  their  origin  from  the  fides  of  the  breaft- 
bone,  the  points  of  fome  of  the  lowermoft  ribs, 
where  they  referable  the  teeth  of  afaw  ; from  the 
tips  of  the  crofs-procefles  of  the  joinings  of  the 
rack-bone  in  the  loins,  and  run  floping  down- 
wards into  the  white  line,  which  is  only  a ten- 
dinous fubftance,  formed  by  the  endings  of  fuch 
of  thofe  mufcles  as  meet  and  are  determined  in  it, 
and  reaches  from  the  point  of  the  fword-like 
griftle  of  the  breaft-bone,  as  low  as  the  fhare- 
bone,  dividing  the  lower  belly  in  the  middle. 
Thefe  two  mufcles  have  their  infertion  from  be- 
low the  navel  downwards,  to  the  end  of  that 
line.; 
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The  next  are  the  oblique  afcending  pair.  They 
rife  from  the  upper  part  of  the  haunch-bone,  and 
from  the  procelfes  of  the  vertebras  of  the  loins  and 
os  facrum,  and  taking  a contrary  courfe  to  thefe 
above  defcribed,  they  are  inferted  partly  on  the 
•ends  of  the  fhort-ribs,  and  partly  on  the  white 
line,  from  the  point  of  the  breaft-bone  down  to 
the  navel.  Their  attion  is  different  from  the 
former ; for  as  thofe  draw  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly  lideways,  toward  the  breaft,  from  whence 
they  arife,  fo  thefe  draw  down  the  cheft  fome- 
what  hoping  toward  the  loins. 

The  third  pair  are  called  the  reBi}  or  ffreight 
mufcles , becaufe  their  fibres  run  in  a ffreight 
line  from  their  origin,  at  the  lides  of  the  above- 
mentioned  griftle,  and  the  ends  of  the  baftard- 
ribs  to  the  fhare-bone,  where  they  are  inferted. 
There  are  in  thefe,  feveral  tendinous  interftices, 
which  are  the  caufe  why  fome  anatomiffs  have  di- 
vided them  into  divers  mufcles.  They  fhorten 
the  belly,  by  drawing  the  breaft  and  fhare-bone 
toward  each  other. 

The  fourth  pair  are  called  the  pyramidal*  from  the 
r efemblance  they  bear  to  a pyramid,  being  broad 
at  bottom,  and  growing  gradully  narrower  to- 
wards the  top.  They  feem  to  be  derived  from 
the  ffreight  mufcles,  and  are  affifting  to  them  in 
contra&ing  the  belly; 

The  laft  are  the  fxanfverfe,  or  crofs  mufcles, 
which  have  their  origin  from  the  lowermoft  baftard 
ribs  on  each  fide,  from  the  tranfverfe  procelfes  of 
rhe  joints,  or  vertebrae  of  the  loins  and  haunch- 
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bones,  from  whence,  running  acrofs  the  belly,  they 
are  ipferted  in  the  white  line. 

Befides  that  thefe  mulcles  are  a cover  and  fupr 
port  to  the  lower  belly,  they  have  not  only  their 
particular  offices,  but  act  in  ccnpert  with  each 
other,  and  give  their  mutual  affiflance  in  com- 
preffing  the  guts  to  the  expul fion  of  their  excre- 
ments. 

Underneath  the  mufcles  lies  the  peritonaeum, 
which  is  the  next  proper  tegument  of  the  guts.  It 
is  a double  membrane  of  an  oval  figure,  and  is 
thought  to  derive  its  origin  from  that  which  in- 
volves the  pith  of  the  loins ; its  infide  is  very 
fmooth,  and  lined  with  a fort  of  mucus,  which 
proceeds  from  the  guts,  oyer  which  it  is  fpread. 
From  this  membrane  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
belly  are  furniffied,  either  with  their  common  or 
proper  membranes.  It  has  ligaments,  whereby 
it  helps  to  bind  all  the  guts  in  their  proper  fitu- 
ation,  that  no  violent  motion  may  difplace  them ; 
it  aifo  affords  a ftrong  ligament  to  the  liver,  and 
is  a great  fupport  to  a vafl  number  of  fmaU 
veffels,  which  would  either  be  broke  or  twilled 
in  fo  long  a qourfe,  were  they  not  preferred  with- 
in its  duplicature; 

The  ea*d,  feems  to  be  a proper  invelopment, 
or  coyer  for  the  guts,  being  in  moft  animals 
fpread  all  over  them  ; though  in  a horfe  it  i? 
often  feen  to  lie  forward  in  wrinkles,  which  may 
be  occafioned  by  his  violent  labour.  It  is  in 
figure  like  a purfe-net,  being  double,  and  open 
at  top,  but  knit  together  towards  the  bottom:  It 

adheres 
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adheres  to  the  lower  part  of  the  domach,  and 
likewife  to  the  fpleen,  and  hollow  fides  of  the 
liver.  By  its  under-dde  it  is  fadened  to  that 
part  of  the  gut  colon,  which  lies  under  the  fto- 
mach  lengthways,  and  likewife  to  the  fweet- 
bread,  and  beginning  of  the  fmall  guts. 

As  the  caul  has  plenty  of  fat-,  it  not  onlyferves 
to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  domach  and  mod  of 
the  guts  moid,  but  alfo  to  cherifh  them  with  its 
warmth.  And  befides  this,  it  has  likewife  a far- 
ther ufe,  viz.  to  fudain  a vad  number  of  branches 
of  veffels  which  pafs  between  its  membranes  to  the 
domach,  fpleen,  and  guts,  &c. 


SECT.  XIII. 

pF  THE  GULLET,  STOMACH,  GUTS,  _^ND 
MESENTERY. 

THOUGH  all  the  gullet  is  not  contained  in 
the  lower  belly,  yet  as  it  is  an  appendage 
to  the  domach,  and  the  funnel  through  which 
every  thing  palfes  into  it,  a defeription  of  it  can- 
not be  fo  proper  any  where  elfe,  as  in  this 
place. 

It  is  hollow  and  round,  beginning  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  behind  the  head  of  the  wind-pipe, 
under  which  it  paffeth,  turning  a little  to  the 
right,  to  give  way  to  the  great  artery  j after- 
wards, inclining  to  the  left,  it  pafi'es  through  the 

midriff. 
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midriff,  and  is  inferted  into  the  ftomach  towards 
its  left  fide. 

It  confiffs  of  three  coats  or  cafes  ; the  outer- 
inoff  feems  to  come  from  the  pleura,  &c.  the  mid- 
dlemofl  is  mulcular  and  thick,  confifting  of  two 
ranks  of  flefhy  fibres  afeending  and  defeending 
obliquely  acrols  one  another.  The  innermoft  is 
membranous,  with  {freight  fibres  only  ; its  veins 
communicate  with  thole  on  the  bread  and  neck, 
as  do  aifo  its  arteries.  At  its  beginning  it  has  two 
large  glands  or  kernels,  which  feparate  a moiffure 
to  keep  its  infide  glib,  to  facilitate  the  palfagc  of 
the  food,  &c.  Where  it  is  inferted  in  the 
ffomach,  it  is  compofed  of  a pretty  thick  fub-, 
fiance,  made  up  of  circular  and  flefhy  fibres, 
whereby  it  con  trades  and  dilates  itfelf  to  give  way 
to  the  aliment,  or  fhut  up  the  ffomach  at  plea- 
fure.  This  is  called  the  left,  or  upper  orifice  of 
the  ftomach  ; and  that  whereby  it  difeharges  itfelf 
itfelf  into  the  duodenum,  its  right  or  lower 
orifice. 

The  ftomach  is  round,  and  fomewhat  long,  re-, 
fembling  a bag-pipe,  but  more  capacious  on  the 
left  fide  than  the  right;  its  magnitude  is,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  horfe.  It  is  alfo  compofed  of  three 
cafes,  the  outermoft  of  which  feems  to  rife  from 
the  peritonaeum ; the  fecond  is  mufcular  and 
fleflny,  and  the  laft  a continuation  of  the  inner- 
moft  coat  of  the  gullet. 

It  has  arteries  from  the  caeliacal  branch  of  the 
aorta,  and  veins  from  the  fplenic  and  the 

gall  rics. 
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gaftrics,  a vein  common  to  its  left  fide  and  the 
caul,  and  one  common  to  the  caul  and  the  right 
fide  from  the  mefentcrics  ; andlaftly,  the  pylori  a, 
which  comes  from  the  porta. 

It  has  branches  from  the  recurrent  nerves, 
which  being  exceeding  numerous,  are  the  occa- 
fion  oi  its  being  fo  very  fufceptible  of  hunger, 
and  all  other  fenfations. 

The  ufe  of  the  ftomach  is  to  concocl  and  di- 
geft  the  aliment,  fo  as  to  render  it  fit  for  nourifh- 
ment  ; and  this  is  performed  chiefly  by  its  muf- 
cular  motion,  which  is  manifelt  from  its  ftruclure, 
and  the  power  it  has  of  contra&ing  itfelf  into 
thofe  rugae,  which  we  difcover  in  it  when  it  is 
empty. 

After  the  ftomach  proceed  the  guts,  which,  ac- 
cording to  computation,  are  in  number  fix,  viz.  the 
I'm  all  gut,  the  caecum,  or  blind  gut,  the  three 
colons,  and  the  ftreight  gut. 

The  finall  gut  (which  in  a man  is  divided  into 
three,  viz.  the  duodenum,  jepunum,  and  ilion, 
from  its  feveral  circumvolutions)  is,  in  a horfe, 
reckoned  to  be  about  twenty-fix  yards  in  length; 
and  is,  in  all  its  turnings,  faftened  to  the  mefen- 
terv.  The  ftomach  empties  its  aliment  into  this 
gut,  which  is  furniflied  with  an  infinite  number 
of  milky  vefiels,  called  lacleals , that  receive  the 
finer  portion  of  the  aliment ; which  being  con- 
veyed by  thefe  little  conduits,  acrofs  the  mefen- 
tery,  fo  one  common  receptacle,  afeend  upwards 
along  the  fpine,  through  a large  channel,  which 
is  called  the  thoraic  duff, ; and  from  thence  into 

the 
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the  veins,  and  is  incorporated  with  the  blood. 
The  coarfer  part  of  the  food,  by  a periftaltic  or 
vermicular  motion,  which  is  common  to  all  the 
guts,  falls  downward,  and  is  difcharged  in  excre- 
ment. There  are  in  this  gut,  befides  the  veffels 
it  has  in  common  with  the  reft,  two  duffs  which 
open  into  it ; the  one  from  the  liver,  and  the 
other  from  the  fweet-bread,  each  of  which  fends 
in  a juice  that  contributes  to  the  refinement  of 
the  aliment,  &Ci 

The  next  is  the  blind  gut,  which  has  but  one 
palfage  for  the  excrements*  fo  that  they  are  forced 
to  return  back  the  fame  way  they  went  in. 

The  three  colons  (which  in  man  are  but  bne 
continued  gut)  are  next  the  blind  gut ; they  are 
divided  into  three  guts,  by  two  narrow  necks  of 
about  half  a yard  in  length.  This  gut  is  drawn 
up  into  many  purfes,  or  cells,  by  two  ligaments, 
one  of  which  runs  along  the  upper  fide,  and  ano- 
ther  along  the  under  fide,  which,  with  the  affifl- 
Knee  of  a valve  at  its  beginning,  hinder  the  ex- 
crements either  from  returning  back  into  the  fmalf 
guts,  or  falling  too  foon  downward,  before  the 
chyle  or  milky  fubftance  is  fufficiently  prepared, 
and  feilt  oil'  into  its  proper  veffels.  The  caecum 
feems  alfo  to  be  inftead  of  a Valve,  to  hinder  the 
aliment  or  chyle  from  falling  too  foon  downward 
into  the  colon  ; for  if  it  was  not  in  fome  meafure 
oblirutted,  and  detained  in  its  palfage  through 
thcfe  large  conduits,  the  body  could  never  be 
fufficiently  fupplied  with  nourifhment.  The 
firfl  of  thefe  colons  is  about  a yard  and  a half  in- 

length  j 
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length;  the  fecond  about  a yard,  and  that  which 
joins  to  the  re&um,  or  ftreight  gut,  near  fix  yards 

long; 

The  ftreight  gut,  which  goeS  ftreight  down- 
ward to  the  fundament,  is  not  above  half  a yard 
in  length ; its  coats  are  thicket  than  tho  t aho~\  c 
defcribcd,  its  middlemoft  being  very  fleftiy  and 
mufcular.  At  its  extremity  there  is  a fphinctre, 
which  dilates  itfelf  for  the  evacuation  ot  the  exa 
crements,  and  keeps  it  contrafled,  or  ftiut  -up  at 
all  other  times; 

There  is  on  the  infide  of  the  whole  guts,-  a mu- 
cus, or  flimy  matter,  which  preferves  them  from 
being  hurt,  either  by  the  hardnefs  of  the  excre- 
ments; or  the  pungency  of  any  ftiarp  corroftve 
humours  j for  they  being,  as  molt  other  membra- 
nous fubftances,  full  of  branches  of  nerves;  would 
be  in  perpetual  pain;  had  not  nature  taken  a 
fpecial  care  of  them. 

The  mefentery;  which  in  the  next  place  cornea 
properly  to  be  deferibed,  is  fo  called  from  its 
lituation  in  the  middle  of  the  guts.  Its  rife  is 
from  the  third  rack-hone  of  the  loins,-  and  is  com- 
pofed  olhthree  membranes;  the  middlemoft  being 
very  full  of  kernels  or  glands,  which;  when  they 
happen  to  be  over-much  dilated;  obftrucf  the 
palfage  of  the  chyle;  which  runs  acrofs  its  mem- 
branes ; and  the  body  being  thereby  deprived  of 
its  rtourilhment;  becomes  lean  and  emaciate ; and 
at  length  falls  into  irrecoverable  difeafes. 

At  its  rife  it  is  gathered  together  in  a vaft  many 
plaits  or  folds,-  which  being  open  to  that  part  of 
ii  to  which  the  guts  adhere,  makes  them  lie  in 
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thofe  circumvolutions  and  turnings  in  which  we 
always  obferve  them ; and  this  feems  absolutely 
necellary,  becaufe  il  they  were  not  tied  in  fuch  a 
manner,  but  let  loofe,  the  excrements  would  either 
pals  too  quickly  through  them,  or  elle  be  wholly 
obltru£led,  by  reafon  they  would  be  apt  to  twill 
and  entangle  one  with  another. 

In  a horfe  the  mefentery  is  ufually  above  a 
quarter  of  a yard  in  breadth,  and  bt Sides  the 
milky  velfels  which  are  fullained  by  it,  it  has 
abundance  of  lymphatics,  which  Serve  to  dilute 
the  chyle.  Its  veins  are  branches  of  the  porta, 
and  its  arteries  the  meferaic  or  mefenteric ; as  to 
its  ufe,  it  is  Sufficiently  demonllrable,  from  what 
has  been  already  laid  concerning  it  and  the 
guts. 


TABLE  III. 

Reprefaits  the  Guts,  as  they  appear  after  the  Caul 
is  taken  away. 

A.  Rcprefents  the  gut  colon,  with  all  its  cir- 

cumvolutions and  folds,  with  the  Small 
necks,  which  divide  it  into  three  parts ; 
as  alfo  the  Space  which  it  takes  up  in  tfic 
lower  belly. 

B.  The  caecum,  or  blind  gut. 

C.  The  re<5lum,  or  flreight  gut. 

D.  Part  of  the  diaphragm,  or  midriff. 

E.  The  yard. 

F.  The  glans,  or  nut. 

G.  The  fundament,  with  its  fphinctre. 

SECT , 


A Representation  of  the-  Intestines,  /At 
Caul  being  ta/cerv  off.  ^ See  tab/e  JZ/j 
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SECT.  XII, 


OF  THE  PORUS  BILIARIUS,  OR  GALL-PIPE,  WITH 
THE  SPLEEN,  PANCREAS,  AND  LIVER. 

-IffcE  fpleen,  or  milt,  is  a foft  fpungy  fub- 


ftance,  of  a black  livid  complexion,  a tri- 


angular Ihape,  but  fomewhat  long,  fituated  on 
the  left  fide  oppofite  to  the  liver;  it  adheres  both 
to  the  midriff  and  ftomach.  It  is  covered  with 
a membrane  from  the  peritonaeum,  which,  be- 
caufe  of  its  foft  fpungy  fub fiance,  is  confiderably 
thick.  Its  veins  are  a branch  of  the  porta;  its 
arteries  fpring  from  the  left  caeliac  branch,  and 
its  nerves  from  the  left  intercoftaL  It  has  alfo 
lymphatic  veffels,  which  glide  along  the  caul  to 
the  receptacle  of  the  chyle.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  body  wherein  anatomills  have  differed  more, 
than  concerning  the  ule  of  the  fpleen.  To  pafs 
by  a great  many  various  opinions  about  it,  it  has 
been  thought  to  give  an  afperity  and  fourilhnefs 
to  the  blood  which  comes  into  it ; and  as  that 
blood  is  conveyed  from  thence  into  the  liver,  it 
was  believed  to  be  in  order  to  engender,  or  keep 
up,  a moderate  ferment  in  it ; but  becaufe  feveral 
animals  have  lived  after  it  has  been  cut  out,  and 
been  more  brifk  than  when  they  had  it,  it  is  not 
therefore  improbable,  but  it  has  fome  other  ufe 
not  yet  known,  efpecially  fince  the  modern  difco- 
veries  allow  of  no  fuch  ferment.  Is  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  it  ferves  to  cherifh  and  fuppojrt 
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the  left  fide  of  the  flomach,  as  the  liver  does  the 
right  to  further  digeftion. 

The  Jwct-bread,  or  pancreas , fo  called,  becaufe 
it  is  altogether  fleftiy,  is  fituated  under  the  back 
part  of  the  llomach,  and  lies  aero fs  the  belly.  It 
is  a white  and  loft  glandular  fubftance,  ftored 
plentifully  with  fingle  kernels  over  its  l'urface, 
which  are  fomewhat  prominent,  and  of  a reddifh 
colour  : it  has  its  cover  alfofrom  the  peritonaeum- 
Its  arteries  fpring  from  the  caeliacal,  and  its  nerves 
from  the  intercollals  ; its  refluent  blood  is  fent 
into  the  liver,  as  that  of  the  lpleen.  Befides,  it 
has  a paflage  into  the  firft  gut,  a little  below  the 
flomach,  which  is  called  the  pancreatic  du£l.  The 
liquor  which  that  du6t  difeharges,  is  believed,  in 
conjunction  with  the  gall,  to  fweeten  the  chyle,  tci 
free  it  from  all  manner  of  impurities.  This  liquor 
feems  chiefly  to  be  derived  from  the  little  glands 
which  are  on  its  outhde,  there  being  a great 
many  little  pipes  detached  from  them  through 
all  parts  of  it,  to  the  above-mentioned  duct.  As 
lor  the  farther  ufes  of  the  fweet-bread,  I (hall 
only  take  notice,  that  as  it  lies  acrofs  under  the 
lower  part  of  the  flomach,  it  not  only  contributes 
to  its  warmth,  but  may  help  to  keep  it  fomewhat 
elevated,  by  which  means  its  mufcular  a6tion  is 
not  hindered,  as  it  might  probably  be  when  full, 
if  its  weight  was  not  fupported. 

The  ancients  believed  the  liver  to  be  the  chief 
jnflrument  of  fanguification ; neither  could  they 
be  much  blamed  lor  this  opinion,  it  being  agree- 
able to  the  hr  ft  difeoveries  made  in  anatomy. 
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Its  fubftance  is  fleffiy,  fomewhat  refembling 
congealed  blood.  It  is  lituated  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  lower  belly,  on  the  right  hde,  under  the 
fhort  ribs.  The  liver  of  a borfe  has  four  lobes, 
which  grafp  the  ftomach,  and  keep  it  warrru  It 
is  tied  by  three  ligaments,  the  chief  of  which  is 
called  its  fufpevfory , and  is  a production  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum ; it  is  very  ftrong  and  nervous,  arifing 
from  the  jnidriff  towards  its  right  fide,  and  is  in- 
ferted  in  the  thickeft  part  thereof,  where  its  up- 
permofl  cover,  expanding  itfelf,  forms  the  proper 
tegument  of  the  liver  ; another  ligament  fixed  to 
the  point  of  the  breaft-bone,  in  conjunflion  with 
the  firft,  keeps  it  fufpended  in  fuch  a manner  that 
;t  can  neither  fad  downward  nor  fideway.  The 
umbilical  vein,  by  which  the  foetus  is  nourifhed, 
becomes  its  third  ligament,  which  is  very  neceffary 
in  a horfe,  becaufe  it  preferves  the  liver,  in  gal- 
loping or  leaping,  from  falling  forward,  and  bear- 
ing too  hard  upon  the  midriff. 

Its  veins  are  the  principal  branches  of  the 
cava,  or  hollow  vein,  whole  other  branches  receive 
all  the  blood  which  is  brought  in  by  the  porta, 
forming  the  hollow  vein  above-mentioned,  by  a 
combination  of  all  their  roots  into  one  great 
trunk.  The  porta  (fo  called  from  its  office)  is 
formed  from  the  branches  which  have  been  already 
obferved  to  come  from  the  lpleen,  fweet-bread, 
and  guts,  &c.  Its  arteries  are  from  the  cteliac, 
and  its  nerves  from  the  intercoflals,  &c.  Its  lym- 
phatic veffels  take  the  fame  courfe  as  tliofe  of  the 
fpleen  and  pancreas. 

T hough 
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Though  a horfe  has  no  gall-bladdeY,  yet  he 
wants  not  fufficient  ftore  of  gall,  which  is  feparated 
by  its  proper  veffels,  and  conveyed  directly  into 
its  duct,  which  opens  into  the  firlt.  gut,  about  ten 
or  twelve  inches  below  the  undermoft  orifice  of 
the  Itomach.  This  liquor  is  feparated  from  the 
blood,  which  is  imported  to  the  liver  from  the 
¥ een,  &c.  and  ferves,  in  conjundtion  with  the 
pancreatic  juice,  for  the  purpofes  above-men- 
tioned. 

The  liver  is  of  great  ufe,  as  it  is  a conflant  re- 
ceptacle for  all  the  blood  which  is  returned  from 
the  fpleen,  pancreas,  and  guts,  where  it  no  doubt 
undergoes  fuch  changes  and  alterations,  by  the 
feparation  of  the  gall,  as  areneceffary  before  it  goes 
into  the  heart,  to  fit  it  for  a frelh  progrefs  into  all 
parts  of  the  body.  It  is,  moreover,  exceeding 
helpful  to  the  Itomach,  as  it  not  only  cherifhes 
jt  by  its-  warmth,  but  alio  keeps  it  Heady,  and 
preferves  it  from  any  counter  action  that  might 
mar  its  mufcular  motion,  and  hinder  digeftion. 


SEC  T,  XIII.. 

OF  THE  KIDNEYS,  URETERS,  AND  BLADDER. 

U11HE  kidneys  are  featecl  in  the  loins,  behind 
the  Itomach  and  guts,  the  right  under  the 
liver  and  left  under  the  fpleen.  They  are  feldom 
alike.  In  a horfe,  that  on  the  right  fideisfome- 
what  triangular,  and  the  other  is  much  broader 

below 
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below  than  at  top,  not  unlike  the  figure  of  an 

egg- 

They  are  nourifhcd  by  their  own  proper  veffels, 
which  are  called  the  emulgents,  the  artery  Ip  ring- 
ing direbUy  from  the  aorta,  and  the  vein  having 
as  near  a communication  with  the  cava.  Their 
nerves  fpring  from  the  fame  branch  of  the  inter- 
coflal  that  goes  to  the  ftomach,  and  that  is  the 
reafon  why  the  lead  diforder  in  the  kidneys,  ure- 
ters, or  bladder,  caufes  fuch  fudden  ficknefs. 

The  fubhance  of  the  kidneys  is  chiefly  glandu- 
lar, having,  on  the  outfide,  a vaff  number  of  little 
kernels,  which  feparate  the  dale  from  the  blood, 
and  from  them  proceed  an  equal  number  of  little 
pipes,  or  conduits,  which  run  from  the  circum- 
ference towards  the  centre,  like  the  fpokes  of  a 
wheel.  By  thefe  the  urine  is  conveyed  into  other 
glands,  which  are  called  the  carunciilce  papillares, 
from  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  teats,  which, 
in  a horfe,  are  as  big  as  fmall  field  beans;  and 
when  it  has  undergone  a farther  change  in  thefe 
glands,  it  is  emptied  into  a cavity  called  the 
pelvis , or  bafon,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  each 
kidney.  This  being  a membranous  fubdance,  is 
no  other  than  an  expanfion  of  the  ureters,  which 
are  two  canulas,  or  pipes,  from  which  the  urine 
paffes  from  their  refpeclive  kidneys  to  the 
bladder. 

The  ureters  keep  not  a dreight  courfe  from  the 
kidneys,  but  in  form  of  the  letter  [ ; they  enter 
into  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  where, 
palfing  about  an  inch  between  its  membranes,  to 
4 prevent 
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prevent  the  return  of  the  urine  the  fame  wa y, 
they  are  inferted  near  its  fphinctre,  or  neck. 

The  bladder  is  lcated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  within  that  circumference  which  is  made  by 
the  loins,  hip-bones,  and  lhare-bones.  It  is  of 
an  irregular  fhape,  fomething  in  refemblance  of  a 
pear,  compofed,  as  the  flomach  and  guts,  of  a 
treble  coat,  or  fkin,  the  outerrholt  from  the  peri- 
tonaeum, the  middle  ntoft  mufcular,  the  innermoft 
very  thin,  and  of  an  exquifite  fenfe,  having  nen'es 
both  from  the  intercofhals,  and  the  vertebrae  of  the 
loins.  Its  veins  and  arteries  are  branches  of  the 
hypogallrics.  The  bladder  is  perforated,  or 
bored,  not  only  where  the  ureters  enter  into  it, 
but  alfo  in  its  neck,  to  give  palfage  to  the  urine 
which  runs  along  the  urethra,  in  order  to  its  dif- 
charge  out  of  the  body.  Its  neck  is  compofed  of 
mufcular  and  flelliy  fibres,  which  form  a fphincire 
mufcle,  fuch  as  has  been  deferibed  belonging  to 
the  fundament,  which  opens  and  fhuts  at  pleafure* 

As  for  the  caplulae  atrabilares,  which  fome  per- 
fons  have  called  deputy-kidneys,  becaufe  they 
are  fituated  near  the  true  kidneys,  andfomewhat 
referable  them. 

We  will  not  wade  our  reader’s  time  about 
them,  fince  anatomills  have  not  as  yet  clearly  de- 
termined their  ule. 
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SECT.  XIV, 

OF  THE  PARTS  OF  GENERATION  IN  A HORSE 
AND  MARE. 

HE  yard  being  the  molt  external  of  all  ptfi't<? 


adminiftering  to  generation*  I fliall  therefore 


begin  with  it.  Its  outward  cover,'  or  flieath,  is 

C>  ^ 4 

nothing  elfe  but  a produ£lion  of  the  fcarf-lkini  hide* 
and  flelhy  pannicle,  which  are  tied  by  an  appen- 
dage, called  iiie  franumi  or  bridle,'  which  runs  along 
tile  under  fide*  in  a harrow  flip*  almoil  to  the  root 
of  the  yard ; fo  that  the  flieath  folds  back  in  feveral 
wrinkles,  and  gives  full  liberty  to  the  yard,  as  often 
as  it  is  extended  and  drawn. 

The  internal  fubftance  of  the  yard  corififts  of  two 
nervous  bodies,  which,  as  in  man,  make  up  the 
greatefl  part  of  its  bulk.  Thefe  two  bodies  are  ver 
fpongy  and  open  in  a horfe,  and  when  dried  are 
extremely  light ; but  in  a bullock,  and  fome  other 
animals*  they  are  more  compadfc  and  folid;  They 
are  compofed  of  a great  number  of  branches  of 
veins*  arteries,  and  nerves*  which  are  varioufly  inter- 
woven one  with  another.-  On  the  under  fide*  be- 
tween thefe  two  cavernous  bodies,  runs  the  urethra, 
from  the  fphinftre  of  the  bladder  to  the  extremity 
of  the  glans  or  nut*  which  affords  a paffage  both  for 
the  urine  and  feed.- 

The  glans  is  an  appendage  to  the  yard.  It  is  of 
a round  figure,  but  very  thin  in  proportion  to  what 
it  is  in  man  ; it  is  not  fo  cavernous  as  the  yard,' 
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but  of  a quicker  fenfe,  being  the  chief  feat  of  plea* 
lure  in  copulation. 

1 he  yard  has  two  mufcles  on  each  fide,  towards 
its  root.  I he  firll  pair  fpring  from  the  external 
procefs,  or  knob  ol  the  hip-bone,  and  help  the 
yard  in  ereClion ; the  other  two  rife  from  the  fun- 
dament, and  are  called  the  dilaters , becaufe  they 
fervc  to  open  and  widen  it  for  the  freer  palfage  of 
the  feed  and  urine.  Its  veins  and  arteries  fpring 
from  the  hypogaltrics,  and  its  nerves  from  the  lower 
vertebral. 

Next  to  the  yard  the  teftes,  or  Rones,  properly 
take  place,  becaufe  in  them  the  feed  is  prepared. 
They  are  two  glandular  bodies,  of  an  oval  figure, 
fituated  under  the  root  of  the  yard,  hanging  in  a 
fcrotum,  or  bag,  which  is  no  other  than  a production 
or  continuation  of  the  fhcatli  above  defcribed.  The 
Rones  have  each  a branch  from  the  aorta,  or 
great  artery,  which  brings  the  blood  direCtly  from 
thence,  not  only  for  their  nourifhment,  but  for 
feed. 

Their  veins  are  branches  of  the  cava,  fome  of 
which  open  into  the  great  trunk  thereof,  very  near 
the  emulgents,  but  not  in  the  emulgents,  as  in  men. 
Thefe  are  called  the  preeparantia , or  preparing  veffels, 
which,  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  Rones,  are  curiouffy 
clafpcd  and  twined,  like  the  tendrils  of  vines,  and 
growing  narrower,  and  uniting  more  together  as  they 
advance  towards  the  belly,  they  are  denominated  by 
feveral  names,  as  the  pyramidal  body , and  plexus 
pavip  ini  for  mis,  &c.  On  the  back  part  of  each  Rone 
there  is  a longifh  body,  fomewhat  white  and  round, 
called  the  parajlata ?,  or  cpididimce ; from  each  qf  thefe 
runs  a large  vcflel,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  feed- 

bladder. 
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bladder,  fituated  on  each  fide  of  the  root  of  the 
yard,  and  on  the  infide  of  the  fliare;  thefe  are  called 
the  dtfertntia,  or  the  velfels  which  carry  back  the 
feed.  Both  the  defercntia  and  the  blood-velfels 
above  defcribed,  are  inclofed  in  a capfula,  or  fheath, 
which  is  a production  of  the  peritonaeum,  proceed- 
ing from  the  lower  belly  on  each  fide,  which  not 
only  ferves  for  this  ule,  but  forms  the  outermoll 
cover  of  the  Hones,  and  is  that  which  anatomifls 
call  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Each  Hone  has  a cremafter,  or  fufpenfory  mufcle, 
to  draw  them  up  in  time  of  copulation,  whict^ 
arifing  from  the  ligament  of  the  lhare-bone,  ex- 
pands itlelf  all  round  the  infide  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, and  forms  their  fecond  coat.  Befides  thefe* 
the  Hones  have  an  innermoft  coat  or  cover,  which 
is  thick  and  nervous,  and  not  only  contributes  to 
their  warmth,  but  is  a great  defence  to  their  true 
fubfiance,  which  confiHs  of  a very  fine  clue  of 
velfels,  made  up  of  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves,  and 
formed  out  of  thofe  above  defcribed;  fo  that  the 
liquor  palling  through  fo  many  circumvolutions  and 
turnings  in  veflels  which  are  infinitely  fmall,  it  is 
thereby  fo  often  firained  and  refined,  till  it  becomes 
fit  to  enter  into  the  parafiatae,  where,  probably  un- 
dergoing fome  farther  degrees  of  refinement,  it  is 
completely  formed  into  feed. 

There  are  feveral  glandular  bodies  fituated  at  the 
root  of  the  yard,  immediately  before  the  feed-blad- 
ders, and  are  therefore  called projlates.  Thefe  fepa- 
rate  a clear  flimy  matter,  which  being  forced  out  in 
time  of  copulation,  no  doubt  preferves  the  urinary 
pafiage  from  the  pungency  of  the  more  fpirituous 
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parts  of  the  feed ; and  may  at  other  times,  in  con, 
junction  with  the  rilucus  which  is  in  that  paffage, 
defend  it  from  the  heat  and  fharpnefs  of  urine,  fand, 
pr  other  gritty  matter,  fent  info  it  from  the  bladder. 

Having  given  this  fhort  account  of  the  genitals  of 
a horfe,  \ve  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  thofc  of  a 
mare,  which  differ  from  the  other,  not  only  as  they 
are  all  contained  within  fhe  cavity  of  the  belly,  but 
likewife  as  to  their  figure  and  ufe. 

A mare  has  two  tefles^  or  ftones,  as  well  as  the 
horfe,  which  lie  backward  on  each  fide  under  the 
loins  ; and  thefe  are  nourifhed  with  arteries,  which 
fpring  from  the  aorta,  and  are  more  in  number  than 
thofe  of  a horfe. 

The  teflicles  of  a mare  are  not  as  thofe  of  the 
horfe,  oval  and  round,  but  flat  like  a garden  bean. 
They  have  their  common  and  proper  teguments, 
and  in  their  inner  fubftance  feveral  ovaria,  or  egg- 
beds,  which  are  repeptacles  for  the  male-feed. 

Somewhat  forward  and  below  thefe  ovaria,  is 
feated  the  womb,  p¥  matrix,  between  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  and  the  (freight  gut,  where  it  is  firmly 
tied  in  its  place  by  two  pair  of  ligaments.  It  is 
differently  fhaped  from  that  of  a woman,  being  di- 
vided by  its  cornua,  of  horns,  whole  hollow  round 
infertion  feems  to  compofe  its  fundus,  or  bottom. 
Out  of  thefe  horns  arife  the  tubas,  or  trumpets.  At 
their  exit  they  are  very  fmall,  but  in  their  progrefs, 
grow  wider,  and  fomfewhat  contorted.  Towards 
their  extremity,  they  are  again  contra&ed  into  a 
finall  orifice,  or  mouth,  with  a jagged  membranp  all 
round  their  circumference,  not  unlike  the  hulk  of 
a rote.  The  ufe  of  thefe  tubes  is  to  convey  the  feed 

from 
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from  the  womb  to  the  ovaria,  where  the  impregna- 
tion firft  begins,  and  alfo  to  afford  it  a pafTage  back 
into  the  fame  place. 

The  fubflance  of  the  womb  is  flefhy,  inclofed 
within  two  membranes,  which  are  nervous  and  fen_ 
fible.  It  has  a great  number  of  blood-veffels  from 
the  hypogafhics,  which,  after  conception,  enlarge  it 
like  a fponge,  and  fill  it  with  blood,  not  only  that  it 
may  become  a proper  bed  for  the  foetus  to  lie  in, 
but  alfo  to  fupply  it  with  fufficient  nourifhment. 

The  vagina,  or  fheath,  is  an  appendage  to  the 
womb,  being  only  a production  of  its  membranes  ; 
it  is  that  which  forms  the  longpalfage  reaching  from 
the  pudenda,  or  privities.  On  its  infide  are  feveral 
rugae  and  caruncles  ; the  ufe  of  which  are  to  ftimu- 
late  the  horfe  to  a vigorous  difeharge  of  his  feed. 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  the  nymphae,  juft  within 
the  labia,  and  the  clitoris  more  backward,  which 
not  only  ferve  to  the  fame  purpofe,  but  to  augment 
the  pleafures  of  the  mare  ; the  clitoris  being  of  a 
fpongy  body,  anfwering  to  the  glans,  or  extremity 
of  the  horfe’s  yard,  and  endued  with  the  fame  fen-, 
fatiom  The  infide  of  that  pafTage  has  a thin  mucus 
from  its  glans^  which  is  not  only  a defence  to  it# 
but  likewife  ferves  to  facilitate  the  pafTage  of  the 
horfe's yard,  which  being  an  extremely  fenfiblepart, 
would  otherwife  be  hurt  by  its  unevennefs.  About 
an  inch  within  the  lips,  on  the  upper  fide,  there  is 
a fmajl  pafTage,  by  which  the  urine  is  difeharged 
from  the  bladder,  into  the  extremity  of  the  fheath. 
And  as  the  bladder  has  its  fphindre  to  fhut  up  its 
neck  when  the  urine  is  drained  from  it,  fo  the 
nymphae  do  thefyme  office  in  the  vagina;  and  when 

they 
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they  are  contVa&ed,  or  father  clofed  together,  form 
the  fiffure  or  chink.  They  are  alfo  of  farther  ufe 
to  prevent  flies,  dirt,  or  any  extraneous  matter  from 
getting  within  it, 

"The  udder  is  another  part  peculiar  to  the  mare, 
being  that  from  whence  the  foal  receives  its  firft 
tiotiriftiment  after  its  birth.  Its  fubflance  is  partly 
fat,  and  partly  glandular.  By  its  glands  the  milk  is 
feparated  from  the  blood,  which  is  brought  into  it 
by  the  hypogaltric  arteries,  and  carried  along  in 
little  pipes  to  two  glands,  which  are  pretty  large, 
feated  at  the  root  of  each  pap,  where  undergoing 
its  lad  refinement,  it  is  difcharged  fird  into  its  pro- 
per vehicles,  and  then  into  the  paps  which  convey 
it  to  the  foal. 

Though  the  udder  of  a mare  feems  to  be  one  un- 
, divided  fubdance,  yet,  as  in  all  other  animals,  it  is 
truly  feparated;  the  velfels  of  one  pap  having  no 
immediate  communication  with  the  velfels  of  the 
other.  So  that  if  a mare  diould  have  one  fide  of 
her  udder  hurt,  the  foal  may  dill  be  nouridied  by 
the  other. 

It  may  perhaps  be  expe'£fcd  that  we  diould  put  an 
end  to  this  chapter,  by  giving  fome  account  of.  the 
conception,  and  the  manner  of  the  foal’s  being 
ftourifhed  in  the  womb  ; and  likewife  that  we  diould 
take  fome  notice  of  the  male-feed,  which,  by  mod 
modern  anatomids,  is  believed  to  be  full  of  animal- 
cula,  or  little  moving  creatures,  which,  they  fay,  by 
the  help  of  a microfcope,  may  be  plainly  difeerned 
in  that  liquor.  But  as  tliefe  things  would  not  only 
be  too  tedious,  but  of  more  curiolity  than  ufe  to  the 

farrier. 
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These  Figures  are  a Represen taUo7t  of  the 
Stomach  ft  other  Farts  mthe  lower  Belly. 

( See  Table . /) ') 
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farrier;  and  as  anatomifts  differ  among  themfelvcS 
in  many  circumftauces  concerning  them  ; andmore- 
over  as  it  would,  belides  a bare  knowledge  of  the 
llnj&ure  of  the  parts,  require  in  (he  reader  a com- 
petent Ikill  in  natural  philofophy,  to  underhand 
thofe  difputes  fully,  we  will  not  therefore  detain  him 
about  them,  but  proceed  to  a defcription  of  the 
middle  ventre,  or  cheff,  being  that  which  properly 
comes  next  under  confederation. 


TABLE  IV, 

Rrprcjents  the  Stomach , together  with  fever al  other  Parts 
contained  in  the  lower  Belly, 

Fig.  i.  Shcweih  the  Stomach  taken  out  of  the 

Body , 

I .jL,  ‘fc 

A.  The  gullet.  • \ 

B.  The  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach, 

C.  Two  nerves  difperfed  through  the  upper 

part  of  the  ftomach, 

D.  The  plorus,  or  lower  orifice  of  the  fto- 

mach. 

F„.  Its  enterance  into  the  fmall  gut. 

F.  The  enterance  of  the  porus  bilianus,  or 
gall-paffagc,  into  the  beginning  of  the  fm.alj 
gut. 

C.  ‘1  he  enterance  of  the  pancreatic  duel  into 
the  lame  gut. 

II,  Part  of  the  fir  ft  gut. 
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I.  The  outhde  of  the  ftomach,  with  the  rami- 
fications, or  the  branchings  of  the  blood- 
veflels  upon  it. 

K.  The  outermoft  coat  of  the  ftomach,  turned 

back. 

L.  Its  middle  coat,  with  the  ramifications  of 

the  nerves  upon  it. 

M.  The  galtric  veflels  reinferted  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ftomach. 

Fig.  2.  Shewcth  the  Stomach  turned  ivfide  out * 

A*  The  left  orifice,  or  mouth  of  the  ftomach* 

B.  The  right  or  lower  orifice. 

C.  The  wrinkles  and  folds  of  its  mufcular  coat. 

Fig.  3.  Shews  the  hollow  fide  of  the  Liver . 

A.  Its  four  lobes* 

The  vena  porta,  with  its  egrefs  out  of  the 
hollow  fide  of  the  liver,  together  with  a 
nerve  of  the  fixth  pair  creepingover  it. 

C.  The  trunk  of  the  vena  cava,  or  hollow  vein* 

D.  The  porus  biliarius,  or  gall-paffage. 

K.  A branch  of  the  cadiac  artery* 

Fig.  4.  Reprefents  the  Spleen , with  its  Vefels * 

A.  The  concave,  or  hollow  fide  of  the  fpleem 

B.  The  fplenic  vein. 

C.  The  fplenic  artery* 


Figi 
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Fig.  5.  Shews  ilie  Pancreas  or  Sweetbread 
freed  from  its  Membrane  and  Part  of  its  Sub j. 
fance,  the  better  to  Jhew  the  Courje  qJ  its 
Vejfels . 

A.  The  body  of  the  pancreas  differed; 

B.  The  pancreatic  du6L 

C.  The  orifice  of  the  Laid  pafiage  into  the  firft 

g-ut. 

D.  An  artery  Which  is  difperfed  through  its 

fubllance. 

E.  A vein  which  accompanies  the  laid  ar-t 

tery. 

F.  A branch  of  the  intercoftal  nerves'. 

Fig.  6.  Shews  the  Kidneys , Ureters-,  and  Bladder^ 
with  the  Parts  of  Generation  in  a Horfe: 

A.  The  defeending  trunk  of  the  hollow  vein; 

B.  The  defeending  trunk  of  the  great  artery; 
C;  The  emulgent  veins  arifing  out  of  the 

hollow  vein. 

D.  The  emulgent  arteries  fpringing  from  the 

great  artery; 

E.  The  kidneys. 

F.  The  deputy-kidneys; 

G.  The  ureters; 

H.  The  bladder; 

I.  Its  infide; 

K.  Its  neck,  where  it  opens  liito  the  urethra; 

L.  The  cavernous  body  of  the  yard; 

M.  The  urethra; 

N.  The  feed-preparing  veinSj  commonly  fcj 

called; 

* 
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0.  The  preparing  arteries. 

P.  The  pyramidal  bodies,  or  corpora  varicofa. 
The  right  telticle,  with  its  innermolt 
coat. 

R.  The  left,  diverted  of  its  coats. 

S.  The  epididimis  of  the  left  tefticle: 

T;  The  deferent  veffels. 

U.  The  feed-bladders. 

X.  The  proftates. 

Fig.  7.  Reprefents  the  Womb  of  a Mare , with  its 
Horns  and  Tubes , (3c. 

A.  The  bottom  of  the  womb. 

B.  The  vagina,  or  lheath. 

C.  The  lheath  cut  open  to  fhew  the  clitorisi 

D.  The  cornua,  or  horns  of  the  womb. 

E.  The  tubae,  or  trumpets. 

F.  Their  fimbria,  or  jagged  orifices. 

G.  The  ovaria,  or  Hones  of  a mare. 

H.  The  broad  ligaments. 

1.  The  bladder. 

K.  Its  infertion  into  the  lheath,  near  its 

orifice. 

L.  The  outward  orifice  of  the  lheath. 

\ 

Fig.  8.  Reprefents  one  of  the  Ovaria , or  Teficles , 
taken  off,  and  cut  through  the  Middle , to  jhew  the 
Eggs  more  plain. 
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SECT.  XV. 

OF  THE  .MIDDLE  VENTRE,  OR  CHEST,  AND  ITS 
PROPER  CONTAINING  VESSELS. 

BY  the  cheft  is  to  be  underftood  all  that  ca- 
vity which  is  circumfcribed  above  the  col- 
lar bones,  and  below  the  midriff,  before  the  breaft- 
bone,  behind  and  on  both  iides  by  the  back-bone 
and  ribs. 

Its  containing  parts  are  the  mufcles,  bones, 
pleura,  and  mediaftinum. 

The  firff  thing  that  appears  after  the  common 
teguments  are  removed,  being  the  mufcles,  we 
fliall  therefore  begin  with  them,  and  at  the  fame 
time  only  take  notice  of  the  intercoftals,  leaving 
the  reft  to  another  opportunity. 

The  intercoftals  compofe  all  the  flefti  that  we 
gbferve  to  fill  up  the  fpaces  between  the  ribs ; 
they  are  in  number  fixty-four,  viz.  thirty-two  on 
each  fide;  and  are  diflinguilhed  by  the  external 
and  internal,  or  the  uppermoft  and  lowermoft. 

The  external  take  their  rife  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  upper  ribs,  and  end  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  lower ; and  the  internal  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  lower  ribs,  ending  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
upper ; by  which  means  they  not  only  differ  in 
their  origins  and  infertions,  but  alfo  in  the 
courfe  of  their  fibres,  which  run  dire£Hy  acrofs 
each  other,  in  form  of  the  letter  X ; fo  that  their 
affion  is  alfo  contrary.  The  external  extending 
the  cheft,  by  raifing  the  ribs,  and  drawing  them 
backward,  help  to  make  room  for  the  air  in  infpi- 
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ration,  or  taking  in  the  breath  ; whereas  the  in- 
ternal contract  the  breaft,  by  drawing  the  ribs 
downward  toward  the  breafl-bone,  for  expiration, 
or  expul  lion  of  the  air. 

Next  the  mulcles  on  the  infide  of  the  ribs,  we 
pbferve  the  pleura.  It  is  a double  membrane 
which  fprings  from  the  infide  of  the  fpine;  and  i$ 
believed,  by  fome,  to  take  its  origin  from  the  coats 
of  the  nerves.  It  is  perforated  in  feveral  places, 
for  the  ingrefs  and  regrefs  of  the  veffels  which  go 
from  the  heart  to  the  head,  arid  the  veins  which 
return  from  thence ; as  alfo  for  fuch  as  go  down- 
ward to  the  lower  belly  and  extremities,  and  thofe 

which  return  from  thence  to  the  heart. 

' *• 

Its  veins  are  from  the  vena  fine  pari,  and  upper 
intercoflals ; its  arteries  from  the  upper  inter- 
coft al,  and  its  nerves  from  between  the  Vertebrae  of 
the  back, 

As  the  peritonaeum  furniffies  proper  tegument^ 
for  all  the  vifeera  in  the  lower  belly,  fo  this  per- 
forms the  fame  office  to  all  the  parts  contained  in 
the  cheft,  which  it  involves  on  all  fides.  It  is 
likewife  a defence  to  the  intercoflal  veffels  which 
run  between  its  membranes,  preferring  them  from 
being  grated  and  hurt  by  the  ribs. 

The  diaphragm,  of  midriff,  which  divides  the 
cheff  from  the  lower  belly,  comes  next  in  order. 
It  is  a thin  lubltance,  but  mufcular  and  fleffiy, 
arifing,  according  to  fome,  from  its  circumfe- 
X nee ; and  according  to  others,  from  the  fleffiy 
produ&ions  which  fpring  from  the  vertebrae  of 
the  loins.  Its  middle  is  nervous,  and  its  two  fides 
fleffiy ; the  direclion  of  its  fibres  are  from  its 

back 
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back  and  innermoft  part,  or  nervous  body, 
branching  Out  on  each  fide  to  its  circurftference 
towards  the  ribs.  It  has  feveral  perforations,  or 
paffages  for  the  nerves  and  large  blood-veffels, 
Which  retain  to  and  from  the  lower  belly,  as  alfo  a 
large  one  for  the  gullet. 

It  has  veins  from  the  trunk  of  the  cava,  with 
fome  twigs  from  the  vena  adipofa.  Its  arteries 
are  from  the  aorta  : its  proper  nerves  are  two, 
proceeding  from  the  fpinal  marrow  at  the  third  or 
fourth  joinings  of  the  rack-bones  of  the  neck,  be- 
ing in  their  courfe  fuftained  by  the  mediaftinum- 
Thefe  nerves  enter  in  at  its  centre,  and  dilperfe 
themfelves  through  its  whole  fubftance. 

Its  chief  ufe  is'in  refpiration,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal mufcle  that  aftifts  in  that  action,  dilating  and 
contra&ing  itfelf,  as  the  libs  are  dilated  and  con- 
trafted.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  in  afiilling  the  periftal- 
tic  motion  of  the  guts,  whereby  the  chyle  is  for- 
warded into  its  veffels,  and  the  excrements  to  a 
difcharge.  It  is,  moreover,  ufeful  to  divide  the 
lower  belly  from  the  cheft,  as  has  been  obferved. 

As  the  diaphragm  divides  the  lower  belly  from 
the  cheft,  fo  the  mediaftinum  divides  the  cheft  in 
the  middle.  It  is  a double  membrane,  arifing 
from  the  pleura,  or  rib-coat,  where,  beginning  at 
the  breaft-bone,  it  holds  a direct-  courfe  towards 
the  back.  Near  the  back  and  the  breaft,  this 
membrane  is  united  for  a little  way ; but  in  the 
middle  it  is  feparated  fo  wide  as  to  contain  the 
heart  and  its  pericardium,  or  bag.  It  is  like  the 
pleura,  from  whence  it  proceeds  very  linooth  on 
its  outfide  towards  the  lungs,  but  fomewhat  rough 

toward 
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towards  the  heart,  by  reafon  the  pericardium  ad- 
heres to  it  by  feveral  fmall  membranous  fila- 
ments. 

It  has  veins  from  the  phrenica,  or  midriff-vein, 
and  from  the  vena  fine  pari ; it  has  alfo  one  from 
the  fubcl avian,  which  is  proper  to  it,  called  the 
mcdiajlina.  Its  arteries  fpring  from  the  phrenica, 
and  its  nerves  are  detached  from  that  pair  which 
defeend  by  it  to  the  midriff. 

Eefides  its  ufe  in  dividing  the  bread,  it  pre-  ' 
ferves  the  heart  from  being  hurt  in  its  motion  by 
the  bony  fides  of  the  chefl.  It  is  farther  ufeful  to 
luftain  the  veflels  which  take  their  courfe  through 
it,  and  by  its  being  knit  to  the  midriff,  preferves 
that  mufcle  from  being  drawn  too  much  down- 
ward by  the  weight  of  the  liver,  whole  fufpenfory 
ligament  is  fixed  to  it. 


SECT . XVI . 

OF  THE  HEART  AND  PERICARDIUM,  &c. 

THE  pericardium  is  that  bag  in  which  the 
heart  is  inclofed,  as  in  a purfe.  It  rifes 
from  the  bafis  or  upper  part  of  the  heart,  from 
the  outer  coats  of  the  great  veffels,  which  fpring 
originally  from  the  pleura.  It  is  of  a middle 
fubllance,  neither  very  hard,  fo  as  to  hurt  the 
lungs,  nor  yet  fo  loft  as  to  be  itfelf  eafily  injured 
by  the  motion  of  the  heart.  It  is  perforated t 
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five  places,  viz.  on  the  right  fide  for  the  afcending 
trunk  of  the  cava,  which,  coming  from  the  liver, 
enters  the  right  ventricle,  and  by  the  fubclavian 
vein,  which  defcends  by  the  channel-bones  into 
the  fame  ventricle ; and  thirdly,  by  the  pulmonary 
artery,  which  goes  out  of  the  right  venticle  into 
the  lungs,  and  enters  the  left  ventricle.  Andlaftly, 
for  the  great  artery  that  paifes  out  of  the  faid 
ventricle. 

Its  veins  arc  from  the  phrenic  and  axillaries; 
its  arteries  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  are  not  very 
difcerriible;  its  nerves  come  from  the  par  vagum. 

The  ufe  of  this  purfe,  or  bag,  is  to  cover  the 
heart,  and  be  a defence  to  it,  to  contain  amoifture 
not  only  to  keep  it  glib  and  eafy  in  its  motion, 
but  alfo  cool.  There  are  various  opinions  con- 
cerning this  liquor  of  the  pericardium,  and  from 
whence  it  is  derived,  but  we  will  not  give  the 
reader  any  trouble  by  reciting  them,  but  haften 
to  the  heart  itfelf. 

The  heart  is  the  principal  fountain  which  fends 
the  blood  and  nourishment  into  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  is  wonderfully  fuited  in  every  refpeft 
for  that  purpofe. 

Is  is  fituated  in  the  midft  of  the  cheft,  where  it 
is  encompaffed  by  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  having 
its  point  inclining  to  the  left  fide.  It  is  in  fhape 
not  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  mod  other 
animals ; only  in  a horfe  it  does  not  grow  fo  gra- 
dually narrow  towards  its  point,  as  in  fome,  norfo 
broad  in  proportion  at  its  bafis,  or  root. 

Its  fubltance  is  flelhy,  and  very  folid,  that  it 
may  the  better  endure  the  perpetuity  of  motion, 

and 
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and  expel  the  blood  with  more  force  to  all  parts 
of  the  body.  It  is  for  that  purpofe  compofed  of 
mulcular  and  flefhy  fibres,  which,  towards  the  top, 
tah,e  their  dire&ion  fpi  rally,  like  the  contortions  of 
a fnafi’s  fhell. 

It  is  faid  to  have  a two-fold  motion,  which,  by 
anatomifis,  is  called  its  Jjjlole  and  diajlole ; or,  in 
other  words,  its  contra&ion,  when  its  topis  drawn 
towards  its  bafis,  or  bottom,  for  the  expnlfion  of 
the  blood  into  the  arteries,  and  its  dilation  when 
it  is  filled  with  blood  from  the  veins.  As  often 
$ls  we  feel  the  piftfe  beat,  lo  often  is  the  heart  con- 
tracted, it  being  the  contradion,  or  fyftole  of  the 
heart,  which  communicates  that  vibration,  or 
pul  fa  jap  n,  to  all  the  arteries. 

The  heart,  befides  its  pericardium  above-de- 
feribed,  has  two  membranes,  one  that  covers  all 
its  outfide,  which  it  derives  from  the  outer  coat  of 
the  great  artery,  and  another  which  lines  it 
through  all  its  infide,  which  proceeds  from  the  in- 
ner coat  of  the  faid  velfel.  It  is  ftored  with  fat 
towards  its  bottom,  which  keeps  it  moilt  and  glib, 
as  the  water  in  the  pericardium  does  the  reft  of  its 
fubftance. 

Befides  the  large  veffels  which  empty  them- 
felves  into  it,  and  thofe  which  are  conftantly  fed 
by  it,  it  has  a vein  and  two  arteries,  which  are 
proper  to  it,  and  by  which  its  lubftance  is  chiefly 
nouriftied.  Thcfe  being  wove  all  round  it  like  a 
garland,  are  therefore  called  corona.  It  has  alfo 
many  fmall  branches  of  nerves,  which  fpring  from 

the 
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the  eight  pair*  and  fetid  forth  other  fina.ll  blanches 
to  the  pericardium. 

Within  the  heart  there  are  two  ventricles,-  or 
caverns,  divided  into  the  right  and  left,  by  a flefhy 
partition.  The  right  of  thel'e  ventricles  is  much 
the  wideftj  but  not  quite  fo  long  as  the  left/ 
neither  is  it  of  fo  compadl  a fubitance,  or  ol  fo 
great  flrength,  the  feptum,  or  wall,  being  peculiar 
to  the  left;  The  realon  of  this  difference  feems 
to  be,  becaufe  the  right  ventricle  fends  the  blood 
only  into  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  artery, 
whereas  the  left  detaches  it  into  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  infide  of  thefe  ventricles  is  very 
eurioufly  made  up,  and  interlined  with  feveral 
flelhy  pillars,  fomewhat  refembling  the  fmall 
Gothic  columns ; the  ufe  of  which  feems  to  be 
chiefly  for  the  better  communication  of  the  blood 
and  chyle,  being,  in  every  contraction,  wrung 
through  them,  as  through  a fieve* 

The  large  veffels,  which  we  have  already  ob-s 
ferved  to  retain  to  the  heart,  and  likewife  thole 
by  which  it  is  conflantly  emptied,  have  each  of 
them  valves,  for  the  better  performance  of  their 
feveral  functions,  viz.  the  vena  cava,  which  enters 
into  the  right  ventricle,  has  three,  called  trienjpides , 
from  their  triangular  figure.  They  are  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  heart,  where  the  laid  veins 
enter,  and  pointing  inward,  a free  admittance  is 
given  to  the  blood,  which  goes  into  the  heart,  but 
none  of  it  can  return  the  fame  way.  The  vena 
arteriofa,  or  pulmonary  artery,  which  carries  the 
blood  from  the  fame  ventricle  to  the  lungs,  has 
alfo  three  valves,  called  Jigmoidcce , from  the  refem- 
3 O blanch 
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blance  they  bear  to  the  old  Greek  figma;  thefe 
look  from  within  outward,  by  which  means  they 
hinder  the  blood  from  returning  back  again  into 
the  heart. 

1 o the  arteria  venofa,  or  pulmonary  vein, 
which  returns  the  blood  from  the  lungs  into  the 
left  ventricle,  belong  two  valves,  called  mitrales , 
from  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  a mitre.  Thefe 
have  the  fame  office  as  thofe  of  the  cava  above 
defcribed.  And  the  three  valves  of  the  aorta,  or 
great  artery,  called  fcmilunarcs,  from  their  being 
faffiioned  like  fo  many  half-moons,  have  the  fame 
office  as  thofe  of  arteria  pulmonaris. 

Laflly,  there  belong  alfo  to  the  heart  two  auricles, 
or  earlets,  from  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  ears, 
being  feated  like  two  purfes  on  each  fide  of  its 
bafts.  Thefe  earlets  have  their  diaftole  and  fy- 
ftole,  like  unto  the  heart,  only  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  when  the  heart  is  contradted,  the  ear- 
lets  are  dilated;  and  when  the  heart  is  dilated, 
the  earlets  are  contracted ; the  reafon  is,  becaufe 
they  receive  the  blood  from  the  cava  and  pulmo- 
nary veins,  fo  that  as  they  empty  themfelves  into 
the  heart,  it  forthwith  becomes  dilated;  and 
when  the  heart  is  contracted,  they  muff  of  con- 
fequence  be  filled,  the  courfe  of  the  venal  blood 
being,  at  that  interval,  intercepted. 

The  ufe  of  the  auricles  is  to  mea-fure  out  the 
blood  in  certain  proportions,,  before  it  enters  the 
heart,  left,  ruffling  in  with  too  great  an  impetu- 
ofitv,  it  might  not  only  caufe  the  valves  to  be 
violated,  but  occ aft-on  a fuft'oeation  in  the  heart 
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ftfelf,  whereby  the  vital  faculty  might  be  quite 
deflroyed. 

V 

SECT ’ XVII. 

OF  THE  WINDPIPE  AND  LUNGS. 

f"Tr^  H E lungs  are  the  chief  inftruments  of 
breathing,  they  fill  up  the  greatell  part  of 
the  cavity  of  the  chell,  being  divided  into  two 
lobes,  one  of  which  lie  on  the  right  fide  of  the  me- 
diaflinum,  and  the  other  on  the  left. 

They  are  compofed  of  the  various  ramifica- 
tions, or  branchings  of  the  veins,  arteries,  and 
nerves,  together  with  the  windpipe,  the  extremity 
of  whofe  branches  are  very  finely  wove  together, 
fo  as  to  form  an  infinite  number  of  little  vehicles, 
or  air-bladders,  refembling  fmall  grapes  when  they 
are  extended,  but  not  very  perceivable  at  any 
other  time.  When  an  animal  fucks  in  the  air, 
thefe  little  veficulae,  or  bladders,  are  then  dilated 
and  full,  and  when  the  air  is  emitted,  as  in  expi- 
ration, they  become  empty. 

The  windpipe,  whofe  branches  makeup  a great 
part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  is  that  great 
channel,  which  beginning  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
defeends  down  the- throat,  and  as  foon  as  it  reaches 
the  lungs,  divides  itfelf  into  two  large  branches, 
©ne  to  each  lobe.  Thelc  fend  off  a great  many 
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branches,  which  detach  an  infinite  number  of 
other  branches  that  reach  into  all  parts,  and  whofe 
extremities  open  into  the  vcficulae,  or  bladders, 
above  defcribed.  This  pipe  is  called  the  trachea , 
or  afpera  arteriai  from  its  roughnefs,  which  name 
it  obtains  from  the  throttle  to  the  lungs  : but  thofe 
branches  which  it  fends  olF  into  eagh  lobe,  are 
termed  its  bronchia. 

It  iscompofcd  of  a double  membrane,  which  in- 
clofes  its  circular  rings,  the  innermoll  of  which 
being  mpfcular,  made  up  of  llreight  and  oblique 
fibres,  it  thereby  contracts  and  dilates  itfelf  in  the 
action  of  breathing.  Thefe  rings  do  not  quite 
encompafs  the  trachea,  or  afpera  arteria,  but  leave 
a fourth  part  of  the  circle  wanting,  left  they  fhould 
hurt  the  gullet  whereon  it  lies,  and  occafion  pain 
in  fwgllowing ; but  after  it  divides  itfelf  into  its 
bronchia,  they  go  quite  round  every  branch  of  it, 
fo  far  as  is  perceivable  to  the  naked  eye  ; and 
doubtlefs  hold  the  fame  form  where  its  branches 
are  the  moll  minute  and  fmall.  Thefe  rings  be- 
ing, in  a great  meafure,  cartilaginous,  endue  the 
whole  windpipe,  and  ah  its  branches,  with  a fort 
of  elafiicity,  or  fpring,  where b.y  it  acts  in  concert 
with  its  membranous  and  mufcular  parts. 

The  blood  veftels,  which  alfo  compofe  a great 
part  of  the  bulk  of  t|ie  lungs,  are  partly  a branch 
from  the  great  artery,  but  principally  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  and  vein.  Thefe  veins  and  arteries 
have  frequent  inolculations,  or  communications 
pne  with  another,  by  which  means  they  become 
curioufly  interwoyen  tpwards  thofe  veficulas,  or 
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air  -bladders  above  mentioned,  which  kind  of 
itruCture  is,  by  moll  anatomifts,  believed  to  be  to 
the  end  that  every  minute  particle  of  the  blood 
in  thole  parts,  may  be  impregnated  with  air. 

There  are,  betides  thefe,  abundance  of  lym- 
phatics, which  attend  on  the  veins  and  arteries 
through  the  whole  fur  face  of  the  lungs,  to  receive 
the  fuperfluous  moillure  feparated  by  the  glands, 
which  they  afterwards  difcharge  into  the  thoracic 
du6l.  The  lungs  have  alfo  nerves,  which  fpring 
from  the  recurrent  branches  of  the  wanderingpair. 
Thefe  accompany  the  blood-veffds  through  their 
whole  fubltance,  and  are  divided  into  innume- 
rable branches. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  the  lungs,  it  is  evident,  from 
what  has  been  already  faid,  that  they  are  the  chief 
organs  of  refpiration,  being,  in  every  refpeCt, 
fuited  to  receive  the  air,  which  is  the  proper  ele- 
ment for  all  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  man,  to  breathe 
in.  And  as  the  windpipe,  with  all  its  branches, 
is  made  up  of  cartilaginous  rings,  which  aCt  in 
concert  with  its mufcular  coat,  it  thereby  becomes 
endued  with  a fort  of  elaflicity,  or  fpring,  by 
which  it  is  extended  as  often  as  the  air  is  drawn 
in,  and  in  expiration  becomes  again  contracted. 
This  fort  of  mechaniftn  is  plainly  vifible  in  the 
windpipe  of  any  animal,  which  being  drawn  out 
to  its  full  length,  immediately  gathers  itfelf  up, 
as  foon  as  the  force  whereby  it  was  ftretched  is 
removed.  The  elevation  and  depreffion  of  the 
chefl  is  in  like  manner  occafioned  by  the  exten- 
sion and  contraCfion  of  the  lungs  ; and  as  its 
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ati.ion  is  thus  lubfervient  to  them  in  refpiration, 
it  leems  alio  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  them,  fo 
that  the  air  may  be  properly  termed  the  princi- 
pal though  not  the  immediate  caufe  of  that  action 
alfo. 

Now  as  we  are  hire  the  air  is  the  immediate 
and  principal  caufe  of  relpiration,  it  would  be  to 
little  purpofe  to  fpend  time  about  the  various 
opinions  concerning  that  motion  of  the  lungs, 
viz.  whether  it  be  natural  or  animal,  as  the  philo- 
sophers term  it,  or  whether,  according  to  fome, 
it  be  partly  natural  and  partly  animal  ; we  fliall 
only  therefore  obferve,  that  although  it  is  fome- 
what  in  our  power  to  regulate  that  action,  by 
drawing  in  more  or  lefs  air  at  pleafure,  yet  we 
are  very  well  fatisfied  no  creature  can  imprifon  it 
in  the  lungs,  or  keep  it  out  two  minutes,  without 
a manifeft  violence  to  nature  ; fo  thatitfeems  to 
be  chiefly  natural,  there  being  nothing  in  it  vo- 
luntary, farther  than  that  we  can,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  help  ourfelves  in  accidents  which  may  hap- 
pen to  thole  parts,  which  cannot  but  occafion 
pain  as  often  as  the  lungs  and  cheft  are  extended 
or  deprelfed,  if  we  fhjould  let  them  have  their  full 
liberty. 

But  befide  the  ufe  of  the  lungs  in  refpiration, 
by  the  air  which  they  perpetually  draw  in,  they 
invigorate  the  blood,  and  render  it  more  fit  for 
the  feveral  functions  of  life.  And  this  will  ap- 
pear reafonable,  when  we  conlider  that  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood  takes  its  courfe  through  the  lungs 
before  it  is  detached  into  any  other  part  of  the 
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body;  To  that  during  its  progrefs  there,  it  is  not 
only  purged  from  many  of  its  thinner  impurities, 
which  vilibly  fly  ofl  from  the  mouth  and  nofe  in 
breathing,  but  alfo  from  its  groffer  parts,  which 
by  expectoration,  are  difcharged  through  the 
pipes  of  the  afpera  arteria.  And  as  the  blood- 
veifels  accompany  the  windpipe  in  all  its  branches, 
the  blood  itfelf  is  not  only  thought  to  be  thereby 
cooled,  but  at  its  return  is  believed  to  give  a mo- 
derate temperament  to  the  heart,  which,  no  doubt, 
mull  be  very  much  heated  by  the  perpetuity  of 
its  motion. 

Having  thus  given  a fhort  account  of  the  heart 
and  pericardium,  as  alfo  the  lungs  and  windpipe, 
together  with  their  fevefal  ufes,  we  fh all,  before  we 
leave  this  middle  cavity,  take  fome  notice  of  that 
large  kernel  called  the  thymus'  It  is  fo  called, 
from  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  a leaf  of  thyme 
in  its  fhape,  and  is  fituated  acrofs  the  uppermoft 
part  of  the  bread,  along  the  collar-bones,  cover- 
ing them  on  the  infide. 

Its  ufe  is  to  prevent  the  two  large  branches  of 
the  aorta  and  cava  from  being  hurt  by  the  fharp 
edges  of  thefe  benes  in  their  palfage  over  them. 
And  as  it  ferves  to  this  purpofe  chiefly  (there  be- 
ing no  veiled  or  excretory  duds  vifible  in  itsfub- 
llance)  it  is  therefore  much  larger  in  foals  than  in 
grown  horfes,  as  it  is  indeed  proportionally  in  all 
olhci  young  animals,  becaule  the  older  any  crea- 
ture grows,  the  coats  of  the  blood-veflels  become, 
the  more  nervous  and  flrong,  and  therefore  are 
not  in  Inch  danger  of  being  abraded. 


SECT. 
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sect.  XVIII. : 

OF  THE  LARYNX  AND  PHARYNX,  WITH  THE 
TONSILS,  8cc. 


HOUGH  thefe  do  not  properly  belong  to 


the  cheft,  yet  as  we  have  already  treated  of 
the  gullet  and  windpipe,  to  which  the  larynx  and 
pharynx  are  united,  and  as  the  one  has  commu-* 
nication  with  the  lower  ventre,  and  the  other 
with  the  cheft,  we  have  therefore  taken  notice  of 
them  under  this  divifion,  leaving  thofe  parts  by 
which  they  are  circumfcribed,  to  be  confidered 
with  the  bones  and  mufcles. 

The  larynx  is  compofed  of  five  cartilages,  or 
gri  files,  the  firft  of  which  is  called  Jcutifermis , be- 
caufe it  refembles  a Ihield ; the  next  is  called 
annularis,  from  its  likenels  to  the  ling  which  the 
Turks  wear  on  their  thumb,  when  they  go  a 
fiiooting.  The  third  and  fourth,  becaufe  they  are 
joined  together  under  one  common  tegument,  and 
referable  an  ewer,  are  therefore  termed  gutlalcs ; 
thefe  two  form  the  glottis,  or  little  tongue*  The 
fifth  is  named  the  epiglottis,  becaufe  it  is  placed 
above  the  glottis.  The  fubftance  of  this  is  foft, 
and  its  fhape  like  an  ivy-leaf,  arid  ferves  as  a 
v.alve  to  hinder  any  thing  from  falling,  into  the 
windpipe. 

Thefe  cartilages  are  moved  by  feveral  pair  of 
mufcles,  and  ferve  principally  to  frame  and  modu- 
late the  voice  in  all  creatures,  and  are  therefore 
the  inftniments  of  neighing  in  horfes. 
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The  larynx  has  two  pair  of  glands,  or  kernels, 
belonging  to  it  ; one  pair  is  placed  on  its  upper 
part,  and  at  the  Tides  of  the  uvula,  and  are  called 
the  tonfih ; and  by  fome,  in  human  bodies,  the 
almonds  of  the  ears.  Thefe  chiefly  leparate  the 
flaver  which  comes  from  a horfe’s  mouth,  and 
ferves  to  moiften  not  only  the  larynx,  to  which 
they  chiefly  belong,  but  alfo  the  gullet,  by  which  . 

means  every  thing  pafles  down  it  the  more 
readily- 

The  other  pair  are  placed  at  the  lower  end  of 

the  larynx,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  fcutiform,  or 

fhield— like  griflle ; thefe  in  horfes  are  very 

large,  and  are  fwelled  when  a horfe  has  got  the 

glanders. 

° 

The  top  of  the  gullet,  or  pharynx,  which  is  fo 
called  from  its  office,  becaufe  it  carries  and  con- 
veys food  from  the  mouth  towards  the  ftomach, 
is  fomewhat  more  flefhy  than  the  reft  of  the 
gullet,  being  alfo  feated  in  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
throat,  behind  the  larynx.  It  has  feveral  mufcles 
whereby  it  acts,  but  thefe  ftiall  be  treated  of 
hereafter. 
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TABLE  V. 

Shaving  all  the  Parts  of  the  middle  Cavity , or 

Chef. 

Fig.  1.  Reprefents  thofe  Parts  in  fitu. 

A.  The  outward  teguments  laid  back. 

B.  The  breafl-bone,  and  fome  part  of  the 

ribs  alfo  laid  back  to  fhew  the  parts  con- 
tained in  the  faid  cavity. 

C.  The  great  kernel,  called  thymus. 

D.  The  heart. 

E.  The  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  lungs: 

F.  The  mediaftinum. 

G.  Part  of  the  midriff. 

Fig.  2.  Shews  the  Vena  Cava,  and  right  Ventricle 
of  the  Heart  differed. 

A.  The  orifice  of  the  coronary  vein. 

B.  The  treble  pointed  valves. 

C.  The  fibres  which  fallen  the  ends  of  the 

valves-  to  the  fubflance  of  the  heart. 

D.  The  fides  of  the  ventricle. 

Fig.  3.  Shews  the  left  Ventricle  alfo  opened  length- 
ways, to  ftew  its  Valves. 

A.  The  pulmonary  vein  coming  from  the  lungs. 

B.  The  valves  called  mitrales . 
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Lig.  4.  Reprefents  the  Lungs  divcjledof  their  Pa- 
renchyma,, or  flejhy  fubjiancc. 

A.  The  larynx: 

B.  The  windpipe. 

C.  Its  various  branches. 

D.  The  innumerable  little  bladders  at  the  ex- 


tremities of  thefe  branches. 


SECT.  XIX. 


OF  THE  UPPER  CAVITY,  OR  HEAD,  AND  ITS 
PROPER  CONTAINING  PARTS. 

AS  the  parts  already  deferibed  have  always 
been  efteemed  the  feat  of  the  vital  faculty, 
fo  the  head  is  accounted  that  of  the  animal,  it 
being  the  organ  from  whence  all  fenfations  are 
derived. 

The  proper  containing  parts  of  the  head  are 
reckoned  to  be  five,  viz.  the  mufcles , pericranium , 
periojleum,  Jkull,  and  the  meninges,  or  membranes 
contained  within  it.  Leaving  the  mufcles  and 
the  fkull  to  be  treated  of  in  their  proper  places, 
we  fhall  begin  with  the  pericranium. 

It  is  a very  thin  membrane  fpread  over  the 
whole  ilcull,  adhering  every  where  to  the  perio- 
lleum,  excepting  where  the  temporal  mufcles 
come  betweemthem.  There  are  a great  number 
of  flender  fibres,  which  pafs  from  it  through  the 

P 2 futurre, 
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futurae,  or  feams  of  the  fkull,  to  the  dura  mater, 
or  uppermofl  membrane  of  the  brain;  which 
fibres  ierve  to  flay  that  membrane  in  its  place,  fo 
as  to  hinder  the  brain  from  being  hurt  by  the 
hardnefs  and  unevennefs  of  the  fkull  in  violent 
concuffions  of  mufcles  of  the  head. 

The  periofteum,  to  which  the  pericranium  ad- 
heres, is  a iubflance  of  the  fame  nature  and  ufe, 
only  that  it  is  fomewhat  thinner.  It  is  endued 
with  an  exquifite  fenfe,  from  whence  fometimes 
arifes  an  exceflive  pain  when  the  bones  are 
wounded,  they  being  themfelves  altogether  in- 
fpnfible. 

Thefe  two  membranes  have  arteries  from  the 
carotids,  and  veins  from  the  external  jugulars, 
and  are  chiefly  of  ufe  to  cover  and  defend  the 
fkull  from  outward  injuries,  which  o.therwjfe 
would  be  expofed  and  laid  bare  by  every  flight 
accident. 

Immediately  under  the  fkull,  we  obferve  the 
$ura  mater , fo  called  from  its  texture,  which  is 
very  firm ; and  likewife,  as  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved, to  give  origin  to  moft  membranes  through- 
out the  body,  It  is  the  uppermofl  membrane 
peculiar  to  the  brain,  which  it  involves  and  covers 
on  all  parts,  and  is  fo  well  fattened  to  the,  inter- 
nal procefles  of  the  fkull,  that  it  cannot  eafily  be 
removed ; and  be(jde$  the  communication  which 
has  been  obferved  to  be  between  it  and  the  peri- 
cranium, it  is  tied  to  the  membrane  underneath 
it.  viz.  the  pia  mater,  and  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  the 

blood- 
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blood-vcfrels,  vrhich  penetrate  the  fkull,  and  are 
inferted  in  it,  and  pal's  through  it. 

This  membrane  is  double,  as  the  peritonaeum 
and  pleura,  and  fends  forth  a production,  which 
in  man  refembles  a fickle,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  falx , it  being  broad  toward  the  hind  part  of 
the  head,  and  narrow  and  fharp  toward  the  nofe, 
and  curved  at  top.  This  divides  the  upper  part, 
or  cortical  fubflance  of  the  brain,  direftly  in  the 
middle  into  a right  and  left  fide.  Within  its  du- 
plicafure  are  feveral  cavities,  called  the  finujes  of 
the  dura  mattr ; the  longed:  of  which  runs  length- 
way from  before  to  the  noil,  where  it  is  divided 
into  fome  branches,  whereof  two  defcend  down- 
ward to  the  bottom  of  the  occiput,  and  a third  to 
the  glandula  pinealis.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be 
cillerns  that  contain  the  fuper-abounding  blood, 
which  is  emptied  into  them  by  the  arteries,  and 
fucked  up  again  at  leifure  by  the  veins. 

The  pia  mater,  which  immediately  involves  the 
brain,  and  adheres  clofe  to  it  in  its  convolutions 
and  folds,  is  a very  thin  membrane,  but  of  ex- 
quifite  fenfe,  for  which  reafon  feveral  anatomifts 
have  been  of  opinion  that  all  the  nerves  which 
arife  from  the  head,  derive  their  coats  from  it,  and 
not  from  the  medullar  part  itfelf.  It  is  furnifhed 
with  an  infinite  number  of  arteries,  which  fpring 
from  the  carotids  and  cervical  arteries,  and  veins 
from  the  jugulars,  all  which  are  very  fm all,  but 
finely  interwoven  one  with  another. 

Thefe  two  membranes  are  nqt  only  of  ufe  to 
cover  a.nd  involve  the  brain,  in  order  to  preferve 

it. 
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it,  and  to  keep  its  loofe  fubftance  together,  but 
alio  to  fuftain  the  veffels  that  enter  into  it. 
riie)  are  farther  ufeful,  as  they  make  up  the 

ttt*o  innermoft  coats  which  Jheatli  the  pith  of  the 
back. 


SECT.  XX. 

OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  CEREBELLUM,  WITH  THE 
MEDULLA  OBLONGATA,  AND  PITH  OF 
THE  BACK. 

THE  brain  of  a horfe  is  much  Iefs  in  pro- 
portion than  the  brain  of  a man,  but  is 
compofedof  a medullary  fubflance,  and  has  moJt 
or  all  the  fame  parts  which  are  diicoverable  in  a 
human  head. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  cere- 
brum, cerebellum,  or  brainlet,  and  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

The  cerebrum  contains  all  that  fubflance  which 
lies  uppermoJl  in  the  head,  and  which  is  divided 
in  half  by  the  falx  above  deferibed.  Its 
outfide  is  of  an  afhy  colour,  and  formed  into  fe- 
veral  convolutions  and  windings,  but  not  with 
any  vifible  regularity,  as  the  cerebellum;  its 
irrlide  is  white,  and  therefore  called  the  corpus 
colic fum. 

The  cerebellum  is  divided  from  the  cerebrum, 
by  a produtlion  of  the  pia  mater,  which  alio  af- 
fords 
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fords  a particular  cover  to  all  its  folds,  which  keep 
them  feparate  from  each  other.  This  is  made  up 
of  four  parts,  whereof  two  are  lateral,  one  on  each 
fide  ; the  other  two  are  in  the  middle,  (landing 
before  and  behind ; they  are  fomewhat  orbicular, 
and  are  called  the  proceJJ'us  vermicidares , from 
the  relemblance  they  bear  to  the  worms  in  rotten 
timber. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  beginning  of  the 
fpinal  marrow ; it  is  of  an  uniform  white  and 
compafl  fubftance,  harder  than  the  brain  or  cere- 
bellum. It  arifes  from  fix  roots,  two  of  which 
fpring  from  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  called 
•the  corpora  jlriata  ; the  other  four  arile  lower  and 
more  backward,  from  thofe  protuberances  which 
-are  termed  the  nutes  and  teji.es.  It  is  round,  be- 
ing in  length  about  two  inches  within  the  head, 
before  it  paifes  out  at  the  noil,  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued along  the  chine  downward  to  the  funda- 
ment, and  through  all  that  paffage  is  termed  the 
Jpinal  marrow,  or  pith  of  the  back.  This  has,  be- 
fides  the  pia  mater  and  dura  mater,  another  mem- 
brane, which  forms  its  outermofl  or  third  coat, 
and  is  faid  to  arife  from  a ftrong  ligament  which 
binds  together  the  fore  part  of  the  rack-bones. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  ufe  of  the  brain, 
it  will  not  be  amifs  to  take  a view  of  the  parts 
fomewhat  more  narrowly,  that  the  learner  may  be 
t;ie  more  fully  liiflructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  in  all  animal  bodies  is  io  ablolutely 
necellary  and  ellential  to  life  and  motion.  In 
order  to  which,  we  will  follow  the  ulual  method 
: of 
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of  diffedtion,  beginning  with  its  under  fide, 
having  already  taken  a general  furvey  of  the 
whole. 

The  firft  thing  which  is  the  mofl  obfervable  on 
that  fide,  is  the  rete  mirabile,  fpread  all  over  the 
bottom  of  the  brain,  and  is  a curious  net-work  of 
blood-vellels,  formed  out  of  the  fmall  twigs  which 
fp ring  from  the  largeft  branches  of  the, carotid 
and  cervical  arteries,  having  paffed  through  the 
fkull  by  proper  holes  in  the  bones  of  the  temples. 
Thefe  veffels  are  the  more  adapted  and  fitted  to 
the  nourifhment  of  the  brain,  as  they  are  thus  in- 
terwoven one  with  another,  by  which  means  the 
blood  takes  a much  longer  flay  than  if  they  ob- 
ferved  a more  ftreight  and  equal  diredtion. 

The  glandula  pituitaria,  is  the  next  thing  ob- 
fervable ; towards  the  bottom  of  the  brain  it  is 
enclofed  within  the  membranes,  and  feated  in  a 
fmall  cavity  in  the  os  cuneiforme,  or  wedge-like 
bone,  appointed  by  nature  for  that  purpofe.  It 
has  a conduit  called  the  infundibulum , or  funnel, 
which  conveys  the  excrements  of  the  brain  into 
it ; and  for  that  reafon  moft  anatomifls  have  be- 
lieved there  was  a paffage  from  it  to  the  nofe ; but 
late  enquiries  have  difeovered  two  fmall  duffs 
which  it  fends  ofF  to  the  jugular- veins  j fo  that 
fome  are  of  opinion  it  is  again  mixed  with  the 
blood.  This  funnel,  or  infundibulum,  is  faid  to 
take  its  rife  from  the  fore  part  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle, into  which  this  moifture  feems  to  be  firft 
feparated,  and  is  only  conveyed  by  it  to  the  gland 
above-mentioned,  where  it  probably  undergoes 

another 
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another  degree  of  refinement,  that  it  may  be  the 
better  adapted  to  the  purpoles  of  nature. 

Anatomifls  have*  it  feems,  been  very  much 
puzzled  to  find  proper  refemblances  for  feveral 
parts  of  the  brain,  having  diftinguifhed  fome  of 
them  by  the  names  of  nates,  or  buttocks,  and 
others  by  that  of  lejles,  or  hones.  Thefe  come 
next  under  our  ponfideration  ; they  are  four  or- 
bicular or  round  eminences,  which  jut  out  from 
the  medulla  oblongata,  or  beginning  of  the  fpinal 
marrow ; the  two  firft  being  the  large  ft,  and 
the  two  others  only  appendages  to  them. 

The  corpora  Jlriata , fo  called  from  their  being 
ftreaked  or  chamfered,  are  only  the  ends  of  the 
turn  thighs,  which  proceed  from  the  buttocks  ; by 
thefe  the  medulla  oblongata  adheres  to  the  brain, 
as  has  been  obferved ; and  by  the  nates  and 
teftes  above  deferibed*  it  adheres  to  the  cere- 
bellum* or  brainleta 

Between  the  buttocks  is  placed  the  gland 
prilled  the  glandula  pinealis , and  has  been  thought 
by  fome  philofophers  to  be  the  feat  of  the  foul, 
though  modern  anatomifls  have  fo  far  degraded 
it,  as  to  make  it  only  the  penis  or  yard  of  the 
brain,  both  on  account  of  its  fituation,  and  pro- 
bably as  it  feems  to  be  of  no  other  ufe  than  to 
feparate  a little  clear  lympha  from  the  arterial 
blood. 

Between  the  buttocks,  and  near  this  little  gland* 
there  is  a lmall  chink,  to  which  fome  have  given 
the  name  of  anus ; others  have  called  it  the  Vulva j 
3 Whether 
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Whether  it  has  obtained  sthis  appellation  in  de-» 
rifion  ot  the  other,  is  not  material. 

i 

As  for  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  which  by 
fome  have  been  reckoned  four,  by  lome  three, 
and  by  others  but  one,  we  fhall  not  trouble  our 
reader  about  the  number,  but  only  take  notice 
that  they  are  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  brain, 
reaching  forward  towards  the  nole,  and  down- 
ward  towards  its  bottom,  in  fhape  of  a half-moon. 
The  ufe  of  thefe  ventricles  is,  according  to  the 
la  tell  enquiries  in  anatom)',  to  ferve  as  a recep- 
tacle for  that  portion  of  the  ferum  which  is 
l'eparated  from  the  glandulous  /kin  that  invefts 
them,  and  from  the  glandula  pituitaria,  and  is 
thought  to  be  again  imbibed  by  the  veins,  and  by 
them  conduced  afre/h  into  the  mafs  of  blood. 
They  are  likewife  thought  of  ufe  to  give  a free 
palfage  to  the  blood  in  thofe  channels  called  the 
■plexus  choroides,  that  run  along  their  hdes,  which 
probably  might  be  too  much  compre/fed  by  the 
great  weight  of  the  brain,  had  not  nature  found 
out  that  free  and  eafy  fituation  for  them. 

Be/ides  thofe  parts  already  deferibed,  there  are 
to  be  found  in  the  brain  the  fornix,  feptum  luci- 
dum,  and  the  corpus  callofum. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  corpus 
callofum,  as  being  the  inner  fubflance  of  the 
brain,  which  is  di/tinguiihed  from  the  cortical 
part  that  involves  it  by  its  whitenefs,  &c.  The 
feptum  lucidum  is  only  that  partition  which  di- 
vides the  ventricles  and  the  fornix,  is  a kind  of 
vault  or  arch  which  rifes  between  the  brain  and 
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the  medulla  oblongata,  and  ferves  to  bear  up  the 
upper  part  of  the  brain,  that  it  may  not  prefs  too 
hard  upon  the  fubjacent  parts. 

Now,  as  to  its  action  and  ufe,  it  is  very  certain, 
the  brain,  according  to  the  philofophers’  terms,  is 
the  chief  feat  of  the  animal  faculty,  as  the  heart  is 
the  fountain  of  the  vital  ; the  animal  fpirits  being 
prepared  from  its  parenchyma,  or  marrowy  fub- 
ftance,  and  from  thence  conveyed  into  the  nerves, 
which  communicate  fenfe  and  motion  to  all  parts 
of  the  body. 

Thefe  fpirits  are  fil'd  of  all  formed  out  of  the 
vital,  or,  in  other  words,  out  of  the  arterial  blood, 
which  is  condantly  fent  by  the  heart  to  the  brain, 
where  there  are  innumerable  twigs  difperfed,  not 
only  through  its  cortical  or  greyifh  fubftance,  but 
alfo  through  its  white  and  medullary  fubdance  ; 
fome  of  which  twigs  fpring  from  the  plexus  cho- 
roides  and  rete  mirabile  above  deferibed,  and 
others  immediately  from  the  carotids  themfelves. 
The  fuperfiuous  ferum  is  feparated  by  the  glands, 
and  that  portion  of  the  blood  which  is  not  changed 
to  animal  fpirits,  is  taken  up  by  the  veins  and 
returned  from  whence  it  came.  As  foon  as  thofe 
fpirits  are  elaborated,  or,  rather,  as  foon  as  the 
blood  has  undergone  fo  many  different  modifica- 
tions and  changes  in  the  capillary  or  hair-like 
veffels  of  the  brain,  as  to  render  its  particles  fine 
enough  to  pafs  through  the  inner  medullar  fub- 
dance, they  then  enter  thofe  fibres  which  corn- 
pole  it,  and  feem  to  be  no  other  than  a large  bun-- 
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die  of  tubuli,  or  little  pipes,  which  (if  the  com- 
pari fon  may  be  ufed)  fomewhat  obferve  the  fame 
oeconomy  with  thofe  of  the  kidneys,  which  pafs 
liom  the  external  glandular  part  to  the  carun- 
culae  papillarcs.  I hele  little  particles,  or  rather 
fpirits,  are  conveyed  by  the  tubuli  to  the  upper 
proccfTes  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  viz.  the  cor- 
pora ftriata,  nates,  teffes,  &c.  and  are  there  emp- 
tied into  the  nerves,  whofe  inner  fubftance  is 
white  and  fibrous,  like  the  medulla  from  whence 
they  fpring. 

After  this  fhort  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
animal  fpirits,  the  next  thing  that  occurs  is,  in 
what  manner  they  become  the  inflruments  of 
fenfe  and  motion.  In  order  to  give  the  reader  a 
general  idea  of  this,  it  will  be  neceflary,  in  the 
firfl  place,  to  confider  the  fubftance  of  a nerve. 
Which  is  very  folid  and  compact,  proceeding,  by  a 
kind  of  gradation,  from  that  of  the  brain  ; for,  as 
the  corpus  callofum,  or  inner  fubftance  of  the 
brain,  is  more  firm  than  the  cortical  part,  fo  a 
nerve  is,  even  at  its  origin,  fome  degrees  beyond 
that  in  folidity  ; by  which  means  it  is  the  more 
adapted  to  its  peculiar  functions, 

Befides  the  folidity  and  compactness  of  the 
nerves,  their  tenfenefsis  alfo  a great  means  of  thciy 
aftion ; for  as  the  blood-veffels,  which  have  no 
other  fenfe  but  what  is  borrovved  from  them,  and 
as  their  office  is  only  to  carry  vital  fpirits  for  the 
common  nourifhment  of  the  body,  as  thefe  are 
therefore  branched  off  in  many  circumvolutions 
and  turnings,  and  are  formed  irregularly  into  fuch 
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meanders  as  we  obferve  in  brooks  and  rivulets, 
and  as  l'ome  branches  are  lent  upward  and  others 
downward,  as  is  necelfary  in  order  to  their  feveral 
funftions,  fo  the  nerves,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
they  take  their  origin  from  the  head  and  (pine, 
are  detached  from  thence  into  all  parts  of  the 
body,  in  fuch  manner  as  they  may  be  every- 
where braced  as  (trait  as  the  firings  or  cords  of  an 
inftrument ; by  which  means  they  have  a free 
and  uninterrupted  undulation,  and,  as  in  all  their 
branchings,  they  are  fcarcely  at  all  contorted,  but 
for  the  mod  part,  form  complete  and  perfect  an- 
gles, the  faid  undulation  being  communicated  as 
entirely  to  their  origin,  as  if  their  courfe  was  di- 
re£t ly  (freight  from  it. 

Therefore  as  the  nerves  are  of  a very  compact 
and  folid  form,  and  can  be  braced  and  extended 
in  fuch  manner  as  has  been  oblerved,  and  confe- 
quently  endued  with  elaflicity,  they  mud  eahly 
and  fuddenly  communicate  all  fenfations  to  the 
imagination,  there  being  no  part  of  the  body 
which  does  not  participate  of  Come  little  (ibrillae, 
or  threads  detached  from  them ; or,  according  to 
iorne,  there  being  no  part  of  the  body  which  is 
not  more  or  lefs  adapted  to  receive  the  nervous 
juice;  by  which  means  a clofe  and  intimate  cor- 
refpondence  is  kept  up  with  the  nerves.  So  that 
when  an  animal  body  is  touched  on  any  part,  it 
is  prefently  fenhble  of  that  touch,  by  virtue  of  a 
communication  which  they  keep  between  the 
head  and  all  parts  of  the  body. 

As  to  motion,  to  which  the  nerves  are  equally 
fubfervient,  it  is  termed  voluntary  ip  a man,  and 
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Spontaneous  in  a brute  creature,  as  the  one  is  faid  to 
act  by  the  determination  of  the  will,  and  the 
other  by  infiindt ; but  this  is  not  material,  hnce 
both  are  faid  to  be  produced  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  animal  Ipirits ; for  when  any  creature 
goes  to  move,  the  fpirits  are  thought  to  be  de- 
tached in  a more  than  ordinary  quantity  into 
thofe  parts  which  are  to  be  put  in  motion.  And 
as  the  arterial  blood  always  accompanies  the 
Ipirits,  and  is  equally  determined  with  them,  the 
mufcles  are  thereby  filled  or  emptied,  according 
as  the  will  or  infiindt  diredts,  as  we  (hall  fee  more 
fully  hereafter. 

But  before  we  leave  this  fubjedt,  it  may  perhaps 
be  expedted  we  fhould  give  fome  account  of  the 
nature  of  thofe  fpirits  which  are  faid  to  flow 
in  the  nerves,  and  are  reckoned  the  principal 
caufe  of  adtion  in  them.  To  fatisfy  thofe  who 
have  a curiofity  that  way,  we  fhall  in  brief  tak 
notice,  that  thefe  are  thought  by  fome  to  be  of  a 
vifeous  and  clammy  nature,  though  compofed  of 
very  fine  particles  ; and  this  fort  of  compofition 
is  fuppofed  to  be  agreeable  to  that  elaflicity  and 
fpringinefs  which  is  obfervable  in  the  nerves. 
Others  have  denied  any  luch  thing  as  a juice  to 
be  in  the  nerves ; becaufe,  when  a nerve  is  cut 
a funder,  there  is  no  vifible  bore  or  cavity  in  it, 
neither  are  there  any  poruli,  or  little  interfiices, 
perceivable  in  it.  But  it  is  very  certain,  accord- 
incr  to  the  common  and  unalterable  laws  of  na- 
ture  whereby  all  bodies  are  made  up  of  parts, 
and  thefe  alfo  made  up  of  other  parts,  they  mull 
therefore  have  interfiices,  though  imperceptible  ; 
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arid  that  juice  which  flows  in  them,  whether  be-» 
tween  thole  interfiles  only,  or  any  other  way, 
though  it  be  alio  imperceptible,  yet  it  is  that  which 
wc  not  improperly  denominate  the  animal  J pints . 
Though  we  can  fay  but  very  little  more  than  this, 
that  it  is  the  moll  fubtile  of  all  the  juices  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  an  animal  body,  and  there- 
fore the  bell  l'uited  to  the  lervices  for  which  it  is 
appointed. 


SECT.  XXL 

OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NERVES. 

BESIDES  the  nerves,  which  arife.  from  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins,  there 
are  nine  pair  which  take  their  origin  immediately 
within  the  fkull. 

The  fir  ft  are  thofe  which  go  to  the  nofe,  and 
are  therefore  called  the  olfaElory  nerves , and  by 
fome  the  mamillary  procejjes,  becaufe  they  are  round 
at  the  end,  like  a pap.  They  rife  from  the  fhanks 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  between  the  corpora 
ftriata  and  the  chambers  of  the  optic  nerves, 
from  thence  running  along  the  bottom  of  the 
brain  ; after  increafmg  and  growing  broader,  they 
are  divided  into  a great  many  twigs,  which  receive 
outer  coats  from  the  dura  mater,  having  only  be- 
fore a fingle  integument  from  the  pia  mater. 
Many  of  ihefe  twigs  pafs  through  the  holes  of  the 
/ futve- 
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iieve-hke  bone  to  the  nofe,  where  they  help  to 
compofe  the  organs  of  fmelling. 

1 he  fecond  pair  are  the  optic  or  eye  nerves . 
thefe  rife  a Jittle  behind  the  former,  out  of  the 
medulla  oblongata;  at  their  rife  they  are  fome- 
what  foft,  being  only  covered  with  the  pia  ma- 
ter; but  as  foon  as  they  reach  the  dura  mater, 
they  become  clothed  by  it,  as  the  olfa£lory 
nerves  before  defcribed.  This  outermoft  coat 
conflitutes  the  fclerotica  or  horny  tegument  of 
the  eye ; and  from  the  pia  mater  proceeds  the 
next  coat  of  the  eye,  called  the  uvea,  from  its  re- 
femblance  to  a grape  in  colour;  and  laftly,  the 
marrowy  fubftance  forms  the  retina,  or  net-like, 
which  by  fomc  is  called  its  third  coat. 

The  third  pair  are  called  the  eye-movers ; thefe 
arife  from  the  bottom  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ; 
at  the  rife  they  arc  united,  which  is  the  reafon 
why  fome  believe,  when  one  eye  is  carried  to- 
wards any  object,  the  other  is  alfo  directed  towards 
the  lame ; as  the  optic  nerves  pafs  through  the 
firlt  hole  of  the  wedge-like  bone,  thefe  pafs 
through  the  fecond,  until  they  come  to  the  mufcles 
of  the  jtye  where  they  are  difperfed ; by  their 
aftuatino-  the  mufcles,  the  fevcral  motions  of  the 
eye  are  performed. 

The  fourth,  or  pathetic  pair;  thefe  take  their 
rife  different  from  all  the  reft,  viz,  from  the  top 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  behind  the  nates  and 
le ft.es,  and  palling  along  the  fide  of  the  medulla, 
are  afterwards  hid  in  the  dura  mater,-  until  they 

reach 
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reach  the  hole  through  which  the  laft  pair  pafs, 
which  they  accompany,  until  they  are  inferted  in 
the  trochlear  mufcles  of  the  eyes;  thefe  are  called 
by  Dr.  Willis  the  pathetic  nerves,  which  move 
the  eyes  in  all  paffions  and  affe&ions. 

The  fifth  pair  take  their  beginning  in  a horfe  a 
little  below  the  former,  though  in  a human  fub- 
je£I  they  feern  to  arife  from  the  cerebellum. 
Thefe  are  made  up  of  a bundle  of  fibres  gathered 
together,  fo  that  they  appear  to  be  a number  of 
nerves  fpringing  from  one  common  origin,  which 
fend  out  branches  into  all  parts  of  the  head,  viz. 
to  the  eyes,  the  palate  of  the  mouth,  the  nofe, 
but  chiefly  to  the  lower  jaw.  The  temporal 
mufcles,  and  mufcles  of  the  face,  and  fome 
branches  which  go  downwards,  inoculating  with 
the  fixth  pair,  conflitute  the  root  or  firft  trunk  of 
the  intercofial  pair.  It  is  owing  to  the  feveral 
branchings  and  inoculations  of  thefe  nerves  fol- 
lowing, that  there  is  fo  great  a fympathy  and  con- 
fent  among  all  thofe  parts  where  they  take  their 
progrefsi 

The  fixth  pair  inoculate  with  the  fifth,  after 
they  have  palled  fingly  through  the  fame  hole  of 
the  Ikull,  and  been  hid  fonre  time  under  the  dura 
mater;  after  which  they  fend  back  fome  branches, 
which  conflitute  the  beginning  of  the  intercofial 
nerves.  Each  of  thefe  are  divided  Hear  the  orbit 
of  the  eye  into  two,  one  being  fpent  on  that 
mufcle  of'  the  eye,  which  draw's  it  Outwards ; the 
other,  on  that  which  is  only  proper  to  brutes,  call- 
ed the  fcvenih  mufcle. 
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The  feventh  pair  aire  the  auditory  nerves;  thefe 
in  a human  head  take  their  rife  from  under  the 
annular  procefles  of  the  cerebellum,  but  in  a 
horle,  from  the  fides  of  the  oblong  marrow.  They 
have  two  procefles,  one  of  which  is  fomewhat 
foft,  and  is  carried  through  the  hole  of  the  os 
petrofum,  into  the  cells  of  the  ears,  which  it  * 
clothes  with  a very  fine  membrane,  and  by  which 
the  founds  are  conveyed  into  the  common  fen- 
fory ; tlie  other  is  faid  to  conduce  chiefly  to 
motion,  fending  forth  feveral  flips  to  the  tongue, 
lips,  mouth,  and  nofe,  afluating  the  outward  or- 
gans of  the  voice  ; others  take  their  courfe  to  the 
mufcles  of  the  forehead  and  eye-lids  ; and  fome 
to  the  mufcles  of  the  ears,  afliflino-  a horfeinmov- 
ing  his  eyes  and  ears  upon  hearing  or  feeing  any- 
thing that  is  aftonifhing  to  him, 

Idle  eighth  pair  is  generally  termed  the  par 
vagum , or  wandering  pair,  becaufe  they  inoculate 
and  keep  up  a communication  with  the  branches 
of  many  other  nerves,  and  are  diflributed,  not 
only  to  the  head,  but  alfo  into  many  other  parts  of 
the  body,  particularly  to  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and 
flomach,  as  alfo  to  all  the  other  vifcera  in  the 
lower  belly. 

The  lafl  pair  are  reckoned  only  branches 
of  the  fifth  and  lixth,  becaufe  they  take  their 
origin  from  fome  of  their  recurring  branches. 
This  pair  has  alfo  feveral  inoculations,  and  are 
formed  with  other  branches  into  feveral  plexufes, 
as  thofe  lafl;  deferibed,  but  not  fo  numerous. 

j 

They  take  their  courfe  chiefly  to  the  mefentery 
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and  loins,  ending  towards  the  fundament,  in 
leveral  fmall  twigs. 

Having  deferibed  the  nerves,  which  take  their 

O 9 

origin  within  the  Ikull,  we  proceed  in  the  next 
place  to  thole  which  derive  their  beginning  from 
between  the  joinings  of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins, 
which  /hall,  in  a manner,  be  but  juft  named,  they 
being  in  number  thirty-feven,  whereof  feven  arife 
from  the  neck,  feventeen  from  the  back,  and 
thirteen  from  the  loins  and  os  facrum, 

Thofe  of  t e neck  are  all  of  them  dilperfed, 
partly  on  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  partly  on  the 
mufcles  of  the  neck  itfelf,  and  partly  on  thofe  of 
the  Ihoulders  and  fore-legs ; only  it  is  to  be  r e-r. 
marked,  that  a twig  from  each  nerve  of  the  fifth 
pair,  being  joined  with  the  like  twigs  of  the 
fourth  and  fixth,  cornpofe  that  remarkable  nerve 
which  goes  to  fhe  midriff,  called  the  nervus 
phre'nicus. 

The  firft  two  pair,  which  arife  from  between 
the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  communicate  with  the 
lowerinoft  of  the  neck,  fending  forth  fome  twigs  to 
the  neck  and  Ihoulders.  The  fecond,  as  alfo  all 
that  follow,  fend  each  of  them  a tjvig  to  the  inter- 
eoftal  nerve,  or  nerve  of  the  niiitlj  pair,  their 
other  branches  being  clf/efly  fpent  on  the  in- 
Jercoftal  mufcles,  and  mufcles  of  the  back, 
with  fome  fmall  flips  towards  thofe  pf  the  lower 
belly. 

As  thefe  are  chiefly  difperfed  among  the  mufcles 
of  the  back,  the  intercollals,  and  the  mufcles  of 
(he  lower  belly,  fo  thofe  of  (he  loins,  and  thofe 
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alfo  which  fpring  from  the  os  facrum,  are  dif- 
perfed  into  the  mufcles  of  the  loins,  hips,  and 
Lin-lcgs,  only  that  the  anterior,  or  forc- 
bianches  of  the  fil'd;  pair  of  the  loins,  are  fpent 
on  the  flefhy  part  of  the  midriff  and  mufcle  pfoas, 

and  the  pofterior  branches  on  the  mulcle^  called 
the  longijjimus  dorji. 

The  yard  of  a horfe,  and  the  womb  of  a mare, 
aie  alio  fuinifhed  from  the  anterior  branches  ot 
the  loins,  and  teflicles  from  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  os  facrum,  fent  off  to  them  from  the  fore- 
part of  the  thigh. 


SECT.  XXII. 


OF  THE  EYES,  AND  THEIR  SEVERAL  PARTS. 

EVERY  one  knows  that  the  eyes  are  the 
organs  or  inftruments  of  feeing,  the  ideas 
of  all  outward  obje£fs  being  conveyed  by  them  to 
the  common  fenfory. 

They  are  of  a convex  globular  figure,  inclofed 
within  their  proper  lids,  which  is  an  orbit,  or 
focket,  made  for  that  purpofe  out  of  the  bone. 
The  eye-lids,  of  which  we  fhall  firfl  take  notice, 

ferve  as  a fafeguard  to  preferve  them  from  duff, 

' 

and  other  external  injuries.  They  are  compofed  of 
the  fkin,  flefhy  pannicle,  and  mufcles,  which  are 
all  wrought  into  an  exquifite  finenefs ; the  inner 
membrane,  which  is  very  finooth,  that  the  eye 
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play  move  the  more  eafily  under  it,  is  a pro- 
duction of  the  pericranium ; the  extremities,  or 
edges,  are  hard  and  griftly,  partly  to  help  their 
aftion,  and  partly  that  they  may  meet  dole 
together.  As  to  the  fat  which  lies  among  the 
mufcles,  it  is  of  the  fame  ufe  as  in  molt  other 
parts,  viz.  to  keep  the  eye  moift,  and  eafy  in  its 
motion. 

The  eye  itfelf  is  compofed  of  three  humours, 
and  four  tunicles. 

The  fir  ft  of  its  tunicles  is  called  adnata  • it  arifes 
from  the  pericranium,  and  is  fpread  all  over 
the  white  of  the  eye,  by  which  means  it  keeps  it 
firm  in  its  orbit  or  focket.  It  is  of  exquifite  fenfe, 
and  very  full  of  blood-veffels,  which  are  perceiv- 
able at  all  times,  but  efpecially  when  the  eye  has 
received  anv  hurt. 

The  next,  which  is  the  firft  of  its  proper  coats, 
is  called  the  fclerotica , from  its  hardnefs.  It  arifes 
from  the  dura  mater,  being  opaque  on  its  hind- 
part,  but  clear  and  tranfparent,  like  horn,  on  its 
fore  part,  from  whence  it  obtains  another  name, 
and  is  called  the  cornea. 

The  third,  called  choroid es , from  its  refemblance 
to  the  chorion,  which  inclofes  the  foetus  in  the 
womb.  This  arifes  from  the  pia  mater,  as  it  alfo 
forms  the  innermoft  coat  of  the  optic  nerve.  It 
is  black  on  its  infide,  and  open  on  its  fore-part 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  pupilla.  The  fore-part 
of  this  coat  is  alfo  diflinguifhed  from  its  back- 
part,  by  the  name  of  uvea,  from  its  refembling  the 
colour  of  a grape.  To  this  belongs  the  ligamen- 

tum 
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turn  ciliare,  becaufc  it  con  fids  of  (lender  filaments 
fike  the  hairs  of  the  eye-lids.  The  ufe  of  thefe 
filaments  is  to  widen  and  conflnnge  the  cryltai- 
line  humour,  by  contracting  or  opening  the  per- 
foration of  tlje  uvea. 

The  innermofl,  or  fourth  tunicle,  is  an  expan- 
fion  of  the  fubftance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is 
called  the  retina,  becaufe  it  encoinpalfeth  the 
glafiy  humour,  like  a net;  by  a combination  of 
the  rays  of  light  on  the  fine  filaments  of  this  coat, 
and  the  refle&ion  which  is  caufed  by  the  opaque- 
nefs  of  the  fclerotica,  and  the  blacknefs  of  the  in- 
hde  of  t lie  uvea,  all  external  images  are  conveyed 
diftincl  to  the  imagination;  whereas,  if  the  rays 
were  not  thus  collected  on  the  retina,  there  would 
be  no  fuch  thing  as  dillinfl  vifion. 

7' he  humours  of  the  eye,  which  come  next  to 
be  confidered,  are  in  number  three. 

The  outermofl  is  called  the  aqueous , or  watery 
humour,  being  thin  and  fluid,  like  water;  it  fills 
up  the  fpace  between  the  cornea  and  cryltalljne 
humour  in  the  fore-part  of  the  eye. 

The  cryjlalline  is  the  next,  fo  called  from  its 
blight nefs,  being  clear  and  tranfparent,  like  crys- 
tal ; it  is  mclofed  in  the  vitreous,  or  glafly  humour, 
and  is  looked  upon  to  be  the  chief  inflrument 
whereby  the  rays  of  light  are  collected  upon  the 
filamentous  expanfion  of  the  retina. 

The  lalt  is  called  the  gh'J/y  humour.  It  is  not 
fo  folid  as  the  cryflalline,  but  exceeds  both  it 
and  the  watery  humour  in  quantity;  it  is  partly 
convex,  excepting  that  cavity  where  it  receives 
aqd  furrounds  the  cryflalline.  It  is  not  fo  bright 

as 
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as  the  cryftalline,  but  yet  tran (parent,  that  the 
viiible  fpecies  received  into  the  cryftalline  hu- 
mour, might  not  be  re  fie  tied  before  they  reach 
the  retina,  but  fhould  be  transmitted  to  it  pure 
and  unmixed. 


HE  car  is  divided  into  the  external  and  in- 


horfe  moves  backward  and  forward  at  pleafure, 
and  is  fo  well  known,  that  there  needs  but  little 
to  be  laid  about  it.  Its  ufe  is  partly  for  orna- 
ment, and  partly  to  gather  all  founds,  and  tranf- 
mit  them  to  the  internal. 

The  internal  ear  confifls  of  feveral  parts,  which 
are  very  curious,  and  are  feated  in  the  cavity  of  the 
os  petrofum. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  is  the  drum,  with  its  cord  and 
mufcles.  The  drum  is  a very  thin  and  tranfpa- 
rent  membrane,  being  an  expanfion  of  the  fofter 
procefs  of  the  auditory  nerve it  is  very  dry, 
that  it  may  the  better  contribute  to  hearing;  and 
flrong,  that  it  may  the  better  endure  loud  founds, 
or  any  other  external  injuries  ; for  if  once  this  be 
broken,  or  anyway  relaxed,  a deafnefs  mull  un- 
avoidably enfue. 
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ternal ; the  external  is  that  part  which  a 
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Within  this  membrane  there  is  a cavity,  called 
the  concha , wherein  are  four  little  bones,  which 
are  bound  together  by  a fmall  ligament  proceed- 
ing from  the  cord  of  the  drum.  The  firfl  is 
called  the  hammer , which  lies  upon  the  fecond, 
called  the  anvil.  The  third  is  named  the  Jlapes , 
or  llirrup  ; but  in  a horfe  it  is  triangular,  like  the 
Greek  letter  A.  Upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
flirrup  the  longed;  foot  of  the  anvil  Hands.  The 
fourth  is  called  orbicular j it  is  of  a round  fhape, 
and  tied  with  a (lender  ligament  to  the  fide  of  the 
llirrup,  where  it  is  fadened  to  the  anvil. 

Thefe  bones  are  a defence  to  the  drum,  and 
preferve  it  from  being  toren,  or  beat  inward  bv 
the  violent  vibrations  of  the  outward  air  in  loud 
founds,  and  are  thus  addling  to  the  fenfe  of  hear- 
ing. When  the  external  air  beats  upon  the 
drum,  it  is  driven  againft  the  hammer,  which 
llrikes  upon  the  anvil,  as  the  anvil  beats  againfl 
•the  llirrup  ; and  as  this  force  is  more  or  lefs  ex- 
erted, fo  the  llirrup  opens  the  oval  window  more 
or  lefs,  and  proportionally  the  found  appears 
louder  or  lower. 

■ The  cavities  within  the  os  petrofum,  are  in 
dumber  three ; the  fird,  wherein  thefe  four  little 
bones  arc  fituated,  is  called  the  concha , from  its- 
tefembling  the  died  of  a taber.  When  the  mem- 
brane is  druck  upon  by  any  outward  found,  the 
'echo  is  made  in  this  cavity,  as  in  a common 
drum. 

There  are  in  this-  cavity,  divers  ind.ruments, 
whereof  fome  are  for  pulfation,  as  the  lour  little 

bones 
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boh es  above-mentioned;  fomc  are  for  conducing 
the  air  into  the  other  cavities,  fuch  are  the  two 
fmall  perforations,  called  the  windozvs ; and  a 
third  fort  are  thofe  by  which  the  pituitous  mat- 
ter, colle£led  within  its  cavity,  is  difcharged  to- 
ward the  palate  and  nofe. 

The  fir  11  of  thefe  two  perforations  being  the 
uppermoft  and  lafgeft,  is  from  its  figure  named 
the  oval  window , which  is  kept  fliut  next  the  con- 
cha, by  the  balls  of  the  ftirrup*  as  often  as  the 
found  ceafesk  The  Other*  which  is  round,  is 
always  open,  having  no  covering;  and  is  divided 
(bv  the  os  fquammofum  into  two  pipes;  one  of 
which  tends  to  the  cochlea,  the  Other  into  the  la- 
byrinth. 

The  labyrinth,  which  is  the  fecohd  cdvity,  by 
its  feveral  turnings  and  windings,  which  are  fome- 
what  circular,  modulates  the  founds  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  they  may  be  leifurely  communicated  to  the 
auditory  nerve,  which  is  difperfed  through  the 
membrane  that  inverts  this  cavity:  There  are; 

befides  the  two  windows  which  open  into  this 
-cavity*  one  perforation  which  opens'  out  of  it  into 
the  inner  cavity*  called  the  cochlea * into  which  the 
air  partes*  after  it  has  been  agitated  in  this  cavity 
and  the  concha:  JBertde-s  thefe;  there  are  four 

other  fmall  holes  for  the  irigrefs  of  the  nervous 
fibres*  that  are  inferted  on  the  membrane*  which 
clothes  it; 

The  cochlea * which  iS  the  third  and  innermort: 
cavity*  is  fo  called  from  the  refemblance  it  has 
4 S to 
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•to  a fnail’s  fhell,  efpecially  in  its  fpiral  windings  j 
it  is  far  lefs  than  either  of  the  former,  but  in- 
verted, as  the  others  are,  with  a thin  membrane, 
into  which  alfo  the  flender  fibres  of  the  auditory 
nerve  do  enter.  This  cavity  is  filled  with  the  in- 
ternal inbred  air,  as  well  as  the  former,  by  which 
the  echo  is  made  to  the  impulfe  of  the  external 
air  upon  the  tympanum.  And  the  auditory  nerve 
being  extended  upon  the  membrane,  which  lines 
all  thofe  cavities,  it  is  fuddenly  affedted  therewith, 
^hereby  it  comes  to  be  communicated  to  the 
original  of  the  nerves,  where  all  founds  are  dif- 
tinguifhed. 


SEC  T.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  NOSE  AND  MOUTH. 

S the  ear  is  made  up  of  parts,  whereof  fome 


are  external,  and  fome  internal,  fo  the  nofe 


is  alio  compofed  of  the  like  parts. 

The  external  parts  of  the  nofe  are  made  up  of 
fkin,  mufcles,  bones,  cartilages,  and  veflels  of  all 
forts. 

The  flein  is  extremely  thin,  and  without  fat, 
and  adheres  fo  faft  to  the  mufcles  and  griftly  part, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  feparated  from  them. 

The  bones,  which  make  up  its  cavities,  are  fome 
of  them  common  to  it  and  the  forehead,  and  fome 
proper  to  the  nofe  only.  The  gullies  aie  in  num- 
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her  five,  which  will  be  treated  of  hereafter  with  the 
bones. 

The  vefTels  of  the  nofe  are,  veins  from  the  jugu- 
lars, arteries  from  the  carotids,  and  nerves  from 
the  third  pair,  befides  the  olfaftory  nerves,  which 
are  proper  to  it. 

It  is  lined  on  its  infide  with  a fine  membrane, 
which  takes  its  rife  from  the  dura  mater.  There 
are  on  the  back  part  of  this  membrane,  abundance 
of  little  kernels,  which  feparate  a great  part  of  the 
moifture  which  comes  from  the  nofe.  It  has  alio 
another  membrane,  called  its  mufcular  membrane , 
which  is  faid  to  contract  and  draw  together  the 
noftrils. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe  is  feated  the 
os  cribriforme,  or  fieve-like  bone,  which  is  perfo- 
rated in  many  places,  that  the  fmall  twigs  which 
fpring  from  the  mamillary  proceffes,  may  have  a 
free  paffage  through  it  into  the  infide  of  the  nofe, 
ferving  there  to  be  the  immediate  organs  offmell- 
incr. 

O 

As  the  ear  is  formed  in  fuch  manner  as  to  col- 
lect and  gather  together  all  founds  into  its  cavity, 
fo  the  nofe  is  likewife  adapted  to  gather  into  it  all 
fmells ; which  fenlation  is  performed  in  this  man- 
ner. The  effluvia,  which  fly  off  from  all  odori- 
ferous bodies,  being  carried  in  the  circumambient 
air,  are  communicated  to  all  creatures  as  often  as 
they  draw  in  their  breath  at  the  noftrils,  but  more 
to  a horfe  than  to  many  others,  by  reafon  he 
fucks  in  mofl  of  his  breath  that  way.  As  foon  as 
thefe  effluvia,  or  odoriferous  particles,  are  got 

S 2.  within 
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within  the  nofe,  thofe  little  branches  of  the  olfac-, 
tory  nerves,  which  are  fpread  all  over  its  infide, 
are  immediately  affe&ed  therewith,  and  immedi- 
ately communicate  that  fenfatjon,  whether  it  be 
grateful  or  unpleafant,  to  the  common  fenfory, 
where  it  is  diftinguifhed, 

Thu$  the  nofe  is  not  only  ufeful,  as  it  helps 
all  creatures  to  diftinguifh  that  which  is  proper  for 
their  food,  from  that  which  may  be  hurtful  to 
them,  as  it  is  the  chief  inftrument  of  that  inflmcf, 
but  it  is  alfo  ufeful  to  difcharge  a quantity  of  ex- 
crements, from  the  blood. 

W e come  now  to  the  mouth,  which  is  the  laft 
thing  to  be  conhdered  under  this  divihon,  and  is 
generally  djvided  into  that  which  is  called  exter- 
nal, and  that  which  is  termed  internal. 

The  lips  are  its  external,  or  outward  parts, 
which  are  alfo  divided  into  the  upper  and  under. 
Thefe  are  compofed  of  a foft  fungous  fub fiance, 
as  alfo  of  fome  proper  mnfcles  covered  on  their 
outfide  with  flcin  and  hair,  but  on  the  infide 
with  a membrane  common  to  the  mouth  and 
ftomach. 

The  ufe  of  the  lips  are  to  gather  in  hay  or  oats, 
or  other  food,  and  to  retain  it  while  it  is  chew- 
ing ; they  like  wife  ferve  to  keep  the  gums  and 
teeth  from  external  injuries. 

The  parts  of  the  mouth  are  fome  of  them  flefhy, 
and  others  bony.  The  flefhy  parts  are  the  lips 
lafl  defcribed,  as  alfo  the  mufcles  of  the  cheeks 
and  lower  jaw.  The  bony  are  the  upper  and. 
lower  jaw,  together  with  the  teeth. 


All 
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All  thefe  parts,  excepting  the  teeth,  are  covered 
or  lined  with  a pretty  thick  membrane,  which,  in 
the  palate,  is  rugged  and  knotty,  by  rcafon  there 
are  a great  number  of  fmall  glands  lie  under  it, 
out  of  which  part  of  the  Haver  is  feparatedinto  the 
mouth. 

The  parts  contained  within  the  mouth,  are  the 
teeth,  the  os  hyoides,  or  bone  of  the  tongue ; be- 
fides  which,  there  are  the  gums,  palate,  uvula, 
and  kernels  (called  the  almonds  of  the  cars)  the 
tongue,  and  its  mufcles. 

The  gums  are  compofed  of  a flefhy  fubftance, 
deflitute  of  motion,  that  fo  the  teeth  might  the 
better  be  fattened  in  their  fockets. 

The  palate,  fo  called  from  its  being  fenced,  or 
paled  in  with  teeth,  forms  the  upper  part  of  the 
mouth,  It  extends  from  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth  to  the  fore-teeth,  but  is  not  fo  hollow  in  a 
horle  as  in  human  fubjedts;  it  is  compofed  of 
eighteen  bars,  and  confifts  of  bones  and  peculiar 
glandulous  flefh,  which  are  covered  with  a thick 
coat, -full  of  perforations,  or  little  holes,  that  afford 
a paffage  to  the  Haver,  which  is  feparated  from  the 
glands  above-mentioned. 

The  uvula  is  a red  fungous  kernel,  fomewhat 
long,  feated  at  the  back  part  of  the  palate,  where 
the  internal  paffage  of  the  nofe  opens  into  the 
mouth,  hanging  downward,  with  a fmall  but  blunt 
end  over  the  chink  of  the  larynx. 

The  ufe  of  the  uvula  is  to  moderate  the  cold- 
nefs  of  tlie  air  before  it  palfes  into  the  lungs,  and 
to  hinder  any  thing  from  falling  into  the  wind- 
pipe. 
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pipe.  In  a horfe  it  is  of  other  ufes,  as  it  hinders 
the  water  from  going  into  the  nofe  when  he  drinks. 
When  this  is  much  relaxed,  it  prevents  the  food 
from  palling  into  the  gullet,  and  makes  it  apt  to 
return  into  the  nofe. 

In  deferibing  the  tongue,  we  need  fay  nothing  as 
to  its  figure,  it  being  lufficiently  known  to  every 
one.  It  is  covered  with  two  membranes,  the  out- 
ward clothing  only  its  upper  part,  being  alfo 
very  porous.  The  inward  membrane  covers  the 
whole  tongue,  and  is  thin  and  foft,  having  many 
protuberances  bunching  out  of  it,  which  are  in- 
serted into  the  pores  and  holes  of  the  outward 
Coat. 

It  is  of  a flefhy  fubflance,  having  vends  of  all 
forts,  viz.  veins  from  an  inward  branch  of  the  ex- 
ternal jugulars,  arteries  from  the  carotids,  and 
nerves  from  the  fifth  and  eighth  pair. 

There  are  alfo  belonging  to  the  tongue  fevcral 
mufcles,  by  which  all  its  motions  are  perlormed, 
but  of  them  hereafter.  Thefe  mufcles  are  in- 
terlarded with  a confiderable  quantity  of  fat, 
which,  no  doubt,  ferve  fomewhat  to  facilitate  their 
a6lion. 

The  ufe  of  the  tongue  is  not  only  for  taflc,  but 
alfo  to  ferve  as  an  inltrument  to  turn  every  thing 
taken  in  at  the  mouth,  that  it  may  be  the  more  ex- 
peditiouflv  chewed,  and  afterwards  to  thruft  it 
backward  toward  the  ftomach. 

Underneath  the  root  of  the  tongue  there  is  a 
large  kernel,  from  vyhepce  two  pipes,  called  the 
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falival  duffs,  fpring,  one  from  the  fore,  and  the 
other  from  the  hind  part ; thefe  two  are  foou 
united  into  one,  which  runs  toward  the  chin.  In 
a horfe  there  are  other  remarkable  glands  that 
hand  on  each  fide  this  du£l,  and  difeharge  them- 
felves  into  it.  This  pipe  ends  in  other  final! 
glands  towards  the  fraenum,  or  bridle  of  the 
tongue,  which  difeharge  part  of  the  Haver  that 
keeps  the  mouth  continually  moih.  Befides  this 
du£l,  there  are  two  others  of  the  fame  ufe,  which 
arife  out  of  the  kernels  under  the  ear,  called  the 
parotides , and  run  on  the  outfide  of  the  jaw-bone 
to  the.  middle  of  the  cheek,  where  they  open  into 
the  mouth. 

The  ufe  of  the  Haver  is  the  fame  with  the  fa- 
liva  or  lpittle  in  men,  and  ferves  continually  to 
moiften  the  mouth;  and  all  thefolid  part  of  food, 
whilft  it  is  chewing,  and  being  fwallowed  down 
with  the  aliment,  it  is  believed,  by  fome  anatQ- 
nulls,  to  contribute  to  digeflion. 
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TABLE  VI. 

Fig.  1.  The  Brain,  when  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Skull  is  taken  off. 

A.  The  fubftance  of  the  brain,  covered  with 

the  pia  mater,  only  the  dura  mater  being 
removed. 

B.  The  cerebellum,  or  after-brain. 

C.  The  procelfus  vermiformes,  or  worm-like 

procefles. 

I).  A portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 

JL  The  dura  mater,  fo  far  as  it  contains  the 
medulla  oblongata,  cut  afunder  and  turn- 
ed back. 

Fig.  2.  Rcprefents  the  under  Side  of  the  Brain 
and  Spinal  Marrow , with  the  Origin  of  the 
Nerves. 

A.  The  eyes, 

B.  The  optic  nerves. 

C.  The  moving  nerves  of  the  eyes, 

D.  The  pathetic  nerves. 

1L  The  other  nerves  arifing  within  the  Ik  nil 
from  the  fpinal  marrow, 

F.  The  bottom  of  the  brain, 

G.  The  medulla  oblongata,  or  beginning  of 

the  fpinal  marrow, 

II.  The  fpinal  marrow  cut  off. 

T The  bars  of  the  palate  of  the  mouth. 

The 


These  Fie/ures  shew  the  J3  rct-Pti*  -when-  part  of 
the-  Skull  is  taken  off- ( See  table  V/.) 
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CX  The  cavity  that  goes  from  the  palate  to 
the  nofe. 

R.  The  teeth. 

S.  The  dura  mater  turned  back. 

T.  The  glandula  pituitaria. 

Fig.  3.  Shews  the  Bones  of  the  Eary  &c* 

A.  The  infide  of  the  os  temporis,  or  temple- 
bone. 

£.  The  os  fpongiofum,  or  fpongy  bone; 

C.  The  hole  through  which  the  auditory  nerve 

pafTes. , 

D.  The  greater  winding  of  the  cochlea; 

E.  The  three  bony  half-circles  that  form  the 

labyrinth. 

F.  The  malleus,  or  hammer; 

G.  The  incus,  or  anvil; 

H.  The  (tapes,  or  ftirrup. 

I.  The  external  mufcle  of  the  ear; 

K.  The  internal  mufcle. 

Fig.  4.  Reprcfcnts  the  Eye  taken  01U  of  the 
Head. 

A.  The  optic  nerve  cut  off. 

13.  The  origin  of  the  mufcles. 

C.  Their  feveral  terminations  into  the  coats  of 

the  eye. 

D.  I’he  common  coat  of  the  eye,  call* d the 

adnata , or  conjunctiva-. 

F.  The  cornea,  or  horny  coat, 
f . The  papilla,  or  apple  of  the  eye. 
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SECT.  XXV. 

OF  THE  BONES  WHICH  FRAME  AND  COMPOSE 
THE  SKULL,  WITH  ITS  SUTURE. 

K ^HE  uppermoft  part  of  the  head  is  the 


fkull,  called  by  anatomifts  the  cranium , 
from  its  office  of  covering  the  brain  like  a helmet. 
It  is  compofed  of  nine  bones,  three  of  which  are 
common  to  it  and  the  upper  jaw,  which  are  the 
wedge-like  bone,  the  os  jugale,  or  the  yoke-like 
bone,  and  the  os  cribriforme,  or  fieve-like  bone. 
The  other  fix  are  proper  bones,  and  make  up  the 
fkull  itfelf;  and  thefe  are  the  frontal,  or  forehead- 
bone,  the  occipital,  or  noil-bone,  and  two  bones 
of  the  finciput,  or  parietal-bones,  and  the  temple- 
bones,  within  which  are  contained  the  fmall  bones 
of  the  ear,  which,  with  the  two  orbicular-bones, 
make  up  the  number  of  feventeen  bones  peculiar 
to  the  lkull. 

The  large  bones  are  diflinguiffied  by  feveral 
feams,  called  futures , both  which,  . and  the  bones, 
are  of  the  fame  number  in  a horfe  as  in  men,  dif- 
fering only  in  ffiape  and  figure. 

Some  of  thefe  futures  are  proper  to  the  lkull 
alone,  and  fome  are  common  to  it  and  the  upper 
jaw.  They  are  alfo  diflinguiffied  into  thofe  that 
are  true  and  thofe  that  are  falfe;  fuch  as  are  in- 
dented one  into  another,  being  of  the  firfl  kind, 
and  fuch  as  are  plain  and  linear,  like  two  boards 
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glewed  together,  being  accounted  of  the  fecond 
kind,  or  only  falfe  futures. 

The  true  futures  are  three  in  number,  and  pro- 
per to  the  fkull  only,  viz.  the  coronal,  lambdoi- 
dal,  and  fagittal. 

The  coronal,  fo  called  becaufe  the  ancients  ufed 
to  wear  their  crowns,  or  garlands,  on  that  part. 
This  future,  as  in  men,  fo  likewife  in  a horfe,  runs 
athwart  the  fkull  above  the  forehead,  reaching  on 
each  fide  to  the  temple-bone,  and  joining  the 
forehead-bone  to  the  finciput. 

The  fecond  lamdoides,  becaufe  of  its  refem- 
blance  to  the  Greek  letter  a.  This  is  feated  on 
the  hind  part  of  the  head,  being  oppofite  to  the 
other,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  occiput,  and 
afcending  above  the  ear  fomething  higher  than  in 
men.  It  joins  the  bone  of  the  occiput,  or  hind 
and  under  part  of  the  Ikull,  to  the  bones  of  the 
finciput  and  temples. 

The  third  begins  at  the  middle  of  the  lambdoi- 
dal  future,  dividing  the  two  bones  of  the  finciput, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  Jagittal future ; but  in  a 
horfe,  and  many  other  quadrupeds,  it  croffes  the 
coronal  future,  as  in  children,  quite  down  to  the 
nofe.  This  future  in  a horfe  is  not  fo  much  in- 
dented as  the  other  two,  but  is  in  a great  mea- 
fure  (freight  and  linear. 

The  falfe  futures  are  two  in  number ; the  firft 
palfes  from  the  root  of  the  procelfus  mammillaris 
with  a circular  du£I,  returning  down  again  to- 
wards the  ear,  encompaiTmg  the  temple-bone. 
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The  fegond  runs  obliquely  downwards,  arifim* 
from  the  top  of  the  former,  andpaffes  to  the  focket 
of  the  eye,  and  the  beginning  of  the  firfl  common 
future. 

The  futures  which  are  common  to  the  (hull,  the 
wedge-like  bone  and  upper  jaw,  are  chiefly  the 
three  following,  viz.  the  frontal,  wedge-like  future, 
and  the  cribrofa.  The  firfl  being  that  by  which 
the  procefs  of  the  forehead-bone  is  joined  with 
the  firfl  bone  of  the  upper  jaw ; the  fecond  that 
by  which  the  wedge-like  bone  is  joined  with  the 
firfl  bone  of  the  fame  jaw  ; and  the  third  that 
future  which  is  common  to  the  wedge-like  bone 
and  the  feptum,  or  partition  of  the  nofe. 

Thefe  futures  are  of  ufe,  not  only  as  they  divide 
the  bones  which  compofe  the  fkull,  but  alfo  as 
they  afford  a free  ingrefs  and  egrefs  for  the  veffels 
which  fupply  life  and  nourifhment  to  the  parts 
contained  within  the  fkull,  and  likewife  as  they 
give  a paffage  to  thofe  little  fibrils,  by  which  the 
dura  mater  is  kept  fufpended.  And  farther,  they 
are  of  ufe  in  cafe  the  fkull  fhould  at  any  time  be 
broke,  that  any  fuch  fracture  or  fiffure  might  not 
run  through  the  whole  fkull,  but  be  flopped  at 
the  end  of  the  fractured  bone ; whereas  if  it  was 
not  for  thefe  feams,  it  might  at  one  blow  be  broke 
in  pieces,  like  an  earthen  pot.  But  we  will  return 
to  the  bones. 

The  frontal,  or  forehead-bone,  which  we  have 
already  taken  notice  of  as  the  firfl  proper  bone  of 
the  fkull,  is  feated  before,  and  makes  the  fore  part 
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of  the  fku.ll.  It  is  bounded  on  its  fore  part  by 
the  coronal,  and  firfl  common  future,  on  the  lides 
by  the  temporal  bones,  and  on  its  infide  by  the 
olfa  fpongiola,  or  ipongy  bones.  Between  its  la- 
mina, or  plates,  there  is  a double  cavity,  from 
whence  there  is  alfo  a double  paffage  into  the  nof- 
trils,  diflinguifhed  by  many  bony  fibres  and  fmall 
feales,  which  are  encompaffed  with  a green  mem- 
brane, and  contain  a loft  medullar  or  oily  fub- 
flance.  Thefe  are  proportionably  larger  in  a horfe 
than  a man,  and  have  various  ufes  aicribed  to 
them,  being  thought  by  fome  to  aflifl  in  the  office 
of  fmelling,  by  entangling  the  odoriferous  air;  by 
fome  to  promote  the  fh rill nefs  of  the  voice;  and 
by  others,  a receptacle  for  fome  portion  of  the  ex- 
crementitious  matter  which  is  leparatedfrom  thofe 
parts. 

Befides  thefe  cavities,  there  is  a fmus  or  den  on 
each  fide,  called  the  frontal Jimijes , compofed  of  a 
double  fcale,  one  making  the  upper  part  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eye,  and  the  other  forming  the  cavity 
above  the  eyes  on  cither  fide,  which  is  not  very' 
plain,  having  only  inferiptions  anfwerable  to  the 
winding  convolutions  of  the  brain.  This  bone  has 
two  holes,  which  go  to  the  orbit  of  the  eye, 
whereby  the  firfl  branch  of  the  nerve  of  the  fifth 
conjugation,  goes  to  the  mufcles  of  the  forehead. 
It  has  likewile  four  procefTes,  two  of  which  are 
feated  at  the  greater  corner  of  the  eye,  and  the 
other  two  at  its  leffer  corner,  helping  to  form  the 
upper  part  of  the  orbit. 
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The  bowes  of  the  finciput  are  the  next  to  the 
frontal,  being  joined  to  it  by  the  coronal  future, 
and  behind  to  the  occipital-bone  by  the  lambdoi- 
dal  future,  on  each  hde  to  the  temple-bones,  by 
the  futurae  Iquammofir,  orfcaly  futures,  and  by 
one  of  the  common  futures  to  the  wedge-like 
bone.  They  are  alfo  joined  one  to  the  other,  by 
the  fagittal,  or  arrow-like  future. 

Their  figure  is  fomewhat  fquare,  and  though 
their  fubftance  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  other 
bones  of  the  Ikull,  yet  they  are  alfo  made  up  of 
two  lamina,  excepting  where  they  are  joined  to 
the  temple-bones.  They  are  fmooth  on  their 
ou tlide,  but  inwardly  uneven,  having  feveral  ca- 
vities to  which  the  dura  mater  adheres  by  the  fides 
of  the  fagittal  future ; as  alfo  feveral  long  and 
winding  infcriptions,  or  furrows,  formed  by  the 
branches  of  the  internal  jugulars,  in  their  palfage 
to  the  brain.  Thefe  bones  have  alfo  feveral  per- 
forations, fome  of  which  go  quite  through,  others 
piercing  only  the  upper  table  for  the  enterance  of 
thofe  velfels  which  run  between  its  plates.. 

The  occipital,  or  noil-bone,  which  makes  the 
hinder  and  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  middle  of 
the  bafis  of  the  ikull,  is  the  hardell  of  all  the  bones 
of  the  Ikull,  excepting  the  os  petrofum  of  the 
temple-bones,  being  very  thick  at  bottom,  where 
the  two  linufes  of  the  dura  mater  are  joined.  At 
the  fides  of  the  great  perforation  through  which 
the  fpinal  marrow  dcfcends,  it  is  fomewhat  thin  ; 
but  that  its  thinncfs  may  be  no  prejudice  to  it,  it; 
is  llrengthencd  by  a large  prominence,  which 
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afcends  from  the  faid  perforation  quite  to  its  upper 
part.  By  this  prominence,  the  two  protuberances 
of  the  cerebellum  are  diflinguifhed. 

This  bone  is  in  a horfe  five-cornered,  and  has 
feveral  channels,  or  finufes,  two  of  which  being 
large,  receive  the  protuberances  oi  the  cerebellum, 
or  after-brain ; others  receive  fome  of  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  brain  itfelf,  and  lome  the  two  fi- 
nufes of  the  dura  mater,  that  they  might  not  be 
comprelfed  or  hurt  for  want  of  a proper  cavity  to 
lie  in. 

It  has  alfo  divers  precedes,  four  of  which  being 
covered  with  a lmooth  griftle,  are  received  into 
the  finufes  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck  ; but 
that  which  goes  between  the  protuberances  of  the 
cerebellum,  is  the  moll  confiderable.  It  is  perfo- 
rated in  five  places  for  the  paffage  of  feveral  vef- 
feis,  befides  the  large  hole  through  which  the  me- 
dulla goes  into  the  fpine  of  the  neck. 

The  lafl  of  the  proper  bones  of  the  fkull  are  the 
temple-bones,  which  are  feated  on  each  fide  of 
the  head,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  ears. 
Their  figure  is  on  their  upper  fides  femicircular, 
but  below  they  are  rugged  and  unequal,  like  a 
rock  ; from  whence,  and  from  their  hardnefis,  the 
temple-bone  has  alfo  obtained  the  name  of  os 
petrofum.  Thefe  bones  are  very  thick  at  their 
bottom,  hut  grow  extremely  thin  upwards,  lying 
like  two  fcales  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  bones  of 
the  finciput. 

They  have  each  of  them  two  finufes;  the  outer- 
moll,  being  the  large!!,  is  lined  with  a griftle,  and 
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receives  the  longelt  procefs  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
other,  or  inward  cavity,  is  common  to  the  temple 
and  noil-bones.  There  are  four  procefles  belong- 
ing to  each  temple-bone,  viz.  that  which  in  man 
is  called  the  procejjus  Jlyloidesy  or  pen-like  procefs, 
though  improperly  in  a horfe,  it  being  but  fhort. 
The  next  is  called  the  procejjus  mammillaris , being 
fomewhat  fhaped  like  a nipple.  The  third  palling 
forward  from  the  hole  of  the  ear,  to  the  protube- 
rance of  the  firfh  bone  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  be- 
ing joined  to  the  laid,  forms  the  os  jugale,  or  yoke- 
boke.  The  fourth  is  the  procelfus  petrofus,  or. 
hard  and  uneven  part  of  the  temple-bone ; this 
being  internal,  juts  out  a great  way  into  the  in-* 
fide  of  the  bottom  of  the  fkull,  within  which  there 
are  two  perforations  ; one  to  give  apalfage  for  an 
artery,  and  another  for  the  auditory  nerve  into 
the  inner  cavities  of  the  ear,  viz.  the  tympanum, 
labyrinth,  and  cochlea. 

This  procefs  has  on  its  outfide  three  perfora- 
tions, or  holes;  the  firfh  is  called  the  meatus  audi-> 
toriuSy  or  auditory  paffage.  The  fecond  is  that 
from  which  the  jugular  vein  enters  into  the  inner 
cavities.  The  third  is  feated  between  the  mam- 
millary and  ftyloid  procelfes,  ending  in  that  paffage 
which  goes  from  the  ear  to  the  mouth*  As  to  the 
little  bones  that  are  contained  in  the  cavities  of 
this  procels,  viz.  the  incus,  malleus,  (tapes,  and 
os  orbiculare,  which,  with  thofe  already  defcribed, 
make  up  the  whole  number  of  bones  proper  to 
the  fkull,  having  taken  notice  of  them  already 
in  another  place,  we  fhall  pafs  on  to  thole  which 
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are  common  to  the  Ikull  and  upper  jaw,  which  are 
three  in  number,  viz.  the  os  fphenoides,  or 
wedge-like  bone,  the  fieve-like  bone,  and  yoke- 
like bone. 

The  wedge-like  bone  is  fo  called  from  its  being 
placed  like  a wedge  between  the  bones  of  the 
Ikull  and  upper  jaw ; it  is  joined  before  to  the 
frontal-bone,  and  behind  to  the  occipital,  its  fides 
to  part  of  the  petrofum,  above  and  below  to  fome 
of  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  and  palate. 

Ithasfeveral  proceifes,  both  external  and  inter- 
nal ; as  alfo  divers  cavities,  two  of  which  are 
common  to  it,  and  the  temple-bones,  and  the 
bones  of  the  linciput.  Its  holes  are  about  feven 
on  each  fide  ; one  of  which  gives  a palfage  to  the 
optic  nerve,  the  reft  are  penetrated,  fome  by  one, 
and  fome  by  feveral  pair  of  nerves ; others  by  the 
carotid  arteries  and  jugular  veins ; and  again, 
others  both  by  nerves  and  blood-velfels. 

The  os  cribnforme  is  the  next  bone  common  to 
the  head  and  upper  jaw,  and  is  fo  called  from  its 
innumerable  little  holes,  which  make  it  like  a 
lieve.  It  is  fituated  in  the  fore  and  under  fide  of 
the  Ikull,  between  and  a little  below  the  fockets 
Of  the  eyes,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  noftrils^ 
and  is  joined  by  an  even  line  to  the  forehead- 
bone,  the  fecond  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  wedge- 
like bone; 

It  is  made  up  of  four  parts,  viz.  the  crifta  galli 
or  cock  s comb,  to  whofe  (harp  appendix  the  falx 
adheres.  ihe  lecond  part  is  that  which  isperfo- 
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rated,  and  makes  up  the  greateft  portion  of  it. 
The  third  is  only  a procels  on  its  under  fide,  by 
which  the  noltrils  are  divided.  And  the  fourth 
is  called  the  os  fpongiofum,  its  cavities  being  filled 
with  a fpongy  fort  ol  flelh.  This  bone  helps  to 
make  up  the  inner  corner  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye^ 
and  through  its  holes  gives  a palTagc  to  the  innu- 
merable fibrillte  of  the  auditory  nerves. 

The  1 aft  is  the  jugale,  or  yoke-like  bone,  and 
is  compofed  of  two  bones  ; one  of  which  is  a pro- 
cefs  of  the  temple-bone,  and  the  other  a procefs 
of  the  firfi  bone  of  the  upper  jaw,  forming  the 
lower  fide  of  the  lefs  or  outer  corner  of  the  orbit 
of  the  eye. 


SECT.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  JAW-BONES  AND  TEETH,  TOGETHER. 
WITH  THE  OS  HYOIDKS,  OR  BONE  OF 
THE  TONGUE. 

BESIDES  the  bones  which  are  common  to 
the  fkull  and  upper  jaw,  there  are  twelve, 
viz.  fix  on  each  fide,  which  are  proper  to  the  up- 
per jaw  alone,  and  are  thofe  which  frame  the 
lower  fide  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  nofe,  cheeks,  and 
roof  of  the  mouth. 

The  firlt  is  called  zygomaticim,  becaufe  its  pro- 
cefs makes  up  part  of  the  os  jugale ; it  compofes 
the  lower  part  of  the  outer  corner  of  the  eye. 
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The  next  is  feated  in  the  inner  corner  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eye,  and  is  called  lachrymale , be- 
caufe  it  has  in  it  a cavity  which  contains  the 
lachrymal  gland.  This  bone  has  alfo  a perfo- 
ration into  the  noftril,  through  which  a nerve  of 
the  fifth  pair  palfes  to  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
nofe. 

The  third  is  feated  in  the  inner  fide  of  the  or- 
bit of  the  eye,  and  is  continued  with  the  fungous 
bones  of  the  noflrils.  This  bone  is  joined  to 
four  others,  viz.  the  forehead-bone,  wedge-like 
bone,  to  the  laft  defcribed,  and  the  next  follow- 
ing, and  are  not  difiinguifhed  by  any  particular 
name. 

The  fourth  is  called  the  os  males , or  cheek-bone. 
This  bone  compofes  the  greateft  part  of  the  cheek, 
as  alfo  of  the  palate,  and  contains  all  the  upper 
teeth  in  its  lelfer  caverns.  It  is  much  the  largeft 
of  all  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  is  circum- 
feribed  with  divers  futures,  being  joined  above  to 
the  frontal-bone  on  the  fide  next  the  nofe, below  to 
the  wedge-like  bone,  and  the  bone  of  the  palate  of 
the  mouth,  before  to  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  one 
of  thofe  bones  that  make  the  upper  part  of  the 
nofe,  as  alfo  to  the  cheek-bone  on  the  other  fide. 
It  has  three  perforations,  two  of  which  are  under 
tfie  orbit  of  the  eye,  for  the  paffage  of  two 
branches  of  nerves  that  are  bellowed  on  the  face; 
and  the  third  for  the  paffage  of  a vein  and  artery, 
which  go  to  the  noflrils.  This  bone  has  likewife 
a great  den  or  cavern  on  each  fide,  in  that  pro- 
minent part  which  hands  out  under  the  orbit  of 
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the  eye,  and  on  each  fide  the  nofe ; when  there 
happens  to  be  matter  pent  up  in  this  cavity,  it 
pccahons  intolerable  pain,  by  reafon  of  a very 
fine  and  lenhble  membrane  which  lines  its  in- 
fide. 

The  fifth  bone  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  its  com- 
panion, make  up  the  bony  prominence  of  the 
nofe.  It  is  hard  and  folid,  and  perforated  in  fe~ 
veral  places  for  the  palfage  of  nerves  and  blood- 
velfels.  It  is  joined  above  to  the  internal  procefs 
of  the  frontal-bone.  Its  fides  adhere  to  the  fir  ft 
and  fourth  bone  of  this  jaw,  in  the  middle  to  its 
companion,  and  underneath  to  the  griftles  that 
make  the  lower  part  of  the  nofe. 

The  laft  is  that  bone  which,  with  its  com- 
panion, frames  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  It  is 
broad,  thin,  and  folid,  but  fomewhat  rough  and 
uneven  at  that  eryl  where  it  relembles  a iemicircle. 
It  is  joined  behind  the  wing-like  proceffes  of  the 
wedge-like  bone,  and  on  the  infide  to  the  par- 
tition of  the  noftrils.  It  is  alfo  joined  to  the 
cheek-bone,  and  to  its  own  fellow  at  its  back 
part.  It  has  likewife  two  perforations,  one  on 
each  fide,  which  have  communication  with  the 
two  holes  of  the  wedge-like  bone. 

The  lower  jaw,  which  makes  the  lower  part  of 
t he  capacity  of  the  mouth,  comes  next  to  be  treat- 
ed of.'  This  differs  from  the  former,  in  that  it  is 
moveable,  the  other  not  fo.  At  both  ends  of  it 
there  are  two  proceffes,  the  foremoft  of  which 
running  upwards,  and  from  a broad  balis  growing 
fharp,  ends  in  a cone  or  point.  It  is  this 

point 
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point  that  receives  the  tendon  of  the  temporal 
mufcle  ; from  whence  it  is  that  a luxation  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  very  dangerous,  if  not  fpcedily  re- 
duced. 

The  other,  which  is  the  backward  procefs,  is 
called  articularis , having  a neck  and  a longifh 
head  covered  with  agriftle,  by  which  it  is  received 
and  articulated  into  the  finufes  of  the  os  petrofum, 
and  is  flrongly  knit  thereto  by  a membranous  li- 
gament. It  has  at  the  lides  of  thofe  proceffes, 
linall  fhallow  cavities,  for  the  lodgement  of  its 
mufcles.  Towards  its  back  part  it  has  a cavity 
within  it,  which  contains  a marrowy  juice  for  its 
nourifhment.  It  has  four  perforations,  or  holes, 
whereof  two  are  at  the  roots  of  the  proceffes,  by 
which  a vein  and  artery,  as  alfo  a branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  pafs  to  the  teeth.  The 
other  two  are  in  its  fore-part,  giving  way  to  two 
twigs  of  the  faid  branch,  which  go  out  to  the  lower 
lip. 

Both  the  lower  and  upper  jaw  have  fockets  for 
the  teeth  to  Hand  in,  which,  by  reafon  of  their 
depth,  have  been  called  alveoli.  When  any  of  the 
teeth  fall  out,  as  the  foal-teeth,  &c.  thefe  pits 
foon  become  obliterated,  and  the  jaw  grows 
fmooth. 

The  teeth  are  of  a fubflance  harder  than  any  of 
the  other  bones,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary, 
confidering  their  office  is  to  break  and  cut  all  the 
aliment.  1 hat  part  of  them  which  hands  out 
above  the  gums,  is  fmooth,  and  free  from  any 
Covering,  but  all  within  the  fockets  of  the  jaws  is 

more 
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more,  rough,  and  covered  with  a thin  membrane 
of  exquifite  fenfe.  Thofe  which  are  called  grinders, 
have  a manifeft  cavity  within  them,  but  the  fore 
and  dog-teeth,  have  but  very  obfeure  ones.  By 
the  fmall  holes  which  are  difcernable  in  the  roots 
of  the  teeth,  is  conveyed  into  thefe  cavities  a ca- 
pillary branch  of  an  artery  from  the  carotids,  a 
imall  vein  from  the  jugulars,  and  a twig  of  a nerve 
from  the  fifth  pair ; which  being  expanded  through 
the  thin  membrane  that  inverts  the  laid  cavity,  is 
partly  the  occafion  of  that  exquifite  pain  which  is 
felt  in  the  tooth-ach.  Thefe  velfels  before-men- 
tioned, viz.  the  vein,  artery,  and  nerve,  are  in- 
clofed  in  one  common  capfula,  or  fheath,  when 
they  enter  the  jaw,  and  running  along  a proper 
channel  under  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  fend  off  to 
each  of  them,  in  their  paflage,  thofe  fmaii  twigs 
aforefaid. 

Though  the  teeth  of  horfes  are  differently  fitu- 
ated  from  thofe  in  men,  and  are  more  numerous, 
yet,  as  to  their  offices,  they  admit  of  the  fame  di- 
vifion,  and  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  incifores, 
canini,  and  molares. 

The  incifores,  cutters,  or  fhredders,  are  thofe 
we  call  the  fore-teeth,  being  feated  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  jaw.  They  are  broad,  and  fharp- 
edged,  the  better  to  crop  and  bite  off  the  grafs. 
They  are  twelve  in  number,  fix  on  each  fide, 
Thefe  have  but  one  root,  or  fang. 

The  next  are  the  canini,  or  dog-teeth,  which, 
in  horfes,  are  called  the  lujhcs ; and  are  of  ufe 

to 
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to  break  whatever  is  too  hard  for  the  fore-teeth  to 
cut  or  (hear  afunder.  Thefe  have  but  one  fang, 
and  are  feldom  found  in  mares. 

Thofe  of  the  third  rank  are  the  double  teeth, 
named  inolares , or  grinders,  becaufe  they  grind  the 
corn  like  a millftone.  They  are  twenty-four  in 
number,  twelve  on  each  jaw ; their  feat  is  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  mouth,  being  environed  on  their 
outfide  by  the  cheeks,  to  prevent  the  food  falling 
out  of  the  mouth  while  it  is  grinding,  Thefe 
have  feveral  afperities  on  their  upper  part,  by 
which  means  they  are  rendered  more  fit  for  their 
peculiar  office. 

The  two  foremoft  of  thefe  teeth,  which  Hand 
next  the  tuffies,  are  thofe  by  which  a horfe  may 
be  known  to  be  under  feven  years  old,  having  till 
then,  feveral  thin  ffiells  or  feales  growing  round 
the  outfide  of  the  top  of  them,  forming  a hollow 
in  the  middle.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
nearer  a horfe  comes  to  that  age,  the  more  thofe 
edges  are  wore  down,  till  at  laft  they  become  even 
with  the  reft ; fo  that  the  age  of  a horfe  is  no 
longer  to  be  known  by  that  fign. 

The  feveral  periods  of  a horfe’s  age,  while 
only  a colt,  are  alfo  diftinguiftiable  by  the  fore- 
teeth ; but  thefe  things  being  fufficiently  known 
by  every  perfon  who  has  been  ufed  to  horfes,  we 
ffiall  proceed  to  the  bone  of  the  tongue,  which  is 
called  os  hyoides , from  its  ffiape,  beinglike  the  Greek 
letter  o.  It  is  feated  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
being  the  foundation  or  fupporter  of  it.  It  is 

made 
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made  up  of  three  bones,  the  middlemoft  beino- 
gibbous  outward,  but  inward  fornewhat  hollow. 
The  other  two  are  called  its  cornua,  or  horns,  and 
are  all  tied  to  the  adjacent  parts,  by  a fub- 
fiance  which  is  partly  nervous,  and  partly 
flefhy. 

This  little  bone  is  of  great  ufe,  all  the  mufcles 
that  move  the  tongue  being  either  inferted  into 
it,  or  taking  their  origin  from  it.  It  alfo  gives 
rife  to  fome  of  thofe  mufcles  that  move  the  la- 
rynx, or  throttle,  and  is  a reding  place  to  the 
epiglottis,  or  throat-flap,  when  it  is  lifted  up  in 
breathing. 


HE  neck  is  made  up  of  feven  vertebrae,  or 


rack-bones,  reckoning  from  the  head 


downward,  that  next  the  head  being  firft ; they 
have  each  of  them  a large  cavity,  to  give  way  to 
the  lpinal  marrow.  Befldes  this  large  hole,  which 
they  have  in  common  with  all  other  vertebrae, 
they  have  each  two  fmall  perforations  in  their 
tranfverfe  procefles,  through  which  the  cervical 
veins  and  arteries  pafs  to  the  head ; and  between 
i heir  joinings  there  is  a third  found,  partly  out  of 
the  lower  fide  of  the  upper  vertebra,  and  partly 
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OF  THE  VERTEBRA*  OF  THE  NECK. 
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out  of  the  upper  fide  of  each  lower  vertebra,  by 
which  the  nerves  pafs  outward  from  the  fpinal 
marrow. 

The  firll  of  thefe  bones  in  a human  fkelcton,  is 
called  atlaS)  becaufe  the  head  is  articulated  to  itj 
and,  as  it  were,  fupported  by  it ; and  many,  there- 
fore, retain  the  fame  name  in  a horfe.  Its  body 
is  {lender,  but  more  folid  than  the  tips  of  its  pro- 
ceffes, which  are  porous  and  open  ; inftead  of  its 
hinder  fpine  or  procefs,  it  has  only  a femicircular 
prominence  jutting  out,  lead  the  larger  {freight 
pair  of  mufcles  which  pafs  over  it,  iliould  be  hurt 
in  bending  the  head  forward;  but  it  has  all  its 
other  proceffes  in  common  with  the  red.  Oil 
the  fore-fide  of  its  great  foramen,  inward,  it  has 
a fmall  focket,  rather  femicircular,  and  lined  with 
a cartilage  to  receive  the  tooth-like  procefs  of  the 
fecond  vertebra; 

The  fecond  vertebra  is,  becaufe  of  this  pro- 
cefs, called  dentata;  it  is  an  appendix  which  fprings 
from  between  its  two  afeending  proceffes,  long 
and  round;  its  head  refembling  the  upper  part  df 
the  dog-tooth  in  man;  or  the  tudi  in  a horfe.  It 
is  alfo  covered  with  a cartilage  on  that  part  which 
is  received  into  the  aforefaid  fmufes  of  the  fird 
vertebra,  upon  it  the  head  turns,  round,  as  upon 
a hinge; 

The  balls  of  this  tooth-like  appendage,  is  en~ 
compaffed  with  a ligament  that  knits  it  to  the 
occiput.  rl  his  and  the  following  vertebrae  have 
{pines,  or  hinder  proceffes,  each  of  which  are  di- 
vided into  two,'  for  the  better  connection  of  the 
4 X ligaments 
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ligaments  and  mufcles  to  them,  and  are,  in  every 
re fp e 61,  like  the  fecond,  fave  only  that  their  la- 
teral proceffes  arc  larger  and  divided,  as  well  as 
the  hinder. 


SECT.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  VERTEBRAE  OF  THE  BACK  AND  LOINS, 
AS  ALSO  OF  THE  BREAST-BONE,  COLLAR- 
BONE, AND  RIBS. 

"^HE  back  is  made  up  of  feventeen  vertebrae. 


or  rack-bones,  which  are  different,  both  in 


their  bodies  and  procefTes,  from  thofc  of  the 
neck,  the  laft  being  longer  and  more  flat  on  their 
infide,  that  the  gullet  might  reft  more  fecurely  on 
them ; and  as  for  their  proceffes,  though  they  are 
equal  in  number,  viz.  two  tending  obliquely  up- 
ward, two  downward,  two  tranfverfe  or  lateral 
ones,  and  one  acute  hinder  one,  called  the  fpine  ; 
yet  thofe  which  are  now  to  be  deferibed,  have 
their  fpines,  or  hinder  proceffes.  Angle  and  not 
divided,  and  their  lateral  ones  more  fhort  and 
blunt ; and  inftead  of  the  holes  which  are  in  thofe 
of  the  neck,  have  only  a (hallow  cavity,  into 
which  the  ribs  are  articulated. 

Neither  are  the  bodies  of  thefe  vertebras  of 
fuch  a firm  and  fclid.  make  as  thofe  of  the  neck, 
though  they  are  more  bulky;  befides  that,  they 


are 
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are  full  of  fmall  perforations  for  the  admiffion  of 
blood-veffels  to  the  fpinal- marrow,  and  have 
each  two  holes  at  their  joinings,  for  the  egrcfs  of 
the  nerves  which  proceed  from  thence. 

They  have  alfo  on  each  fide  a hnus,  or  cavity, 
for  the  inarticulation  of  the  head  of  the  rib,  which 
finufes  are  wanting  in  thofe  of  the  neck,  having 
no  communication  with  any  other  but  among 
themfelves. 

The  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  two  or  three  of  the 
lowed  of  thefe  rack-bones,  grow  gradually  Ihorter, 
and  their  fpines  more  blunt  and  even,  declining 
not  fo  much  downward  as  thofe  more  forward. 
As  for  the  great  perforation  in  their  middle,  it  is 
proportionable  to  their  fize,  and  the  marrow  con- 
tained within  it. 

The  vertebras  of  the  loins,  which  compofe  the 
third  part  of  the  fpine,  come  next  to  be  con- 
fidered.  They  are  feven  in  number,  and  are 
larger  than  any  of  the  foregoing;  their  hindpro- 
celfes,  or  fpines,  grow  Ihorter,  but  are  broader 
and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  back,  fomewhat 
bending  upward,  as  molt  of  the  others  decline 
downward ; but  as  to  their  lateral  proceffes,  they 
exceed  thofe  of  the  back  in  length.  They  are 
joined  one  to  another  by  a clammy  griftle,  as  alfo 
the  uppermoft  of  them  to  the  lad  of  the  back, 
and  the  lowed  to  the  fil’d  of  the  os  facrum,  by  the 
fame  kind  of  articulation.  Thefe  have  feveral 
perforations  for  the  ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  nerves 
and  blood-veffels,  as  alfo  a large  cavity  in  each 
for  the  fpinal-marrow. 

X 2 
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Diredtly  oppofite  to  the  upper  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  is  leated  the  fternum,  or  breaft-bone,  which 
is  very  different  in  a horfe,  from  what  it  is  in  a 
man,  being,  in  all  human  lkeletons,  flat  on  its 
outfide,  and  pretty  (freight  ; whereas  in  our  pre- 
fent  fubjeff  it  is  not  only  fomewhat  arched,  but 
in  its  middle  is  prominent  and  (harp,  like  the 
keel  of  a fhip,  being  hollow  on  its  infide.  This 
bone  in  foals,  as  in  children,  feems  to  be  made  up 
of  divers  cartilages,  which,  in  time,  become  fo 
united  as  to  leave  no  marks  of  their  ever  having 
been  divided. 

In  its  upper  part  it  is  pointed  and  fharp,  but 
in  its  lower  blunt  and  obtufe,  terminating  in  a 
griftle  called  the  cartilage  cnjiformis,  or  l'word-like 
griftle.  Its  ufe  is  to  ferve  as  a fafe-guard  to  the 
breaff,  as  alfo  for  the  articulation  of  the  cohai- 
bones,  and  the  nine  uppermoft  ribs,  having  on 
each  fide  nine  little  finufes  or  cavities  for  that 
purpofe. 

The  collar-bones,  which  are  the  firff  that  are 
united  to  the  breaft-bone,  are  two,  one  on  each 
fide  ; they  are  called  claviculce}  either  becaufe  they 
referable  the  ancient  keys,  which  were  in  fliape 
like  an  Italian/;  or  becaufe  they  lock  up  and 
clofe  the  cheft.  Their  heads  are  fpongy  and 
open,  but  their  middle  fomewhat  thin  and  flat, 
and  more  folid ; by  one  end  they  are  joined  to 
the  top  of  the  breaft-bone,  and  by  the  other  to 
the  fir  ft  rack-bone  of  the  back,  differing  from 

♦hole  in  man,  which  are  joined  with  the  fhoulder. 

They 
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They  help  to  fupport  the  dioulder-blades,  and 
keep  them  from  Hiding  forward  upon  the  bread- 
bone  and  fhoulder-bones,  which,  upon  a frac- 
ture, or  diilocation  of  thefe  bones,  frequently 
happen; 

Next  the  collar-bones  are  feated  the  ribs.  They 
are,  in  all,  thirty-four,  viz.  feventeen  on  each 
fide.  Their  fubftance  is  partly  bony,  and  partly 
cartilaginous.  The  nine  uppermod  are  called  the 
true  ribs , becaufe  each,  with  .its  fellow,  make  a 
kind  of  circle,  being  joined  together  by  the  medi- 
ation of  the  rack-bones  of  the  back  behind,  and 
the  bread-bone  before;  each  rib  has  two  knobs, 
one  of  which  is  received  into  the  Gnus  of  the 
body  of  the  vertebra,  and  the  lelferknob  into  that 
of  the  tranfverfe  procefs  ; they  are  in  like  manner 
joined  to  the  bread-bone,  their  cartilages  ending 
in  little  heads,  which  are  received  into  its  fmooth 
fmufes. 

The  eight  lowermodare  called  the  badard-ribs, 
becaufe  they  do  not  circumfcribe  the  body,  as  the 
uppermod  do,  by  their  two-fold  articulation  into 
the  rack-bones  and  bread-bone.  They  are  of  a 
more  foft  and  pliable  fubdance  than  the  true  ribs, 
and  the  nearer  they  advance  towards  the  loins, 
they  grow  fhorter,  leaving  an  open  fpace  for  the 
ftomach  and  guts,  which  might  have  eafily  been 
hurt  by  them,  as  often  as  didended  with  meat  and 
water. 

They  are  all  rough  and  uneven  on  their  out- 
fide,  efpecially  towards  the  back,  that  the  liga- 
ments, by  which  they  arc  tied  to  the  back-bones, 

might 
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might  take  the  firmer  hold,  but  on  their  infide 
they  are  fmooth,  and  covered  with  the  pleura, 
lead  they  fhould  hurt  the  lungs,  and  the  other 
parts  that  bear  again  ft  them.  They  are  alfo  nar- 
row and  thick  toward  the  back,  but  broader  and 
flatter  toward  the  breaft,  and  are  furrowed  on  the 
lower  part  of  their  infide,  in  which  fome  blood- 
veftels  and  a nerve  are  condufited.  They  are  a 
defence  to  the  bowels  within  the  breaft,  and  thofe 
in  the  lower  belly. 


SECT.  XXIX. 


OF  THE  BLADE-BONE,  THE  SHOULDER-BONE, 
AND  THE  BONES  OF  THE  FORE  LEG 
AND  FOOT. 

T | A IIE.  blade-bone,  orfhoulder-blade,  isfeated 
like  a target  upon  the  fide  of  the  true 
ribs,  reaching  from  the  vertebras  of  the  back, 
almoft  to  the  collar-bone.  On  its  infide  it  is 
concave  and  hollow,  but  arched  on  its  outfide. 
It  is  joined  to  no  bone,  but  by  its  lower  end, 
where  it  has  a cup  that  receives  the  round  head 
of  the  fhoiudcr-bcne.  It  is,  however,  knit  to 
feveral  parts  by  the  mufcles  which  are  inlerted  into 
it,  or  take  their  origin  from  it.  It  has  three  pro- 
cefles,  the  firfl  is  that  part  which  forms  its  neck, 
the  fecond  is  extended  along  the  middle  of  its 
outfide,  and  is  called  its  fpine.  The  third  is  to- 
ward 
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ward  its  lower  and  infide,  and  from  the  refem-* 
blance  it  has  to  an  anchor,  is  called  ancyroides , or 
its  anchor-like  procefs. 

It  has  about  its  neck  five  appendages,  three 
of  which  afford  an  original  to  fome  mulcles,  and 
from  the  other  two  arife  the  ligaments  by  which 
the  head  of  the  fhoulder-bone  is  tied  into  its  cup. 
Round  its  brim  there  is  a thick  griftle,  which  not 
only  makes  its  cavity  the  deeper,  that  the  head 
of  the  fhoulder-bone,  which  is  jointed  into  it, 
fhould  not  fo  eafily  Hip  out,  but  alfo  facilitates 
its  motion. 

The  fhoulder-bone  has  two  heads,  the  upper- 
moil:  inferted  into  the  cup  of  the  blade-bone,  and 
the  lowermoft  joined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cubit, 
or  leg-bone. 

The  uppermoft  head  is  large  and  orbicular, 
covered  with  a griftle,  and  is,  at  firft,  only  an 
appendix  to  the  cubit ; but  in  time  becomes  a 
procefs  of  the  bone  itfelf ; on  the  outfide  of  this 
orbicular  head,  there  are  two  lefs  prominences, 
into  which  two  ligaments  are  inferted ; and  on 
its  inftde  there  is  a cavity,  out  of  which  arifes  the 
flrong  ligament  that  ties  it  into  the  cup  of  the 
blade. 

The  lower  head  of  this  bone,  which  in  a hu- 
man body  is  articulated  with  two  bones,  viz.  the 
radius  and  ulna,  is,  m a hone,  only  united  to  one; 
yet  it  is  10  firmly  coupled  to  that  one,  that  it 
cannot  De  ealily  difplaced;  for  there  beinp1  three 

O 

precedes  and  two  linufes  between  it  and  the  cubit 

they 
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they  both  receive  and  are  received  of  each  other* 
Befides  thefe  precedes,  which  ferve  to  its  articu- 
lation, there  is  on  each  fide  one,  from  whence 
arife  the  mufcles  which  lie  on  both  fides  of  the 
leg.  About  its  middle  there  is  a perforation,  by 
which  the  blood-vedels  have  recoUrfe  to,  and  from 
the  marrow  contained  within  its  large  bore,  and 
are  thofe  by  which  it  is  nourilhed. 

The  next  bone,  called  the  cubit , or  leg-bone, 
reaches  from  the  elbow  to  the  drank.  This  bone 
has,  on  its  hinder  and  upper  part,  a notable  pro- 
cefs,  long  and  round,  which  enters  the  larger  ca- 
vity of  the  lower  head  of  the  fhoulder-bone,  and 
makes  that  bunching-out  which  is  ufually  called 
the  elbow.  This  procefs  is  fomewhat  rough  and 
uneven,  partly  that  the  ligaments  that  encompals 
the  joint  might  be  the  more  drongly  knit  to 
it  and  partly  for  the  origination  and  infertion  of 
the  mufcles  which  ferve  to  move  thofe  parts,  for 
which  caufe  the  bone  is  rough  at  the  root  of  this 
procefs,  as  alfo  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
finus,  into  which  it  is  infeited. 

Between  this  and  the  lhank-bone,  there  are  two 
i-rfmms  of  little  bones,  one  above  another,  three  in 
the°fird  range,  and  four  in  the  fecond,  all  which 
are  very  firmly  joined  together.  Thefe  difFerone 
from  another  in  their  magnitude,  form,,  and  fi- 
xation, and  are  faid  to  be  fil'd  cartilaginous,  but 
in  procefs  of  time  they  grow  hard  and  bony.- 
Their  fubdance  is  fpongy,  as  are  all  thoie  which 
at  fil  l!  are  only  cartilaginous,  of  which  kind  are 
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the  appendages  of  bones,  the  bread-bones,  See. 
They  are  covered  with  a ligament  which  is  partly 
membranous  and  partly  cartilaginous,  whereby 
they  are fo  compared,  that,  without  dividing  the: 
laid  ligament,  it  is  hard  to  diftinguifh  them  one 
from  another,  but  at  firft  view  they  may  be  all 
taken  for  one  bone. 

On  their  outer  furface  they  are  bunching,  but 
on  their  infide  hollow.  The  firft  that  is  placed 
on  the  infide  of  the  upper  rank  is  fomewhat  long; 
and  curved  inward,  articulated  with  the  cubit- 
bone,  and  beiow  with  the  fecond  of  the  lower 
rank,  touching  both  the  third  and  fourth  of  the 
fame  rank,  and  joined  to  the  fecond  of  its  own 
rank.  The  fecoud  has  a cavity  on  its  upper  part, 
which  receives  an  appendix  of  the  cubit-bone. 
The  third  is  joined  above  by  a plain  furface  to  the 
faid  cubit-bone,  and  with  the  fecond  is  joined 
underneath  to  the  fourth  bone  of  the  lower  rank. 
The  fourth  bone,  or  firft  of  the  lower  rank,  is 
round  and  fmooth,  and  is  joined  above  to  the 
outfide  of  the  lower  part  of  the  firft  bone,  and 
below  to  the  fhank-bone.  The  fifth  has  a large 
finus  on  its  upper  part,  into  which  the  firft  bone 
of  the  upper  rank  is  articulated,  and  another  be- 
low for  the  reception  of  part  of  the  head  of  the 
fhank-bone.  The  fixth  is  joined  with  a plain 
fupernces  on  each  fide  of  the  feventh,  and  the 
foregoing  above  to  the  fecond,  and  beiow  to  the 
fhank-bone.  The  feventh  is  joined  on  its  upper 
end  to  the  third  of  the  upper  rank,  and  below  to 
5 Y the 
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the  head  of  the  (hank-bone,  and  on  it3  infide  to 
the  foregoing,  viz.  the  fixth. 

Thefe  bones  are  of  ufe,  not  only  to  facilitate 
the  motion  of  the  knee*  but  alfo  to  drengthen  it, 
for  by  their  convex  outfide,  the  joint  can  never  be 
extended  too  far  the  contrary  way,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  lower  rank  exceeding  that  of  the  upper 
(as  the  upper  end  of  the  (hank-bone  is  broader 
than  the  lower  end  of  the  cubit)  and  as  the  bones 
themfelves  are  different  in  their  fize  from  each 
other,  like  a piece  of  good  mafon-work,  they  can- 
not eafily  be  pulled  afcrnder ; whereas,  if  the  bones 
of  both  ranks  were  of  one  fize  and  number,  and 
their  feams  and  jun&ures  to  run  (freight  through, 
it  would  be  impoffible  but  the  lead  falfe  dep  mud 
diforder  them  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  oecafion  an 
irrecoverable  lamenefs.  As  to  their  motion, 
although  by  this  fort  of  articulation  they  feem  as 
if  they  were  incapable  of  any  fingly,  yet  it  is  very 
certain  the  whole  have  a fmall  tendency  inward, 
as  often  as  the  (hank  is-  bent,  though  that  be 
ficareely  difcernable,  and  by  virtue  of  the  cartila- 
ginous ligament  which  covers  all  thofe  little  bones, 
and  ties  them  together,  they  recover  themfelves 
as  with  a fpring  ; fo  that  the  motion  of  that  joint 
mud  be  more  eafy  and  quick  than  it  could  podibly 
be  by  any  other  kind  of  articulation. 

We  (hall  proceed  to  the  (hank-bone,  which 
comes  next  in  order,  and  is  that  which  reaches 
from  the  knee  to  the  great  padern,  and  anfwers  to 
the  back  of  the  hand  in  man.  As  that  confids 
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of  five  bones,  the  lhank-bone  of  a horfe  is  made 
up  of  three,  having  one  much  larger  and  longer 
than  either  of  the  other.  It  is  joined,  by  its  up- 
per part,  to  the  lowermoft  range  of  the  fmall 
bones,  and  below  to  the  upper  end  of  the  great 
paftern,  by  a reciprocal  articulation,  having  two 
round  heads,  and  three  fmall  cavities,  whereby 
thefe  two  bones  both  receive,  and  are  received 
into  each  other,  as  the  lower  end  of  the  ffioulder- 
bone  and  the  upper  end  of  the  cubit. 

To  each  fide  of  this  bone  is  fattened  a fplint, 
in  fliape  like  a bodkin,  being  thick  and  round  at 
the  upper  end,  but  fmall  and  pointed  at  the 
lower;  between  thefe  run  the  tendons  of  the 
mufcles  that  move  the  foot. 

The  next  is  the  great  paftern.  This  bone  is 
gibbous  and  crooked  on  its  upper  part,'  where  it 
is  articulated  with  the  Ihank-bone;  it  has  three 
fmall  procelfes,  which  are  received  into  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  laid  lhank-bone ; and  two  cavities 
which  receive  its  two  procelfes ; and  has  two  fmall 
triangular  bones  fattened  to  its  back  part,  whereon 
the  foot-lock  hair  grows ; thefe  two  bones  are  it, 
ftay  to  that  joint,  which  articulation  being  like  a 
hipge,  would  be  apt  to  ftrain  the  ligaments  every 
time  a horfe  fhould  Humble. 

The  little  paftern  is  not  much  unlike  the  other, 
only  that  it  differs  in  its  length  ; its  upper  end  is 
articulated  with  the  great  paftern,  and  its  lower 
end  confills  of  two  heads,  as  that  of  the  great 
paftern,  which  are  received  into  the  coffin-bone, 
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in  the  fame  manner  as  itfelf  receives  the  lower  end 
of  the  great  pattern. 

i he  cottin-bone,  which  is  the  lowermoft  of  all 
the  bones  ol  the  leg,  is  lo  called  from  its  hollow- 
nets.  It  is  lemilunary,  or  half-moon  fafhioned, 
thick  upwards,  where  its  cavities  receive  the 
lower  end  of  the  little  pattern,  but  thin  and  broad 
at  its  bottom,  and  toward  its  edges,  for  its  more 
firm  fixing  upon  the  ground.  Its  fubttance  is 
open  and  porous,  having  innumerable  little  holes 
through  its  fides,  for  the  paffage  of  the  velfels  ; as 
alfo  many  frnall  iinufes,  wherein  are  inferted  the 
tendons  of  the  mufcles  that  move  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg  and  foot. 


SECT.  XXX. 

OF  THE  RUMP-BONES. 

THE  croupe,  or  the  bone  which  lies  under 


the  crupper,  otherwife  called  the  osjacruvi , 


is  leated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  back,  and  ad- 
heres to  the  latt  vertebra  of  the  loins  above,  and 
below  to  the  firft  of  the  bones  of  the  dock,  or 
rump.  It  is  much  the  broadett  of  all  the  bones 
of  the  back,  of  a figure  fomewhat  fingular,  grow- 
ing, from  a broad  beginning,  narrow  towards  the 
firtt  bone  of  the  tail ; it  is  hollow  on  its  infide, 
|?ut  uneven  outwards,  becaufe  of  the  mufcles  of 
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the  back  and  its  ligaments  cleaving  to  it.  It  lias 
hardly  any  obiiqu  procelles  but  on  its  firfl  ver- 
tebra,-and  its  other  procelles  are  cither  very  final  1, 
or  very  obfcure.  On  each  fide,  towards  its  edge, 
there  are  certain  finufes,  to  which  the  haunch- 
bones  adhere  by  an  intervening  cartilage.  It  has 
fix  vertebras,  its  fpines  grow  gradually  lefs  the 
nearer  they  approach  to  the  rump,  as  the  vertebrae 
themfelves  do.  The  fpinal-marrow  has  a paflage 
in  it,  as  in  the  other  vertebrae,  out  of  which  there 
are  feveral  lefs  perforations  for  the  egrefs  of  the 
nerves. 

The  rump-bone  are  eighteen  in  number,  and 
are  joined  to  each  other  by  an  intervening  carti- 
lage, orgriflle;  but  fo  loofely,  that  a horfe  can 
move  his  tail  which  way  he  pleafes  ; thefe  have 
no  hollownefs  in  them,  only  the  uppermoft  has  a 
fmall  cavity  that  receives  the  procefs  from  the  laft 
bone  above  defcribed.  They  are  loft  and  fpongy, 
therefore  the  better  adapted  to  motion,  as  they 
are  alfo  from  their  make,  growing  gradually  lefs, 
till  they  end  in  a fmall  pointed  cartilage. 


SECT.  XXXI. 

OF  THE  OSSA  JNNOMINATA,  DIVIDED  INTO 
THE  HIP,  HAUNCH,  AND  SHARE-BONES. 

THE  olfa  innominata,  are  feated  on  the  lidcs 
of  the  os  facrum.  The  firft  is  called  the 
ilium , becaufe  the  gut  ilium  lies  under  it;  it  is 
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the  uppermoft  and  broadefl,  and  joined  to  the  q3 
facrum  by  a true  future ; it  is  femicircular,  be-, 
ing  convex  and  uneven  on  its  outfide,  which  is 
called  its  dorfum  or  back,  and  concave  and 
even  on  its  internal  fide,  which  is  called  its  cojla  ; 
and  that  part,  by  which  it  is  joined  to  the  upper 
vertebrae  of  the  os  facrum,  is  called  its  Jpinei  or 
edge. 

Its  fpine  is,  in  many  places,  rough  and  uneven, 
there  being  feveral  mufcles  that  take  their  origin 
from  it,  as  alfo  from  its  dorfum,  or  back-part, 
which  is  in  like  manner  accommodated  for  the 
fame  purpofe. 

The  fecond  is  called  the  os  pubis , or  fh are-bone, 
which  forms  the  inferior  and  fore-part  of  the  offa 
innominata  ; it  is  joined  to  its  fellow  by  an  inter- 
vening cartilage,  and  forms  the  fore-part  of  that 
cavity,  which,  in  human  bodies,  is  called  the 
pelvis , or  bafon.  It  is  perforated  with  a very 
large  hole,  and  on  its  hinder  and  inner  fide  has 
two  procelfes,  from  whence  the  cavernous  bodies 
of  the  yard,  and  fome  mufcles,  take  their  ori-. 
ginal. 

The  third  is  the  inferior  and  poflerior,  called 
the  ifehium , or  coxcndix.  It  has  a large  cavity, 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone. 
This  cavity  has  its  circumference  tipped  with  a 
cartilage,  called  its  Jupercilium , or  brow,  where 
there  are  feveral  finufes  and  protuberances,  or- 
dained partly  for  the  production  of  mufcles,  and 
partly  for  ligaments. 

In 
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In  all  young  animals,  thefe  may  be  divided 
into  feveral  bones ; but  in  fuch  as  are  old,  the 
cartilages,  by  which  they  were  at  firfl  only 
joined,,  change  their  name  and  become  bony, 
by  which  means  they  grow  united,  and  make  but 
one  bone. 


SECT . XXXII. 

OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  THIGH,  HINDER  LEGS, 

AND  FEET. 

HE  thigh-bone  is  that  which  reaches  from 


the  hip  to  the  ftifle ; it  is  long  and  round, 
and,  in  fome  parts,  a little  convex.  Its  upper 
part  is  made  up  of  a large  head  and  neck,  with 
two  proceffes,  and  below  it  determines  into  a head, 
which  has  two  productions,  with  a cavity  between 


Its  upper  head  is  round,  and  fomewhat  longilh, 
that  it  may  the  better  fill  up  the  acetabulum,  or 
cup,  which  of  itfelf  is  deep,  but  the  more  fo  as  it 
is  incompaJOTed  with  a cartilage.  There  is  alfo  a 
thin  cartilage,  which  covers  the  round  head  of 
this  bone,  that  its  motion  may  be  glib  and  eafy 
within  the  cup,  and  becaufe  of  its  great  weight 
which  the  thigh  fuftains ; it  is  therefore  tied  by 
two  ftrong  ligaments,  one  of  which  is  round, 
arifing  from  the  infide  of  the  acetabulum,  near 
its  bottom,  and  implanted  into  a little  finus  on 
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the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  faid  hgad  of  the 
thigh-bone  ; and  the  other,  proceeding  from  the 
edge  of  the  acetabulum,  by  the  afliftance  of  a 
membranous  fubftance,  indoles  the  whole  arti- 
culation. 

The  llender  part  under  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone,  is  called  its  neck ; it  is  long-  and  oblique, 
and  is  accounted  a procefs  of  the  bone.  There 
arife,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  neck,  two  other  pro- 
ceffes,  which  go  by  the  name  of  the  greater  and 
leffer  trochanters . The  uppermoh,  or  larger  pro- 
ccfs,  is  rough,  becaule  of  the  infertion  of  fome 
inufcles  into  it.  The  undermoflis  fomcwhat  un- 
even, efpecially  toward  its  root,  where  the  vaflus 
internus  rifes. 

The  thig-h-hone  below  its  middle  becomes 
thicker,  its  lower  end  terminating  in  an  ample  and 
' broad  head.  This  head  is  formed  into  two  pro- 
celfes,  between  which  there  is  a large  fpace  that  re- 
ceives a protuberance  of  the  head  of  the  ieg-bone. 
The  outhde  of  thefe  two  procelfes  is  rough,  but 
their  infide  fmooth,  being  covered  with  a carti- 
lage for  the  more  ea(y  motion  of  the  joint.  From 
them  proceed  fome  of  the  mufcles  that  move  the 
leg,  and  into  them  are  inferted  forne  of  thofe  that 
move  the  thigh.  Their  fides  are  full  of  fmall 
holes,  from  whence  arile  the  ligaments  that 
ftrengthen  the  patella,  or  llifle. 

In  the  middle,  between  the  two  heads,  there 
are  two  cavities,  the  foremoll  of  which  receives 
the  protubcration  of  the  ftifle-bone,  being  co- 
vered 
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Vercd  with  a griftle  for  that  purpofe.  The  other, 
which  is  deeper,  as  alfo  rough  and  unequal,  re- 
ceives the  protuberation  of  the  leg-bone.  Be- 
lldes  thefe,  there  is  a cavity  on  the  outfide  of  the 
outer  head,  and  another  on  the  infide  of  the  in- 
ner head,  through  both  which  the  tendons  of  fe- 
veral  mufcles  of  the  leg  defeend. 

Where  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh-bone  is  join- 
ed to  the  upper  end  of  the  leg-bone,  on  the  fore- 
fide  is  placed  a fmall  bone,  fomewhat  round* 
called  the  patella , or  flifle-pan ; it  is  plain  with- 
out, but  on  its  infide  it  is  a little  convex,  having 
a ridge  which  falls  between  the  jun&ure  of  the 
two  bones ; its  infide  is  covered  with  a griftle* 
and  its  oufide  with  the  broad  tendons  of  fome  of 
thofe  mufcles  that  extend  the  leg,  which  keep  it 
firm  in  its  place,  by  adhering  clolely  to  it.  This 
bone  not  only  ftrengthens  the  articulation  of  the 
thigh  and  leg,  but  alfo  ferves  as  a pully  for  the 
tendons  of  the  mufcles  which  pafs  over  it,  and  fa- 
cilitate their  action  by  removing  their  dire&ion 
from  the  centre  of  motion. 

The  tibia,  or  leg-bone,  to  which  the  thigh-bone 
is  articulated,  comes  the  next  to  be  deferibed.  In 
a horfe  it  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  men, 
being  long  and  round,  and  not  triangular,  as  m 
the  latter.  Its  upper  part  is  much  broader  and 
thicker  than  its  lower,  and  both  receives  and  is 
received  by  tlf£  thigh-bone,  having  two  cavities, 
and  betwixt  them  a prominence,  which  is  alfo 
covered  with  a cartilage,  as  all  the  other  appen- 
5 Z dages 
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dages  to  the  joints  are.  Within  the  cavities  of 
this  joint,  there  is  always  to  be  found  an  unc- 
tuous or  oily  matter,  which  is  feparated  to  further 
the  motion  thereof,  by  keeping  it  moift  and  flip- 
pery.  Its  lower  head  is  round,  and  likcwife 
covered  with  a griltle,  to  facilitate  the  motion  of 
phe  inltep. 

This  bone  has  feveral  finufes  and  appendages, 
as  well  as  the  thigh-bone,  not  only  for  the  paflage 
of  the  tendons  of  fome  mufcles,  but  alfo  to  give 
rife  to  others  which  move  the  foot ; and  has  like- 
wife  a confiderable  bore,  which  reaches  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  appendage,  and  is  filled  with 
marrow  to  keep  it  moilt,  and  preferve  it  from  be- 
coming too  brittle. 

The  bones  of  the  hock  are  in  number  the  fame 
with  thofe  in  the  knee,  and  are  difpofed  in  two 
ranks,  viz.  three  in  the  firfi.  rank,  and  four  in  the 
undermofl.  They  arc  alfo  articulated  with  the 
inftep,  as  the  others  arc  with  the  fhank,  only  that 
they  are  feated  in  the  bending  ol  the  joint.  Thefe 
hones  are  of  ufe  to  hinder  a horfe  from  falling 
upon  his  hams,  when  he  raifes  himfelf  upwards, 
and  goes  upon  his  haunches  ; and  are  alfo  like  a 
fpring  to  that  joint,  by  which  he  recovers  himfelf 
in  all  a&ions  where  the  hind-legs  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned. 

The  inflep-bone,  to-  which  thefe  fmall  bones  are 
articulated,  is  made  up  of  three  bones,  which  ad- 
here fo  clofely  together,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
feparated  or  diftinguilhed  until  the  periofteum  is 
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very  clean  fcraped  off;  and  arc  much  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  the  ffiank,  already  defcribed.  The  pat- 
terns and  coffin-bone,  &c.  agreeing  in  every  re- 
fpeQ  with  thofe  of  the  fore-foot,  we  fhall  omit 
mentioning  them  in  this  place.  But  before  we 
leave  this  fubjeft,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  expe&ed 
we  lhould  take  fome  notice  of  the  hoofs,  they  be- 
ing of  a hard  fubltance,  and  a very  great  defence 
to  a horfe’sfoot. 

The  hoofs  of  a horfe  are  thofe  parts  which 
anfwer  to  the  nails  in  human  bodies,  and  are  no 
other  than  a bundle  of  hulks,  which  cover  and 
ffieath  <the  papillae  pyramidales  of  the  Ikin  on  the 
extremities  of  the  feet,  which  dry,  harden,  and 
lie  clofe  one  upon  another.  They  are  of  a middle 
nature  between  bones  and  grillles,  that  they  may 
not  fplinter  and  break  becaufe  of  their  hardnefs, 
and  at  the  fame  time  be  able  to  bear  and  fupport 
fo  great  a burthen  without  much  damage;  and 
are  without  fenfe,  that  they  may  endure  travelling 
among  Hones  and  rough  ways.  They  adhere 
firmly  to  the  parts  included  within  them,  and  are 
fattened  to  the  coffin-bone  by  a ligament  that 
proceeds  from  their  root,  which  is  in  fome  mea- 
hire  encompaffed  with  the  fkin. 

Underneath  the  hoofs  there  are  many  nerves, 
tendons,  and  mufcles,  which  take  their  courfe 
quite  to  the  foie  of  the  foot. 
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TABLE  VII.  ' 

The  Explanation  of  the  Figure  of  the  Skeleton  of 

an  Horfe. 

Figure  III.  is  the  occipital,  or  noil-bone. 

IV.  The  lower  jaw. 

V.  The  upper  jaw  has  twelve  bones,  exclufive 
of  thofe  common  to  the  fleull.  The  firlt  is 
zygomaticum,  the  fecond  lachrymale,  the 
third  is  continued  with  bones  of  the  noftrils, 
and  is  called  by  no  particular  name  ; the 
fourth  is  called  os  malce , the  fifth  is  the  pro- 
minence of  the  nofe,  with  its  companion, 
and  is  joined  to  the  internal  procefs  of  the 
frontal-bone,  See.  See. 

VL  The  os  hyoides.  The  derivation  of  the 
name  is  from  the  Greek  letter  vt  refernbling 
the  bone  of  the  tongue. 

VII.  The  ancyroides,  or  blade-bone. 

VIII.  The  flernum^  or  bread-bone. 

IX.  The  os  humeri,  or  fhoulder-bone. 

X.  The  cubits,  or  leg-bones  of  the  fore-part. 

XI.  The  fmall  bones  that  make  the  knee. 

XII.  The  fplint-bones  of  the  fore-legs. 

XI I L The  fhank-bones  of  the  fore-legs. 


XIV.  The 


This  if  a perfect  Representation  of  the  Skeleton  of  an  Horse* 
See  Table  17/ . 
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XIV.  The  triangular  bones  that  are  fixed  to 
the  great  pafterns. 

XV.  The  great  and  little  pafterns  of  the  fore- 
legs. 

XVI.  The  coffin-bones  of  all  the  feet. 

XVII.  The  feventeen  ribs. 

XVIII.  The  os  ilium,  fo  called  becaufe  the 
gut  ilium  is  under  it. 

XIX.  The  os  pubis,  or  (hare-bone. 

XX.  The  thigh-bone. 

XXI.  The  bones  of  the  hind-legs. 

XXII.  The  bones  that  form  the  knee,  and 
hocks  of  the  hind-legs. 

XXIII,  The  fplint-bones  of  the  hind-legs. 

XXIV.  The  fmall  bones  that  are  formed 
round  the  upper  end  of  the  great  paf- 
terns. 

XXV.  The  great  pafterns  of  the  hind-legs. 

XXVI.  The  little  pafterns  of  the  hind-legs. 

XXVII,  The  thigh  bone  of  the  hind- 
legs. 

XXVIII.  The  coxendix. 

A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  (hew  the  feven  vertebrae 
of  the  bones  of  the  neck. 

From  the  letter  G.  begin  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 6,  7,  8, 
9>  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 

which 
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which  are  the  vertebrae  of  the  thorax  and 
back. 

And  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4 , 5,  6,  7,  are  the  ver-, 
tebras  of  the  loins;  and  again  from  1,  2,  3, 
4,5,6,  the  fix  proceffes  of  theosfacrum; 
from  1,  to  18,  are  the  reprefentations  of 
the  eighteen  bones  of  the  rump. 
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SECT.  I. 


O F 

THE  SIGNS  OF 

SICKNESS  IN  HORSES, 

THE 

CAUSES  THEREOF, 

AND 

METHODS  OF  CURE. 

i «...  v. 

IN  treating  of  the  diftempers  of  horfes,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  premife  their  general  hgns 
of  ficknefs.  The  firft  fign  of  illnefs  in  a horfe  is, 
a loathing  of  food;  next  to  that,  a wild  hagard 
look,  cold  cars,  a hot  and  foamy  or  clammy 
mouth  ; the  hair  on  his  flanks  rough  and  darting, 
its  ends  paler  than  ufual ; hard,  black,  or  greenifh 
dung;  limpid  urine,  weeping  eyes,  a heavy 
drooping  head,  an  aptnefs  to  flumble,  an  un- 
ufual  dulnefs  and  civility  to  other  horfes,  fre- 
quent rifmg  and  lying  down  in  the  liable,  and 
looking  towards  his  flanks,  which  are  doubled ; a 
beating  of  the  heart  fenfible  to  one’s  hand,  be- 
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tween  the  left  fhoulder  and  fengle  ; an  indif- 
ferency  and  unconcernednefs  in  what  is  done  to 
him. 

If  a horfe  after  long  ficknefs,  urirres  without 
(hiding,  or  extending  his  yard,  and  was  not  ufed 
to  do  fo  in  health,  it  is  a fatal  fign.  If  the  hair 
of  his  tail  or  fkull  is  eafily  plucked  off,  it  portends 
death.  If  he  never  lies  down,  or  flarts  up  imme— 
diately  when  he  does,  it  fpeaks  danger;  but  a 
continued  lying  in  the  declenfion  of  a difeafe,  is 
a very  good  fign.  If  he  turns  up  the  whites  of 
his  eyes,  he  is  in  pain,  and  will  be  long  ill. 

Thefe  general  figns  give  us  to  know  that  a horfe 
is  fick,  but  the  particular  difeafe  is  to  be  difcover- 
ed  by  its  peculiar  figns. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  a rational  ac- 
count of  health  and  ficknefs.  ' 

As  the  health  of  a horfe  confifts  in  a due  and 
eafy  motion  of  the  blood,  fo  a difeafe  may  be 
properly  faid  to  be  an  irregular  circulation  of  the 
blood  throughout  the  whole  body,  or  in  fome  part 
only ; and  thus  a creature  may  be  properly  term- 
ed difeafed,  when  its  blood  flows  fafter  than 
ufual,  or  when  it  moves  more  heavily  and  flug- 
gilhly,  or  when  it  is  irregular  in  its  motion,  be- 
ing fometimes  flow,  and  fometimes  more  quick. 
Or,  laftly,  when  its  progrefs  is  impeded  and 
hindered  in  fome  particular  part  of  the  body  only, 
as  is  common  in  all  fwellings,  &c.  And  there- 
fore whatever  occafions  an  unufual  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  any  of  the  foregoing  re fp eels,  may  be 
accounted  the  caufe  of  a dileale. 


Now 
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Now  the  caufes  which  bring  on  difeafes  being; 
in  a manner,  infinite,  hnce  moll  accidents  to  which 
bodies  are  ex.pofed  from  other  bodies,  may  be  the 
occafion  of  lome  diftemper  5 and  likewile  fince 
difeafes  may  proceed  from  the  action  of  the  fame 
body  upon  itfelf,  in  a way  that  is  either  voluntary 
or  involuntary ; we  fliall  therefore  forbear  all  un- 
necellary  and  unprofitable  deviations,  and  only 
take  notice  of  thofe  caufes  which  are  moll  appa- 
rent, and  the  molt  common. 

The  ancients  being  unacquainted  with  the  true 
ftruSture  and  ceconomy  of  animal  bodies,  aferibed 
a great  deal  to  thofe  qualities  which  they  believed 
to  be  in  all  bodies  proceeding  from  the  four  ele- 
ments; as  alfo  to  the  errors  of  feeding,  exercife; 
reft,  &c.  &c.  which  they  called  the  non-naturals. 
Our  farriers  have  puzzled  their  readers  with  a fort 
of  phiiofophy  which  neither  therrlfelves  under- 
flood, nor  will  ever  be  of  iife  to  pofterity.  Some 
begin  with  generation  and  corruption,  and  others 
with  the  formation  of  animal  bodies  out  of  the 
four  elements;  viz.  fire;  air,  water,  and  earth;  and 
iubfequent  to  them  to  be  made  up  of  four  hu- 
mours, viz.  blood,  phlegm;  choler;  and  melan- 
choly ; and  accordingly  their  bodies  were  of  dif- 
ferent temperaments,  hot  and  drv,  cold  and  moifl  ■ 
as  this  or  that  humour  was  predominant. 

We  fii all  very  readily  own,  that  fome  of  thefe 
marks  often  denote  the  faults  and  imperfedlions 
in  horfes,  but  that  they  are  reducible  to  fuch 
temperaments  and  humours  as  are  aferibed  to 
them,  is  a mere  dream,  and  doubtlels  may  have 

5 . A a been 
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been  the  death  of  fome  thoufands  of  horfes  in  this 
kingdom,  ftnce  it  is  but  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
molt  of  the  farriers  judge  of  the  inward  dif- 
tempers  of  horfes  more  from  their  colour  and 
complexion,  than  from  any  other  fign's  whatso- 
ever.- 

All  that  can  be  juftly  ofiferved  in  horfes,  as  to 
their  temperaments,  are  the  two  extremes  of  too 
much  fire  or  too  little,  the  reft  inclining  more  or 
lefs  to  the  one  or  the  other.  When  a horfe  has 
too  much  fire,  and  is  therefore  untraftable  and 
unmanageable  (if  that  difpofitipn  is  not  itfelf  a 
difeafe)  it  expofes  him  to  a great  many  accidents, 
which  would  be  needlefs  to  name  ;•  befides  that 
by  the  continual  reftleffnefs  of  his  Spirits,  and  the 
conftant  hurry  of  his  blood,  he  mull  therefore 
be  fubjefl  to  Several  diftempers,  more  particularly 
fevers,  and  often  thofe  of  the  worft  kind.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a horfe  be  of  a dull  fluggjfh  dif- 
pofttion,  he  muft  be  expofed  to  diftempers  that 
are  peculiar  to  a How  and  languid  blood ; and 
the  nearer  any  horfe  approaches  to  either  of  thefe 
temperaments,  he  is  the  move  obnoxious  to  their 
diftempers. 

Horfes  may  alfo  be  faid  to  be  of  different  tem- 
peraments at  different  periods  of  then-  life  ; and 
therefore  a young  horfe  being  full  of  blood,  and 
his  Solid  parts  as  yet  of  a loofe  texture,  muft  be 
more  fubjeft  to  difeafes  than  one  who  has  arrived 
at  his  prime  • and  thofe  dileafes  muft  be  of  a worfe 
Confequerice  to  him,  if  not  carefully  attended  to. 
And  likewife  a horfe  who  is  grown  old,  though 

fuck 
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fnch  an  one  is  not  fo  apt  to  be  difcafed  as  a young 
horle,  yet  their  difeafes  more  frequently  end  in 
death,  becaufe  the  blood  at  that  time  proves 
languid,  and  lofes  the  vigour  that  is  peculiar  to 
youth  and  the  middle  age,  which  mull  needs  de- 
prive them  of  the  benefits  and.affift.anc.es  of  nature; 
But  a horfe  in  his  prime,  having  then  all  his  parts 
well  conformed,  and  his  blood  in  its  belt  ftate, 
neither  too  luxuriant,  nor  too  much  impoverifhed, 
and  likewife  the  quantity  of  blood  being  in  that 
age  nearly  adjufted  to  the  capacity  of  the  velfels 
in  which  it  flows,  he  is  therefore  neither  apt  to 
be  difeafed,  nor  are  his  difeafes  apt  to  be  of  long 
continuance- 

But  the  practitioner  ought  carefully  to  take 
notice,  that  thefe  obfervations  concerning  tempe- 
raments may,  for  the  moft  part,  be  very  juft,  yet 
it  is  undeniable  that  fome  are  more  robuft  and 
hardy  while  but  colts,  than  others  are  at  the 
prime  of  their  age ; and  dome  retain  much  of 
their  vigour,  even  when  they  are  grown  old,  and 
as  eafily  get  over  any  accidents  as  horfes  that  are 
young,  it  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  fome 
horfes  of  a faint  waftiy  colour,  fometimes  prove 
hardy  and  durable ; and  therefore,  befides  all 
common  rules  and  obfervations,  it  may  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  forming  a right  judgement  of  the 
temperaments  and  conftitutions  of  horfes,  to  have 
recourfe  to  examination  and  trial,. 

After  what  has  been  faid  as  to  temperaments, 
we  ihall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  thofe  confufed 
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and  unprofitable  fpeculations  about  members, 
powers,  actions,  and  operations,  and  the  reft  of 
thole  they  termed  naturals , but  proceed  to  the 
ilon-naturals,  which,  according  to  the  ancients, 
were  reckoned  fix  in  number,  viz.  air,  meat  and 
drink,  fleep  and  watching,  motion  and  reft, 
things  excreted  <ind  retained,  and  the  affections 
or  motions  of  the  mind,  and  were  fuch  as  hurt  by 
ncceftity  ; fo  that  this  enumeration  is  more  accu- 
rate, as  applied  to  brute  creatures,  than  to  man, 
who  has  the  ufe  of  his  reafon,  and  may  therefore 
avoid  feveral  of  the  accidents  proceeding  from 
them. 

Thefe  are  faid  to  be  profitable  or  hurtful  to  all 
creatures  ; but  our  bufinefs  at  this  time,  is  only 
to  take  notice  of  them  in  the  latter  fenfe.  Fir  ft,  as 
to  air. 

The  air  may  be  many  times  the  caufe  of  dif- 
eafes  ; for  if  that  be  too  much  rarified,  it  hurts  the 

t' 

blood’s  circulation,  not  being  of  fufficient  force  to 
help  it  through  the  lungs ; whence  its  motion  be- 
comes flow,  and  perfpiration  decreafes,  which 
leaves  a load  upon  the  veffels,  and  renders  the 
blood  vifcid  and  tenacious.  The  fame  effeft  aifa 
happens  from  the  air  being  too  grofs,  for  then 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  impeded  in  the 
lungs,  by  its  too  great  preflure  and  weight  upon 
them, 

Food  may  alfo  become  hurtful  to  horfes,  both 
as  to  its  quantity  and  quality;  for  if  it  be  mufty 
and  raw,  corrupt  and  unclean,  it  muft  breed 

crudities. 
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crudities,  and  thereby  render  the  chyle  vifcid, 
which  will  of  necehity  retard  the  motion  of  the 
blood ; and  if  it  be  of  too  hot  and  fpirituous  a 
nature,  it  mull,  on  the  contrary,  render  the  blood 
too  thin,  and  thereby  increafe  its  motion  too 
much.  Immoderate  feeding,  be  the  food  ever  fo 
wholefome,  efpecially  when  the  horfe  wants  ex- 
ercife,  muft  vitiate  the  blood ; for  in  fuch  a cafe 
there  is  no  roGm  given  for  digeftion,  fo  that  a 
quantity  of  chyle  mull  enter  into  the  mafs  of 
blood  before  it  has  been  thoroughly  prepared  in 
the  llomach.  The  fame  eftecls  may  be  produced 
from  exceffive  drinking,  efpecially  of  flagnated 
waters,  or  waters  proceeding  from  fome  fort  of 
minerals. 

Long-continued  exercife,  efpecially  when  it  is 
too  violent,  occafions  a too  great  dilhpation  of  the 
fpirits ; and  if  a horfe’s  llomach  is  very  full,  or  if 
he  be  full  of  blood,  it  brings  on  innumerable  dis- 
orders, as  fhall  be  treated  of  when  we  come.to  the 
particular  difeafes.  But  the  want  of  proper  exer- 
cife is  equally  pernicious,  as  it  hinders  digeftion, 
and  occafions  a too  great  diftention  of  all  the 
velfels,  wrhich  caufes  furfeits,  and  other  dif- 
tempers. 

A too  quick  difcharge  of  the  dung,  before  there 
is  a due  feparation  of  the  chyle  from  the  excre- 
mentitious  parts,  occaftons  ftcknefs ; for  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  there  is  ejeded  and  thrown  out  the  ufeful 
with  the  ufdefs,  whence  muft  proceed  a refrige- 
ration and  weaknefs  of  the  body,  by  reafon  of  a 
debilitated  circulation  of  the  blood.  On  the  other 
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hand,  when  a horfe  is  codive,  and  his  excrements 
retained  too  long,  a plethora,  or  over-fullnefs, 
will  be  apt  to  enfue.  But  thefe  are  rather  to  be 
accounted  difeafes  than  caufes,  efpecially  in  brute 
creatures. 

Immoderate  deep  may  often  be  the  caufe  of 
ficknefs;  becaiife  in  deep  the  external  fenfes  are 
weak,  the  nervous  duid  moves  dowly,  the  heart  is 
feldomer  contra&ed,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  goes  on  with  lefs  brifknefs.  Watching  pro- 
duces the  contrary  efFefts, 

Befides  the  above-recited  caufes,  which  are  in- 
deed the  mod  common  and  ordinary,  there  are  an 
indnite  number  of  others,  which  may  bring  on 
difeafes,  as  has  been  obferved ; and  fuch  are.  all 
outward  accidents,  as  falls,  bruifes,  wounds,  and 
the  like  ; as  alfo  unreafonable  evacuations,  and 
all  improper  application  of  remedies,  which  is 
frequently  prafliled  among  farriers  for  prevention, 
while  horfes  are  in  a date  of  health. 


SECT.  II. 

THE  METHOD  OF  CURING  DISEASES  INCIDENT 

TO  HORSES. 

A Particular  regard  is  to  be  had  to  thofe 
fymptoms  that  are  the  mod  urgent,  and 
any  way  endanger  life;  and  therefore  if  the  figns 
difedver  a horfe  to  have  an  inflammation  in  the 

lungs, 
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Jungs,  or  pleura,  which  may  be  judged  of  by  his 
being  fuddenly  feized  with  a difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  an  inability  to  continue  in  one  pofture  ; 
or  if  a fwelling  fhould  arife  on  his  throat,  which 
might  hinder  him  from  getting  down  his  food,  or 
render  him  liable  to  luffocation,  fuch  evacuations 
or  other  means  as  are  proper  to  remove  thole 
fvmptoms,  muff  immediately  be  ufed,  fetting 
abide  all  other  confiderations  of  ficknefs.  And  in 
like  manner,  if  a horfe  fhould  be  feized  with  a: 
violent  haemorrhage  of  blood,  the  firft  intention 
mult  be  to  flop  it ; for  the  removing  of  thofe  not 
only  preferves  life,  but  in  fome  cafes  puts  an  end 
to  the  difeafe. 

If  in  any  diflemper  the  indication  is  taken 
chiefly  from  crudities  lodging  in  the  flomach  and 
guts,  then  fuch  medicines  only  as  clear  thofe 
paffages  are  to  be  adminiflered,  without  regard  to 
any  other;  but  if  this  be  accompanied  with  any 
other  difeafe,  then  all  the  medicines  that  are  to 
be  given  in  fuch  a cafe,  mufl  not  be  levelled  at 
the  difeafes  of  thofe  parts  dire&ly,  but  at  otliers  in 
conjunction  with  them. 

If  the  indication  is  taken  from  the  blood,  it  is 
then  to  be  confidered  that  all  its  diforders  depend 
upon  its  circulatory  motion  being  increafed  or  di- 
minifhed ; and  all  the  changes  in  the  texture  and 
quality  of  the  blood,  as  alfo  in  its  quantity,  are 
attended  either  with  a diminution  or  increafe  of 
the  blood’s  velocity;  and  therefore  if  the  quantity 
of  blood  is  augmented,  bleeding  and  other  evacua- 
tions 
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tions  are  neccffary ; but  if  the  quantity  thereof 
be  diminifhed,  then  reftoratives,  reft,  and  nourifh- 
-ing  food,  may  be  required.  And  if  this  laft  proa 
ceed  from  any  error  in  the  ftomach,  caufing  lofs 
of  appetite,  in  fuch  a cafe  thofe  things  are  to  be 
.adminiftered  which  create  hunger,  and  help  di- 
geftion.  If  the  texture  of  the  blood  be  changed* 
-as  is  ufual  in  a continued  courfe  of  ftcknefs,  then 
it  may  be  neceffary,  befides  other  intentions,  to 
adminifter  fuch  things  as  may  corredt  the  vitiated 
mafs. 

When  a difeafe  proceeds  from  an  increafe  or 
diminution  of  fome  fecretion,  the  cure  ought,  for 
the  moft  part,  to  be  performed  by  fuch  things  as 
enlarge  the  fecretions  that  are  too  fparing,  and 
reftrain  fuch  as  are  too  liberal.  And  the  fafeft 
way  to  reftrain  an  augmented  fecretion,  is  by  the 
increafe  of  fome  other  fecretion.  And  indeed 
this  method  of  revulfion  has  been  fafely  prachfed 
among  all  phyficians;  and  if  it  could  be  rightly 
underftood  by  farriers,  it  would  be  Of  the  greateft 
importance  in  their  pradlice. 

But  here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when  we 
fpeak  of  an  augmented  fecretion,  we  underhand 
that  as  a difeafe*  and  not  as  a remedy;  for  foine- 
times  a fecretion  augmented  becomes  a cure  ; and 
in  fuch  a cafe  it  is  not  to  be  flopped  immediately, 
but  rather  fomewhat  affifted,  when  any  way  im- 
perfedl.  For  inftance,  if  a horfe  be  lax,  and  has 
a fcouring  upon  him,  when  this  proceeds  from  a 
diforder  of  the  guts  only,  by  a putrefaftion  of  the 

excrements' 
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excrements  too  long  detained,  it  maybe  very  pro- 
per to  adminilter  fome  moderate  purge,  provided 
it  be  of  fuch  a nature  as  will  not  too  much  relax 
the  inteftinal  glands.  But  if  its  caufe  proceeds 
from  an  obftrutted  tranfpiration,  as  is  very  ufual, 
then  fuch  things  as  promote  fweat,  and  a breath- 
ing through  the  pores,  mull  be  likewile  admi- 
niftered.  The  like  method  is  to  be  obferved  iri 
moll  other  fecretions,  as  in  fweat,  urine,  running 
at  the  mouth  and  nofe,  which  may  be  often  ob- 
ferved among  horfes  in  the  decline  of  ficknefs. 

In  the  cure  of  all  difeafes,  nature  is  the  bell 
guide,  and  therefore  the  farrier  muft  diligently 
follow  her.  Whenever  Ihe  finds  herfelf  oppreffed; 
fhe  endeavours  to  throw  off  the  load,  and  tries 
all  the  neareft  and  propereft  ways  for  her  relief; 
and  it  is  for  the  confervation  of  health,  or  recover- 
ing it  when  loft,  that  fhe  is  fo  abundantly  furnifh- 
ed  with  drains  and  out-lets,  for  lueh  are  moft  or 
all  the  glands,  by  which  fecretion  is  performed ; 
but  though  nature  is  to  be  carefully  obferved  and 
followed  in  all  her  motions,  and  to  be  aftifted 
when  her  operations  are  too  weak  and  imperfect; 
or  reflrained  when  too  powerful,  yet  fhe  is  not 
to  be  compelled,  but  muft  herlelf  be  the  beginner,- 
and  very  often  the  finiftier  of  the  work  alfo. 
Therefore,  whenever  the  practitioner  finds  her 
own  efforts  fruitlefs,  while  fhe  is  endeavouring 
one  time  by  one  fecretion,  and  at  other  times  by 
another,  to  give  vent  to  that  which  oppreffes  her, 
he  is  not  to  be  over  forward  in  affifting  her  in  her 
feftrained  inclinations,  but  conclude  with'  himfelf,- 
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that  the  matter  is  not  as  yet  rendered  of  fuch  a 
due  magnitude  or  fmallnefs,  as  to  be  carried  along 
the  canals,  find  difcharged  by  the  veffels  which  are 
appointed  for  that  purpofe ; fo  that  his  bufinefs 
is  only  to  help  her  in  fuch  things  as  will  thicken  or 
attenuate,  & c.  as  he  fha.ll  fee  occafion,  waiting 
with  patience  until  her  more  fenfible  operations 
become  permanent  and  lalling,  and  that  fhe  be- 
come free  and  eafy  in  all  her  exertions  j and  this 
change  is  what  phyficians  call  the  cnjis , or  turn  of 
a diftemper. 

But  when  her  operations  are  too  violent  and 
powerful,  if  life  is  thereby  at  flake,  as  in  the  in- 
flances  before  mentioned,  by  an  exceffive  haemor- 
rhage of  blood,  or  an  influx  into  fome  part,  occa- 
fioning  a fuffocation,  or  in  cafe  of  an  augmented 
fecretion  continuing  too  long,  then  the  rules 
already  laid  down  muft  be  followed.  But  if  it 
happens,  as  may  be  often  obferved  in  imperfect 
crifes,  that  an  haemorrhage  of  blood  proceeds  only 
from  a rupture  of  veffels  that  are  very  fmall,  or 
that  the  blood,  by  reafon  of  its  abated  heat,  flows 
but  moderately  ; or  if  a tumour  arife,  or  an  abfcefs 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  body,  by  which  life  is 
not  in  danger ; thefe  are  not  to  be  prevented, 
but  managed  in  a way  that  is  fuitable  to  the  na- 
ture of  fuch  accidents.. 
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SECT.  III. 

GENERAL  RULES  FOR  BLEEDING  AND  PURGING. 

f~S~^HERE  is  no  operation  more  ready,  or  in- 
deed more  ufeful,  than  bleeding,  as  nothing 
can,  in  many  cafes,  give  fnch  immediate  relief; 
for  by  blood-letting,  the  heat  of  the  blood,  and 
confequently  its  velocity,  proceeding  from  what- 
ever caufe,  may  be  thereby  abated  ; and  not  only 
its  velocity  and  heat,  but  alfo  its  vifcidity,  whether 
from  an  acid,  or  from  any  other  coagulating  or 
thickening  matter,  may  in  a great  meafure  be  dc- 
flroyed ; arid  therefore  in  all  cafes  where  the  blood 
is  too  much  agitated  and  in  motion,  or  where  it  is 
too  much  thickened,  blood-letting  is  required. 

But  we  fhall  lay  down  fome  of  the  particular 
indications  which  chiefly  call  for  that  operation ; 
and  in  doing  thereof,  we  fhall  not  confine  any  one 
to  times  and  feafons,  or  particular  influences, 
which  we  find  fo  much  obferved  in  old  phyfical 
writers  ; for  according  to  their  dodhine,  fome 
part  of  the  animal  body  muft  have  been  difeafed 
every  month.  All  the  caution,  therefore,  that  is 
to  be  had  in  that  refpedt,  is  only  to  avoid  it  as 
much  as  pofiible  in  the  extremities  of  heat  and 
cold,  excepting  when  fome  urgent  neceffity  re- 
quires it. 

I he  figns  that  require  blood-letting  are,  firfl, 
an  over  plenitude,  or  fulnefs,  which  may  be  dif- 
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.covered  in  a horfe,  becaufe  fuch  an  one  will  be 
apt  to  be  purfive  when  he  is  put  to  any  kind  of 
exercife,  and  his  ftomach  will  fomewhat  abate; 
in  fuch  a cafe,  bleeding  cools  and  refrefhes  a horfe 
wonderfully. 

Blood-letting  is  proper  in  the  beginning  of 
almolt  all  fevers,  whether  fimple  or  complicated ; 
that  is,  whether  the  fever  confills  Amply  in  an 
augmentation  of  the  blood’s  motion  only,  or  when 
the  blood  is,  behdes  that,  vitiated  ; but  care  muft 
be  taker],  if  the  diftemper  takes  its  origin  from  the 
want  of  blood,  as  very  often  happens  after  long 
haemorrhages,  or  after  long  fconring,  or  after  a 
too  plentiful  ufe  of  evacuations,  or  when  a horfe 
has  been  fome  time  in  a declining  condition ; in 
fuch  cafes,  though  fome  indications  may  per- 
haps require  bleeding,  yet  it  is  to  be  ufed 
fparingly. 

A horfe  ought  to  be  bled  for  all  fwellings  and 
impoftumations,  when  they  happen  tobefituated 
on  any  part  of  the  body,  fo  as  to  endanger  a fuf- 
focation,  or  any  other  ill  accident ; but  if  there 
be  none  of  thofe  appearances,  and  at  the  fame 
time  have  a tendency  to  fuppuration,  bleeding 
ought  not  to  be  performed,  becaufe  that  would 
be  manifeftly  to  oppofe  nature,  who  herfelf  is 
endeavouring  to  throw  off  what  is  hurtful  to  her 
in  another  way  ; but  in  fwellings  of  the  legs,  oc- 
cahoned  by  the  greafe,  blood-letting  is  not  only 
fafe  in  the  beginning,  as  it  may  make  a revulfion, 
but  necelfary  before  they  are  much  inflamed,  or 
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come  to  break;  becaufe  this  diftcmper  at  fir  ft 
proceeds  chiefly  from  a ftagnation  of  the  blood  in 
the  extreme  parts,  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
veffels,  &c.  and  not  from  any  manifeft  diforder 
in  the  blood  itfeif.  But  of  this  in  its  proper 
place. 

Bleeding  is  necelfary  in  all  violent  pain> 
whether  it  proceeds  from  an  internal  or  external 
caufe,  as  wounds  or  bruifes,  and  in  cafe  of  inward 
pains,  as  from  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and 
pleura,  or  the  liver,  when  they  can  be  diicovered  ; 
and  then  the  operation  may  be  once  or  twice  re- 
peated ; but  in  pains  of  the  ftomach  and  guts, 
proceeding  from  flimy  or  vilcid  matter  lodged  in 
them,  unlefs  the  farrier  could  alfo‘  be  allured 
thefe  were  accompanied  with  inflammation  of 
thofe  parts,  it  is  better  to  forbear  it;  becaufe,  in 
fuch  a cafe,  if  a revulhon  be  made,  the  blood  may 
be  too  much  diverted  of  its  fpirits,  and  nature 
difappointed  of  her  defign  of  expelling  what  fhe 
finds  hurtful  to  her. 

Blood-letting  is  moreover  necelfary  in  verti- 
goes, and  molt  diforders  of  the  head;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  all  coids,  by  which  defluxions  are 
apt  to  fall  on  the  lungs,  and  rheums  into  the  eyes. 
And  here  we  cannot  omit  taking  notice  of  an  error 
in  the  Sieur  de  Solleyfel,  who  forbids  bleeding  in 
difeafes  of  the  eyes.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
author  may  have  obferved  fome  ill  confequences 
from  this  operation,  but  it  has  been  in  fuch  cafes 
as  proceed  from  exinanition,  that  is,  when  the 
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Bate  of  the  blood  is  very  low ; for  then  that 
winch  is  carried  into  the  extreme  parts  very  often 
Magnates,  from  the  want  of  a fufficient  force  in 
the  heart  to  drive  it  forward  into  thofe  parts; 
and  when  the  fucceeding  fluid  has  not  force 
enough  to  impel  the  antecedent  blood ; fo  that  if 
a difeafe  happen  in  the  eyes  from  any  fuch  caufe, 
the  lelfening  the  quantity  of  blood,  which  is 
already  too  fmall,  mull  needs  occafion  fome  very 
great  diforder  in  thofe  parts,  if  not  abfolute  blind- 
nefs.  But  in  all  fuch  cafes  as  proceed  from  an 
over  fullnefs,  or  from  hard  riding,  which  drives 
the  blood  fafter  into  the  outward  parts  than  can 
be  readily  returned  by  the  fmall  capillary  veins ; 
or  if  thefe  diforders  proceed  from  the  blood  be- 
ing too  vifeid,  by  which  means  it  loiters  in  the 
lmall  velfels  of  the  eyes,  blood-letting  mull  then 
do  great  fervice,  and  is  often  pradtifed  among 
horfes  to  very  good  purpofe.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon  it  may  be  uleful  in  the  farrin,  the  itch,  and  all 
difeafes  of  the  fkin. 

There  mull  be  conflant  care  taken  of  the  age, 
ftrength,  and  confutation  of  all  horfes.  A young 
horfe,  though  he  be  more  fubjedl  to  difeales,  as 
has  been  already  pbferved,  will,  however,  much 
fooner  recover  the  lofs  of  blood  than  a horfe  that 
js  full-aged  ; and  a full-aged  horfe  fooner  than  an 
old  one,  becaufe  all  young  animals  are  vigorous 
in  their  appetite  and  digeflion ; but  yet  a full-, 
aged,  or  an  old  horfe,  if  either  be  hardy  and 
itrong,  maj  overcome  all  lolfesof  this  kind,  better 
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than  fome  young  horfes  who  are  of  a wafhy  and 
delicate  make.  W e fhall  now  proceed  to  purging. 

We  need  not  offer  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
purging,  bnce  every  one  knows  that  it  is  the  dil- 
charging  of  humours  and  excrements  through  the 
common  paffage  of  the  belly.  The  way  this  ope- 
ration is  performed,  is  with  fuch  medicines  as  by 
their  irritation  ftiinulate  the  membranes  of  the 
guts,  whereby  their  periffaltic  motion  is  quicken- 
ed, fo  as  to  (hake  off  their  contents.  But  if  the 
dole  or  potion  happens  to  be  large,  or  if  it  be 
made  of  fuch  things  as  abound  much  with  thofe 
ffimulating  particles  ; or,  to  exprefs  it  after  the 
common  way,  if  very  ftrong  phyfic  be  given,  it 
not  only  carries  off  what  is  contained  in  the  o-uts 
but  like  wife  caufes  fuch  frequent  and  reiterated 
twitches,  as  derive  a more  than  ordinary  quantity 
of  blood  into  thofe  parts,  whence  is  feparated  and 
difcharged  abundance  of  ferum,  which  is  thrown, 
off  by  the  common  paffages  before  mentioned. 
And  hence  it  is  evident,  that  phyfic  may  be  fo 
ordered  as  to  carry  off  more  or  lefs  of  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  blood,  according  as  the  dofe  is  en- 
larged or  diminifhed,  or  as  it  abounds  more  or 
lefs  with  thofe  purging  particles ; and  confequently 
that  it  may  be  rendered  either  profitable  or  hurt- 
ful, according  as  it  is  managed. 

We  fhall  not  here  detain  the  reader  with  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  body  for  this  operation, 
• neither  fhall  we  lay  down  rules  for  rendering  this 
®i  that  foi  t of  humour  fit  for  a ddcharge  by  me- 
dicines. 
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dicines,  which  have  been  ignorantly,  but  with 
much  induftry,  devifcd  ; that  fort  of  practice  be- 
ing now  juftly  exploded  as  uncertain  and  ridicu- 
lous, lince  it  is  very  plain  that  ail  purging  phy- 
he  differs  only  in  the  degrees  of  flrength,  and 
works  no  otherwife  on  different  humours*  than  as 
it  is  able  to  reach  only  thole  that  are  near,  or 
fuch  as  are  more  remote  from  the  guts*  where  its 
principal  feene  of  action  lies.  What  particular 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  thofe  things,  will  be  fuf- 
hciently  fhewn  hereafter.  We  fhall  therefore 
only  in  this  place  lay  down  fome  general  dU 
reciions,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  of  ufe  to  all  who 
praflife  medicine  among  horfes. 

Purging  may  be  neceffary  in  moll  or  all  ple- 
thoric cafes,  efpecially  after  an  evacuation  has 
been  made  by  blood-letting,  and  the  body  ren- 
dered fomewhat  cool  and  light;  for  if  a horfe  be 
purged  when  his  body  is  very  full,  it  may,  unlefs 
the  other  fecretions  are  alfo  free,  occafion,  during 
the  operation,  a too  great  hurry  in  the  blood’s 
motion,  bred  from  too  great  a quantity  of  blood ; 
or  by  deriving  too  much  blood  into  the  inteflines, 
may  occafion  an  inflammation  of  the  guts.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  horfes  that  are  plethoric,  or  full 
of  blood,  ought  only  to  have  mild  purges  given 
them. 

Becaufe  a horfe  can  feldom  or  ever  difgorge 
himfelf  by  vomit,  gentle  purging  may  be  allowed 
in  diforders  of  the  flomach,  before  other  things 
are  adminiflered. 

Purging. 
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Purging  is  the  mod  neceflary  remedy  for  all 
foulnefs  in  the  guts*  for  the  expulfion  of  all  vifcid 
roapy  matter,  and  in  all  cafes  where  a horfe  is  in- 
fefled  with  worms. 

It  is  a great  relief  in  coltivenefs,  efpecially  after 
fuitable  clyfters  have  been  firft  adminiflered.  It 
is  alfo  ufeful  in  all  fcouring  and  loofenefs  of  the 
belly,  when  performed  by  fuch  medicines  as  after- 
wards conftringe  the  inteflinal  glands.  But  in 
this  cafe  many  of  the  tribe  of  purging  medicines 
may  be  very  hurtful,  and  occahon  either  a too 
great  relaxation  of  thofe  glands,  or  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  guts,  by  their  too  violent  and  harfh 
operation; 

In  all  cafes  where  there  is  a grofs  habit,  with  a 
tendency  to  fwellings  in  the  limbs,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  purging  is  neceflary.  Alfo  in 
humid  and  watery  difeafes.  In  diforders  of  the 
liver,  caufing  the  jaundice,  and  in  many  of  the 
difeafes  of  the  eyes  it  does  manifefl:  fervice,  by 
the  revulfion  it  makes  from  thofe  parts,  and  in 
mod  ailments  in  the  head,  where  there  is  no 
fever,  but  only  a ftagnation  of  the  blood  in  fome 
cf  the  fmall  capillary  or  hair-like  arteries.  For 
purging,  in  fuch  cafes,  not  only  drains  off  part  cf 
the  luperabundant  matter,  but  alio,  by  putting  the 
blood  into  a brifker  motion,  caufes  a feparation- 
of  its  grolfer  parts,  fo  that  it  moves  with  more 
freedom  and  eafe  in  all  its  canals,  and  is  thereby 
brought  more  readily  to  the  fecretory  offices. 

But  in  this  operation,  as  well  as  in  bleeding,  a 
particular  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  flrength 
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of  every  horfe,  becaufe  the  irritation  that  phyfic 
makes  in  the  ftomach  and  guts,  when  it  is  power- 
ful, occahons  fuch  diforderly  agitations  in  the 
blood  and  fpirits,  as  caufe  violent  ficknefs,  at- 
tended with  cold  damp  fweats,  and  fomctimes 
with  convulfive  motions.  All  this  I have  feen 
frequently  happen  to  horfes  while  under  this  ope- 
ration, and  therefore  they  ought  not  only  at  that 
time  to  be  carefully  looked  after,  but  their  phy- 
fic fhould  be  qualified  with  fuch  mixtures  as  will 
prevent  it  from  adhering  too  clofely  to  any  part  of 
the  guts. 

But  what  relates  to  this,  and  all  other  operations, 
will  be  performed  in  the  fequel  of  this  treatife, 
where  all  thofe  general  rules  fhall  be  juflly  and 
methodically  applied. 


SECT.  IV. 

OF  A COUGH  AND  HUSKINESS  IN  THE  THROATS 

OF  HORSES. 


f ]T~VHESE  diforders  arife  from  a convulfive 
X motion  of  the  diaphragm,  thorax,  and  ab- 
domen, owing  to  an  irritation  of  the  larynx.  The 
jhufkinefs  is  an  affe&ion  of  the  afpera  arteria, 
caufed  from  an  infufion  of  thin  acrid  lymph,  or 
an  abrafion  of  its  internal  mucus.  But  young 
horfes  are  thus  affedted,  fometimes  by  worms; 
and  coughs  are  very  frequently  a primary  difeafe, 
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which  diforder  the  whole  body  by  their  vio- 
lent obftinacy.  The  caufe  alfo  of  this  difor- 
der may  be,  from  a flux  of  ferous  humours  from 
the  outward  parts  and  the  extremities  of  the  body 
to  the  lungs,  and  is  accompanied  with  feveriffi 
heats  ahd  Ihiverings  in  the  evening,  from  taking 
cold.  Bleeding  in  fmall  quantities,  and  often, 
Ihould  not  be  neglected ; and  to  promote  an  equal 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  fend  back  the  ferous 
humours  from  the  cheft  to  the  fubcutaneous 
glands,  hot  peftoral  infufions  will  be  proper,  pre- 
pared of  mallows,  leaves  of  hyflop,  fage,  fennel- 
l'eeds,  annifeeds,  and  cinnamon.  Two  or  three 
quarts  of  this  liquor,  given  warm,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  day,  with  the  following  remedies,  will  foon 
remove  the  worh  of  coughs  in  horfes. 

Take  linfeed  oil  and  molaffes,  of  each  four 
ounces  ; fait  of  nitre  half  an  ounce ; turme- 
ric and  elecampane-root,  in  powder,  of  each  a 
fufficient  quantity  to  form  a ball,  to  be  given 
morning  and  evening. 

Or, 

Take  balfam  of  fulphur  anifated,  one  ounce  * 
flowers  ofBenjamin,  two  drachms,-  gum  arabic 
in  powder,  one  ounce  and  an  half,-  common 
tar,  two  table-fpoonfuls-  with  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  liquorice-powder  form  a ball,  to  be  giver* 
night  and  morning. 

Or, 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  four  ounces;  elecam- 
pane-root in  powder,  and  turmeric,  of  each 
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one  ounce ; Locatelli’s  balfam,  two  ounces  ? 
myrrh,  one  ounce  j oil  of  annifeeds,  half  an 
ounce ; molalfes,  a fufficient  quantity  to  form 
two  balls ; to  be  given  night  and  morning. 

Or, 

Take  alfa-fcetida  and  gum-ammoniacum,  of  each 
one  ounce;  fquills  in  powder,  three  drachms; 
Socotrine  aloes  three  drachms  ; oil  of  annifeeds, 
enough  to  make  a ball  for  night  and  morning. 

Or, 

Take  oak-bark  in  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
liquorice-juice,  three  drachms ; myrrh,  in  pow- 
der, one  ounce  ; gum-arabic,  two  ounces  ; oil 
of  annifeeds,  one  hundred  and  twenty  drops ; 
and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  molalfes,  form 
a ball  to  be  given  night  and  morning. 

Or, 

Take  olibanum,  half  an  ounce  ; Japan-earth,  two 
drachms  ; Venice-treacle,  andfyrup  of  poppies, 
two  ounces  ; balfam  of  fulphur  anifated,  three 
drachms  ; with  a fufficient  quantity  of  any 
fyrup,  form  a ball  to  be  given  every  morning 
and  evening. 

Or, 

Take  oil  of  fweet-almonds,  four  ounces;  thebaic 
tin&ure,  half  an  ounce ; oil  of  annifeeds,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  drops;  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  liquorice-powder,  form  into  a 
mafs  for  two  balls,  one  for  the  evening,  the 
other  for  the  morning.  But  if  the  difeafe 
prove  very  obflinate,  purges  may  be  admini- 
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ftered,  for  which  fee  the  Appendix.  Befides 
which,  warm  mafhes,  night  and  morning,  of 
bran  and  water,  with  the  following  cordial 
ftomach  ball,  if  thought  more  convenient  than 
any  of  the  former. 

Take  annifeeds,  cumminfeeds,  elecampane  and 
turmeric,  colts  - foot,  grains  of  paradife, 
fennel-feeds,  and  anifated  balfam  of  fulphur,  of 
each  two  ounces ; flour  of  brimftone,  four 
ounces ; fenugreek-feeds,  an  ounce  and  a half. 
Diflolve  four  ounces  of  liquorice-juice  in  a pint 
of  water,  and  mix  in  the  powders;  to  which  add 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  oil  of  annifeeds  ; oil 
of  almonds  and  Ample  fyrup,  of  each  half  a 
pound;  and  with  as  much  wheat  flour  as  is 
fufficient,  make  the  whole  into  a mafs,  or  ftilf 
pafte,  which  keep  in  a bladder  for  ufe.  For  a 
violent  cough,  or  in  order  to  ftrengthen  or 
fatten  your  horfe,  give  him  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  this  medicine  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, till  he  recovers  ; particularly,  after  hard 
exercife,  he  may  have  a ball  as  foon  as  he  is 
well  rubbed  down,  very  dry,  and  his  cloth 
girthed  on  him,  with  which,  each  time  may  be 
given  a warm  mafli  of  bran  and  water,  and  in 
it,  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre  may  be 
mixed. 
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SECT.  IV. 

OF  COLDS  AND  FEVERS. 

II  would  be  the  mod  unneceffary  and  labo- 
rious talk  imaginable,  to  defcribe  the  num~ 
her  of  different  fevers.  We  therefore  upon  a 
certainty  can  fay,  that  fevers  overtake  the  animal 
from  fevere  colds,  a fudden  ftoppage  of  perfpira- 
tion,  and  often  from  excefs  of  exercife.  But  the 
general  caufe  is  from  the  neglett  of  the  fervant  in 
not  rubbing  him  dry  after  fweating,  letting  him 
hand  in  fome  cold  place,  inflead  of  putting  him 
in  a warm  {fable,,  and  girthing  on  his  cloth. 
Therefore,  from  fuch  idlenefs  or  negledt  a violent 
cold  enfues.,  the  cutaneous  paffages  are  obdrudted, 
a ({.agnation  of  the  perfpirable  matter  takes  place, 
the  horfe  grows  languid,  and  falls  off  his  food,  his 
ears  grow  cold,  the  body  coffive,  and  fometimes 
a fuppreffion  of  urine  takes  place,  and  an  in- 
creafed  circulation  of  the  blood,  attended  with 
violent  inflammation,  which  caufes  or  occafions  a 
fpafmodic  affedfion  of  the  whole  nervous  fyflem. 
The  bead  is  then  affedled  with  difficult  refpira- 
tion,  chillinefs,  fhivering,  or  intenfe  cold,  lefs  or 
more,  longer  or  fhorter,  external  or  internal,  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  caufes. 

When  the  increafed  accumulation  of  the  vital 
heat  overcomes  the  el a dicity  of  themufcular  fibre, 
and  retains  the  heart  in  its  diaflole ; or  when  the 
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fluids  are  deftroyed  by  the  force  of  the  folids; 
hence  arife  inflammations,  fuppurations,  gan- 
grenes in  the  vital  vifcera,  and  aphthous  ulcers  in 
the  prim  as  viae,  which,  in  fevers,  is  the  common 
caule  of  death,  both  in  man  and  horfe. 

The  practice  to  remove  thefe  diforders,  is  to 
keep  the  animal  moderately  cool,  give  him  plenti- 
fully of  warm  water  and  bran,  as  it  is  impoflibie 
he  can  drink  too  much.  In  each  gallon  of  warm 
water,  you  may  mix  half  an  ounce  of  fweet  fpirit 
of  nitre;  and  when  nature  verges  towards  a fecre- 
tion,  diaphoretics  become  necelfary  to  help  on 
codlion  and  a crifis.  If  nature  be  very  languid, 
cardiacs,  aromatics,  and  volatiles,  Ihould  be  ad- 
miniflered.  When  the  fever  is  lowered,  falts  and 
acids  may  be  allowed,  and  finall  portions  of  oats, 
but  often  repeated.  If  a horfe  has  flrength,  bleed 
him  firft,  then  give  him  purified  nitre,  one  ounce; 
fal  ammoniac,  half  an  ounce ; camphor,  three 
drachms ; make  them  into  a ball  for  one  dofe, 
with  molaffes  and  flour,  and  repeat  it  night  and 
morning. 

Thefe  balls  will  allay  thirfl,  promote  the 
fecretions,  and  attenuate  and  thin  the  fizy  blood. 
But  to  give  them  in  fuch  large  quantities,  and  fo 
often  in  the  day,  as  directed  by  fome  authors, 
would  naturally  and  certainly  break  the  crafis  of 
the  blood  into  an  undue  proportion  of  ferum, 
and,  in  time,  terminate  in  a dropfy. 

In  order  to  promote  perlpiration,  make  the 
following  powders  into  a ball,  and  aclminifler  one 
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of  them  every  four  or  fix  hours,  keeping  the  horie 
well  clothed,  and  giving  him  plentifully  of  warm 
water  and  bran. 

Take  tartar  emetic,  levigated,  twenty  grains  j 
fnake-root  in  powder,  two  drachms  and  a half; 
compound  contrayerva-powder,  half  an  ounce 
grains  of  Paradife  in  powder,  ten  drachms ; with 
a fufficient  quantity  of  molalfes  make  a ball  for 
one  dofe. 

The  nitre  ball  is  likewife  to  be  continued 
night  and  morning,  as  before  directed. 

And  every  fecond  day,  twice  or  thrice  only, 
give  the  following  cooling  purge,  which  will  only 
keep  the  body  gently  foluble ; fal  polychreft, 
three  ounces ; diuretic  fait,  one  ounce  and 
a halfi  jalap  in  powder,  four  drachms;  buck- 
thorn-fyrup,  four  ounces ; powdered  ginger  one 
ounce ; to  be  mixed  in  a pint  of  thin  warm 
•gruel. 

If  the  horfe  has  a cough,  and  it  does  not  imme- 
diately give  way  to  this  treatment,  bleed  him  often 
in  fmall  quantities,  which  will  lower  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs. 

After  The  fever  is  entirely  removed,  and  the 
creature  appears  to  be  relaxed,  or  the  digeflive  fa- 
culties debilitated,  adminifler  every  morning  and 
evening,  as  under. 

Take  found  oak-bark,  galangal-root,  Winter’s- 
bark,  and  fnake-root,  all  in  powder,  of  each  an 
ounce ; grains  of  Paradife,  one  ounce  and  a half, 
and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  molalfes,  make 
Mwo  balls.  After  giving  this  two  or  three  days 
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following,  then  the  above  quantity,  divided  into 
two  doles,  will  be  fufficient  for  each  day,  till  the 
horfe  recovers. 

Thefe  methods,  if  properly  contrived,  will  do 
in  all  fevers,  as  well  as  in  every  kind  of  cold  what- 
ever. We  could  furnifh  the  reader  with  a num- 
ber of  /fleets  upon  fevers,  but  it  ivould  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  what  we  have  written  here, 
which  is  within  the  bounds  of  reafon,  and  war- 
rantable practice.- 


SECT.  VI. 


OF  THE  CEPHALALGIA,  OR  PAIN  IN  THE 

HEAD. 

K | '^HE  caufe  of  pain  in  the  head,  is  from  acrid 
1 particles  of  blood  and  lymph,  which  velli- 
Cate  or  diftend  the  membranes,  or  nervouS1 
fibrillae ; but  very  often  from  over  exercife,  ple- 
thora; coftivenefs,  &c. 

The  ligns  of  this  difeafe  are,  a:  hanging  down  of 
the  ears,  dimnefs,  or  heavinefs  of  the  eyes,  which 
are  molt  commonly  very  watery.  Sometimes  a 
pain  in  the  ball  of  the  eye  will  caufe  the  difordef, 
and  often  from  a diflra£tion  of  the  fibres  of  fome 
blood-veffels  in  the  brain,  or  riiembraries  thereof, 
occahoned  by  fome  of  the  fmalleft  particles  of  the 
ferum  being  ftruck  into  the  pores,  or  interflices  of 
the  faid  velfels,  by  the  frequent  occurfions  of  the 
blood. 
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The  dropping  of  his  urine,  fwoln  eyes,  with  a 
fever,  together  with  pufhing  his  head  againfl  the 
manger  01  flail,  aie  tiue  lymptoms  of  the  horfe 
, being  in  great  pain  in  his  head. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned  in  this.  SeTion, 
the  caufes  of  the  head-ach  may  be  all  fuch  things- 
as  are  able  to  diflratl  the  parts,  nerves,  and 
membranes,  from  one  another  ; but  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  compafs  of  nature,  which  cannot  do 
that,  with  whatfoever  properties  or  figures  it  is 
endued;  for  fmce  fomewhat  may  always  be  ap- 
plied or  added  to  another  body,  fuch  a body  may 
increafe  into  a bulk,  too  big  to  flow  through  a 
canal  of  a given  diameter,  and  which  will  there- 
fore require  more  room.  Wherefore,  whilfl  the 
hides  of  the  canal  are  thru  ft  outward  beyond  what 
they  are  ufed  to  be,  that  is,  the  parts  compoftng 
thofe  fides,  before  contiguous,  being  loofened  and 
moved  away  from  one  another ; if  that  body 
ftrikes  into  thofe  fides  with  a briflc  impetus,  and 
that  impetus  is  conftantly  renewed,  the  folution 
will  be  confiderable,  or  the  nifus  towards  a folu- 
tion  violent,  or  there  will  arife  pain.  Wherefore 
the  conflituent  parts  of  fluids  being  fufficiently 
augmented  in  dimenfion,  and  propelled  with  a 
continually-repeated  impetus  againfl  any  canal  of 
the  body,  may  occafion  that  confiderable  folution, 
in  which  confifls  the  origin  of  pain.  For  it  all 
comes  to  the  fame,  whether  fome  parts  are  added 
to  a body,  or  the  parts  of  that  body  are,  by  any 
eaufe  whatever,  feparated  to  fo  great  an  interval 
towards  the  fides  of  a canal,  as  to  conftitute  a di- 
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snenfion  equal  to  that  which  arofe  from  the  ad- 
dition of  a new  part  ; for  both  ways  the  bulk  may 
fo  increafe,  that  the  natural  capacity  of  the  canal 
is  not  big  enough  to  contain  it,  without  fome 
violent  dilatation ; and  by  means  of  a ftrong  and 
frequently-repeated  contraflion  of  the  heart,  a 
diftra&ion  of  the  fibres  conftituting  their  coats, 
and  conlequently  pain  muff  follow. 

After  this  difcourle,  we  are  to  lay  down  methods 
to  cure  the  pain  of  the  head,  which  is  to  bleed  the 
animal  very  plentifully,  if  he  has  ftrength  to  bear 
it ; for  after  this  operation,  the  impetus  and 
jiifus  of  the  parts  of  blood,  will  be  much  lelfened 
againft  that  body  which  it  ftrikes,  whether  it  be 
grofs  or  minute,  or  whether  it  forces  againft  the 
fides  of  the  pores  in  their  coats.  After  bleeding, 
two  or  three  rowels  will  prove  moft  falutary  in, 
this  diforder. 

Two  or  three  quarts  of  the  fudorific  deco&ion, 
made  very  ftrong  of  lignum-vits,  may  be  given 
warm  with  a horn,  with  hot  mafhes  of  bran 
and  water,  three  times  every  day  ; and  at  night, 
the  laft  thing  before  the  mafh,  the  following 
alterative  ball  mull  not  be  negleffed  till  cured; 
Barbadoes  aloes,  and  gum  guaiacum  in  powder, 
of  each  one  drachm  and  a half ; fait  of  worm- 
wood, one  ounce;  fal  polychreft,  half  an 
ounce ; with  wheat  flour  and  molafles  a fufficient 
quantity,  make  a ball  for  one  dofe.  After 
this  ball,  once  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  mixed 
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in  the  guaiacum,  or  lignum-vitae  deco&ion 
give  as  follow : 

Take  tinctuie  of  cador,  two  ounces;  aromatic 
fpirit,  one  ounce;  Venice  treacle,  one  ounce 
and  a half;  mix  them  ifi  a pint  of  the  warm 
deco6tion. 


5 E C T.  VII.  . 

PF  THE  APOPLEXY;  COMMONLY  CALLED 
THE  STAGGERS. 

V | "I HE  word  apoplexy,  is  from  the  Greek 
a dTroTrXria-a-Uy  pcrcutioy  to  flrike ; becaufe  a 
creature  is  often  fuddenly  (truck  motionlels.  It 
is  a hidden  deprivation  of  all  internal  and  exter- 
nal fenfation,  and  of  all  motion,  unlefs  the  heart 
and  thorax.  For  the  underftanding  of  which,  it 
is  neceffary  to  premife,  fil'd,  that  if  by  any  means 
a nerve  is  tied  and  compreded,  the  part  to  which 
that  nerve  is  directed,  lofes  its  fenfe  and  motion. 
Secondly,  that  if  any  nerve  is  cut,  there  didils  out 
a liquor.  Thirdly,  that  motion  is  performed  by 
reafon  the  nervous  fluid  is  impelled,  by  the  force 
of  the  arterial  blood,  through  the  nerves  into  the 
mufcular  fibres.  Andladly,  that  fenfation  is  from 
hence,  viz.  that  objects  comprefs  or  drike  upon 
the  extremities  of  the  nerves  by  their  motion,  and 
drive  back  the  nervous  duid  towards  the  brain. 

The 
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The  flaggers  is  a fudden  abolition  of  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  fenfes,  and  of  all  voluntary 
motion. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  this  diforder  ; the  mofl. 
favourable  of  them  are  when  the  beaft  breathes  dur- 
ing the  paroxyfm,  very  little  different  from  what  he 
did  when  well.  The  next  is  when  the  refpiration 
is  intermitting,  anhelous,  and  inordinate.  Ano- 
ther, when  the  animal  cannot  breathe  without 
great  pain  and  difficulty,  and  when  refpiration 
for  fome  time  totally  ceafes.  Thecaufe  of  which 
is  the  efflux:  of  the  nervous  influence  into  the 
cellular  coats  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  being  im- 
peded. 

The  ancient  practitioners  in  medicine  were 
well  acquainted  with  this  difeafe,  from  the  deri- 
vation of  its  name  Apoplexia , from  apoplejfo , to 
ftrike.  It  may  fometimes  be  occafioned  from  a 
plethora,  and  too  great  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  ; but  more  fre- 
quently it  proceeds  from  a deficiency  thereof,  and 
a redundance  of  vifcid  ferum.  After  bleeding, 
give  as  follow : 

Take  pill  cochia,  one  ounce  and  a half ; oil  of 
amber,  half  an  ounce  ; cinnabar  of  antimony, 
levigated,  ten  drachms;  valerian-root,  in  pow- 
der, two  ounces ; galangal-root,  an  ounce  and 
a quarter  ; long  pepper,  half  an  ounce  ; jalap, 
half  an  ounce ; with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
buckthorn  fyrup,  make  pafle  for  two  dofes ; 
half  of  it  every  evening,  and  the  other  half 
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every  morning,  for  three  days  following,  with 
warm  mafhes  of  bran  and  water.  No  cold 
water  till  your  horfe  recovers. 


SECT.  VIII. 

OF  A PALSY. 

THIS  diforder  is  a privation  of  motion,  or 
fenfe  of  feeling,  or  both,  proceeding  from 
fome  caufe  below  the  cerebellum,  in  all  or  fome 
of  the  parts  receiving  nerves  from  the  medulla 
oblongata,  below  the  cerebellum,  joined  with  a 
coldnefs,  fcftnefs,  flaccidity,  and,  at  laft,  wafting 
of  thofe  parts. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  brain,  or  cerebellum, 
is  not  affected  by  a palfy;  and  therefore  the  in- 
ternal fenfes,  and  the  motion  of  the  heart  and 
thorax,  or  the  pulfe  and  refpiration,  are  not  ne- 
ceffarily  interrupted  or  deltroyed.  But  if  the 
cerebrum,  or  cerebellum,  were  affe6ied,  the  inter- 
nal fenfes  would,  lightly  at  leaf!,  bedilturbedj 
and  it  might  be  poffible  for  a flight  apoplexy  to 
follow  upon  a palfy. 

When  this  privation  happens  to  the  human 
fpecies,  and  is  in  all  the  parts  below  the  head, 
thorax  and  heart  excepted,  it  is  called  a para- 
plegia; if  on  one  fide  only,  it  is  an  hemiplegia ; if  only 
in  fome  othej*  parts,  it  is  called  a particular  para-, 
lyfis. 
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Thus  we  are  certain  that  a palfy  is  very 
fimilar  to  an  apoplexy,  which  not  being  fuf-* 
ficiently  attended  to  by  fome  authors,  they  have 
very  erroneoufly  dihinguilhed  hemiplegia  and  a 
paraplegia,  from  a palfy. 

A palfy  without  motion,  is  caufed  from  a too 
great  humidity  firetching  the  fibres  in  length, 
whether  fuch  humidity  is  internal,  or  communi- 
cated to  the  blood;  or  external,  and  collefled 
upon  any  particular  mufcle.  From  colds,  falls, 
bruifes,  external  compreffion  of  tumours,  &c.  may 
arife  a palfy.  In  beginning  the  cure,  we  recom- 
mend an  opening  clyfler,  before  you  adminifter 
purging  remedies. 

Take  of  hiera-picra,  three  ounces  and  a half  3 
aloes,  one  ounce  ; oil  of  amber  and  rue,  of  each 
one  ounce  and  a half;  caftor  oil,  four  ounces* 
Boil  down  two  handfuls  of  rofemary  in  two 
quarts  of  water  to  one  quart,  then  mix  the 
above  ingredients,  and  injefl  them  warm  every 
evening;  and  every  other  morning  give  the 
following  purging  ball  for  twice  or  thrice. 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  and  gum  guaiacum,  of 
each  two  ounces ; oil  of  amber,  one  ounce  ; 
oil  of  rofemary,  two  ounces ; aromatic  fpirit, 
one  ounce  and  a half;  fyrup  of  buckthorn, 
and  wheat  flour,  a fufficient  quantity  to  form 
a mafs ; divide  it  into  two  balls,  to  be  given 
in  the  evening  immediately  after  the.  clyfler 
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has  operated.  This  pra&ice  every  day  for  three 
or  four  times,  more  or  lefs  as  you  find  the 
horfe  has  flrength  to  bear  it,  will  prove  ex- 
tremely faiutary;  together  with  the  following 
ftimulating  liniment : 

Take  oil  of  turpentine,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  of  each 
fix  ounces  ; mix  them  gradually  together  in  a^ 
pint  of  train  oil,  with  four  ounces  of  unrefti- 
fiedoil  of  amber,  for  nfe.  Particular  care  mult 
be  taken  in  mixing  this  embrocation,  or  it  may 
take  fire. 

The  parts  affe6ted,  are  to  be  exceedingly  wcl 
rubbed  with  fome  of  the  above  preparation,  very 
often  in  the  day,  particularly  the  back,  loins, 
joints,  &c.  The  night  you  do  not  adminiller 
the  purge  nor  clyfter,  you  may  give  the  follow- 
ing ball : 

Take  of  the  faponaceous  pill,  one  ounce  ; alfii- 
foetida,  one  ounce  and  a half;  oil  of  amber, 
rectified,  half  an  ounce ; and  gum  guaiacum, 
one  ounce  and  a half ; with  any  fyrup  make 
them  into  one  ball.  This  method  of  practice 
will  remove  the  fpafms  upon  the  mufcles,  and 
prevent  a locked  jaw. 


SECT.  IX. 

OF  AN  OPHTHALMY,  OR  AN  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  TUNICA  ADNATA  OF  THE  EYE. 

K NHIS  diforder  is  accompanied  with  heat,. 


pain,  rednefs,  and  a ftagnation  of  blood 
in  the  capillary  arteries. 
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It  is  to  be  well  obferved  by  every  practitioner, 
that  they  are  hot  to  miftake  the  internal  ophthaliny 
for  the  external ; the  external  we  have  de- 
fcribed. 

The  internal  is  an  inflammation  of  the  retina, 
which  has  not  been  defcribed  hy  tnany  authors, 
nor  have  any  of  thofe  who  have  handed  down  the 
rules  of  pradicej  delivered  the  figns  by  which  this 
is  to  be  known  in  the  human  lpecies,  and  we  are 
lorry  to  fay  it  cannot  be  come  at  in  horfes,  be- 
caufe  the  figns  are,  befides  inflammations,  &Ci 
the  afflidted  imagines  he  fees  moats  floating  be- 
fore his  fight,  with  a kind  of  obfcure  dull,  or 
uncertain  appearances  of  objedts  flying  about 
him  } but  thefe  cannot  be  difcovered  in  any  dumb 
creature.  However,  immediately  that  you  per- 
ceive the  atlimal’s  eyes  affedted,  bleed  him  two  or 
three  times  following,  according  to  his  fbrength, 
which  may  be  done  with  the  greateft  fafety. 

After  bleeding  plentifully,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  have  recburfe  to  purging,  whether  the  difeafe 
be  external  or  internal. 

To  conquer  this  diforder,  we  mull  make  ufe  of 
mercurial  purges,  and  that  feveral  times,  only 
taking  care  not  to  divefl  the  horfe  of  too  much  of 
his  ftrength,  letting  him  recover  one  dofe  of 
phyfic  before  you  give  him  another. 

1 ake  jalap  in  powder,  ofte  ounce  and  a half ; aloes,' 
hall  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; mercurius  dulcis,  two 
drachms  ; oil  of  annifeeds,  half  an  ounce  ; mix 
d E e them 
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them  together,  and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
wheat  flour  and  buckthorn  fyrup,  make  a bad, 
to  be  given  every  fourth  day,  for  three  or  four 
times.  If  the  horfe  is  weak,  give  it  only  once 
a week. 

<c* 

Take  care  that  he  has  warm  mafhes  during  the 
operation  of  the  phyfle ; and  no  cold  water  on 
thofe  days,  on  any  account  whatever.  A few 
drops  of  thebaic  tincture  dropped  or  fyringed 
into  each  eye,  night  and  morning,  is  preferable  to 
all  other  external  applications  whatever.  There 
are  many  other  diforders  of  the  eyes  to  which 
horfes  are  liable,  and  on  which  authors  have  written 
long  details,  as  upon  the  epiphora,  the  pin  and 
web,  each  of  which  is  to  be  treated  as  this  fedlion. 


OF  THE  GUTTA  SERENA. 

THIS  is  a blindnefs  which  gives  no  figns  of 
diforder  in  the  exterior  parts  of  the  eye,  which 
takes  place  from  an  obftruftion,  a diftempered 
blood,  &c.  To  be  treated  nearly  the  fame  as  the 
former,  excepting  the  mercurials  fbould  be  given 
every  other  evening  alone,  the  quantity  of  half 
an  ounce  for  a week  or  more,  then  purge  him,  as 
preferibed  in  the  laft  chapter.  But  we  muft  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  a cure  is  feldom  obtained  in 
this  diforder,  either  in  man  or  horfe. 

O E 
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OF  A SUFFUSION,  OR  CATARACT. 

THIS  diforder  is  caufed  from  a thick  concre- 
tion of  carpufcles,  mixing  with  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour of  the  eye,  by  degrees  taking  away  the 
bght. 

There  is  one  infeparable  fign  of  a cataradl  be- 
ing difcernable,  which  is  a diforder  of  the  hu- 
mours of  the  eye,  whereby  the  pupilla  that  ought 
to  appear  tranfparent  and  black,  looks  opake,  and 
of  fome  other  colour,  as  inclining  to  white,  grey, 
brown,  blue,  &c.  by  which  vifton  is  varioully  im- 
peded, or  totally  deftroyed.  The  only  certain 
cure  for  catarafls,  is  to  perform  the  operation 
called  couching.  But  this  cannot  be  performed 
by  any  but  an  expert  furgeon,  who  underltands 
the  anatomical  part  of  the  eye,  and  who  has  been 
iv ell  ufed  to  the  practice.  Therefore  an  explana- 
tion of  the  operation  here,  would  be  ufelefs. 

S E C T.  X. 

OF  A PERIPNEUMONY ; OR  BEGINNING  CON- 
SUMPTION. 

THIS  difeafe  among  horfes,  very  often  takes 
its  rife  from  their  drinking  cold  water  when 
over  hot ; or  the  luppreffion  of  fome  evacuation 
from  their  heels,  drying  up  the  greafe  too  quickly, 
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or  the  like.  Sometimes  it  arifes  from  a peccant 
acid  in  the  blood,  from  whence  the  blood  becomes; 
coagulated,  and  the  membranes  are  vellicated  to 
throw  off  an  offending  acid. 

The  caufes  of  thele  inflammations,  are  to  be 
expedled  from  a very  cold  air,  cold  water,  erup- 
tions driven  to  the  flomach,  the  fudden  flopping 
of  a feverc  purging,  a fouthern  atmofphere,  and 
rainy  feafons ; for  then  tf\e  aiy  is  lighter,  and 
preffes  the  blood  lefs  forcibly  out  of  the  capillary 
arteries  of  the  lungs  towards  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart  ; with  a lefs  impetus  alfo  it  rufhes  into 
the  jaws  ; and  the  fmall  arteries  there  difperfed, 
being  too  much  dilated  by  means  of  the  fmall  re- 
finance which  the  weak  preffure  of  the  air  occa- 
fions,  thefe  are  the  reafons  why  the  blood  flag- 
nates,  and  tnoves  more  heavily  in  its  circuit. 

Hencg  arifes  a violent  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  The  parts  affe6led  are  the  pulmonic  or 
bronchial  arteries,  or  the  lateral  lymphatics  j the 
blood  being  either  obflrucled  in  the  former,  or 
propelled  into  the  latter.  Thefe  inflammations 
of  the  lungs  too  often  terminate  in  a dangerous 
confumption,  which,  if  not  fpeedily  remedied, 
the  death  of  the  horfe  mufl  inevitably  be  the  con- 
fequence.  In  thefe  cafes  you  mufl  not  be  too 
bufy  with  the  lancet ; we  advife  no  blood  to  be 
drawn  on  any  account.  The  method  of  pradlice. 
here  laid  down,  we  flatter  ourfelves,  will  be  found 
more  ufeful  than  any  yet  ofFered  by  other  authors, 
Jflridly  adhered  to. 
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Take  pefforal  oxymel,  two  pounds  ; purified 
nitre,  an  ounce;  barley-water,  one  gallon;  mix 
them  well  together  warm,  and  give  the  horfe  a 
pint  of  it  three  or  four  times  every  day. 

Or, 

£3*  Take  elecampane-root  and  Florentine  orris,  of 
each  three  ounces,  in  grofs  powder;  boil  them 
in  twelve  pints  of  water  to  eight  pints ; then 
drain  it,  and  add  gum  ammoniac,  four  ounces, 
diffalved  in  a pint  and  a quarter  of  good  vinegar ; 
honey,  two  pounds  ; Ruffia  caftor,  gentian-root, 
and  favin  in  powder,  of  each  one  drachm  and  a 
half,  boil  them  up,  and  fkim  off  the  froth  and 
drain  it.  Every  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
give  the  horfe  a pint  of  it  either  blood-warm  or 
cold,  as  it  is  immaterial  whether  warm  or  not. 

This  will  incide  tough  phlegm,  open  the  ob- 
tlruftion  of  the  bronchia  of  the  lungs,  and  may  be 
much  depended  on  in  fhortnefs  of  breath  and 
wheezings ; and  if  properly  applied,  may  put  a 
flop  to  the  difeafe  commonly  called  broken-wind 
in  horfes,  if  taken  in  time. 


SECT.  XL 

OF  ASTHMAS,  OR  BROKEN- WIND  AND  CONSUMP- 
TIONS. 

? S ^HE  diforder  commonly  called  broken-wind 
in  horfes,  is  an  aflhma ; a difficulty  of 
breathing  by  fome  fault  in  the  lungs,  and  is  a very 
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difficult  and  laborious  refpiration,  it  may  be  owing 
to  the  compreffion,  coarftation,  or  obftruction,  of 
the  pulmonary  velTels. 

But  if  the  horfe  has  a continual  difficulty  of 
breathing,  it  is  from  a compreffion  of  the  veins, 
bronchial  vefiets,  pulmonary  vificulas  or  nerves; 
it  fome times  is  cffccafioned  from  a coile&ion  of  wa- 
ter in  the  animal’s  ftomach,-  or  from  an  abfcefs, 
tubercles, polypus  in  the  biood-veffcls,  adhefion  of 
the  lungs  to  the  pleura,  or  tumours  and  inflamma- 
tions in  the  flomach,  fpafmodic  confined  on,  coarc- 
tation, or  irritation  of  the  organs  of  refpiration. 
If  this  diforder  is  occafioned  from  the  horfe  beings 

O 

plethoric,  bleeding  and  purging  with  gentle  exer- 
cife  will  remove  it,  if  taken  in  hand  in  the  early 
part  of  the  difeafe,  but  if  from  other  caufes,  it  muff 
be  treated  as  hereafter  direcled ; and  if  it  does  not 
give  way  in  a fhort  time  to  the  preferiptions  here 
laid  down,  it  generally  ends  in  consumption  or 
dropfy.  But  before  the  animal  falls  into  a con- 
firmed date  of  this  difeafe,  you  will  obferve  he 
will  for  fome  time  be  violently  affli&ed  with  a very 
obfiinate,  dry,  hufky  cough,  without  the  leaf! 
figns  of  ficknefs  or  lols  of  appetite,  but  much  dif- 
pofed  to  foul  feeding,  and  drinking  more  water  than 
ordinary.  After  bleeding  the  horfe  give  him  the 
following  purge : 

Take  jalap  and  Barbadoes  aloes,  in  fine  powder, 
of  each  half  an  ounce  ; mercurius  dulcis,  three 
drachms ; faffron,  two  drachms ; oil  of  anni  feeds 

half 
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half  an  ounce ; and  with  a little  wheat  flour 
and  a fuflicient  quantity  of  buckthorn  fyrup, 
form  a ball,  to  be  given  immediately  after  bleed- 
ing, and  be  particular  in  working  off  this  purge 
with  warm  bran  and  water ; no  cold  water  to  be 

4 

given  the  day  the  animal  takes  the  phyfic. 
This  purge  may  be  adminiflered  two  or  three 
times  in  the  courfe  of  a month.  The  days  he 
does  not  take  the  purging  medicine  give  him  as 
follow  : 

Take  afla-foetida  and  gum-ammoniac,  of  each 
three  ounces ; fquills,  fix  ounces  ; aloes,  two 
ounces;  cinnabar  of  antimony,  half  a pound; 
pill  ftyrace,  two  ounces ; gum-arabic  in  pow- 
der, four  ounces  ; with  a fuflicient  quantity  of 
honey  make  it  into  a pafte,  and  give  the  horfe 
the  fize  of  a pullet’s  egg  every  evening  and 
morning. 

Or, 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  pound;  Locaielhs 
balfam,  four  ounces  ; flowers  of  coltsfoot,  hore- 
hound,  and  faflafras  in  powder,  of  each  three 
ounces  ; bav-berries,  two  ounces  and  a half ; oil 
of  annifeeds,  one  ounce  and  a half ; with  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  molafles  or  honey  make  it 
into  a mafs,  and  give  the  horfe  two  ounces  of 
it  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

Or, 

Take  eight  heads  of  garlic,  cut  up  fmall  and 
(lamped  in  a mortar ; balfam  of  fulphur  ani- 
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fated,  an  ounce  * grains  of  Farad ife,  cummirt 
and  fenugreek-feeds,  of  each  four  ounces ; 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of  litjuorice-powdcr 
and  honey,  make  it  into  a ftiff  pafte.  Two 
ounces  is  a dofe  morning  and  evening. 

But,  after  all,  if  a confumption  takes  place,  or 
indeed  if  it  does  not,  and  the  diforder  proves 
ftubborn  to  be  removed,  you  may  adminifler  the 
drink  made  of  Rufina  callor,  gentian  root,  &c.  as 
ordered  in  the  fe&ion  for  the  cure  of  the  Perip- 
neumony,  marked  thus  ^3-,  page  213. 

Every  time  you  feed  the  horfe,  you  may  add  to 
his  corn  an  equal  quantity  of  linfeed,  fenugreek- 
feeds,  annis,  fennel,  and  carraways,  about  half  an 
ounce  of  each  mixed  together.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  helps,  if  the  horfe  grows  poor  and  emaciated, 
his  eyes  appear  hollow,  his  fpirits  low,  and  given 
to  fweat  much  on  little  exercife,  a continual 
hollow  cough,  rattles  in  the  throat,  and  looks 
ghaltly,  you  had  need  give  up  every  hope  of 
laving  him  to  do  you  any  future  fervice,  becaufe 
the  expence  will  be  much  more  than  the  profit 
you  may  ever  'expect,  when  the  difeafe  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  medicine. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  diforder  every  re- 
medy preferibed  in  colds  is  exceedingly  ufeful, 
and  fometimes  fealded  barley  with  his  bran  in- 
Head  of  oats  ,*  and  the  lefs  hay  he  is  allowed  in 
thefe  diforders  of  the  lungs  the  better. 
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SECT.  XII. 

OF  THE  GLANDERS,  AND  CONSUMPTIONS  OF  THE 

LUNGS. 

AS  the  glanders  appear  to  be  an  affection  of 
the  glands  of  the  throat,  whether  from 
catching  cold,  unwholefome  food  (which  renders 
the  blood  poor  and  vifcid)  or  from  the  bad  con- 
ftitution  of  the  air  producing  fuch  diforders  ; 
from  either  of  thefe  caufes,  the  horfe  muff  be  ma- 
naged in  much  the  fame  way  : but  the  bufmefs  is 
to  take  the  diftemper  in  its  firff  ffage,  and  nip  it 
in  the  bud : for,  after  the  matter  or  running  has 
acquired  a malignant  and  corrohve  quality, 
whereby  the  foft  fpongy  bones  in  the  nofe  are 
become  carious  or  rotten  (which  may  be  known 
from  the  ill  colour,  fmell,  &c.)  when  this  is  the 
cafe,  it  is  paff  remedy,  or  at  leaft  the  remedy  is 
worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

In  the  firff  place,  the  horfe  is  to  be  kept  very 
warm,  and  fed  with  clean  good  food;  as  fweet; 
well-fhaked  hay,  oats  ground,  and  fome  of  the 
rougher  feeds  taken  out,  mafhes,  and  the  like,' 
with  a continued  ufe  of  warm  water  and  oatmeal, 
for  fome  time;  and  of  the  latter,  oatmeal,  be 
not  too  fparing ; for  the  glanders  are  occafioned 
of  tentimes  through  poverty  and  lownefs  of  flcfh. 
Therefore,  as  difeafes  are  cured  by  their  con- 
traries, what  affords  good  wholefome  nourifh- 
ment,  and  adds  lpirits  to  the  blood,  muff  undoubt- 
edly be  of  fervice  in  this  cafe. 
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Secondly,  bleeding  is  proper  in  the  beginning 
of  the  di {temper,  that  is,  before  the  humours- 
have  too  far  affeded  the  glands-  or  kernels  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  ; though  indeed 
many  horfes  are  affeded  with  fwellings  of  the 
glands  of  the  throat  while  they  are  at  grafs,  efpe- 
cially  in  winter,  which  continue  long  upon  them 
before  we  fee  them,  or  any  proper  care  is  taken  t 
infomuch  that  they  indurate  or  harden,  and  would 
turn  out  like  a boiled  potatoe  ; and  when  thus 
hardened,  they  are  unlit  to  perform  fecretion* 
But  here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fltew  the  reader 
the  form  or  ftruchire  of  a gland,  and  then  he  may 
be  the  better  qualified  to  judge  of  glandulous 
diforders,  which  are  feally  very  numerous;  and 
it  is  great  pity  more  pains  are  not  taken  to  fet 
their  dodrine  in  a true  light;  though  of  late 
years  Wre  are  better  acquainted  with  their  ffruc- 
ture  and  mechanifm. 

The  ancients  believed  the  glands  were  as  fo 
many  cifterns,  which  contained  certain  liquors, 
by  which  the  blood  being  fermented,  threw  off 
the  humours  refined  by  the  excretory  or  dif- 
charging  duds  or  pipes ; but  as  thefe  ferments 
mud  necelfarily  mix  with  the  blood,  fo  they  mud 
be  exhauded,  arid  carried  off  by  the  blood  into 
the  veins,  and  becaufe  all  the  liquors  in  the  body 
are  feparated  from  the  blood,  there  muff  - be  ano- 
ther ferment  to  feparate  more:  but  this  lecond 
ferment  is  as  liable  to  the  fame  fate  as  the  firff  ; 
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and  therefore  there  muft  be  an  infinite  feries  of 
•ferments  in  the  body ; which  is  abfurd  to  ima- 
gine. 

If  it  fhould  be  objefted  that  the  ferments  are 
not  carried  off  with  the  blood,  they  muff  be  flop- 
ped by  the  ftru&ure  of  the  glands  ; but  then  there 
will  be  a fecre-tio-n  without  a ferment,  which  is 
new  the  common  opinion. 

Some  think  the  glands  are  tubes,  whofe  orifices, 
•differing  in  figure,  admit  only  bodies  of  fimilar 
figures  to  pafs  through  them  ; but  this  (though  a 
plaufibie  conjefture)  is  demonflrably  falfe  ; for 
befides  that,  liquors  are  lufceptible  of  all  figures, 
and  that  bodies  of  any  figure,  and  a leffer  diame- 
ter than  that  of  the  gland,  will  pafs  through  ; and 
•that  even  a body  of  a fimilar  figure,  and  equal  dia- 
meter -with  that  of  the  orifice  of  the  glands,  may 
be  prefented  innumerable  ways,  and  not  be  able 
to  pafs  through,  whilft  them  is  only  one  way  it 
can  pafs. 

All  the  veffels  in  an  animal  body  are  coni- 
cal or  cylindrical,  and  confequently  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  figure  of  their  orifices  ; for  the 
preffure  of  a fluid  being  always  perpendicular 
upon  the  fides  of  the  velfel  that  contains  it,  and 
equal  at  equal  heights  of  the  fluid,  if  the  fides  are 
loft  and  yielding,  they  muff  be  equally  diftended 
or  ffretched  out,  that  is  to  fay,  a fection  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  veffel  muff  be  a circle, 
and  confequently  the  veffel  muft  be  either  cylin- 
drical or  conical ; and  this  is  agreeable  to  the  ac- 
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counts  of  the  niceft  anatomifts,  who  tell  us  that  a 
gland  is  nothing  elfe  but  a convolution  (or  wind- 
ing together  in  a bundle)  of  fmall  arteries,  whofe 
laft  branches  are  cylindrical,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  part  of  an  infinite  cone.  A gland  there- 
fore being  long,  nothing  elfe  but  the  branch  of  an 
artery,  whofe  fartheft  extremity  becomes  the  ex- 
cretory duff  or  difcha  'ging  pipe  of  the  gland,  it  is 
next  to  be  known  how  fuch  a ftruffure  can  fepa- 
rate  from  the  blood  only  fome  of  its  parts,  and 
how  different  glands  may  feparate  different  parts 
of  the  blood. 

If  fuch  a fluid  then  is  to  be  drawn  off,  as  con- 
fifls  of  the  fmalleft  particles  of  the  blood,  let  that 
orifice  of  the  glands,  which  is  infertedinto  the  ar- 
tery of  which  it  is  a branch,  be  fo  fmall  as  to  ad- 
mit only  the  fmalleft  particles  of  the  blood,  then 
thefe,  and  thefe  only,  will  enter  this  gland,  and 
the  fluid,  which  paffes  out  of  this  other  extremity 
of  the  tube,  or  the  excretory  duff,  muff  be  fuch  as 
is  required. 

If  the  particles  of  the  blood,  which  are  of  the 
next  fize  or  magnitude,  are  required  to  be  fepara- 
ted,  let  the  orifice  of  the  glands  be  fo  large  as  to 
receive  thofe  fecond  particles,  but  fmall  enough  to 
exclude  all  larger  particles;  then  thefe  fecond 
particles,  together  with  the  firft  or  fmalleft,  will 
enter  the  gland  ; but  becaufe  the  liquor  to  be  fe- 
cerned,  or  feparated,is  to  confiftonly  of  the  fecond 
fort  of  particles,  that  is,  the  fecond  fort  of  parti- 
cles only  are  to  flow  out  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tube  or  excretory  duff ; therefore  we  are  to  fup- 
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pofe  that  this  gland  (which  is  only  the  branch  of 
an  artery,  and  differs  in  nothing  from  a common 
artery,  but  in  the  narrownefs  of  its  channel)  has 
branches  which  are  wide  enough  to  receive  the 
fmalleft  particles  only,  and  carry  them  ofF  into  the 
veins;  fo  that  as  both  forts  of  particles  will  pafs 
off  through  its  branches,  and  a fluid,  confiding 
chiefly  of  the  fecond  fort  of  particles,  will  arrive  afc 
the  excretory  du£l  or  extremity  of  the  convoluted 
tube. 

Thus  the  number  of  branches  may  be  fo  great, 
as  to  draw  off  moft  of  the  fmalleft  particles  before 
the  fecond  fort  of  particles  arrive  at  the  excretory 
du£! ; fo  that  the  liquor  to  be  fecerned  or  leparated 
may  conftft  of  both  thele  forts  of  particles  mixed 
together  in  any  proportion,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  branches. 

If  a fluid  confiding  of  a third  fort  of  particles 
larger  than  any  of  the  former,  is  to  be  fecerned, 
the  orifice  of  the  gland  muft  be  juft  large  enough 
toa  it  fuch  particles,  and  none  bigger  ; and  the 
branches  of  the  gland  muft  be  fmall  enough  to 
exclude  the  largeft  particles,  and  big  enough  to 
receive  the  lefler ; and  according  as  the  number  of 
branches  is  either  greater  or  fin  after,  the  fluid 
which  runs  out  of  the  excretory  duels  will  conftft 

either  of  the  largeft  particles,  or  of  aft  together 
mixed  in  any  proportion. 

And  thus  we  may  underftand  how  a liquor 
thicker  than  the  blood  itfelf  may  be  (trained  off 

from 
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from  the  blood,  if  the  orifice  of  the  gland  be  fo  big 
as  to  admit  particles  of  any  fizes,  and  the  branches 
io  numerous  as  to  draw  off  the  thinner  parts,  be- 
fore the  thicker  arrive  at  the  excretory  du£L 
V:  e could  illufirate  this  theory  by  diagrams, 
and  fnew  more  plainly  how,  and  in  what  manner, 
the  feveral  humours  of  the  body  may  be  feparated 
from  the  bipod,  which  muff  be  either  compofed 
of  fo  many  humours  as  are  feparated  from  it,  or 
otherwife  it  muff  contain  a few  principles,  which 
mixed  altogether  form  the  blood,  and  thus,  va- 
lioufly  combined,  form  the  different  humours 
that  are  drained  from  it  ; as  a few  rays  of  light, 
of  different  refrangibilities,  mixed  altogether,  pro- 
duce a white  colour,  but  varioufly  combined  ex- 
hibit all  imaginable  variety  of  colours.  And  it  is 
not  at  all  probable,  that  the  blood,  in  which  we 
difcern  but  two  diflinft  parts,  fliould  be  compofed 
of  near  thirty  fimple  humours,  for  fomany  do  the 
glands  feparate  from  it ; nor  is  it  agreeable  to  that 
limplicity  which  nature  conflantly  affects  in  all 
her  operations. 

Since  therefore  the  feveral  humours  are  formed 
by  the  various  combinations  of  a few  particles 
jvhich  compofe  the  blood,  and  that  each  humour 
is  fecerned  and  feparated  by  glands  placed  moftly 
in  fome  one  part  of  the  body,  as  the  gall  which  is 
feparated  in  the  liver,  and  the  urine  in  the  kid- 
neys, the  particles  of  blood  muft  fall  into  fuch 
combinations  as  are  fit  to  form  gall  in  the  liver, 
2nd  urine  in  the  kidneys,  andloof  olheis;  and  it 

this 
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this  was  not  the  cafe,  the  glands  could  never  fepa- 
rate  1'ucli  humours  of  the  blood.  And  as  all  the 
.*  humours  are  compofed  of  a few5  dilferent  particles, 
the.  greater  will  be  the  number  of  particles  com- 
bined to  form  bile,  and  a greater  quantity  of  bile 
will  be  feparated,  the  fewer  there  are  of  all  other 
combinations  at  the  liven  Such  combinations 
therefore  as  are  lit  to  form  the  humours  proper  to 
pals  through  the  glands,  where  thefe  combina- 
tions are  formed,  being  there  only  requisite,  will 
be  there  moft  numerous ; arid  therefore,  wherever 
the  particles  of  blood  are  moll  dillolved,  there 
will  be  placed  fuch  glands  as  leparate  humours, 
which  conhfl  of  the  moll  fimple  combinations, 
or  of  particles  which  do  the  mod  eafily  combine; 
and  at  the  greatest  didances  from  thefe  will  be  fi- 
tuated  the  glands  which  fecern  or  feparate  hu- 
mours, confiding  of  the  mod  compound  combi- 
nations, or  of  particles  which  do  the  mod  dowly 
unite.  And  between  thefe  will  be  all  the  other 
glands,  which,  according  to  either  extreme,  will  fe- 
parate humours  more  ot  lefs  combined,  or  com- 
pounded of  particles  which  do  more  quickly  or 
dowly  combine  together. 

By  the  thinnefs  of  the  liquor  in  the  pericardium, 
or  bag  furrounding  and  inclodng  the  heart,  and 
that  which  paffes  through  the  kidneys,  the  par- 
ticics  of  blood  feem  mod  difiolved  at  and  about 
the  heart.  F or  here  we  not  only  find  the  c£Fc£k 

of 
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of  fuch  diffolution  in  the  fecretions,  but  likewife 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  caufe  of  it,  viz. 
the  force  of  the  air  in  refpiration  breaking  the 
globules  of  the  blood ; which  force  is  demon- 
ifrable  to  exceed  the  prelfure  of  a hundred 
pounds  weight  upon  the  furface  of  the  lungs  in  a 
human  body,  and  much  more  in  a horfe,  whofe 
lungs  are  far  larger  than  ours.  Nor  is  it  evident 
only  from  the  caufes  and  effedts,  that  the  blood  is 
here  mo  ft  dilfolved,  but  likewife  from  the  very 
methods  which  nature  takes  to  prevent  the  effedts 
of  this  diffolution  in  fome  particular  places  at  a 
little  diflance  from  the  heart;  for,  the  bile  or  gall, 
and  feed  of  animals,  being  thick  humours,  com- 
pofed  of  particles  which  combine  but  flowly  toge- 
ther, and  it  being  requifite  they  fhould  be  fepa-- 
rated  where  the  liver  and  teflicles  are  placed, 
nature  has  made  ufe  of  particular  contrivances  to 
give  the  particles,  which  were  to  form  thefe  hu- 
mours, more  time  to  combine  than  they  would 
have  had  otherwife,  being  fo  near  to  the  heart. 

For  the  formation  of  the  gall,  fhe  has  contrived 
the  vena  portae,  and  the  fpleen.  Through  the 
firft  the  blood  moves  near  two  hundred  times 
flower  (and  through  the  lalt  altogether  as  much) 
than  otherwife  it  would  have  done ; and  that  the 
particles  which  form  the  feed  might  have  time  to 
combine,  the  orifices  of  the  fpermatic  arteries  are 
contradted,  and  they  likewife  arife  from  the  vena 
eava  a little  below  the  emulgents,  at  a great  dif- 
, tance 
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tance  from  the  teflicles,  contrary  to  the  common 
courfe  of  nature  ; by  which  means  the  blood  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  times  flower  or  longer  in  going 
to  the  tefiicles  or  ftones,  than  otherwife  it  would 
have  been. 

At  the  greatefl  diflance  from  the  heart,  the  vif- 
cous  liquor  of  the  joints  is  fecerned,  as  alfo  fome 
other  liquors,  which  do  not  require  any  combina- 
tions, as  the  lympha  or  watery  humour,  which 
may  be  feparated  any  where.  And  all  thefe  dif- 
ferent combinations,  which  form  fo  many  dif- 
ti'nd  fluids,  arife  from  an  att-raclive  power  in  the 
parts  of  matter,  which,  though  it  be  equally  dif- 
fufed  through  the  whole  mafs,  yet  according  to 
the  different  denfities  of  particles,  and  the  figures 
of  their  parts,  fome  forts  of  particles  will  be  foon 
united,  while  others  require  a longer  time  to  be 
joined  together ; fome  will  cohere  or  flick  toge- 
ther more  firmly  than  others,  and  particles  of  one 
kind  will  have  a greater  tendency  to  unite  with 
thofe  of  another  fort,  in  a certain  portion  of  their 
lurface,  than  in  any  other.  We  now  proceed  to 
give  fome  account  of  the  difeafe. 

Good,  clean,  and  eafy-digeflible  provender, 
warm  clothing,  with  bleeding.  See.  are  proper  in 
the  firlf  Ptage  of  the  glanders. 

Secondly,  a continued  ufe  of  the  following  mix- 
ture every  morning,  for  at  leaf!  a month,  will 
perform  the  cure,  if  any  thing  can  touch  the  root 
6 G g of 
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of  the  diftempers  when  only  from  a cold,  and 
before  the  bones  of  the  head  are  corroded. 


Take  of  tar  and  balfam  capiva,  of  each  one  pound; 
incorporate  them  well  with  the  yelks  of  twenty 
eggs;  molaffes  or  honey,  two  pounds;  mix 
them  in  three  quarts  -of  good  llrong  beer  and 
one  quart  of  brandy,  and  give  the  horle  half  a 
pint  of  it  .twice  every  day. 


Now  to  the  improved  plan  of  this  difeafe ; 
almoft  every  author  who  has  written  upon  the 
diforder  pofitively  affirms,  that  there  are  feven 
kinds  of  it,  in  which  one  and  all  of  them  are 
grofsly  miftaken  ; though  for  the  fatisfa6lion  of  the 
reader,  together  with  a defire  to  put  the  pra6ti- 
tioner  entirely  out  of  error,  we  here  lay  down 
thofe  difeafes  which  they  call  glanders,  with  then- 
different  caufes,  and  methods  to  treat  them,  at  the 
fame  time  proving  that  a glandered  horfe  never 
yet  had  his  lungs  the  leafl  affecled,  but  that  the 
difeafe  lies  entirely  in  the  head  alone. 

The  firft  is  from  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  the  pu- 
rulent matter  rifes  up  the  trachea,  and  difcharges 
itfelf  through  the  noftrils,  fometimes  in  lumps, 
and  at  other  times  a wffiite  thin  liquor. 

The  fecond  kind  of  fuppofed  glanders  is  alfo  a 
defluxion  of  the  lungs,  which  too  often  arifes  from 
the  drying  up  of  wounds  or  ulcers,  which  have 
been  brought  on  the  animal  from  hard  labour. 

The 
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The  third  is  that  malignant  matter  difcharged 
From  the  diforder  called  the  jlr angles  > that  imme- 
diately falls  upon  the  lungs,  and  runs  off  by  the 
noflrils.  The  caufe  is  from  mal-praflice. 

The  fourth  is  when  the  acrimony  of  any  dif- 
eafe  falls  upon  the  lungs,  fuch  as  the  farcy,  and 
the  like; 

The  fifth  is  from  taking  a fevere  cold,  after 
hard  exercifei 

The  fixth  is  the  acrimonious  matter  in  the 
flrangles,  returning  into  the  blood  for  want  of  af- 
fiflance  in  the  cure,  which  falls  on  the  lungs.  Thefe 
are  called  the  glanders,  and  are  the  opinions  of  mofl 
authors,  which,  from  the  following  difcourfe,  you 
will  foon  difc'over  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
difeafe,  for  there  are  none  of  the  above  kinds  of 
glanders  (meaning  pulmonary  difeafes)  but  what 
will  immediately  give  way  to  bleeding,  purging, 
and  other  remedies,  as  before  defcribed  in  fedlion 
for  colds,  or  peripneumony. 

But  the  true  caufe  of  this  tremendous  difeafe 
is  from  an  inflammation  of  the  glands,  and  mem- 
brane that  lines  the  noflrils  and  the  cavities 
thereof,  and  when  not  fpeedily  removed,  forms 
matter  which  erode  and  ulcerate  the  bones  of  the 
head.  This  mofl  likely  may  arife  from  a feVer 
being  tranllated  on  thefe  parts,  and  is  in  its  nature 
local;  and  that  the  true  feat  of  it  certainly  is  in  the 
pituitary  membrane$which  lines  the  partition  along 
the  infide'  of  the  nofe,  the  maxillary  finufes,  or 
cavities  above  the  orbits  of  the  eyes. 


And 
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And  in  a true  glandered  cafe,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  the  whole  vifcera,  as  the  lungs,  liver. 
See.  are  as  found  and  perfehl  as  if  nothing  ailed 
the  horfe ; confequently  the  prefent  mode  of  at- 
tempting to  cure  the  glanders  is  unwarrantable, 
erroneous,  and  invalid*  For  inflance,  upon  the 
numerous  dilfe£tions  of  the  heads  and  Itomachs 
of  glandered  horfes,  we  have  found  the  lungs  en- 
tirely found,  but  the  cavities  of  the  heads  were 
always  filled  with  a vifeous,  flimy  matter ; the 
membrane  which  lines  the  noftrils  and  their  ca- 
vities was  inflamed,  thickened,  and  corroded, 
full  of  fordid  (linking  ulcers,  which  had  eat  into 
the  bones  of  the  (kull  ; this  is  the  laffc  (tage  of  tha 
difeafe,  and  when  thus  affeded  no  cure  can  ever 
be.  expefted. 

But  in  its  firft  (late, fumigations  up  the  noftrils 
of  fulphur  on  hot  irons,  or  the  following  powder 
may  put  a flop  to  the  difeafe  : 

Take  maftic,  frankincenfe,  and  myrrh,  of  each  an 
ounce,  in  powder;  to  which  add  fahlitious  cin- 
nabar, two  ounces ; a little  of  this  ihould  be 
placed  upon  a hot  heater,  and  a blanket  thrown 
over  the  horfes’s  head,  and  let  him  receive  the 
fume  up  his  nofe,  ftirring  the  powder  about 
with  a tobacco-pipe  to  make  it  burn.  Thij 
may  be  done  twice  a day ; keep  him  warm,  and 
give  him  warm  mafties. 


if 
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II'  this  method  does  not  anfwer,  and  you  are 
certain  the  horfe  has  the  true  glanders,  the  trepan 
mult  be  applied,  which  the  horfe  will  buffer  very 
little  inconvenience  from,  if  done  by  an  expert 
hand. 

Before  vou  make  life  of  the  inflrument  for  trc- 

J 

panning,  called  the  trephine , you  are  to  take  off 
the  fkin  and  membrane  that  covers  the  Ikull,  that 
the  inflrument  may  work  itfelf  eafily  into  the  bone. 
It  fliould  be  fixed  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
eye,  a little  on  one  fide  the  centre  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  nofe,  upon  the  frontal  finus;  becaufe 
if  it  is  applied  higher,  it  might  run  upon  the  brain, 
and  the  operator  not  being  an  expert  furgeon,  it 
would  endanger  the  horfe’s  life.  About  three 
inches  below  this  perforation,  another  may  alfo  be 
made  as  a drain  for  the  matter  that  lurks  above 
it;  indeed  if  there  were  three  or  four,  two  on  each 
fide,  they  could  do  no  harm,  but  much  good 
might  derive  from  fuch  experiments  if  attended 
to  by  men  of  ingenuity.  It  will  be  neceffary  to 
remind  the  operator  that  the  trepan  fliould  be  di- 
rected toward  the  interior  part  of  the  nofe,  that 
the  inflrument  might  work  and  be  introduced 
above  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 

If  in  the  maxillary  finus,  inftead  of  one,  there 
happen  to  be  two  bony  partitions,  it  will  be  ne~ 
ctffary  to  work  the  inflrument  through  them  both, 
though  it  very  feldom  happens  that  there  are  two, 
thougn  in  fomc  horfes  there  are  two,  in  others 
only  one. 

Upon 
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^ pon  the  pa.it  a little  below  the  eye,  where  th<£ 
inflrument  is  here  ordered  to  be  introduced  to 
peifoiate  the  head,  is  meant  to  be  upon  the  max- 
illary finus,  which  is  the  only  proper  place  for  the 
operation  to  be  performed. 

After  the  trepan  has  been  applied,  and  by  prob- 
ing the  part  of  the  fkull  it  is  found  to  be  corrod- 
ed, and  too  far  gone  to  expect  fuccefs,  the  better 
way,  to  prevent  unneceffary  trouble,  would  be  to 
fhoot  the  animal.  But  if  the  operation  is  per- 
formed in  time,  we  make  no  doubt  but  a cure  may 
abfolutely  be  obtained,  if  conducted  as  here  di- 
re£ted  : 

Take  mercurius  dulcis,  two  ounces ; gum-arabic* 
in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a half ; one  ounce  of 
the  ftrong  deco£tion  of  oak  bark,  made  with 

lime-water  ; and  an  ounce  of  bole-armenic^ 

\ 

in  powder  ; mix  and  fhake  them  well  together 
for  an  injection. 

Or, 

Take  corrofive  fublimate  levigated,  one  drachm  j 
lime-water,  two  quarts ; mix  for  an  injection. 

Or, 

Take  white  and  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  of  each 
two  ounces,  calcine  them  in  a crucible,  and 
pulverife  ; then  add  camphor  and  bole-arme- 
nic,  of  each  one  ounce  ; rub  them  well  toge- 
ther, and  put  them  into  two  quarts  of  vinegar 
and  water,made  hot,  equal  quantities,  mixedin  a 

large 
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large  bottle  ; keep  it  clofe  corked,  till  cold,  and 
then  it  is  fit  for  an  injection. 

Either  of  the  above  injections  (cold)  may  bein- 
jefted  with  a pint  fyringe  into  the  upper  and  lower 
cavity,  the  better  part  of  a pint  feveral  timesin 
the  courfe  of  the  day ; after  each  time  of  fyrin- 
gingyou  may  place  a cork  into  each  hole  where  the 
trepan  was  introduced,  and  take  them  out  occa- 
fionally. 

And  in  order  to  purify  the  contaminated  blood 
and  juices,  and  to  break  down  the  moliculae/ we 
advife  the  following  mercurial  preparation  to  be 
well  rubbed  into  the  infides  of  the  horfe's  mouth, 
upon  the  falival  glands,  that  the  abforbent  vef- 
fels  may  take  it  immediately  up  into  the  circula- 
tion : 

Take  mercurius  dulcis  and  corrofive  fumlimate 
mercury,  finely  levigated,  of  each  three 
drachms ; compound  taflaceous  powders,  an 
ounce  ; rub  them  all  well  together  in  a g-lafs 
mortar,  and  then  divide  them  in  parcels  of  fifty 
papers  ; and  rub  one  of  them  into  one  or  other 
fide  of  the  falival  glands,  with  your  finger,  for 
about  five  minutes  every  morning  and  every 
evening  ; if  the  horfe  appears  to  be  uneafv 
while  chewing  his  provender,  fo  as  to  portend 
a lore  mouth,  in  that  cafe,  flop  a day  or  two 
till  he  lecovers  ; then  apply  them  again  twice 
every  day.  There  is  no  other  method  of  intro- 
ducing mercury  into  the  circulation  to  aft,  quick 
enough  upon  the  difeafe  in  queftion.. 


While 
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While  the  animal  is  under  the  mercurial  courfe, 
by  abforption,  it  will  be  highly  riecelfary  to  give 
him  the  following  balls  : 

Take  gum-guaiacum  in  powder,  half  a pound  j 
cinnabar  of  antimony,  hx  ounces;  fafiafras,  in' 
powder,  four  ounces;  mix  them  together  into  a 
palie  with  a little  wheat-flour  and  a fufficient 
quantity  of  molafles ; then  divide  them  inio 
balls  of  an  ounce  and  a half  each,  one  of  which 
to  be  given  to  the  horle  every  night  and  every 
morning.  Warm  maflies  of  bran  and  water, 
with  a little  good  ground  malt  in  them,  fliould 
not  be  neglected,  and  gentle  exercife  daily. 
Xeep  the  affli£ted  horfe  by  himfelf,  otherwife 
the  diforder  may  be  taken  by  thofe  which  are 
found,  as  the  difeafe  is  fometimes  infectious. 


SECT \ Xllh 


OF  A QUINSY,  COMMONLY  CALLED 
THE  STRANGLES. 

IF  the  practitioner  rightly  manages  this  diforder, 
there  is  not  the  lealt  danger  but  that  the  horfe 
will  foon  recover. 

The  figns  of  this  difeafe  are,  a fwelling  under 
the  throat  between  the  two  jaw-bones,  and  the 
mufcles  of  the  tongue  are  very  much  affected ; 

but 
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but  in  the  human  fpecies  there  is  much  more  dan- 
ger of  a cure  than  in  quadrupeds. 

In  this  diforder  an  inflammatory  fever  enfues, 
which  is  caufed  from  a defluxion  upon  the  tho- 
rax, fauces,  and  the  parts  adjacent. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  it  which  give  way 
to  the  names  of  Jlrangles , bajiard-jlr angles , and 
vives. 

When  the  internal  mufcles  of  the  larynx  are  af- 
fected, without  the  appearance  of  a tumour;  then 
iti  s called  cynanche. 

When  the  external  mufcles  of  the  larynx  are  af- 
fected, without  a tumour,  it  is  then  called  para- 

cynanche. 

When  an  internal  tumour  is  impeding  refpira- 
tion,  it  is  called  fynanclie. 

And  when  the  external  mufcles  of  the  fauces 
are  inflamed,  accompanied  with  a tumour,  it  is 
then  called  parafynanchi. 

"Whatever  impedes  or  ftagnates  the  fluids,  im- 
mediately comprefles  the  mufcles,  which  brings  on 
inflammation,  which  generally  arifes  from  an  ob- 
flruCted  perfpiration  after  taking  a violent  cold  i 
this  is  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

If  no  fwelling  appears,  the  difeafe  in  that  cafe 
may  prove  mortal  ; but  if  a large  tumour  foon 
appears,  the  difeafe  will  beeafily  conquered,  and  a 
lading  cure  may  be  expected ; but  to  begin  the 
cure  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a cataplafm  or 
6 Hh  pulti'ce,- 
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pultice,  fp  re  ad  it  upon  fome  courfe  cloth,  and  few 
it  tight  about  the  {'welling  with  a packing-needle 
and  twine, 

take  leaves  of  mallows,  and  of  marfh-mallows,  of 
each  fix  or  eight  handfuls  ; two  pounds  of 
white  lily  roots,  linfeed,  and  fenugreek,  in  pow- 
der, of  each  one  pound,  and  half  a quartern  of 
of  bran  ; boil  them  all  together  in  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water  till  they  are  foft,  then  beat 
them  up  together  and  boil  them  again  to  a thick 
pultice;.  apply  this  warm  night  and  morning, 
after  ftirring  a pound  of  hogs-lard  into  it. 
When  the  matter  comes  forward,  the  tumour  is 
to  be  opened  and  the  matter  fqueezed  out,  but 
the  fame  kind  of  pultice  to  be  conhantly  and. 
regularly  applied  warm,  and  in  a few  days  the 
whole  will  be  run  off. 

Bleeding  and  purging  fnuh  be  omitted  till  the 
matter  is  all  entirely  drawn  away  by  the  above  ea- 
taplafm  ; after  which,. give  him  the  following  ca- 
thartic once,  twice,  or  three  times  : 

Take  jalap  and  aloes,  in  powder,  of  each  fix 
drachms ; fill  polychreft,  two  ounces  ; fa-1  diu- 
reticus,  half  an  ounce  ; buckthorn  fyrup,  two 
ounces  and  a half ; mix  them  together  into  a 
ball  for  one  dofe.  It  may  be  repeated  every 
fourth  day,  for  three  times,,  if  the  horfe  is  not 
too  weak  to  bear  it. 

Warm  mafhes  from  the  time  the  animal  is 
taken  ill,  till  the  humour  be  difperfed,  fiiould  not 

be 
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be  negledlcd ; and  warm  water  to  be  given  to  him 
the  day  he  takes  the  phyfic. 


OF  THE  ANGINA,  ERRONEOUSLY  CALLED 


T ~^HIS  diforder  is  an  inflammation  in  the  gul- 


let, or  throat,  which  occafions  a difficulty 


of  deglutition  and  refpiration. 

It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  which  bring 
Infinite  difeafes  on  horfes,  fuch  as  hard  riding,  ex- 
pofing  a horfe  to  the  cold,  and  giving  him  cold 
water  to  drink  when  he  is  hot,  foul  feeding,  and 
whatever  elfe  may  caufe  a fudden  ftagnation  of 
the  fluids-  The  figns  are,  firft,  all  thofe  that  ac- 
company a fever  ; for  an  anticor,  while  it  is  in- 
ternal, never  wants  a fever  to  attend  it;  but  when 
itfhews  itfelf  externally,  the  fever  begins  to  abate  1 
unlefs  it  continues  to  be  both  external  -and  inter-, 
nal. 

So  long  as  the  inflammation  continues  in  the 
gullet,  the  horfe  forfakes  his  food,  and  though  he 
has  frequent  inclinations  to  drink,  and  his  water 
be  made  moderately  warm,  the  firft  gulp  deters 
•him  from  meddling  with  it  again,  until  he  has  for- 
got the  pain  and  agony  it  put  him  into.-  And 
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the  pain  of  the  gullet  is  yet  more  manifeft  from 
this  (and  we  believe  every  pra&itionermuft  have 
made  the  fame  obfervation)  that  whenever  a 
drench  is  given  him,  he  flaggers,  and  fecms  as  if 
he  would  fall  down,  and  makes  feveral  fhort 

» . i 

interrupted  [groans,  or  rather  gruntings,  and  fome- 
times  \yill  break  out  into  a cold  damp  fweat 
about  his  ears. 

Thg  cure  muft  be  begun  by  bleeding,  and  that 
need  not  be  very  fparing,  for  this  difeafe  feldom 
happens  to  horfes  that  are  poor  and  low;  and 
here  we  alfo  approve  of  breathing  one  or  other 
of  the  veins  on  the  hinder  part,  to  caufe  revulfion; 
the  thigh  vein  as  proper  as  any ; in  this  cafe,  after 
bleeding,  the  following  clyftermay  be  given; 

Take  two  handfuls  of  barley,  two  ounces  of  fal 
polychreft  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  boil  them 
in  two  quarts  of  water  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour, 

add  to  the  decodfcion  two  ounces  of  prepared 
fal  ammoniac  ; a quarter  of  a pound  of  frefh 
butter,  and  one  ounce  and  half  of  oil  of  rue. 
Let  this  be  given  blood  warm,  and  repeated 
twice  a day  or  oftener. 

If  he  takes  no  food,  nothing  mufl  be  given 
him  but  moiftened  hay  and  fcalded  bran,  and 
what  elfe  muft  be  chiefly  fuch  things  as  are  pro- 
per to  keep  down  heat  and  inflammation,  and 
abate  the  feverifh  fymptoms;  for  which  purpofe, 
we  recommended  after  bleeding,  thofe  remedies 

that 
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that  are  proper  to  promote  fweat.  Therefore^ 
let  the  following  drench  bq  prepared  for  him : 

Take  treacle  water  and  carduus  water,  of  each 
one  pint ; dilfolve  in  thefe  two  ounces  of  old 
y enice  treacle ; and  after  this  has  been  ad- 
minillered,  clothe  him  well,  and  give  him  a 
little  warm  water  to  drink;  or  inflead  of  the 
treacle  and  carduus  waters,  a pint  of  hale 
beer,  mixed  with  fmall  beer,  may  be  ufed ; no- 
thing is  fo  effectual  to  remove  inflammations, 
efpecially  after  bleeding,  as  fweating  ; and 
therefore,  if  you  find  it  difficult  to  promote 
fweat,  you  may  give  him  the  following  ball  : 

Take  of  Venice  treacle,  two  ounces;  volatile  fait 
of  hartshorn,  thirty  grains ; faponaceous  pill, 
two  drachms ; camphor  in  powder,  thirty  grains ; 
powder  of  liquorice  orfaffafras,  each  one  ounce, 
and  fimple  fyrup  fufficient  to  make  it  into  a 
pahe  ; let  this  be  given  after  the  operation  of 
the  clyfler  is  over.  And  if  the  fymptoms  begin 
to  abate,  you  may  venture  to  give  your  horfe  a 
gentle  purge, for  which  purpofe,  the  coolingpurg- 
ing balls  in  the  Appendix  will  anfwer  every  end. 

Or, 

Take  fcammony,  prepared  with  the  fumes  of 
brimhone,  two  ounces  ; diaphoretic  antimony, 
one  ounce,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  the 
cryhals  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  fal  poly- 
chreftum  ; make  them  into  a fine  powder. 

The 
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The  dofe  is  two  ounces,  made  up  into  a ball 
with  butter  and  flour,  to  be  given  with  the  ufual 
precautions. 

This  medicine  not  only  purges  the  belly  mo- 
derately, but  alfo  keeps  the  pores  open,  and  car- 
ries off  a great  deal  by  fweat  and  infenfible  trans- 
piration. 

If  the  Swelling  appears  outwards,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  other  Symptoms  abate,  you  may 
then  leave  off  purging ; for  what  is  intended  by 
that  evacuation,  is  chiefly  to  difperfe  the  inward 
diSorder;  and  then  you  are  only  to  apply  ripen- 
ing cataplafms  and  pultices,  allowing  him  at  the 
Same  time  Sal  prunella,  falt-petre,  or  the  the  Sal 
polychreflum  diffolved  in  water. 

The  cataplafm  for  this  purpofe  may  be  made 
of  the  following  ingredients  : 

Take  linfeed  and  fenugreek  Seeds,  of  each  two 
ounces;  camomile,  melilot,  or  their  flowers,  of 
each  four  handfuls  ; boil  them  over  the  fire  till 
moll  of  the  moiflure  be  evaporated,  then  pais 
them  through  a fieve,  and  add  a quantity  of 
cow-dung  equal  to  the  other  ingredients,  with 
a fufficient  quantity  of  ox  or  fheep-fuet  to 
keep  it  moifl.  Let  this  be  applied  twice  a day 
pretty  warm. 

Or, 

Jnflead  of  this  compounded  pultice,  cow-dung 
alone,  applied  warm  on  the  part,  with  a luf- 

ficicnt 
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ficient  quantity  of  hogs-lard,  or  ointment  of 
marfh-m  allows,  may  be  lufficient  to  bring  the  , 
lwellinff  to  maturation. 

When  it  grows  loft,  and  the  matter  feems  ready 
for  a di (charge,  it  may  be  opened  in  the  depen- 
dent lowermoft  part,  by  the  application  of  a hot 
iron,  or  any  fharp  inftrument ; keeping  a doffil  in 
the  mouth  of  the  wound  until  the  running  abates, 
and  like  wife  applying  comprelfes  and  convenient 
bandages  to  keep  the  elevated  fkin  clofe  to  the 
fubjacent  llefh,  that  it  may  be  the  fooner  united; 
but  if  the  cavity  of  the  impoflumation  be  large,  it 
will  not  be  amifs  to  lay  it  open  with  a hot  knife, 
an  inch  or  more,  or  if  you  would  chufe  to  avoid  a 
lcar,  ufe  a cold  (harp  inllrument. 

The  cure  may  be  finilhed  with  applying  only 
the  unguentum  bafilicon,  or  a digeftive  made  with 
turpentine,  the  yelks  of  eggs,  or  honey,  with  a 
moderate  mixture  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine;  and 
if  any  foulnefs  appears,  or  if  it  heal  too  faff,  or 
l'pongyloft  flefh  arife,  pledgets  dipped  in  copperas 
water,  o.r  a folution  of  blue  vitriol,  may  be  applied, 
which  will  keep  it  fmooth  and  even. 

But  if  the  fwelling  increafe  very  faff,  which 
oftentimes  happens,  and  that  there  is  no  tendency 
to  digellion,  but  that  it  arifes  up  towards  the  neck, 
affecting  all  the  mufcles  in  thofe  parts,  the  horfe 
win  then  be  in  danger  of  fuffocation  ; and  unlefs 
fpcedy  relief  be  given,  he  muff  foon  be  ftrangled. 

I herefore,  bchdes  repeated  bleedings,  if  he  is 
not  too  much  wore  out,  it  will  be  convenient  to 

take 
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fake  a hot  fearing  iron,  and  apply  it  to  five  or  fix 
places  on  the  lower  part  of  the  fwelling,  cauterifing 
thofe  parts,  that  they  may  be  fpeedily  brought  to 
matter,  which  may  alfo  be  drefled  with  tow  or 
dipped  in  tar  and  turpentine,  mixed  before  the  fire, 
and  applied  warm ; and  by  giving  pain  in  thofe 
dependant  and  inferior  parts,  you  caufe  the  hu- 
mours to  flow  downwards  from  the  fwelling;  and 
by  making  vents  that  are  fufficient  to  difeharge 
them,  you  anticipate  the  pain,  and  take  off  from 
its  exceflive  violence,  which  is  alfo  an  extreme  to 
be  avoided,  neither  need  you  be  afraid  of  the 
fwelling  that  may  cafually  happen  in  the  fore  legs, 
and  perhaps  even  in  his  limbs,  by  cauterifing,  for 
that  cannot  be  of  fuch  ill  confequence  as  when  it 
is  upon  the  neck  and  throat,  neither  will  it  he  of 
any  continuance  if  due  care  be  taken  of  the  ifiiie^ 

The  Sieur  de  Solleyfell  recommends  the  mak- 
ing of  fmall  incifions  with  a fleam  or  lancet,  in 
eight  or  ten  places  on  the  fwelling,  and  to  thrufl 
into  the  holes  between  the  flein  and  the  flelh, 
pieces  of  the  root  of  black  hellebore,  of  the  big- 
nefs  of  the  tag  of  a point ; and  if  the  tumour  be 
very  large,  he  recommends  the  ufe  of  white  helle- 
bore, at  the  fame  time  chafing  the  part  with  the 
ointment  of  marfh-mallows.  The  roots,  by  their 
hot  burning  quality,  draw  down  and  increafe  tha 
fwelling;  and  the  ointments  are  to  ripen  the  in- 
clofed  matter,  and  fit  it  for  a difeharge. 

The  fame  author  alfo  recommends  the  ufe  of 

betoires  or  ruptoris,  for  drawing  an  immediate 

flux 
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flux  of  moifture  from  the  difeafed  part.  Thefe 
are  ointments  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  which 
are  made  to  draw  bliflers  on  the  human  body* 
and  are  compofed  of  the  like  materials;  and  be- 
caufe  they  may  be  ufed  with  much  fafety*  we 
fhall  infert  two  or  three  that  are  eafily  made,  and 
will  be  found  of  no  lefs  efficacy  than  thofe  which 
are  more  compounded. 

T ake  of  bafilicon  four  ouhces ; black  pepper  and 
ginger,  of  each  half  an  ounce  5 Spaniffi  flies* 
two  drachms.  Let  the  flies,  pepper,  and  ginger* 
be  made  into  a fine  powder*  and  incorporated 
with  the  bafilicon. 

The  following  is  yet  more  powerful  i 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bafilicon;  one 
ounce  of  red  precipitate,  in  powder ; half  art 
ounce  of  euphorbium,  and  two  drachms  of  the 
flies* 

Or*  the  following*  which  is  more  efficacious 
than  either  of  the  former  : 

Take  oil  of  bays*  four  ounces  ; euphorbium* 
in  powder,  two  ounces  ; cantharides,  or  Spanifh 
flies,  half  an  ounce.  Thefe  may  yet  be  made 
ffronger*  or  weaker,  according  to  the  ufe  they 
are  put  to.  The  way  they  are  applied,  is  by 
fpreading  a little  at  a time  upon  the  part  af- 
fe£ted,  holding  a hot  bar  of  iron  to  make  them 
fink  in  ; and  this  operation  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  the  cafe  requires  ; but  efpecially  until 
7 f 1 they' 
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they  have  drawn  out  a plentiful  deal  of  reddiflt 
water.  They  mull  be  fparingly  ufed  on  feme 
parts,  as  will  be  particularized  upon  other  occa- 
fional  remarks  on  bhflers. 


SECT.  XV. 

OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH;  AND  OF  A 
DEPRAVED  APPETITE. 


AS  the  food  of  horfes  Confifls  of  the  moll  fim- 
ple  productions  of  the  earth,  they  cannot 
be  liable  to  fo  many  difeafes  in  their  ftomachs  as 
the  human  fpecies,  and  therefore  when  we  ob- 
ferve  a horfe  lofe  his  appetite,  we  may  very  readi- 
ly fufpect  that  diforder  to  be  a fymptom  of  fome 
other  difeafe,  or  to  be  the  effeCts  of  fome  fudden 
accident  or  mifmanagement  ;■  for  it  is  very  certain, 
whatever  caufes  the  blood  to  flow,  in  any  over- 
great quantity,  into  the  ftomach,  mult  be  the  oc- 
cafion  of  a plenitude  and  fulnefs  of  the  veflels, 
which,  according  to  its  degree,  will  injure  the  di- 
geftive  faculties ; and  if  it  amounts  to  an  inflam- 
mation, or  if  thofe  veflels  be  very  much  diftended, 
it  muft  needs  caufe,-  not  only  a want  of  appetite* 
but  a loathing  alfo. 

And  thus  we  obferve*  in  all  fevers  and  vio^ 
lent  colds,  a horfe  forfaking  his  food  ; and  fome- 
times  we  may  take  notice  in  him  the  fame  dil-  * 

Hke- 
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like  to  eating  after  immoderate  exercife,  or  after 
drinking  cold  water  when  he  has  been  heated,  or 
after  a long  and  tedious  day's  riding  in  hot  wea- 
ther ; and,  in  fine,  after  all  thole  errors  that  may  be 
the  caufe  of  fevers  and  molt  other  ficknelfes  ; and 
becaufe  fuch  diforders  very  often  go  off  without 
any  other  vifible  fymptom  than  the  lofs  of  appe- 
tite,  they  are  therefore  very  often  attributed  wholly 
to  the  ftomach. 

But  the  difeafes  of  the  ftomach,  which,  proper- 
ly fpeaking,  produce  the  want  of  appetite,  have 
not  their  immediate  dependence  upon  any  other 
difeafe,  but  proceed  either  from  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  what  is  contained  in  it;  and  in  this 
cafe  the  figns  are  different  from  the  former;  for  in 
the  one,  the  horfe  wholly  forfakes  his  food ; and  in 
the  other,  he  is  dainty,  yet  he  eats,  though  it  be 
but  little,  and  is  capable  of  doing  proportionable 
fervice. 

And  this  imperfection,  for  the  moll  part,  pro- 
ceeds from  a lentor  in  the  bowels,  and  coltivenefs, 
when  a horfe  has  flood  fome  time  in  a liable, 
and  has  had  full-feeding,  without  fui table  ex- 
ercife ; for  by  that  means,  the  ffomach  is  not  only 
too  full,  but  the  juices  turn  corrupted  by  their 
ffagnation,  and  acquire  fome  ill  qualities  that  may 
take  away  the  appetite,  or  caufe  a horfe ’s  appetite 
to  be  vitiated;  and  when  the  laft  happens,  we  of- 
ten obferve  them,  by  a fort  of  inftinCl,  crave  after 
thofe  things  which  are  very  different  from  their 

I i 3 natural 
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natural  food,  as  the  eating  of  mud,  or  clay  out  of 
the  walls. 

But  in  handling  the  cure,  we  need  fay  but  very 
little  concerning  that  fpecies  of  want  of  appetite, 
which  is  often  the  fudden  effe6t  of  fome  accident, 
or  ill  management ; for  this  is  frequently  cured  by 
blood-letting  alone ; as  it  is,  for  the  moll  part,  no 
other  than  a fymptom  of  a beginning  fever,  and  of 
fuch  a one  where  the  blood,  if  at  all,  is  but  little 
vitiated. 

Wherefore,  in  any  fuch  cafe,  a quart  of  blood 
may  be  taken  from  the  neck  vein,  after  which 
may  be  adminiflered  fuch  things  as  are  cooling, 
and  fit  to  keep  down  a fever. 

His  diet  ought  to  be  fcalded  bran,  and  his  water 
fharpened  as  has  been  directed  in  fuch  cafes ; and, 
with  the  alfiltance  of  moderate  exercife,  his  Ito-* 
mach  will  foon  come  to  him, 

But  when  the  want  of  appetite  proceeds  either 
from  a conflant  foulnefs  whereby  the  a6iion  of 
the  ftomach  is  hindered,  that  its  fides  cannot  meet 
together,  foasta  excite  the  fenfation  of  hunger,  or 
if  it  proceeds  from  a foulnefs  in  its  contents;  as  for 
inftance,  if  there  be  flimy  matter  engendered  in  it, 
either  from  raw  undigefted  food,  from  the  want  of 
a free  difcharge  of  the  dung,  or  if  any  fharp  cor- 
ro five  matter  be  in  it,  caufing  a depraved  appetite, 
or  a fenfation  of  hunger,  by  fits,  as  we  fometimes 
obferve ; the  moll  rational  method  in  all  thefe 
cafes  is,  in  the  firlt  place,  to  evacuate  and  purge 

the 
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the  flomach  by  fuch  things  as  are  appropriated 
either  to  fweeten  the  juices,  or  attenuate  the  vifcid 
phlegm. 

And  this  method  feems  the  moft  reafonable, 
with  refpe<5l  to  horfes,  becaufe,  as  we  have  elfe- 
where  obferved,  they  are  no  way  difpofed  to  vo- 
mit, or  throw  any  thing  out  of  the  ftomach  that 
has  once  entered  into  it ; and  that  feems  to  be 
owing  to  the  figure  of  the  gullet,  which  is  con- 
trafled  more  than  in  fome  other  creatures,  and 
has  a fpiral  direflion  a little  above  its  infertion 
into  the  flomach  ; for  had  it  been  olherwife, 
though  a horfe  might  have  vomited  as  ivell  as 
fome  other  animals,  yet  as  he  feeds  much  with  his 
head  downwards,  he  would  then,  perhaps,  have 
lain  under  the  inconvenience  of  having  his  food 
fall  fometimes  back  again  into  the  gullet,  which 
would  be  very  troublefome  to  him ; and  we  may 
likewife  obferve,  from  frequent  experiments,  if 
there  be  never  fo  large  a quantity  of  any  vomit- 
ing medicine  given  to  a horfe,  it  has  no  effeft  that 
way,  but  either  works  by  a difcharge  of  the  dung, 
by  fweat,  or  infenfibly  upon  the  mafs  of  blood  as 
fin  alterative. 

And  therefore  purging  medicines  are,  no  doubt, 
the  moft  appropriated  to  give  immediate  relief  in 
all  fuch  foulneffes  of  the  ftomach  as  are  of  this 
kind.  But  if  a horfe  be  coftive,  no  purging  phy- 
fic  ought  to  be  given  him  but  what  is  very  mode- 
rate, unlefs  tjte  bowels  are  firft  cleanfed  by  the  ufe 

of 
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of  clyfters.  If  the  inteftines  be  very  full  of 
dung,  and  if  that  be  hardened  when  purging  me- 
dicines are  adminiftered  by  the  mouth,  they  fome- 
times  prove  fatal  to  horfes  ; for  when  the  phyfic 
cannot  make  its  way  downwards,  it  flings  a horfe 
immediately  into  convulfions,  becaufe  he  wants 
that  benefit  of  nature  which  men  and  fome  other 
animals  have,  of  throwing  upwards.  But  we 
fhall  lay  down  the  method  that  is  proper  to  be 
ufed  in  thofe  diforders. 

And  fir  ft,  if  the  horfe  be  coftive,  the  following 
emollient  clyfter  may  be  given,  after  he  has  been 
raked  by  fome  boy,  or  one  that  has  but  a final], 
band. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marfh-mallows,  fliced,  half  a 
pound  ; the  leaves  of  common  mallows,  three 
handfuls ; linfeed  and  fenugreek-feeds,  of  each 
two  ounces  ; boil  them  in  three  quarts  of  water 
for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour,  ftrain  the  decoc- 
tion through  a courfe  cloth,  while  it  is  hot,  and 
diffolve  in  it  four  ounces  of  honey,  two  ounces 
of  common  treacle,  and  fix  ounces  of  oil  or 
butter.  Let  this  be  inje&ed  luke-warm,  hold- 
ing his  tail  clofe  down,  as  long  as  poflible,  and 
let  it  be  repeated  for  two  or  three  days,  or  un- 
til the  horfe 's  body  is  open  enough,  and  that 
there  is  a way  made  for  purging.  After  which 
he  may  have  the  following  drench  given  him; 

Take 
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Take  of  the  roots  of  gentian  and  zedoary,  diced* 
of  each  two  ounces  ; hyJIop  and  rue,  of  each 
two  handfuls  ; the  leaves  of  fenna,  two  ounces  3 
annifeeds  or  fennel-feeds,  powdered,  an  ounce  ; 
boil  them  in  three  pints  of  water  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  one  pint,  dilfolve  in  the  decoclion 
four  ounces  of  lenitive  ele6tuary. 

To  be  given  in  the  morning,  keeping  him  fading 
two  hours  before  and  one  hour  afterwards  ; then 
he  may  be  walked  gently  for  an  hour  more,  and 
when  his  phyfic  begins  to  work,  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  drink  warm  water  ftrewed  with  oatmeal, 
or  the  following  purging  balls  may  be  given  : 

Take  of  the  bed  aloes,  one  ounce  ; diagridium, 
two  drachms  ; g.alangal,  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce  ; cloves,  half  a drachm  ; make  them  into 
balls  with  flour  and  butter. 

Thefe  balls,  or  the  proceeding  draught,  may  be 
given  with  fuccefs  to  recover  lod  appetite  ; and 
may,  for  that  purpofe,  be  repeated  as  often  as 
there  is  occaflon,  which  needs  be  but  feldom,  un- 
lefs  the  horfe  has  been  fome  conflderable  time 
without  a good  appetite  ; and  in  that  cafe,  he 
may  be  purged  twice  a week,  for  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks  fucceflively  ; and  the  days  he  does 
tiol  purge,  the  following  powder  may  be  given  hint 
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in  a deco&ion  wherein  a handful  or  two  of  rue 
has  been  boiled  : 

Take  gentian,  in  powder,  two  drachms  j galangal, 
zedoary,  and  calamus  aroiiiaticus,  of  each  a 
drachm  and  a half ; cinnamon  and  bay-berries  of 
each  a drachm.  Let  thefe  be  pounded  toge- 
ther, and  be  given  in  the  deco&ion,  or  in  a pint 
of  white  wine. 

If  the  horfe  be  of  a delicate  Wafhy  conflitu- 
tion,  and  unable  to  bear  much  purging,  all  that 
is  neceffary  in  that  intention  may  be  anfwered  by 
clyflers,  with  the  ufe  of  fealded  bran  now  and 
then  ; which  we  rather  recommended  before 
purging. 

. The  above  powder  may  be  given  every  day,  or 
for  want  of  it  what  our  common  farriers  oftentimes 
adminifter  to  reftore  appetite,  viz*  Garlick  and 
rue,  champed,  and  pounded  with  butter  and 
flour,  may  be  very  ferviceable,  efpecially  to  flrong 
robult  horfes* 

But  above  all  things,  the  ufe  of  chewing-balls, 
and  conftant  exercife,  is  abfolutely  necelfary  ; 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  a few  of  thofe  helps, 
above  directed,  will  foon  recover  a horfe  ter  his  ap- 
petite* 

If  you  obferve  your  horle  maftgle  his  hay,  and 
continually  nibbling  mud  and  dirt,  you  may  then 
very  reafonably  fuppole  his  ilomach  to  be  foul, 

apd 
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and  out  of  order,  nor  is  it  improbable  that  this,  de- 
fire after  earth  and  mud,  proceeds  from  an  acidity 
and  foumefs  of  the  juices*  for  thofe  creatures,  by  a 
fort  of  inftinft,  very  often  of  their  own  accord*  take 
to  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  relieve  them  of 
troublefome  and  uneafy  fenfations*  and  this  is  very 
obfervable  in  dogs  and  cats,  who  are  led,  by  the 
fame  inftincf,  to  fwallow  rough  blades  of  grafs  in 
order  to  make  themfelves  vomit  when  they  find 
their  ftomachs  opprefled.  Thefe  are  inftaiices 
that  are  familiar*  and  known  to  every  one  * but 
natural  hiftory  abounds  with  an  infinite  number 
of  the  like  inftanceS  in  other  creatures,  fo  that  we 
are  not  to  doubt  but  that  an  animal  of  the  great- 
eft  fagacity,  as  a horfe  certainly  is,  and  as  he  is  alfo 
as  much  expofed  to  difeafes,  if  not  more  than  any 
other  creature,  muft  therefore*  when  at  liberty* 
often  times  be  led  to  hiS  own  proper  remedies  j we 
could  give  fome  very  odd  inftances  of  this  in 
horfes*  from  our  own  obfervation*  but  we  lhall 
only  here  take  notice  of  what  relates  to  the  pre-£ 
fent  cafe. 

They  muft  needs  have  but  little  acquaintance 
in  phyfic  who  do  not  know  what  virtue  earths 
have  in  them,  not  only  to  dry  up  a fuperfluity  of 
moifture*  but  fome  of  them  to  imbibe  and  take  off 
the  acidity  of  four  liquors  ; and  it  is,  no  doubt* 
from  fuch  a depravity  in  the  ftomach,  that  a horfe 
leaves  his  ordinary  food  to  eat  dried  earth  or 
feuid;  and  this  he  is  forced  to  do  from  the  crav- 
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ings  of  his  appetite,  and  is  often  compelled  to  take 
up  with  the  worft  for  want  of  fomething  more  effi- 
cacious. vVe  once  took  an  opportunity  of  gratify- 
ing a horfe  in  a very  ardent  defire  of  this  kind, 
who  had  fuffered  very  much  from  his  keeper,  and 
had  been  often  beat  for  eating  clay  out  of  the  wall; 
we  brought  him  a piece  of  chalk,  the  bignefs  of  a 
man’s  fifl,  and  laid  it  into  the  manger;  he  turned 
it  over  with  his  nofe  feveral  times,  and  at  laff 
broke  off  fome  of  the  corners,  and  eat  them  ; 
whereupon,  we  took  up  the  chalk  to  break  it  into 
Imall  pieces,  and  becaufe  he  thought  we  were  go- 
ing to  rob  him  of  it,  he  pufhed  his  head  to- 
wards us  with  all  the  eagernefs  imaginable,  and 
when  it  was  broke  he  eat  the  greateff  part  of  it, 
and  then  fell  immediately  to  the  hay.  The  offi- 
cer who  kept  him,  told  us  he  gave  him  more  chalk 
afterwards,  and  observed  he  eat  his  hay  the  better 
for  it ; but  being  commanded  to  march  foon  af- 
ter, he  was  perfectly  cured  by  the  exercife,  and 
had  no  farther  cravings  of  that  kind. 

This  remedy  is  very  eafy,  and  may  be  had  every 
where ; or  inftead  of  it,  burnt  harts-horn  in 
powder,  which  is  yet  much  better,  may  be  given  ; 
but  thofc  remedies  will  be  flill  the  more  efficaci- 
ous, if,  previous  to  them,  purging  be  adminiftered, 
and  afterwards  conftant  exercife  be  given  ; there 
being  nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  wear  off 
thofe  diforders  as  exercife,  when  it  is  moderate. 

But 
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But  the  remedies  prefcribed  in  the  following  fac- 
tion, will  alfo  be  ufeful  in  this  cafe. 


SECT.  XVI. 

OF  THE  HUNGRY  EVIL. 

THIS  diflemper  generally  proceeds  at  firft 
from  bad  keeping,  or  exceffive  purging  ; 
but  there  are  fome  horfes  who  feem  to  be  incur- 
able, becaufe,  though  they  feed  plentifully,  their 

common  and  natural  difcharges  feem,  at  the  fame 

# 

time,  to  be  more  than  proportionable  to  their 

Moll  horfes  that  have  this  infirmity  upon  them, 
are  but  of  little  value,  therefore  we  fhall  fpend  but 
little  time  about  it ; however,  fmce  there  may  be 
fome  very  good  horfes  that  have  a voracious  ap- 
petite after  fuch  cafes  as  we  have  mentioned,  and 
may  be  recovered,  we  fhall  lay  down  the  moft 
proper  means  that  can  be  made  ufe  of  for  that 
purpofe. 

And  therefore,  fince  the  hungry  evil  in  them 
proceeds  from  emptinefs,  they  ought,  befides 
plenty  of  food,  to  have  thofe  things  adminiflered 
to  them,  that  are  proper  to  lubricate  and  foften 
the  fibres  of  the  flomach,  and  to  leffen  that  fenfa- 
tion  ; for  which  purpofe  the  leaves  of  mallows, 
and  roots  of  marfh-mallows,  fhould  be  boiled  in 
their  water,  with  liquorice  ; and  their  corn  fhoulcj 
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be  mixed  with  mucilaginous  feeds,  as  fenugreek 
and  linfeed.  But  if  he  cannot  be  eafily  brought 
to  the  ufe  of  thofe  things  in  the  way  of  diet,  they 
may  be  given  him  after  the  following  method  : 

Take  the  ioot§  of  marfh-mallows,  two  pounds  j 
linfeed  and  fenugreek-feeds,  of  each  four  ounces  ; 
firft  pound  the  feeds,  and  then  the  roots,  to  a 
mafh,  and  afterwards  make  them  into  balls  as 
big  as  a pullet  s egg,  one  of  which  may  be  given 
in  the  morning,  one  about  noon,  and  another 
in  the  evening. 

• 

The  carminative  ftomach-balls  may  alfo  be 
given  in  this  cafe,  efpecially  if  the  brimftone  be 
kept  out  of  them ; all  fat  un&uous  medicines,  for 
thofe  not  only  help  to  fatten  a horfe,  but  take  off 
thofe  violent  fenfations  of  hunger,  that  caufe  him 
to  eat  fo  voracioufly,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  diforders. 
—See  Appendix  for  the  aromatic  or  carminative 
ftomach-ballo 


SECT.  XVII. 

Ks  » t *.  4 • 

0£  THE  DISEASES  0F  THE  INTESTINES  OR  GUX.S, 
AND  FIRST  OF  THE  CHOLIC. 

V I 5HE  cholic,  or  gripes,  which  in  the  farriers" 
terms,  though  very  injudicioufly,  is  meant 
to  fignify  moll  of  the  difeafes  of  the  guts,  is  no 

other. 
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fcther  than  the  pain  that  accompanies  all  the  par- 
ticular diforders  thofe  parts  are  liable  to  ; and, 
therefore,  when  a horfe  is  troubled  with  cholic- 
pains,  the  farrier  ought  diligently  to  enquire  into 
the  true  caufes  thereof ; for  as  no  part  is  more  fen- 
iible  than  the  inteflines,  any  thing  retained  too 
long  in  them,  or  any  thing  ejedted  or  thrown  out 
in  an  over  great  quantity,  will  on  fome  occafions 
bring  a horfe  into  exquifite  torment ; we  fliall 
therefore  take  particular  notice  of  the  different 
caufes  of  fuch  diforders,  andfuit  the  method  of  cure 
according  to  their  feveral  exigencies. 

Horfes  are  feldom  or  never  troubled  with  any 
other  obltrudlion  in  their  bowels,  except  what 
proceeds  from  the  dung  hardening  and  obflrucl- 
ing  thofe  palfages,  W e fhall  here  add,  that  when 
the  matter  is  pent  up  in  the  firll  palfages,  as  in. 
the  ftomach  and  guts,  and  putrifies  there,  the 
juices  turn  four,  vifcid,  and  ropey,  and  fret  the 
tender  membrane  which  covers  the  inlide  of  the 
guts  by  the  vifcidity  ; alfo  the  wind  is  entangled, 
which  creates  a fwelling  and  diftention,  fo  that  the 
belly  becomes  hard  like  a drum,  and  if  the  excre- 
ments be  very  much  hardened  in  the  great  or 
flreight  gut,  they  caufe  a preflure  upon  the 
peck  of  the  bladder,  and  hinder  the  paffage 
of  the  urine  fo  much,  that  a horfe  cannot  Hale ; 
fometimes  the  fundament  fwells,  and  all  to- 
wards the  fheath,  which  is  very  dangerous.  A 
horfe  in  this  condition  mull  needs  be  in  great  pain, 

and. 
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and  even  in  danger  of  his  life , if  a fpeedy  reliefs 
not  had;  therefore,  in  order  to  the  cure,  after  he 
has  been  raked,  and  that  with  a great  deal  of  cau- 
tion, the  following  clyfter  ought  to  be  injected: 

Take  the  leaves  of  mallows,  marfh-mallows,  and 
mercury,  of  each  three  handfuls  ; boil  them  in 
three  quarts  of  water,  for  the  fpace  of  half  an 
hour  ; to  the  (trained  deco£tion,  add  lenitive 
eleftuary,  four  ounces ; fpirit  of  wine  or  brandy, 
half  a pint ; and  oil  or  butter,  half  a pound. 
Let  this  be  injefted  luke-warm,  and  retained 
as  long  as  pofftble. 

Four  hours  after  the  operation  of  this  clyfter,  if 
the  horfe  is  not  very  much  relieved,,  the  following 
may  be  given : 

Take  leaves  of  mallows,  and  marfh-mallows,  of 
each  thee  handfuls,  as  above  direfted  ; linfeed 
and  fenugreek-feeds,  cummin-feeds,  and  ani- 
feeds,  of  each  two  drachms  ; bay-berries,  cu- 
bebs,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  of  each  one  drachm; 
and  dried  mint,  two  handfuls. 

Let  thefe  alfo  be  boiled  for  the  fpace  of  half  an 
hour,  or  be  infufed  in  boiling  water  for  the  fpace 
of  two  hours,  and  to  the  deco&ion  add  one  pint 
of  emetic  wine.  Let  this  be  given  as  the  former, 
and  by  the  help  of  thefe,  the  adftriftion  of  the 
bowels,  or  coftivencfs,  may  be  removed. 


But 
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But  if  the  horfe  has,  along  with  his  coftivenefs, 
violent  cholic-pains  proceeding  from  wind,  and 
phlegm,  after  the  groffer  excrements  are  difcharged 
ed  the  following  cly Iters  may  be  given  : 

Take  red-rofe  leaves,  two  handfuls ; tops  of  cen- 
taury and  wormwood,  of  each  one  handful ; 
boil  them  in  two  quarts  of  water  to  three  pints; 
and  in  the  decoftion,  diffolve  two  ounces  of 
diafcordium,  and  half  a pint  of  treacle-water, 
or  fpirit  of  wine. 

This  will  infallibly  take  off  the  pain,  and  lie  in 
the  bowels  like  a cordial,  without  cdvinp;  him  the 
leaft  motion  to  dung,  but  compofe  and  lull  his 
fpirits,  and  in  a minute  take  off  the  violent 
fpafms,  or  gripes ; if  the  pain  fhould  chance  to 
return,  the  fame  may  be  repeated,  and  if  neceffa- 
ry,  the  dole  of  diafcordium  may  be  enlarged  to 
three  ounces,  or  more ; and  there  is  hardly  any 
kind  of  cholic-pain,  but  what  may  be  carried  off 
by  it ; and  we  have,  by  this  method,  cured  horfes 
that  have  been  in  the  greateft  mifery  imaginable, 
and  have  feen  them  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  rife 
up  to  feed,  that  before  were  like  to  dalh  out  their 
brains  asainft  the  walls. 

Cholics  and  griping  pains  in  the  bowels  of 
horfes,  become  fuddenly  mortal ; that  without 
any  regard  to  other  circumflances  they  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  removed;  and  if  coftivenefs  hap- 
pens to  continue,  upon  the  ufe  of  the  remedies 

which 
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which  are  prescribed  for  that  purpofe,the  fymptotfi 
will  of  courie  go  off  in  the  fequel  of  the  cure; 
for,  after  the  molt  urgent  fymptoms  are  removed, 
the  next  intention  mult  be  to  deflroy  the  caufe  of 
the  diftemper,  otherwife  it  may  return  again. 

Hence  we  recommend  gentle  purging,  with  the 
ufe  of  fuch  things  as  are  hot  and  penetrating,  and 
this  we  do  contrary  to  the  opinion,  though  not 
altogether  to  the  practice,  of  moll  people  called 
Farriers,  who  believe  coftivenefs  to  proceed  from 
inward  heat,  whereas  that  heat  is  only  the  effe£t 
of  coftivenefs,  and  not  the  caufe,  as  is  eafily  de- 
monftrated,  and  is  occahoned  chiefly  from  cold 
phlegmatic  tough  matter  in  the  ftomach  and 
guts,  which  bind  up  the  excrements*  when  the 
guts  are  full  and  prelfed  upon  it,  and  caufes  heat ; 
therefore,  as  all  hot  fpicey  things  are  proper  to 
cut  and  deftroy  thofe  vifcidities  which  caufe  the 
lentor,  and  harbour  wind,  they  ought  more  orlefs 
to  be  exhibited  in  all  intentions  that  are  requilite 
-to  the  cure  of  coftivenefs.  The  following  purge 
may  for  that  reafon  be  given,  and  will  be  found 
very  profitable  after  the  violence  of  the  cholic- 
pains  are  over,  and  the  obftinate  ftoppages  of  the 
bowels  are  removed* 

Take  mallows  and  marfh-rriallows,  of  each  one 
handful;  roots  of  marfh-mallows,  fix  ounces; 
leaves  of  fenna^  two  ounces ; bay-berries  and 
juniper-berries,  of  each  one  ounce  ; boil  them 

in  three  pints  of  water, to  one  quart;  ftrain  out 

the 
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the  deco&ion  through  a fieve  or  courfe  cloth, 
and  add  two  outices  of  fyrup  df  buckthorn. 

Or  this* 

Take  mallows  and  marfh-malloivS,  of  each  twci 
handfuls;  fenlia;  t>he  otince;  jalap;  in  grofs 
powder;  half  an  ounce  ; carraway-feeds,  coric 
ander-feeds,  or  fennel-feeds,  of  either  an  ounce 
and  a half ; boil  them  in  the  fame  quantity  of 
water  as  above  directed;  to  the  confumption  of 
a third  part,  and  in  the  {trained  decoftion;  dif- 
folve  four  ounces  of  manna. 

Or; 

Take  eight  ounces  of  martila,  two  ounces  of  crearri 
of  tartar,  diffolve  them  in  a quart  of  fweet 
whey,  and  add  eight  ounces  of  the  oil  of  olives; 
and  as  much  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes; 

Either  of  thefe  may  be  made  ufe  of  after  clyf-i 
ters  have  been  injected,  the  horfe  being  kept  from 
feeding  two  hours  before,  and  two  hours  after  ; he 
may  then  be  walked  abroad  for  the  fpace  of  an 
hour,  and  upon  his  return,  it  would  not  at  all  be 
amifs  if  there  was  a pint  of  olive  oil,  in  two  quarts 
of  warm  water;  prepared  for  him  with  oatmeal; 
and  adminiftered  through  a horn  ; and  the  famfc 
quantity  repeated  four  hours  after. 

This  will  help  the  operation  of  the  phyfic; 
looferi  and  waih  down  the  vifcid  and  flimy  mat*, 
ter,  which  not  only  fetters  the  excrements;  but 
Entangles  the  wind,  which  caufes  violent  and  ex™ 
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ceffive  pain  by  its  preffure  and  dihention  of  the 
colon  or  gut.  But  if  the  horfe  be  of  fmall  value, 
and  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  at  all  this  ex- 
pellee and  trouble  about  him,  the  following  purg- 
ing drench  may  be  made  ufe  of : 

Take  mallows  and  marfh-mallows,  of  each  two 
handfuls,  or  four  handfuls  of  common  mallows, 
if  marfh-mallows  are  not  eafy  to  be  had ; jalap 
in  powder,  two  ounces;  anifeeds,  or  fennel- 
feeds,  an  ounce ; boil  them  as  above  diredled, 
and  add  to  the  decodtion  four  ounces  of  com- 
mon treacle. 

Or, 

Take  half  ail  ounce  of  the  bitter-apple  in  powder, 
three  drachms  of  aloes,  of  diagridium  one 
drachm;  make  them  into  a ball  with  flour  and 
butter ; to  be  given  as  the  former. 

If  your  horfe’s  fundament  be  dwelled,  which 
fometimes  happens  to  that  degree,  before  raking 
and  cly Iters  are  adminiflered,that  he  cannot  hale, 
becaufe  when  the  excrements  are  hardened  and 
pent  up  in  the  great  or  hreightgut,  that  being  full, 
it  prehes  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder  fo  as  to 
hinder  the  paflage  of  urine ; and  if  this  fymptom 
does  not  wear  off  foon  after  tliofe  means  have 
been  ufed,  recourfe  mult  be  had  with  all  ipeed 
to  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  keep  down  in- 
flammation, for  which  purpofe,  we  recommend 
the  ufe  of  the  following  decodtion  : 


Take 
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Take  of  the  red  rofe-leavcs,  two  handfuls  ; boil 
them  in  a quart  of  water  for  the  fpace  of  half 
an  hour;  add  to  the  deco£tion  a fmall  quantity 
of  fpirit  of  wine  ; and  with  a fponge  bathe  his 
fundament  and  fheath  often. 

This  deco£tion  fhould  always  be  made  as  warm 
as  he  can  bear  it,  and  the  fpirits  mixed  with  it  as 
often  as  it  is  ufed  ; to  every  two  parts  of  the  de- 
coction one  of  the  fpirits. 

His  yard  ought  alfo  to  be  kept  up  to  his  belly 
with  a gentle  bandage,  becaufe  the  humours  fall 
into  it  with  a very  eafy  influx,  as  it  is  both  a foft 
and  dependent  part,  by  which  means  the  fwelling 
and  inflammation  are  often  kept  up,  after  the 
firft  caufe  is  in  a great  meafure  removed ; and 
fometimes  proves  the  occafion  of  a gangrene ; 
and  therefore,  to  keep  that  fufpended,  the  farrier, 
or  groom,  may  take,  a piece  of  canvas  fix  or  eight 
inches  broad,  and  fixing  two  A raps  to  each  corner 
forwards,  they  may  be  brqught  one  on  each  fide 
over  his  flanks,  and  fafiened  upon  his  reins ; the 
hind  parts  Ihould  have  the  corners  cut  ofF  ac- 
cording as  the  fwelling  happens  to  be  more  or 
lefs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  yard,  with  one  Angle 
piece  of  ftrong  tape  fixed  to  it,  which  coming 
through  between  his  hips,  is  to  be  brought  over 
the  croup,  and  tied  on  the  other  two;  and  when  this 
accident  happens  to  a fione-horfe,  his  tefticles 
ought  to  be  fufpended  in  a bag  of  foft  flax*n 

fil  3 cloth. 
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cloth,  which  may  eafily  be  fixed  to  the  other} 
by  thefe  means  the  return  of  the  blood  will  be 
rendered  very  eafy,  and  the  fwelling  will  fubfidc, 
which  for  want  of  fuch  a method,  has  fometimes 
fceen  the  caufe  of  horfes  dying  fuddenly. 

But  fince  we  have  afcrihed  the  caufe  of  coflive- 
nefs  and  dry  gripes  to  vifcid  flimy  matter  engen- 
dered in  the  firft  palfages,  it  will  be  very  necef-, 
fary,  after  the  preceding  means  have  been  com- 
plied with,  and  the  moll  urgent  fymptoips  are  re- 
moved, to  adminifter  fuch  things  as  are  neceflary 
to  deflroy  the  remains  of  thofe  vifcidities;  for 
which  purpofe,  the  following  powder,  to  the 
quantity  of  a fpoonful,  may  be  given  every  morn, 

ingi 

Take  galangal,  zedoary,  and  calamus  aromaticus, 
of  each  three  ounces ; the  tops  of  dry  worm- 
wood, and  the  lefler  centaury,  of  each  two 
ounces  and  a half ; ginger,  two  ounces ; black 
pepper  and  bay-berries,  of  each  an  ounce;  make 

f 

them  into  a fine  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a glafs 
pr  gallipot  elpfe  covered  for  ufe. 

This  may  be  given  in  a decoftion  wherein  a 
handful  of  rue  has  beep  boiled,  letting  him  fall 
fWO  hours  bpfore  and  ope  after  taking  it;  and  if 
your  horfe  be  of  fmall  value,  you  may  give  hirp 
every  day,  among  a few  oats,  an  ounce  of  anti- 
rqony,  or  two  ounces  of  flour  of  brimflone ; or 
you  may  make  it  up  into  a pafle  with  a little 

flour 
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flour  and  butter,  continuing  its  ufe  for  the  fpace 
of  one  week. 

Champed  rue  and  garlick  is  alfo  very  fervice- 
able  in  this  cafe  ; but  all  remedies  will  prove  the 
more  fuccefsful,  if  you  give  your  horfe  exercife; 
and  indeed,  that  alone  oftentimes  proves  fuf- 
ficient;  for  by  exercife  the  whole  body  is  fhook, 
and  the  lentor  in  the  bowels,  and  the  excrements, 
readily  fall  downwards,  to  their  expulfion  out  of 
the  body.  We  lhall  now  put  a period  to  this 
fubjeft;,  with  an  account  of  two  hones  that  were 
feized  with  violent  coftivenefs,  and  where  the 
ilfue  proved  very  different. 

The  one  belonged  to  a gentleman,  who.  while 
travelling,  was  hopped  upon  the  road  the  iecond 
day  of  his  journey;  his  horfe  was  in  great  pain, 
fhrunk  up  his  belly,  often  endeavouring  to  dung, 
apd  as  often  to  hale,  but  could  do  neither;  we  were 
informed  he  had  been  taken  up  from  grafs  a week 
before  he  fet  out,  and  was  obferved  to  be  very  coftive 
all  that  while ; but  becaufe  he  was  to  have  fome  fa- 
tigue, they  thought  it  unnecelfary  to  tamper  with 
him,  which  no  doubt  was  very  reafopable,  had  he  not 
been  more  than  ordinary  coftive,  The  firft  thing 
dpne  to  him  was  raking,  and  afterwards  he  had  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  given  him  at  his  fundament ; the 
fipoke  of  the  tobacco  proved  a gentle  ftimulus, 
and  made  him  oftentimes  elfay  to  dung,  but  with- 
out effeft ; fo  that  at  laft,  being  in  exceflive  pain^ 
hanging  his  head,  and  turning  it  frequently  to- 
wards 
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wards  his  belly,  the  owner  thought  fit  to  fend  for 
a farrier,  who  at  firft  fight  faid  he  would  die ; how- 
ever, he  went  and  prepared  him  a comfortable 
drink,  as  he  termed  it,  which  by  the  fmell,  feem- 
ed  to  be  fome  hot  aromatic  feeds  boiled  in  ale. 

After  this  he  became  much  worfe,  for  there 
being  no  free  vent  upwards  or  downwards, 
and  the  wind  being  now  more  rarified  by 
the  hot  fpicey  things,  and  confequently  taking 
up  more  fpace  in  his  bowels,  he  often  lay  down, 
and  immediately  darted  up  again,  fhewing  as 
much  pain  and  agony  as  a horfe  could  poffibly  be 
in.  We  advifed  tfie  gentleman  to  have  him  raked 
once  more  by  a boy  that  had  a fmall  hand  and 
arm,  who  being  fatisfied  with  the  reafons  we  gave 
him,  had  it  done  accordingly,  though  it  was  not 
without  fome  difficulty,  for  the  horfe  fhrunk  very 
much,  and  endeavoured  condantly  to  lie  down; 
but  at  lad,  when  he  had  been  thoroughly  raked,  he 
began  to  through  out  feveral  hard  balls  of  dung  of 
his  own  accord  ; and  at  the  fame  time  daled  a lit- 
tle ; whereupon  we  had  the  entrance  into  hi$ 
fundament  done  with  foap,  which  made  him  dung 
very  plentifully,  and  he  daled  fo  long  that  the 
dable  was  all  adoat  about  him.  After  this  a 
clyder  of  broth,  wherein  beef  had  been  boiled, 
ivas  given  him,  with  a handful  of  fait  and  half  a 
pound  of  butter  didolved  in  it,  which  brought 
away  a great  deal  of  dung,  and  abundance  of  ffimy 
matter.  He  cat  nothing  that  night,  which  was 
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pretty  late,  but  towards  the  morning  he  began  to 
feed  very  plentifully,  and  was  quite  recovered  of 
his  indifpofition. 

Had  this  diforder  continued  upon  him  a little 
longer,  without  a Vent  to  the  hard  excrements, 
which  were  lb  firmly  impadted  in  the  (freight  gut, 
a violent  inflammation  of  that  gut  and  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  muff  have  foon  happened;  which, 
without  the  utmoft  diligence,  would  have  brought 
him  fuddenly  to  his  end;  for  in  that  cafe  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  have  fetched  out  the 
dung,  which  was  the  only  means  to  preferve  him* 
from  thofe  accidents. 

But  this  will  be  clearly  illuflrated  in  the  other* 
infiance,  which  was  of  a dragoon’s  horfe,  who  af- 
ter a full  five  weeks  march,  coming  to  (land  at  his 
eafe,  grew  exceedingly  coflive,  and  his  fundament 
and  (heath  very  much  fwelled. 

He  was  committed  to  the  care  of  one  who  was 
tolerably  well  (killed  in  many  of  the  common 
things,  but  being  wholly  unacquainted  With  the 
ftrucfure  and  machanifm  of  that  creature,  who  was 
the  fubjeff  of  his  art,  committed  a grand  miftake 
in  giving  him  a ftrongdofe  of  purging  phyfic;  there 
being  no  vent  for  the  paffage  of  the  excrements 
downwards,  was  put  into  the  mod  violent  agony 
imaginable,  and  at  lad  died  in  (frong  convul- 
fions. 

Perhaps  this  perfon  might,  by  fuch  a method, 
have  fucceeded  in  cafes  of  lefs  obftinacy,  and 

where 
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where  there  was  little  or  no  fwelling  of  the  futidtm 
ment;  and  if  there  had  been  a poffibility  of  mak- 
ing the  horfe  vomit*  he  might  have  fucceeded  even 
in  this,  for  then  the  phyfic  would  have  gone  off 
that  way ; and  after  feveral  difcharges  by  thb 
mouth,  the  remainder  might  have  gone  downwards 

as  it  oftentimes  happens  to  human  bodies ; becaufe 

» 

the  {training  to  vomit  makes  a ftrong  compreffion 
of  the  muffles  of  the  lower  belly*  which  greatly 
forwards  the  deje6tions  by ‘the  fundament ; and 
therefore  in  fome  obftinate  cafes  of  this  na- 
ture, the  belt  phyficianS  have  ordered  vomits 
with  fuccefs.  But  as  it  is  quite  different  with 
horfes,  and  that  their  ftamachs  are  not  otherwife 
to  be  moved  with  the  ftrongeff  ffimuli  than  to 
create  ficknefs  that  caufes  them  to  Haver  a little* 
purging  is  not  to  be  attempted  in  any  ftubborn 
coftivenefs,  but  by  clyfters* 

And  if  this  method  had  been  taken  in  the  ifi- 
ftance  now  before  us,  and  due  care  obferved  to 
remove  the  fwelling  of  his  fundament  by  proper 
fomentations,  as  he  was  a young  horfe,  and  not 
much  impaired  in  his  flrength,  he  might  have 
eafily  overcome  that  diforder. 


SECT . 
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SECT \ XV UL 


OF  THE  LAX  OR  SCOURING, 


THAT  the  reader  may  be  properly  inftrufb* 
ed  in  the  cure  of  thofe  difordersj  we  lhall 
rank  them  under  four  different  headsi  We  have 
already  obferved,  that'  when  the  excrements  have 

lain  fome  time  in  the  guts,  the  juices  by  their  pu- 

\ 

trefaclion  become  fharp  and  corrofive,  and  by  that 
means  ftimulate  the  inteftines  to  fhake  off  what  is 
contained  ill  them.  But  this  does  not  always  fol- 
low fuch  a ftagtiation  of  the  excrements,  as  may 
be  obferved  from  What  has  been  faid  in  the  preced- 
ing Section.  For  fometimes,  before  fuch  a dif- 
charge  can  happen,  a horfe  will  be  endangered  of 
his  life,  and  therefore  we  may  reafonably  afcribe 
this  difference,  fometimes  to  the  different  confti- 
tutions  of  horfes,  and  fometimes  to  the  differ- 
ence, of  their  food  ; there  being  fome  kinds  more 
liable  to  corruption  than  others.  But  however^ 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  lax 
and  fcouring  in  horfes  are  fometimes  the  effect  of 
a preceding  coftivenefsj  and  therefore  we  fhall  ac- 
count this,  and  all  critical  loofeneffes  which  tend 
to  the  folution  of  any  difeafe,  to  be  of  the  firft 
kind. 
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The  fecond  kind  of  loofenefs,  is  that  which 
proceeds  chiefly  from  want  of  digeftion,  for  by 
that  means  a fcouring  may  happen,  without  any 
previous  fymptom  of  coffivenefs,  and  when  it  is 
fo,  a horfe  fuddenly  falls  away  and  loles  his  flelh, 
and  likewife  his  appetite;  but  this  may  be  farther 
known  by  the  difeharge;  for  many  things  that  he 
eats  will  come  away  whole,  and  his  dung  will  be 
full  of  fhreads  of  hay,  and  fome times  accompanied 
with  flimy  matter. 

Thirdly,  A loofenefs  and  fcouring  often  hap- 
pens when  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  the  urinary,  or 
other  difeharges  are  obffrudied  ; for  by  that  means, 
when  the  excrementitious  parts  of  the  blood 
have  not  a free  vent  through  the  common  paf- 
fages,  they  are  derived  in  a more  than  ordinary 
quantity  into  the  apertures  of  the  guts,  but  parti- 
cularly into  the  gall-pipe  and  pancreatic  duel,  fo 
that  they  may  be  of  different  colours  and  con- 
ffffency,  according  to  the  predominency  of  the 
juices  that  flow  into  them.  When  moll  of  it  is 
derived  from  the  inteftinal  glands,  the  matter  will 
be  clear  and  watery,  or  clear  and  glaffy,  not  un- 
like that  which  Solleyfell  oblerves  in  his  third 
kind  of  cholic;  but  when  it  proceeds  moffly  from 
the  gall-pipe  and  pancreatic  du6f,  it  will  be  then 
tinctured  with  a yellowifh  colour,  and  if  there 
happens  to  be  a very  great  quantity  of  the  gall 
difc.hara.ed  from  the  excrements,  whatever  is 
voided  from  the  fundament,  muff  of  confequence 

be 
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be  of  a deep  reddifli  colour,  and  is  the  fame  as  that 
which  the  above-mentioned  author  terms  the  red 
gripes;  which  conflitutes  his  fixth  kind  of  cholic. 

Laftly,  A lax  or  fcouring  lometimes  happens 
from  vilcous  llimy  matter,  hindering  the  chyle 
from  entering  into  the  la&eal  or  milky  veifels; 
and  in  this  cafe,  the  excrements  are  ufually  of  a 
pale  light  complexion,  as  they  confill  chiefly  of 
chyle. 

But  all  thefe  are  only  different  fpecies  of  a 
diarrhoea ; and  when  the  fcouring  is  large,  as  it 
happens  to  fome  full-bodied  young  horfes,  a 
white  greafy  matter,  like  fat,  comes  away  in  the 
dung;  and  this  is  what  farriers  term  molten  greaje , 
which  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  greafy 
diarrhoea,  which  fometimes  happens  to  men  of 
grofs  habits  as  well  as  to  horfes,  and  feems  to  be 
occahoned  when  the  glands  of  the  inteflines  are 
more  than  ordinarily  opened*  whereby  the  matter 
is  evacuated  from  the  blood  into  the  guts,  which 
fhould  otherwife  be.  depofited  among  the  fat. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  in  all  thofe 
fcourings  that  are  of  the  firft  kind,  and  are  only 
the  critical  difcharge  of  fome  difeafe,  there  are 
feldom  or  never  any  bad  accidents  attending 
them,  unlefs  the  difeafe  has  been  of  fuch.  com- 
tinuance  as  to  wafle  ancf  attenuate  the  body;  and 
therefore,  when  the  ficknefs  abates  by  any  fuch 
difcharge,  the  belt  way  is  not  to  be  over  hafty  to 
Hop  it,  but  it  ought  rather  to  be  encouraged  when 
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it  proves  imperfeft,  and  that  muft  be  done  by 
medicines  that  are  moderately  purging;  becaufe 
all  dilcharges  that  proceed  from  the  inteftines 
may  degenerate  into  an  incurable  diarrhoea.  Care 
ought  to  be  taken  not  to  let  it  run  on  too  long, 
or  it  may  be  too  late  for  a certain  cure,  which 
we  fhall  here  defcribe  as  well  as  for  the  other 
Ipecies  of  a diarrhoea,  but  fhall  now  proceed  to 
the  next,  where  a horfe  lofes  his  appetite,  and 
when  the  want  of  digeflion  is  manifeft  from  an 
imperfeft  comminution  of  the  dung,  that  is,  when 
fome  part  of  the  food  comes  away  whole  as  it  is 
eat. 

In  this  cafe,  all  thofe  things  that  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  for  ftrengtherung  the  flomach 
are  to  be  ufed,  for  which  purpofe  we  alfo  recom- 
mend the  ufe  of  diapente  to  thofe  that  like  it; 
but  it  is  not  one  dofe  that  can  be  relied  on,  be- 
caufe it  ought  to  be  repeated  every  day,  and  fo 
muft  any  other  ftomachic,  before  aiiy  extraor- 
dinary effecf  can  be  wrought. 

And  becaufe  this  difeafe  is  both  in  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  the  following  clyfter  may  be  given 
as  foon  as  you  perceive  him  begin  to  recover  his 
appetite,  unlefs  the  loofenefs  begins  alfo  to  abate 
with  the  other  fymptoms,  and  in  that  cafe  it  may 
be  let  alone. 

Take  camomile  flowers,  wormwood,  mint^  and 
centaury,  of  each  one  handful  ; boil  them  in  a 
gallon  of  water  to  three  quarts,  then  ^ftrain  or 
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fqueeze  the  liquor  through  a cloth  or  heve;  and 
add  fweet  oil,  one  pint;  common  fait,  two  hand- 
fuls; and  tindure  thebaic,  half  an  ounce  ; mix 
them  together  for  two  cly Iters,  to  be  given 
warm. 

This  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  but  if  the 
loofenefs  hill  continues,  and  the  horfe  grows’weak, 
it  is  a very  bad  fign,  efjaecially  if  he  refufes  to 
feed. 

The  next  kind  is  that  where  the  excrements  are 
tinged  yellow,  or  of  a deep  reddifh  colour,  pro- 
ceeding, as  we  have  obferved,  from  a too  great  pro- 
fufion  of  the  gall  and  pancreatic  juice. 

In  this  cafe  a horfe  may  be  firft  purged  with 
either  of  the  following  remedies  ; 

Take  rhubarb  in  powder,  one  oun  ce  ; aloes,  three 
drachms  ; extract  of  camomile  flowers,  and  ja- 
lap, of  each  eight  drachms  ; oil  of  anifeed,  one 
drachm;  with  a little  wheat  hour,  and  a fuffici- 
cnt  quantity  of  molahes,  make  it  into  a ball. 

Or, 

Take  bitter  purging  falts,  ten  ounces  ; jalap,  half 
an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  buckthorn,  two  ounces  and 
a half  ; ginger^  three  ounces  ; mix  them  toge- 
ther in  a quart  of  warm  water  for  one  dofe. 

If  the  horfe  be  of  hnall  value,  you  may  give 
him  two  ounces  of  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce  of 
diaphoretic  antimony,  made  into  a ball  with  any 

fyrup } 
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fyrap;  for  after  purging  has  been  once  or  twice 
repeated,  thofe  medicines  which  promote  fweat, 
and  othei  fecretio-ns,  are  to  be  ufed,  as  they  make 
a rcvulfion,  and  confequently  IcfTen  the  difcharges 
by  dung;  wherefore  we  recommend  diafcordium, 
mithridate,  or  the  foap-pill}  which  may  be  admi- 
piftered  in  the  followingmanner  ; 

Take  of  the  foap  pill,  one  ounce  ; prepared  chalk, 
two  ounces;  winters-bark,  one  ounce;  with 
any  fyrup  make  a ball,  to  be  adminiftered  every 
evening. 

Or, 

Take  pill-ftyrax,  bees-wax,  and  mallic,  of  each  an 
ounce;  and  oil  of  anifeeds,  enough  to  form  a 
ball ; to  be  given  as  above. 

The  following  drench  may  alfo  be  made  ufe  of 
with  good  fuccefs,  to  aftringe  and  dry  up  the  fto- 
mach,  bowels,  &c. 

Take  faffafras  chips,  half  a pound;  oak-bark,  in 
grofs  powder,  three  ounces  ; winters-bark,  one 
ounce  ; boil  them  in  two  quarts  of  water  to  one 
quart,  then  [train  it  and  adminilter  the  liquor 
W'arm,  and  repeat  it  every  morning  and  every 
evening. 

This  fhould  be  continued  two  or  three  days 
fucceffively,  and  unlefs  the  fcouring  be  very  vio- 
lent, it  will  certainly  put  a hop  to  it. 


But 
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But  the  praftitioner  is  to  obferve,  that  if  a horfe 
has  a fever  upon  him  which  does  not  diminifh,  but 
increafes  with  tlie  loo fenefs,  thofe  medicines  which 
aft  more  immediately  upon  the  bowels  are  then  to 
be  made  ufe  of,  therefore  the  following  clyfter 
may  be  injefted,  which  will  prove  very  efficacious 
in  this  cafe : 

Take  lime-water,  three  quarts  ; guaiacum  ffiav- 
ings,  one  pound  ; boil  them  till  one-half  be 
evaporated;  then  {train  the  liquor,  and  add  two 
-drachms  of  opium.  This  will  be  enough  for 
three  clyfters,  which  may  be  injected  three  times 
a day  very  warm. 

Or, 

Take  oak-bark,  in  powder,  four  ounces;  galls,  one 
ounce ; boil  them  in  three  quarts  of  water  to 
one-half;  then  {train  it  and  adminilter  as  above 

v 

directed. 

Thefe  clyfters  are  always  to  be  made  in  a leffer 
quantity  than  thofe  that  are  purging,  and  the 
horfe’s  tail  to  be  kept  clofe  down,  that  he  may  re- 
tain them  as  long  as  poffible,  and  as  foon  as  he 
flings  out  the  firft,  which  perhaps  may  not  be  in 
the  Ipace  of  four  hours,  it  muft  be  followed  with 
another,  and  fo  on  until  the  loofenefs  is  quite  flop- 
ped ; which  by  the  help  of  the  clyfters,  will  foon 
be  conquered,  unlefs  his  ftrength  be  quite  waft- 
ed. 
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cd,  and  that  he  has  loft  all  fenfation  in  h(3 
bowels. 

We  now  come  to  the  cure  of  the  laft  fort  of 
fcouring,  which  has  been  mentioned  before,  vvhen 
the  chyle  is  dhcharged  with  the  excrements;  and 
as  this  indifpofttion  proceeds  from  flimy  matter 
obftrudtirig  the  paftages  into  the  lafteal  veffels,  the 
moft  proper  method  to  be  taken  at  firft  is  to  purge 
the  animal,  for  which  purpofe  we  recommend  the 
following  : 

Take  of  bitter  purging  falts,  eight  ounces-  fal  po->- 
lychreft,  two  ounces;  diffolve  them  in  three 
quarts  of  very  thin  water-gruel ; then  add  ah 
ounce  of  rhubarb  ; give  it  the  horfe  at  three 
different  times,  an  hour  between  each  quart.  . 

Or, 

/ 

Take  fait  of  tartar,  fal  polychreft,  and  bitter  purg- 
incr  falts,  of  each  three  ounces  ; rhubarb,  one 
ounce;  mix  them  in  three  quarts  of  barley-wa- 
ter to  be  given  as  the  lafh 

Let  fal  prunejl-ae  be  diffolved  in  his  common 
drink,  becaufe  all  thofe  dil liters  are  moft  proper  to 
>v  wafh  off  that  vifeid  matter  which  adheres  fo  clofe- 
iy  to  the  guts,  and  hinders  the  chyle  from  entering 
into  its  proper  veffels,  efpeci ally  when  they  are 
ufed  plentifully  ; but  if  this  fort  of  flux  fhould 

proceed  from  a ftrumous  obftruclion,  as  it  fome- 

times- 
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Hme§  happens  to  human  bodies,  it  would  prove  in- 
curable. 

As  to  that  which  farriers  call  vtloUcn  greafe , it 
being  for  the  mod  part  the  concomitant  of  every 
large  fcouring,  that  fyniptom  generally  wears  off 
in  the  procefs  of  the  di (temper,  and  requires  no 
particular  management,  diftinft  from  What  has  been, 
already  prefcribed  for  the  third  fort  of  loofenefs; 
which  are  purging  and  aftringent  clyders,  with  the 
alfidance  of  thole  things  that  are  proper  to  pro- 
mote perfpiration  through  the  pdres.  In  all  vio- 
lent diforders  of  the  mtedines,  there  is  generally 
a weaknefs  in  the  domach;  therefore  it  can  never 
be  amifs  to  exhibit  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to 
procure  a good  digeftion,  at  the  fame  time  that 
other  means  are  ufed  to  carry  off  the  more  urgent 
fymptomsj  and  thefe  ought  to  be  continued;  efpe- 
cially  to  a horfe  of  value ; and  indeed  it  is  for 
want  of  fuch  helps  that  many  horfes  dwindle  away 
or  fall  into  other  diftempers,  after  the  loofenefs 
has  in  a great  rUeafure  been  overcome. 

The  food  that  is  to  be  given  in  fuch  diforders 
fhould  be  the  cleaned  and  bed  hay,  bran  moiffen- 
ed  with  red-port,  and  parched  barley. 

As  all  thole  difeafes  have  their  primary  caufe 
from  colds,  ill-ufage,  or  from  foul  corrupt  feed- 
ing, and  want  of  exercife;  the  owner  fhould  keep 
an  eye  over  his  horfe  and  learn  his  conditution,  by 
which  he  will  know  what  he  is  able  to  bear,  con- 
fequently  by  fucli  care  thefe  accidents  may  in  a 
great  meafure  be  prevented, 

N n SECT, 
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SECT.  XIX. 

I 

% 

t)E  a Dysentery,  or  bloody  flu& 

THE  caufes  of  this  difeafe  is  an  acrid  blood, 
erofion  of  the  inteflines,  abrafion  of  their 
mucus,  long  continuance  of  a diarrhoea,  inde- 
geftion,  &c.  in  fact,  it  is  too  often  from  an  ad- 
vanced degree  of  a diarrhoea,  and  particularly 
ol  that  fort  which  proceeds  from  a profufion  of 
the  pancreatic  and  bilious  juices  ; for  when  the 
dilcharge  from  thofe  parts  is  very  much  enlarged, 
it  caufes  a Hill  greater  influx  of  blood  and  hu- 
mours towards  them,  which  being  mole  than  can 
be  converted  into  the  proper  juices,  forces  ltfelf 
through  the  interflices.  of  the  veflels,  and  is  dil— 
charged  with  thefe  juices  into  the  guts. 

Sometimes  it  refembles  the  waffling  of  flefh, 
fometimes  there  is  a mixture  of  purulent  matter, 
or  corruption,  along  with  it,  and  fometimes  little 
or  nothing  comes  away  but  pure  blood,  but  this 
laft  kind  proceeds  from  an  aperture  of  the  internal 
haemorrhoidal  veflels. 

But  it  is  to  beobferved,  a bloody  flux  veryfel- 
dom  happens  to  horfes,  inlomuch  that  Solleyfell 
has  given  it  no  place  among  other  difeafes  of  the 
like  nature  j and  for  our  own  part,  we  cannot  fay 
we  have  ever  feen  blood  come  from  a horfe’s 

fundament. 
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fundament,  otherwife  than  by  the  preffure  of  hard 
dung  upon  the  great  gut,  which  by  that  means 
has  only  fqueezed  out  a very  fmall  quantity  from 
the  veffels  thereof;  yet  becaufe  that  diflemper 
may,  without  doubt,  feize  fome  horfes,  as  it  is  not 
inconfiftent  with  the  oeconomy  of  that  animal, 
and  as  fome  authors  have  mentioned  it  in  all  its 
different  appearances,  we  fh all  therefore  give  fuch 
directions  as  are  necelfary  for  the  cure.  It  is  pro- 
per, in  the  firft  place,  to  make  a revulfion  by  tak- 
ing a moderate  quantity  of  blood  from  the  neck- 
vein.  This  is  convenient  in  all  fluxes  of  blood 
from  the  inferior  parts,  unlefs  the  horfe  be  ex- 
ceedingly weak. 

If  there  be  a mixture  of  purulent,  corrupt 
matter  after  bleeding,  moderate  purging  will  be 
very  proper,  with  fuch  things  as  have  been  pre- 
fcribed  in  the  preceding  fection ; all  the  other 
medicines,  recommended  to  make  a revulfion  by 
fweat  and  infenfible  tranfpiration,  are  alfo  to  be 
complied  with,  as  alfo  the  aflringent  clyffers 
there  recommended,  which  in  moil  cafes  will  an- 
fwer  the  end  ; we  fhall  therefore  only  add  one 
more. 

Take  a quart  of  forge-water,  and  boil  in  it 
four  ounces  of  oak-bark,  two  ounces  of  tor- 
mentil-roots ; balauftines  and  red  rofe-leaves, 
of  each  a handful..  To  the  (trained  decoCtion 
add  three  ounces  of  diafcordium,  one  ounce  of 
N n 3 mithridat§ 
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mithridate,  and  half  a drachm  of  opium.  Let 
this  be  injetfed  warm,  and  repeated  as  often  as 
there  is  occafion ; if  you  are  provided  with  a 
fyringe  that  has  a pretty  large  pipe,  you  may 
fometimes  add  two  ounces  of  French  bole,  in 
powder,  or  fealed  earth. 

But  above  all  things  yqu  are  to  avoid  mixing 
oil  or  butter,  or  any  other  greafy  matter  with.clyf- 
ters  that  are  of  this  intention,  as  is  common  among 
farriers  ; for  thefe  things  are  diredly  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  thofe  applications,  and  will  not  only 
render  their  operation  ineffe&ual,  but  increafe  the 
difeafe,  andinhead  of  aftripging  and  fortifying  the 
bowels,  will  weaken  them  by  caufing  a greater 
relaxation  of  their  fibres. 

, « / 

SECT , XX. 

/ 1 

OF  WORMS,  BOTS,  AND  TRUNCHEONS, 

r~|T^HERE  are  feveral  kinds  of  vermin  bred  in 
the  bodies  of  horfes,  which  go  under  the 
denomination  ofbots,  and  worms,  and  truncheons. 
The  worms  are  of  divers  colours  and  fhapesj 
fome  refemble  earth-worms,  others  are  fmall  and 
white,  fharp  at  both  ends  like  needles.  The 
truncheon  is  thick  and  fhort,  and  the  bot  is  not 
unlike  a fmall  caterpillar,  the  laft  are  commonly 

found 
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found  in  the  ftreight  gut,  efpecially  of  fome  horfes 
when  they  are  firfl  taken  from  grafs. 

W e have  taken  notice  of  another  kind,  which 
refemble  wood-lice,  only  that  they  have  fewer 
feet,  are  of  a deep  reddifh  colour,  velveted  on  the 
back,  like  a bot,  and  made  up  of  leveral  folds, 
Thefe,  as  fome  authors  will  have  it,  are  bred  in 
the  ftomach,  and  abide  in  it,  and  devour  all  the 
nourifliment,  fo  that  a horfe,  if  he  be  never  fo 
great  a feeder,  cannot  thrive  while  they  are  in 
his  maw;  and  they  farther  fay,  that  thofe  kinds  of 
worms  are  oftentimes  the  occahon  of  a horfe ’s 
death,  by  eating  holes  in  the  ftomach,  But  it  is 
very  certain,  as  foon  as  an  animal  dies,  thofe 
parts  that  turn  firft  to  putrefaftion,  as  the  ali- 
ment in  the  ftomach,  which  is  kept  under  clofe 
cover,  muft  and  will  foon  breed  vermin,  and 
that  of  different  kinds,  then,  and  then  only  are 
living  worms  in  the  dead  horfe’s  ftomach.  It  is 
reafonable  enough  to  believe,  that  the  feeds  of 
divers  infefls  may  be  depofited  among  the  food 
of  moft  animals,  and  be  thus  conveyed  into  the 
ftomach,  and  may  be  brought  to  life  very  fud- 
denly  after  the  animal  is  dead  ; but  that  worms, 
or  any  other  kind  of  vermin,  can  either  be  bred 
or  lubhfted  in  the  ftomach  of  any  living  creature, 
is  as  impoflihle  as  a moufe  to  live  under  the 
farrier  s anvil  while  he  is  at  work  upon  it;  for  it 
Is  very  well  known,  that  the  mufcular  aclion  of 

the 
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the  ftomach,  by  which  it  is  kept  in  conftant  mo, 
tion,  would  much  fooner  deflroy  any  fuch  crea- 
tures, if  it  was  poffible  for  them  to  breed  there, 
than  the  common  food  which  they  eat,  that  be- 
ing harder  and  much  more  difficult  to.  be  broken 
than  the  vermin. 

And  therefore,  Markham’s  and  other  authors’ 
aflertions  mull  be  as  falfe  as  ridiculous,  and  only 
taken  upon  truft  from  the  fpeech  of  fome  mounte- 
bank, where  fpeaking  of  the  red  worms,  he  fays, 
te  He  has  feen  horfes,  whofe  ftomachs  have  been 
eaten  quite  through  with  them,  fo  that  the  meat 
which  they  eat  could  not  be  held  in  their 
ftomachs,  but  fell,  upon  the  fwallowing  of  it,  into 
the  body,  making  the  belly  Swell  like  a tun  5 and 
that  they  died  in  violent  agonies,”  Neither  will 
the  hiltories  we  have  of  worms  being  voided  at 
the  mouths  of  men,  women,  and  children,  how-- 
ever  authentic,  avail  any  thing  to  prove  their 
fubfilling  in  the  Itomach,  fince  it  is  very  certain 
they  have  been  thrown  upwards  like  the  gall  or 
excrements  in  the  iliac  paffion,  when  the  perif- 
taltic  motion  of  the  inteftines  has  been  very 
much  inverted,  and  thefe  have  been  but  a very 
ffiort  while  in  the  ftomach  before  their  eje&- 
in  ent. 

We  may. therefore  very  reasonably  affirm,  lince 
the  modern  difcoveries  have  Shewn  us  the  true 
Life  of  the  ftomach,  that  this  fort  of  vermin  can 

only 
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billy  be  bred  and  fubfifted  in  the  guts  of  any  live 
animal,  and  not  in  the  lfomach;  and  when  they 
are  found  in  the  ftomach  at  any  time,  it  is  either 
after  the  animal  is  dead,  or  elfe  they  are  brought 
into  it  in  the  manner  we  have  already  mentioned. 

The  caufe  of  worms  is  from  foul  feeding,  and 
very  often  a bad  digeftiori,  for  that  will  have  the 
fame  effed  as  corrupt  and  unwholefome  food. 
For  the  aliment,  when  it  is  not  fufficiently  broke 
and  comminuted  in  the  ftomach,  turns  to  crudi- 
ties, and  is  rendered  the  more  liable  to  putrify  ill 
the  guts;  fo  that  a proper  matter  is  furnifhed  for 
the  production  of  vermin;  and  therefore,  we  may 
often  obferve,  that  as  in  children,  even  fo  young 
horfes  are  more  liable  to  be  infefted  with  worms, 
than  thofe  that  are  grown  to  maturity;  and  this 
may  probably  proceed  from  the  weaknefs  and 
flexibility  of  the  folid  parts,  whereby,  though  their 
appetites  are  at  that  time  fenfible  and  vigorous, 
yet  the  flomach  muff  ad  lefs  forcibly  upon  the 
aliment,  than  when  they  are  arrived  to  a more 
advanced  hate,  fo  that  of  confequence  they  may 
be  rendered  more  liable  to  the  produdion  of 
thofe  animals. 

The  figns  are  fuch  as  appear  in  a cholic,  for 
befides  that,  thofe  infeds  occafion  a titillation  in 
the  inteflines,  the  vifeid  grofs  and  putrified  mat- 
ter whereby  they  are  engendered,  caufe  a velli- 
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cation  and  frequent  twitches*  and  withal  fo  mucii 
pain,  that  a horfe  appears  to  be  in  all  the  agony 
imaginable,  lying  down  and  darting  up,  again  by 
fits,  oftentimes  drilcing  the  belly  with  his  hind 
foot*  and  oftentimes  rubbing  his  fundament 
againd  any  wall  or  pod  that  happens  to  be  near 
him;  and  when  there  are  great  quantities  of  thefe 
vermin,  efpecially  when  they  are  harboured  in  the 
great  gut,  they  then  come  away,  and  appear 
plentifully  in  the  dung; 

The  cure  confids  of  all  thofe  things  that  are 
proper  to  dedroy  the  vifcidities  in  the  bowels*  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  drengthen  the  domach ; for 
by  that  means  a horfe  digeds  his  hay  and  corn, 
and  nothing  but  the  groffer  parts  go  downwards 
into  the  guts,  fo  that  then  it  is  impodible  for  thofe 
vermin  to  be  eafily  engendered  there.  And  be- 
caufe  purging  is  of  the  mod  immediate  efficacy  in 
all  fuch  cafes,  it  is  therefore  proper  to  begin  the 
cure  that  way,  and  for  that  purpofe,  if  there  be 
no  obdrudtions  in  the  ftre'ight  gut,  which  may 
firft  require  the  ufe  of  clyfters,  we  recommend 
the  following : 

Take  jalap  in  powder,  and  fena,  of  each  one 
ounce;  boil  them  in  a quart  of  water,  to’ which 
add  buckthorn  fyrup,  four  ounces. 

Or, 

Take  rue  two  handfuls,  boil  it  in  two  quarts  of 
water  to  one  quart,  then  drain  it,  and  add  fal 

diuretic* 
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diuretic  and  fal  polychreft,  of  each  an  ounce. 
Let  your  horfe  be  kept  from  feeding  two  hours 
before  and  two  hours  after,  giving  him  mode- 
rate exercife  to  help  the  operation  of  the  phyfi£, 
and  at  night  he  may  have  fealded  bran  to  eat. 

But  the  following  are  the  proper  purges  to  de- 
ftroy  worms  and  wormy  matter,  that  have  mercu- 
rius  dulcis,  cinnabar  of  antimony,  or  asthiops- 
mineral,  joined  with  them  : 

Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes;  in  powder,  ten  drachms  ; 
cinnabar  of  antimony  and  mercurius  dulcis,  of 
each  three  drachms;  diagridium,  one  drachm  i 
oil  of  anifeeds,  two  drachms ; with  flour  and 
molafles  form  it  into  a pafte,  divide  it  into  two 
balls,  and  give  the  horfe  one  of  them  every 
other  evening. 

> • • ; * 7 / * , 

This  being  three  or  four  times  repeated,  will 
deftroy  all  manner  of  worms,  and  carry  off  that 
ilimy  matter  in  which  they  are  engendered,  and 
without  the  leafl  danger. 

The  mercurius  dulcis  may  be  had  at  any  chy- 
mill’s  of  apothecary’s ; as  for  the  asthiops,  it  is  made 
of  equal  parts  of  quickfilver  and  brimflone,  rub- 
bing them  in  a mortar  till  they  are  incorporated 
and  turned  to  a black  powder  * half  an  ounce 
made  into  a ball  with  flour  and  honey  may  be 
given  at  pleafurey  -for  a week  together,  one  every 
day. 

O o 
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After  ytmr  horfe  lias  been  fufficiently  purged 
with  the  remedies  bcfor'e  mentioned,  the  follow-* 
ing  powder  may  be  given  for  a Week  or  a fortnight, 
and  it  will  be  of  great  fervicc  to  deflroy  all  there-* 
mains  of  the  diftemper  : 

Take  galangal,  in  powder,  one  pound;  prepared 
tin,  half  a pound  ; aloes,  four  ounces  ; fal  po- 
lychreft,  fix  ounces  ; teflaceous  powders,  com- 
pound, twenty  ounces  ; mix  them  together  in 
a fine  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a clofe  bottle  for 
ufe.'  The  dole  is  three  ounces  mixed  into  a 
pafle  with  wheat  flour  and  molafTes,.  to  be  given 
every  evening. 

There  are  many  other  remedies  appropriated  to 
tfefiroy  Worms,  which  are  very  good  when  rightly 
applied,  as  a quart  of  beef  or  pork-pickle,  rue,  St. 
John’s  wort,  tops  of  broom,  male  fern,  favin, 
citron-feeds,  wormwood  and  wormfeed,  garlic, 
onions,  and  fuch  like  things  ; but  none  can  come 
up  to  mercurius  dulcis,  and  cinnabar  of  antimo- 
ny, or  the  asthiops-mineraly  for  immediate  effi- 
cacy. 

Some  of  the  farriers,  for  cheapnefs,  make  ufe 
of  alum,  black-fope,  burnt  vitriol,  and  fimilar 
articles;  fome  exhibit  eorrofive  fublimate,  or  red 
precipitate,  as  much  as  will  lay  Upon  a filver  pen-* 
ny  ; but  as  thefe  laft  medicines,  fuch  as  the  fubli- 
mate  or  red  precipitate,  cannot  be  ufed  internally 
without  great  danger,  efpecially  tobrutecreatures-, 

who 
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who  can  never  be  brought  to  take  what  may  be 
proper  to  carry  off  their  ill  effefts,  they  ought 
therefore  not  to  be  given  in  any  cafe  ; for  though 
they  may,  by  their  powerful  efficacy,  fucceed  in 
fome  circumftances  where  a horfe  happens  to  be 
robult  and  ftrong,  yet  when  it  is  otherwife,  if  they 
are  not  the  occahon  pf  fudden  diforders,  they 
will  lay  the  feeds  of  a bad  conftitution,  and  ren- 
der a horfe  unferviceable  for  the  future, 


SECT.  XXI . 

OF  CHOLICS,  OR  VIOLENT  PAIN  IN  THE  BOWELS, 


WE  have  already  taken  notice  that  moll  of 
the  difeales  of  the  guts  will  caufe  cho-r 
lie-pains  when  they  come  to  an  extremity;  but 
horfes,  who  are  oftentimes  under  the  dire&ion  of 
bad  managers,  and  are  thernfelves  only  guided 
by  inftinft,  muff  therefore  be  rendered  liable  to 
many  inconveniences,  and  to  none  more  than 
thofe  which  ffiew  thernfelves  immediately  in  the 
bowels ; for  the  drinking  cold  water  when  a horfe 
is  hot,  or  if  at  that  time  he  be  rode  deep  into  the 
water,  or  if  he  be  fuffered  to  cool  on  a fudden 
when  he  has  been  at  hard  exercife,  any  fuch  mif- 
management  very  frequently  brings  on  the  nioft 
mtqlerabjp  difprders,  as  we  daily  obfervp. 

Ooij  And 
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And  this  is  eafy.  to  be  accounted  for,  becaufe 
when  the  body  is  hot,  and  the  pores  open,  any 
fudden  cold  caufes  them  to  be  immediately  Ihut 
Up,  fo  that  all  the  corpmon  and  neceffary  dif- 
charge?  are  in  a great  meafure  hindered,  by  which 
means  the  vcffels  of  the  colon,  and  fometimes  of 
the  ftom^ch  ?md  other  bowels,  are  cramped, 
or  diftepded,  and  this  is  the  true  caufe  of  the 
pain,  and  likewife  of  the  wind  and  flatulency 
that  is  obfervable  in  fuch  cafes;  for  although 
wind  may  often  proceed  from  other  caufes,  as 
from  the  vifcidity  and  lliminefs  of  the  matter 
that  is  fometimes  harboured  in  the  bowels,  yet  in 
this  cafe  it  is  chiefly  occafioned  by  their  over  great 
relaxation,  whereby  they  lofe  their  tone  and  pe- 
riftal  tic  motion,  which  is  abfolutely  necelfary  to 
the  expulfion  of  the  wind  as  well  as  the  excre^ 
pients. 

As  for  the  figns  of  thefe  fudden  diforders,  they 
are  fufficiently  known  to  every  one  ; we  fhall 
therefore  proceed  to  the  cure. 

Fir  ft  of  all,  if  the  horfe  be  hot  and  feverifh,  as 
it  fometimes  happens,  a moderate  quantity  of 
blood  may  be  taken  from  the  neck-vein,  after 
which  a clyfter  ought  to  be  injedted,  and  fuch  a 
one  as  will  ftimulate  the  guts  and  promote  their 
periftaltic  motion  ; for  by  that  means  the  ex- 
crements and  wind  will  not  only  be  ejedted,  but 
the  ftagnant  blood  muft  alfo  be  forwarded ; for 

which 
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which  purpofe  nothing  can  be  more  fervicable 
than  a quart  of  emetic  wine,  given  luke-warm; 
but  becaufe  this  is  not  to  be  had  without  expence, 
it  would  therefore  be  worth  any  gentleman’s  while 
to  make  it,  and  keep  it  by  him,  and  that  is  eafily 
done,  only  by  infufmg  four  ounces  of  crocus  me- 
tallorum,  or  liver  of  antimony,  in  a gallon  of  ale 
for  feveral  days,  and  it  will  give  it  an  emetic  qua- 
lity. But  for  want  of  the  emetic  wine,  the  fol- 
lowing clyfter  may  be  ufed : 

Take  common  lalt,  one  pound  ; fweet  oil,  half  a 
pint ; aloes,  in  powder,  an  ounce  ; buckthorn 
fyrup,  fix  ounces ; mix  it  in  a quart  of  thin  gruel, 
and  give  it  warm. 

Or, 

Warm  a quart  of  pork  or  beef-pickle,  and  injefl 
it ; this  will  do  for  a Ihift,  when  nothing  elfe  is 

v 

at  hand. 

Let  either  of  thefe  be  given,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  horfe  moving  until  the  operation  is  quite  over, 
and  this  method  will  be  the  more  necelfary  if  the 
horfe  has  been  full  fed,  and  if  it  be  otherwife,  that 
he  was  empty  when  this  accident  happened  to 
him,  a clyfter  of  broth,  or  of  the  emollient  herbs 
and  brown  fugar,  or  molafles,  will  be  fufficient. 

After  the  purging  clyfter  has  finilhedits  opera- 
tion, fweat  ought  as  foon  aspoflible  to  be  promot- 
ed, and  that  very  plentifully. 

Take 
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Take  of  the  fope-pill,  half  an  ounce;  camphor, 
two  fcruples ; blend  them  together  into  a ball. 
This  is  to  be  given  the  lafl  thing  at  night,  and 
to  be  wafhed  down  with  a quart  of  warm  two- 
penny, 

And  to  comfort  his  bowels,  the  clyfter  preferr- 
ed in  the  preceding  Section,  to  eafe  violent  pains 
in  the  guts,  may  be  given  ; or  the  following  which 
is  of  like  efficacy,  and  will  alfo  help  to  promote 
the  fweat  ; 

Take  galangal,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; boil  it  in 
three  pints  of  water,  to  a pint  and  a half ; then 
ftrain  and  diftblve  in  it  venice-treacle,  fix 
ounces  ; to  which  add  a pint  of  Ipirit  of  wine. 

Let  this  be  given  milk-warm,  keeping  his  tail 
clofe  to  his  fundament  until  he  has  no  mo^ 
tioris  of  throwing  it  out.  But  a horfe  is  fome- 
times  fo  reftlefs  with  the  violence  of  thofe  pains, 
that  there  is  no  keeping  him  on  his  legs,  but  he 
throws  himfelf  down  every  minute,  and  home 
horfes  kill  themfelves  by  ftrjking  their  heads 
againft  the  walls,  who  otherwise  might  eafily  be 
recovered  if  they  could  be  managed.  Thefe  ought 
to  be  buried  in  a dunghill  all  but  the  head,  them 
oeingno  cafe  that  requires  that  kind  of  immediate 
fweating  more  than  this^  for  it  is  very  much  to  be 
fufpe&ed  that  the  giving  of  cold  water  to  a horle 
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When  he  is  hot,  and  wafhing  him  about  his  breaft 
and  belly,  may  often  caufe  an  immediate  founder- 
ing in  the  chelt,  and  this  feems  reafonable  enough 
from  the  extraordinary  working  and  heaving  of 
the  flanks,  which  is  obfervable  all.  on  a fudden  in 
foine  horfes  after  fuch  accidents; 

i _ . 
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S E C Ti  XXI L 

OF  TFlE  YELLOWS,  OR  JAUNDICE; 

NO  diftemper  happens  more  frequently  to 
horfes  than  tlie  jaundice  or  yellows,  and 
it  proceeds  from  obfirudlions  either  in  the  gall- 
pipej  caufed  by  flime  or  gritty  matter,  or  when 
the  roots  of  thofe  little  duels  that  open  into  that 
pipe  are  Hopped  by  the  like  matter,  orcomprefled 
by  a plenitude  and  fulnefs  of  the  blood-veffels 
that  lay  near  them; 

Sometimes  that  diftemper  proceeds  from  or  ac- 
eomp?nies  hard  and  fchirrous  obftruflions  in  the 
liver,  and  fomedmes  the  blood  will  be  tinfiured 
in  malignant  and  peftilential  fickneffes,  and  which 
Will  alio  happen  from  the  bite  of  an  adder,  or 
other  poi'foH  in  the  blood  ; the  liver  no  doubt 
may  be  inflamed  and  fwelled,  and  by  that  means 
bears  its  proportion  from  which  the  yellownefs 
happens  j but  as  this  is  only  a fymptom  which 
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may  be  removed  by  all  thofe  things  that  are  pro- 
per to  carry  off  the  fever^  and  as  we  have  already 
laid  down  fuch  methods  as  are  proper  in  fuch 
cales,  we  ihall  only  here  confider  it  as  any  other 
lecretion  that  is  obffrudted,  and  provide  fuch 
means  as  are  proper  to  open  the  faid  obftruc- 
tions. 

Whcri  the  gall-pipe.  Or  rather  when  the  roots 
of  its  common  du£ls,  are  any  way  retarded,  the 
matter  which  fhouldbe  converted  and  turned  into 
gall  is  taken  up  by  the  veins,  and  carried  back 
again  into  the  mafs  of  blood,  giving  it  a yellow 
tin&ute,  fo  that  all  the  parts  of  a horfe  that  have 
a capacity  of  {hewing  the  colour,  as  the  eyes,  the 
inhde  of  the  lip,  and  even  the  Haver  from  the 
mouth  will  appear  yellow ; but  as  this  d'ifeafe  is 
contrary  to  that  fort  of  fcourmg,  where  there  is  a 
profulion  of  the  gall,  and  there  being  little  or 
none  of  it  tranfmitted  into  the  guts,  the  excre- 
ments will  therefore  look  of  a light  pale  green, 
as  if  the  aliment  was  only  wafhed  in  the  guts. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,-  when  a horfe  has  the 
yellows,  he  turns  dull,  heavy,  and  fluggifh,  low- 
in  his  fpirits,  and  faint,  efpecially  when  he  is  put 
to  the  lcaff  exercife,  and  when  the  diftemper  has 
continued  fome  time  upon  him,  he  lofes  his  ap- 
petite, and  becomes  poor,  lean,  and  jaded. 

While  the  obff ructions  are  only  in  the  gall- 
paffages,  it  is  Cafy  enough  to  be  cured ; but  when' 

the 
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the  liver  is  indurated  and  hardened  near  thofe 
paffages,  as  it  fometimes  falls  out,  or  if  there  hap- 
pen irnpoflumations  or  ulcers,  the  cure  will  then 
be  very  doubtful  ; for  in  this  laft  cafe,  it  will  have 
all  the  fame  effefts  as  any  other  internal  walling 
ulcer;  and  in  the  other  cafe,  where  the  liver  is 
fcirrhous  and  hard,  thefe  obftructions  mud  alfo 
be  difficult,  becaufe  they  lie  out  of  the  reach  of 
maniial  operation,  and  alfo  of  external  applica- 
tions. 

But  ih  the  cure  we  lhall  beodn  with  its  firlb 

O 

flage,  when  we  only  fuppofe  the  gall-paffages 
obdrufted  as  above-mentioned;  and  to  remove 
the  obdru&ion,  purging  mud  in  the  fird  place  be 
necedary,  with  remedies  that  are  moderately  open- 
ingj  fuch  as  cannot  operate  too  dradic ; and  un- 
lefs  there  be  pain  and  indammation  in  the  liver, 
bleeding  will  do  but  little  fervice^  however  much 
it  is  in  vogue  in  fuch  cafes. 

Therefore  let  the  following  iiifufion  be  made  : 

Take  turmeric  iri  powder,  and  fenna>  of  each  twd 
ounces;  marlh-miillow  roots,  four  ounces;  fait  of 
tartar,  half  an  ounce  • put  them  into  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water,  with  four  ounces  of  white 
foap,  letting  it  dand  all  night,'  and  in  the  morn- 
ing give  it  the  horfe. 

Or: 

in  dead  of  this,  the  horfe  may  be  purged  three  or 
four  times  with  lix  drachms  of  Barbadoes  aloes^ 
8 P p 
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an  ounce  of  turmeric,  and  two  ounces  of 
Caflile  fopc,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  mo* 
laffes  and  wheat-flour,  to  make  a ball. 

After  purging  in  the  manner  we  have  prefcrib- 
ed,  the  horfe  may  have  now  and  then  a little 
fcalded  bran,  and  lometimes  boiled  barley  to  eat, 
and  his  water  may  have  conflantly  barley,  tur- 
meric, and  liquorice,  boiled  in  it,  till  he  recovers; 
and  a dofe  of  the  following  prefcription  may  be 
given  to  him  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  together, 
unlefs  the  purging  alone  removes  the  diflemper, 
as  it  fometimes  happens  in  the  beginning  : 

Take  the  whites  of  twenty-four  eggs,  and  three 
ounces  of  turmeric  in  powder,  beat  them  very 
well  together  in  a pint  of  pepper-mint  water; 
Caflile  fope,  an  ounce  and  a half,  dilfolved  in  a 
pint  of  warm  water ; when  cold,  mix  them 
together,  and  give  it  the  horfe  every  morning, 
for  ten  days. 

We  prefcribe  the  following  remedy,  which  fel- 
dom  or  never  fails  to  carry  off  the  yellows  before 
it  be  of  long  Handing  : 

Take  Caflile  fope  two  ounces,  diffolve  it  in  a fuf- 
ficient quantity  of  hot  water;  then  with  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  turmeric,  and  as  much 
honey,  make  it  into  a pafle,  and  form  a ball. 

This 
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This  mud  be  repeated  every  other  day,  for  a 
week  at  leafl ; but  in  this  cafe,  the  ufe  of  chewing- 
balls,  or  the  champing  of  green  juniper-wood, 
horfe-radifh,  or  any  fuch  thing  that  will  be  of 
efficacy  to  roufe  his  fpirits,  mult  needs  be  of 
great  fervicc  to  him  ; and  he  ought  alfo  to  have 
every  day  excrcife  given  him  in  proportion  to  his 
drength  and  ability  ; for  nothing  can  conduce 
more  to  affid  the  medicines  in  their  operation. 

But  when  the  yellows  proceed  frojm  ftony  and 
hard  obdruflions  in  the  liver,  which,  if  they  be 
liable  to  pain  and  'inflammation,  efpccially  upon 
the  lead  exercife,  and  you  may  obferve  him 
under  great  opprefTion,  and  will  often  turn  his 
head  towards  his  right  fide ; in  that  cafe  he 
mud  be  bled,  and  moderately  purged  with  the 
infufion  above  preferibed,  after  which  the  follow- 
ing fomentation  may  be  ufed: 

Take  camomile-flowers,  wormwood,  and  oak-bark, 
in  powder,  of  each  one  handful  ; boil  them  in 
a gallon  and  a half  of  water  to  one  gallon  then 
drain  them,  and  add  one  quart  of  the  dronged 
fpirit  of  wine. 

The  proper  way  to  ufe  this,  is  by  dipping 
woollen-cloths  into  it,  and  applying  it  pretty 
warm  and  often  to  the  parts  affected. 

If  this  fymptom  does  not  wear  off  in  a little 
time^  it  will  foon  caufe  the  horfe’s  death;  but  if 

it 
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it  is  removed,  and  the  horfe  continues  ftill  yel- 
low, or  if  the  diftemper  has  continued  obfli- 
nate  and  immoveable  notwithftanding  all  proper 
means  have  been  ufed,  recourfe  muft  then  be  had 
to  medicines  of  the  moft  powerful  efficacy,  fot; 
which  purpofe,  we  recommend  the  following 
purge : 

Take  aloes  in  powder,  ten  drachms;  mercurius 
dulcis,  three  drachms ; Caftile  fope  iliced,  two 
ounces,  and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  turme- 
ric-powder and  fweet-oil,  make  them  into  a 
ball. 

This  may  be  given  twice  a week,  according  as 
you  find  he  has  flrength  to  bear  them,  until  he 
has  been  fcoured  four  or  five  times,  after  which, 

. • ■«  t • . 

the  cinnabar  pills,  or  thofe  for  the  farcy,  may  be 
given,  and  their  ufe  continued  for  fome  confider- 
able  time  (if  your  horfe  be  worth  the  expence) 
but  efpecially  if  you  obferve  him  rather  to  mend 
than  grow  worfe;  and  this  method,  when  it  is 
rightly  followed,  will  be  found  to  be  the  moll 

rational  to  remove  all  obfiinate  difeafcs  of  the 

\ ; — * » 

liver. 
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SECT.  XXI II, 

/ 

OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  REII^S  OR  KID- 
NEYS, See. 

W£  find  in  the  books  of  farriers,  an  ac* 
count  of  ail  the  difeafes  of  the  reins 
and  bladder,  though  there  are  but  few  who  have 
delivered  them  in  any  regular  order;  and  indeed 
fome  of  them,  as  the  Hone  in  the  bladder.  See. 
are  but  feldom  met  with  ; we  iliall  therefore  make 
it  our  bufinefs  to  lpend  as  little  of  the  reader's 
time  as  poffible,  in  things  that  are  uncommon 
and  unprofitable ; however,  we  make  no  doubt 
but  fome  rare  and  unufual  inflances  of  ftones  and 
fiime  may  happen  to  thofe  creatures,  yet  the  molt 
common  are  only  thofe  that  proceed  from  cof- 
tivenefs,from  an  inflammation  or  ulceration  in  the 
jkidneys,  or  fome  defeat  in  the  bladder,  or  in  the 
urine  itfelf;  what  relates  to  the  pain  or  lloppage 
of  water  caufed  by  coflivenefs,  has  already  been 
difeuffed  under  that  head,  as  it  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted a difeafe  in  thofe  parts,  but  only  a fymp- 
tom  of  another  difeafe,  and  is  removed  as  foon  as 
that  ceafes ; we  fhall  therefore,  in  the  enfuing  fee- 
only  confider  a ffoppage  or  a pain  in  making 
Water,  when  the  difeale  is  confined  to  the  reins 
and  palfages  of  the  urine. 
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SECT.  XXIV, 

OF  THE  STRANGUARY. 

npH OU G H this  difeafe  happens  mod  fre- 
f quently  when  there  is  an  obdru&ion  of 
the  dnng  hardened  and  indurated  in  the  dreight- 
gut,  as  we  have  obferved,  yet,  when  it  proceeds 
fiom  another  caufe,  it  is  moPi  likely  to  be  occa- 
honed  either  by  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder, 
or  ulcer  in  the  kidneys  ; for  when  there  happens 
to  be  an  ulcer  in  thofe  parts,  the  fharpnefs  of  the 
matter  proceeding  from  thence,  may  no  doubt 
caufe  pain  when  it  paffes  into  the  urethra,  by 
abrading  and  carrying  off  the  mucus  that  fhould 
defend  that  fenfible  part,  fo  that  a horfe  in  this 
cafe  mud  dale  in  pain,  and  as  this  will  alfo  caufe 
an  inflammation  there,  indead  of  Aaling  freely, 
he  will  often  dribble. 

An  inflammation  in  thofe  parts  arifing  from 
any  other  caufe,  as  hard  riding,  too  long  a deten- 
tion of  his  urine  has  generally  the  fame  effect ; 
but  an  inflammation  of  this  kind  happens  the 
more  readily,  if  there  be  a lentor  of  the  dung. 

To  remove  all  fuch  diforders,  it  will  be  necefr 
f ary  to  give  emollient  foftening  clyders  made  of  a 
decoction  of  mallows,  marfh-mallows,  mercury, 
camomile,  and  the  like,  with  a mixture  of  oils 

and, 
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and  other  flippery  things,  or  clyfters  made  of  fat 
broths  j and  to  make  them  a little  purgative,  com- 
mon treacle  or  manna  may  be  diflblved  in  them, 
to  the  quantity  of  fix  ounces  or  half  a pound. 

Half  an  ounce  of  fal  pruncllae  or  purified  nitre, 
may  be  dilfolved  in  his  water  for  two  or  three 
days  together,  or  two  ounces  of  crude  tartar  may 
be  boiled  in  it.  But  if  after  hard  riding  you 
have  reafon  to  fufpeff  an  inflammation  in  the 
kidneys,  the  bladder,  or  urinary  paflages,  which 
mull  at  the  lame  time  be  accompanied  with  fe- 
verilh  fymptoms,  it  will  then  be  very  proper  to 
take  blood  from  the  neck-vein,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
clyfters  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  you  lhall  fee 
occafion;  and  if  you  have  reafon  to  fear  an  ulcer 
in  the  kidneys,  in  that  cafe  all  cleanfing  balfamic 
medicines  are  to  be  complied  with,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  we  chiefly  recommend  the  following  balls  : 

Take  Caftile  fope  one  pound,  cut  up  thin,  and 
diflolved  in  a fmall  quantity  of  hot  water;  to 
which  add  fal  polychreft,  half  a pound,  in  fine 
powder;  feeds  of  fenugreek  and  linfeed,  of  each 
fix  ounces;  lalt  of  tartar,  three  ounces;  crude 
opium,  one  bunce  and  a half ; beat  them  into  a 
mafs  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fpirit  of  tur- 
pentine. Two  ounces  of  this  may  be  made 

into  a ball  and  given  to  the  horfe  early  every 
morning. 
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OF  AN  IMMODERATE  DISCHARGE  OF  URINE, 
AND  STALING  OF  BLOOD. 

A Copious  flux  of  urine  happens  when  the 
ferumof^the  blood  is  too  much  attenuated 
and  thin,  or  when  the  pores  of  the  fkin  are 
conftringed  and  fliut  up,  or  when  the  renal 
duels  (viz.  the  frnall  canals  that  open  into  the 
hollow  part  or  bafon  of  the  kidneys)  are  over 
extended  and  dilated/  whereby  the  ferum  is  fepa- 
rated  in  too  great  a quantity  from  the  kidneys. 

The  fil'd  is  when  the  ferous  parts  of  the  blood 
are  exceedingly  attenuated,  and  the  general  caufe  is 
by  travelling  in  hot  weather,  or  eating  hot  or  fpi- 
rituous  herbs  in  the  beginning  of  the  graft  feafon 
and  we  have  already  obferved,  that  the  pores  of 
the  fkin  are  mod  ordinarily  obftraded  and  fhut 
up  by  the  riight  fogs;  or  expohng  a horfe  to  the 
cold  when  he  has  been  over  heated  ; and  the 
renal  duds  may  be  dilated  and  extended  by 
eating  fnow  with  the  graft  in  winter,  which  is  faid 
to  abound  greatly  with  nitre,  or  it  ntay  be 
caufed  by  drinking  too  much  water  of  any  kind, 
efpeeia'lly  when  a horfe  is  put  to  hard  exercife, 
for  by  that  means  it  fuddenly  precipitates  and  falls 
downwards  in  a too  great  quantity  into  the 

, reins/ 
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reins,  fo  that  the  above-mentioned  du6ts  become 
widened  beyond  their  ufual  dimenfions. 

After  this  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  underltand 
how  a horfe  comes  to  Hale  blood*  for  though  blood 
may  fometimes  proceed  from  an  ulceration  of  the 
kidneys;  when  they  are  worn  add  abraded  by  fand 
or  gritty  matter,  or  by  the  acrimony  and  fharp- 
hefs  of  the  corruption  that  proceeds  from  the  ul- 
fcer;  yet  the  moll  ufual  caufe  of  ftaling  blood 
happeris  when  the  renal  du£ts  have  been  over 
diftended  by  aiiy  df  the  caufes  before-men- 
tioned * and  blbod  for  the  moll  part  follows  a too 
great  profufion  of  Urine*  though  this  is  very  fel- 
dom  attended  to  by  farriers. 

As  td  the  cilre,  whether  there  be  dnly  a 
great  profufion  of  urine,  or  a flux  of  the  blood,  it 
is  to  be  performed  chiefly  by  medicines  that 
ftrengtheii  and  agglutinate;  and  likeWife  by  fuch 
things  as  will  divert  the  humours  another  way,  by 
opening  the  pores ; only*  in  cafe  of  blood,  a vein 
fhould  by  all  means  be  opened  hi  the  neck  or 
bread;  td  make  as  fpeedy  a revulfiort  as  poffible  ; 
becaufe  this  kind  of  haemdrrhage  proves  fome- 
times fatal  to  horfes,  and  that  very  fuddenly. 

After  bleeding;  a coaling  purge,  wherein  fal  po-^ 
lychrefl  of  fal  prunellte  has  been  diflblved*  will 
be  very  convenient;  as  the  following : 

Take  fal  pruned®  and  fal  polychreft;  of  each  one 
Ounce  ; veleres,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; bar- 
8 Qjj  ley- water* 
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ley-water,  one  quart  ; honey,  half  a pound  j. 
made  warm,  and  given  early  in  the  morning 
for  two  or  three  days. 

Or, 

1 ake  rhubarb  and  jalap,  in  powder,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  ; fait  of  nitre,  one  ounce;  with  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  honey  and  flour,  make  them 
into  a ball,  to  be  given  as  above ; be  careful  that 
the  horfes  have  warm  mafhes  of  bran  and  wa- 
ter during  the  operation  of  the  phyfic. 

But  if  the  flux  of  blood  be  violent,  take  two 
ounces  of  fait  or  fugar  of  lead,  and  diffolve  it  in  a 
quart  of  vinegar  or  verjuice  ; and  apply  it  cold  to 
his  bread  and  it  will  flop  it  immediately,  unlefs 
it  proceeds  from  fome  pretty  large  branch  of  an 
artery,  and  in  that  cafe,  unlefs  the  rupture  be 
in  the  urinary  paffage,  where  it  may  be  reached 
by  a flyptic  injection,  it  will  readily  prov$  mor- 
tal. 

If  your  horfe  has  got  a fever,  his  feeding  mull 
be  very  moderate  ; if  he  has  no  other  accident  be- 
fides  a flux  of  urine,  he  may  be  indulged  to  feed 
fomewhat  more  liberally,  and  among  his  oats  may 
be  flrewed  the  feeds  of  melons,  gourds,  or  white- 
poppies  ; three  or  four  of  the  heads  of  the  faid 
poppies  with  the  feeds  may  be  cut  to  pieces  and 
boiled  in  his  water,  which  will  give  it  no  difagree- 
able  tafle.  You  may  alfo  give  him  now  and  then 
half  a pint  of  fweet-oil,  for  all  thofe  things  are 

very 
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very  proper,  and  they  will  help  to  blunt  the  af- 
perity  and  lharpnefs  of  the  urine ; but  care  mud  be 
taken  not  to  let  him  drink  too  much  water,  but 
rather  give  it  him  the  oftener,  unlefs  it  be  foften- 
ed  in  the  manner  we  have  directed. 


SECT.  XXVI. 


OF  THE  COLT-EVIL,  SHEDDING  OF  THE  SEED, 
AND  MATTERING  OF  THE  YARD. 

THE  diforder  called  the  colt-evil  is  a conti- 
nued ftiffnefs  in  a horfe’s  yard,  and  is  fo 
called  becaufe  it  is  a difeafe  incident  to  colts,  and 
is  brought  upon  them  by  having  their  full  liberty 
with  mares  while  they  are  not  able  to  cover  them; 
but  the  difeafe  which  generally  goes  under  that 
denomination  in  this  kingdom,  is  no  other  than  a 
fwelling  of  the  fheath. 

It  may  be  ealily  cured  in  the  beginning,  only  by 
bathing  the  fheath  with  fome  warm  fomentation, 
made  of  emollient  herbs,  &c.  as  mallows, 
marfh-mallows,  wormwood,  camomile,  oak-bark, 
and  the  like,  with  a mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
but  if  you  find  the  fwelling  pretty  hard,  and  that 
there  are  the  figns  of  heat  and  inflammation,  fie 
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ought  to  £)e  both  bled  and  purged,  and  his  yard 
tied  up  to  his  belly,  making  a hole  in  the  bandage 
for  the  pafTage  of  the  water. 

The  Shedding  of  the  feed,  if  a horfe  happens  to 
have  any  fuch  difeafe,  may  be  eafily  known  by  a 
weaknefs  and  debility;  but  that  which  farriers 
bring  under  this  denomination,  is  only  Some  weak- 
ness of  the  reins,  occafioned  by  a ftrain,  or  violent 
exercife,  or  the  Solution  of  a cold,  which  is  Some- 
times followed  by  a running  at  the  yard- 

But  the  cure  is  the  Same,  whether  it  be  feed  or 
pnly  rnattpr  from  the  reins,  and  may  be  performed 
by  oply  once  or  twice  purging,  and  the  ufe  of  tur- 
pentine balls,  as  the  following : 

Take  Venice  turpentine,  half  a pound;  boil 
it  in  water  till  it  is  quite  of  a hard  confift- 
ence.  The  dofe  is  the  fize  of  a large  walnut, 
dipped  in  Sweet-oil,  every  morning  and  even- 
ing? 

i 


The  mattering  of  the  yard  proceeds  Sometimes 
from  the  fharp  frofty  air  caufing  an  ulceration,  but 
chiefly  when  a horfe  hag  hurt  himSelf  by  being  too 
eager  in  covering  a mare,  for  as  the  yard  is  of  a 
loofe  and  Spongy  fubftance,if  it  therefore  happens 
to  be  bruifed,  it  eafily  becomes  fore  and  ulcerated, 
and  when  the  Skin  is  only  fretted  off  from  any 


of  it,  from  thence  iSTues  a considerable 
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difcharge  of  foetid  {linking  matter,  and  may  be  of 
ill  confequence  if  due  care  be  not  taken,  though 
at  firft  it  ipay  be  cured  by  bleeding  only,  and 
bathing  the  part  with  warm  fpirit  of  wine ; but 
the  bed  way  pf  ufiqg  the  fpirit  is  to  take  him  out 
of  the  ftable,  for  when  thefe  are.  applied  to  fo  fen-* 
Able  a part  as  the  yard,  the  fmartipg  pain  will  be 
apt  to  make  frim  lame  himfelf  unlefs  he  has  room  $ 
but  that  does  not  laft  above  one  minute. 

If  the  ulcer  or  excoriation  be  inwards,  which 
can  only  be  diftinguiflied  by  the  matter  proceed-? 
ing  from  the  urinary  paifage,  and  not  from  the 
pain  in  ftaling,  as  the  farriers  fuppofe;  for  the  lead 
fore  outwards,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  accompanied 
with  inflammation,  will  exhibit  the  fame  figns, 
as  the  urine  pafles  through  the  inflamed  parts ; 
in  that  cafe,  the  following  mixture  may  be  injefl- 
ed  three  or  four  times  a day,  and  it  will  foon 
cure  hfm  of  that  fymptom, 

Take  the  yelk  of  an  egg  and  two  ounces  of  Venice 
turpentine,  beat  them  up  in  a mortar  till  well 
incorporated,  theq  add  a pint  of  rofe-water,  and 
mix  them  toge  ther,  after  which  add  four  ounces 
pf  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine. 

Put  the  whole  mixture  into  a phial,  ihaking  it 
j&s  often  as  you  have  occafion  to  ufeit. 
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SECT.  XXV II. 

OF  THE  DROPSY. 

ALL  our  Englifli  authors,  and  fome  Italians, 
have  enumerated  a dropfy  among  the  dif- 
e^fes  of  horfes,  and  fome  affirm  pofitively  that 
they  have  cured  it  in  all  its  different  kinds  ; but 
that  which  chiefly  happens  to  horfes  is  what  the 
farriers  call  the  univcrfal  dropfy , and  ffiews  itfelf 
more  or  lefs  in  all  the  external  parts  of  the  body, 
but  efpecially  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  they  are 
the  moft  dependent ; and  we  have  obferved,  in 
cafes  of  the  greafe,  when  that  happens  both  before 
and  behind,  it  generally  proceeds  from  a dropfical 
difpofition, 

The  caufe  is  from  all  kinds  of  ill-ufage,  but  ef- 
pecially from  bleeding  and  purging  horfes  beyond 
their  Arength  ; for  thefe  unfeafonable  evacuations 
render  the  blood  languid  and  flow  in  its  motion, 
and  for  want  of  fpirits  it  has  not  force  enough  to 
reach  the  paffages  of  the  fkin  fo  as  to  make  the 
ufual  difeharge,  but  its  ferous  parts  burft  through 
the  fmall  veffels,  and  are  depofited  under  the  fkin 
or  the  flefhy  pannicle. 

The  figns  are  alaffitude  and  wearinefs,  fairitnefs 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  a 
change  of  a horfe’s  natural  colour,  as  from  bay  to 

dunt 
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dun,  01“  from  black  to  a duflcifhnefs,  and  from 
white  to  an  afhy  complexion,  and  the  like ; his 
hair  will  ihed  with  the  leaf!  rubbing,  and  the  pits 
of  your  fingers  will  remain  wherever  there  is  a 
fwelling. 

It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  when  a droplical 
horfe  lies  down,  he  does  not  gather  his  limbs 
round  together  as  a horfe  that  is  free  from  that  in- 
difpofition,  but  becaufe  of  their  ftiffnefs  fp reads 
them  out  at  their  full  length. 

Although  purging  to  excefs  is  fometimes  the 
caufe  of  this  diftemper,  by  reafon  it  diverts  the 
blood  of  its  fpirituous  and  balfamic  parts,  yet,  to 
attenuate  the  vifcidities  of  its  ferum,  and  to  make 
a difcharge  of  what  is  fuperduous,  purging  mull 
again  be  made  ufe  of,  and  when  that  is  performed 
with  proper  medicines,  it  is  of  no  fmall  moment  in 
the  cure  ; but  thefe  mult  be  fuch  as,  beflaes  their 
purging  quality,  are  prepared  fo  as  to  communicate 
warmth  and  vigour  to  the  blood,  &c.  for  which 
purpofe  the  following  is  chiefly  to  be  preferred  : 

T ake  of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; gam- 
boge and  precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony,  of 
each  two  drachms  ; turbeth  mineral,  one 
drachm  ; gum  guaiacum,  half  an  ounce  ; with 
wheat  flour  and  molafles  make  them  into  a 
ball. 

They 
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They  mull  be  repeated  every  other  day,  for  4 
fortnight  or  longer,-  and  on!  thofe  days  he  does  not 
purge,  an  ounce  or  fix  drachms  of  antimony  may 
be  given  him  ; and  becaufe  ftveatingis  alfo  of  the 
greateft  fervice  when  it  can  be  promoted,  the  fol- 
lowing ball  may  be  given  and  repeated  as  often 
as  there  is  oceafion  : 

Take  fope-pill,  half  art  ounce  i Camphor  and  fait 
of  hartshorn,  of  each  half  a drachm ; make  them 
into  a ball  for  one  dofe,  and  Wafh  it  down  with 
a quart  of  warm  ale. 

But  if  this  proves  irifufficient  to'  raife  a fweat, 
he  fnay  be  covered  in  a dunghill. 

Some  particular  regard  is  alfo  to  be  had  to  a 
horfe^s  diet  in  this  cafe}  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  feed  him  high ; yet  while  he  undergoes  fo  much 
cleanfing  by  purging,  fweat,  and  other  evacua- 
tions, his  aliment  Ihould  be  fomewhat  propor- 
tioned to  it,  and  therefore  he  fhould  be  allowed  a 
quartern  of  cleari  oats  every  day,  after  the  opera- 
tion of  his  phyfiq  with  an  ounce  of  the  feeds  of 
dwarf  elder,  and  two  ounces  of  caraway-feeds 
ftrewed  among  therm 
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SECT.  xxvnh 

OF  A HORSE  THAT  IS  HIDE-BOUND; 

WHEN  a horfe,  after  hard  exefcife  br  from 
an  accident  in  being  chilled,  grows  fo 
lean,  and  his  flefh  fo  much  funk  that  his  Ikin  ad- 
heres clofe  to  his  bones,  he  is  then  faid  to  be  hide- 
bound ; but  this  is  not  properly  to  be  termed  a 
difeafe,  when  it  may  be  made  up  by  feeding;  but 
when  a horfe  after  good  keeping  continues  in  the 
lame  condition,  we  may  then  very  reafonably  fup- 
pofe  him  to  lie  under  fome  inward  indifpolition^ 
and  in  this  refpefl  it  may  proceed  from  divers 
taufes,  as  when  the  excrements  by  dung  and  urine 
are  over  much  increafed,  and  the  pores  of  the  Ikin 
obflrufled,  or  when  the  entrance  into  the  la6leal 
or  milky  velfels  are  fluffed  by  adhefive  gluey 
matter*  or  from  any  other  augmented  fecretion, 
or  any  large  difcharge,  whereby  fuch  a derivation 
is  made  as  hinders  the  blood  from  reaching  the 
extreme  and  outward  parts;  for  by  that  means  the 
velfels  and  mufcular  fibres  become  contrafted  and 
fhrunk  to  the  bones  for  want  of  their  due  nourifhw 
ment,  and  as  the  juices  in  thofe  parts  become  alfb 
vifcid*  the  Ikin  is  thereby  as  it  were  glued  to  the 
fubjacent  flefh.' 
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And  therefore,  to  form  a right  judgement  of  thh 
diftemper,  the  farrier  ought  to  examine  carefully 
both  into  the  quantity  and  quality  of  what  a horfe 
voids  from  him  ; for  we  have  known  a hide-bound 
horfe  dung  often,  and  his  excrements  loft  like  that 
of  a cow,  and  yet  not  come  dire&ly  to  a lax  or 
loofenefs;  and  we  knew  another  very  coftive, 
but  when  he  had  a beginning  glanders,  which 
was  the  caufe  of  his  diftemper,  though  in  the  pro- 
cefs  of  the  difeafe,  that  the  matter  came  more 
plentifully,  his  flein  grew  very  loofe  and  thin, 
which  is  eafy  to  be  accounted  for;  and  a horfe 
may  no  doubt  alfo  become  hide-bound  from  the 
other  caufes  above-mentioned;  and  ftnee  this  is 
properly  an  effe£i  of  fome  other  difeafe,  therefore 
whatever  cures  that,  when  it  is  once  found  out, 
will  foon  loofen  a horfe 's  hide  ; as  for  inftance,  ' 
when  a horfe  voids  too  much  dung,  a flop  is  put 
thereunto  with  proper  remedies,  which  aftringe 
and  dry  up  the  belly ; or  when  a horfe  ftales  too 
much,  or  if  the  paffages  of  the  chyle  are  obftru&ed, 
whatever  carries  off  thefe  obftru6tions,  or  puts  a 
flop  to  the  fuperfluous  evaluation,  will  caufe  the 
blood  to  flow  in  greater  quantity  into  the  proper 
veffels,.by  which  means  the  fhrunk  and  depreffed 
fibres  will  by  degrees  be  extended  to  their  ufual 
dimerrfions but  if  the  farrier  be  at  a-  lofs  to  judge 
rightly  in  thofe  cafes,  he  can  hardly  do  amifs  if 
he  adminifters  the  fame  remedies  we  have  laid 
down  for  the  cure  of  the  yellows,  for  there  are 

but 
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but  few  hide-bound  horfes  which  they  will  not 
I'ecov.er,  unlefs  there  be  an  inward  decay  and 
' wafte. 

r • ' 

But  while  proper  means  are  ufed  inwardly,  be- 
sides good  dr  effing,  fomentations  may  be  ufed 
outwardly,  fuch  as  are  made  of  iuccory,  harts- 
tongue,  agrimony,  St.  John’s  wort,  bay-leaves, 
balm,  mint,  penny-royal,  rue,  fage,  rofemary, 
thyme,  the  roots  of  grafs-madder,  eringo,  or  fuch 
of  them  as  can  eafdy  be  had ; let  twelve  handfuls 
be  boiled  in  two  gallons  of  water,  or  lee?  of  wine, 
and  taking  as  many  of  the  ingredients  in  your 
hand  as  you  can  grafp,  rub  all  the  body  with  it 
as  hot  as  you  are  able  to  bear;  after  which  take 
ointment  of  marffi-mallows,  and  oil  of  rue,  of  each 
equal  parts;  with  thefe  chafe  his  belly,  and  all 
about  his  throat  and  jaws,  or  wherever  the  hide  is 
much  fhrunk,  then  cover  him  with  an  old  ffieet 
dipped  in  the  liquor,  being  firft  wrung  out,  bind- 
ing over  all  a warm  quilt  or  rug. 

This  may  be  repeated  for  the  fpace  of  three  or 
four  da^s,  and  it  will  help  to  draw  the  fpirits  and 
nourilhment  to  the  dry  fkin,  though  it  will  do  but 
little  fervice,  unlefs  the  inward  obftruCtions  be 
alfo  removed. 

But  as  for  a tired  lean  horfe,  who  has  no  in- 
ward indifpofition,  we  would  never  advife  any  one 
to  tamper  with  him,  otherwife  than  by  obferving 
a due  care  in  his  feeding,  dreffing,  and  exercife ; 
for  in  this  cafe,  while  we  only  fuppofe  a horfe ’s 
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body  Ihrunk  and  deprelfed  by  the  continual  dis- 
charges from  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  the  other 
excretions  during  his  daily  and  continued  labour, 
and  the  want  of  fufficient  food  to  make  up  thofe 
Ioffes,  it  is  very  certain  thefe  may  be  repaired  by 
food  and  eafe;  but  as  in  this  cafe  the  velfels  are 
contra&ed  and  lelfened  in  their  fize  and  capacity, 
his  food  ought  at  firft  to  be  but  moderate,  other- 
wife  a larger  quantity  of  blood  will  be  tranfmitted 
into  thefe  velfels  than  they  are  capable  at  once  to 
receive,  which  mull  needs  be  the  occafion  of 
many  diforders,  and  will  caufe  an  over  plenitude 
in  the  extreme  parts,  and  fo  by  its  redundancy 
overburthen  and  load  the  principal  bowels, 

And  this  is  truly  the  reafon  why  lean  and  tired 
holies,  who  have  been  fuddenly  fattened  by 
jockeys,  become  fuch  jades,  turn  broken-^winded 
or  lame,  or  lofe  their  eye-light  uppn  the  leall 
fervice ; while  the  main  lludy  of  thofe  perfons  is 
(as  every  one  fufficiently  knows)  only  to  make 
them  look  fat  and  plump,  they  foften  all  their 
food,  that  it  may  digelt  foon,  and  turn  the  fooner 
to  blood,  and  allow  them  no  manner  of  exercife, 
being  fenfible  that  any  fuch  method  would  foon 
turn  to  their  own  detriment. 

But  to  apply  this  more  particularly  to  our  pre- 
fent  purpofe,  a lean  horfe  fhould  have  his  exercife 
and  food  increafed  by  degrees,,  and  juftly  pro- 
portioned to  the  augmentation  of  his  llrength  ; 
^nd  becaufe  of  the  contra&ion  and  want  of  capa- 
city 
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city  which  we  have  obferved  to  he  in  the  blood- 
velfels  of  fuch  horfes,  his  exercife  fhould  always 
he  given  him  fo  as  he  may  roll  fome  time  before 
he  has  his  feeding  of  oats ; becaufe  exercife,  by 
thinning  the  blood,  and  making  it  take  up  more 
fpace  in  the  canals,  may  therefore,  befides  other 
injuries  to  which  it  expofes  a lean  hide-bound 
horfe,  caufe  more  than  ordinary  lenfe  of  fulnefs, 
by  di  {lending  the  blood-veffels  of  the  ftomach, 
which  are  in  that  part  very  fmall,  and  therefore 
hurt  digeflion;  whereas,  if  he  be  fuffered  to  (land 
fome  time  before  an  empty  rack,  or  only  to  eat  a 
little  frelh  hay,  until  the  additional  motion  of  the 
blood  be  decreafed,  and  the  veffels  become  fub^ 
lided  by  a gradual  running  off  of  the  blood,  a 
horfe  will  then  become  lightfome,  and  able  to 
digeft  his  food,  fo  as  it  may  be  converted  to  true 
and  folid  nourifhment.  And  for  the  fame  reafons, 
a horfe  in  this  condition  ought  never  to  be  taken, 
out  foon  after  feeding,  but  upon  neceffity,  and 
then  he  fhould  only  be  walked  gently,  as  every 
meal  makes  a frefh  augmentation  of  the  blood; 
and  indeed  at  all  times  his  exercife  fhould  be 
gentle  and  eafy,  until  his  veffels  are  rendered  ca- 
pacious, and  ftrong  enough  to  bear  the  fudden 
Tallies  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  offices  of  fecre- 
tjon  have  alfo  acquired  a fufficient  aptitude  to 
make  their  difcharges  as  regular  and  as  nearly 
proportionable  as  may  be  to  the  quantity  of  his 
food. 


And 
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And  this  raufl  certainly  be  the  true  reafon  of 
fattening  and  hardening  a lean  hide-bound  horfe, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  bringing  a lean  horfe  into 
good  cafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  rendering  him 
robuft  and  flrong,  and  able  to  bear  the  hardeft 
labour,  efpecially  if  good  rubbing  and  drefiing,  to 
promote  the  difeharges  of  the  fkin,  be  frequently 
made  ufe  of. 

But  notwithflanding  thefe  rules  are  what  we 
can  warrant  to  be  fufficiently  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  mechanifm  in  all  bodies  whatfoever,  yet, 
becaufe  the  animal  fyftem  is  fo  much  complicated 
whereby  one  horfe  alfo  differs  from  another,  every 
man’s  own  diferetion  mufl  therefore,  in  the  main, 
guide  him  as  to  particulars.  What  we  have  here 
obferved  in  general,  has  been  chiefly  calculated 
with  an  eye  to  thofe  horfes  that  are  of  a tender  and 
delicate  frame,  and  not  to  fuch  as  are  naturally 
hardy,  though  thefe  may  alfo  in  fome  circum- 
fiances  require  fuc'h  care  to  be  had  of  them. 


SECT*  XXIX : 

OF  THE  FARCY,  OR  LEPROSY. 
f HHERE  is  no  diflemper  which  has  tried  the 


fkill  and  invention  of  farriers  more  than 


the  farcy  ; the  writers  of  the  lower  rank,  as  Mark- 


ham 
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ham  and  De  Grey,  and  thole  who  have  borrowed 
till  their  knowledge  from  them,  have  no  otherwile 
accounted  for  it,  than  that  it  proceeds  from  cor- 
rupt blood,  and  that  it  is  the  moll  loathfome  of  all 
diftempers,  brought  upon  a horfe  by  infection,  or 
by  eating  unwholelome  food,  or  by  lying  in 
(wine's  litter,  and  from  fuch  like  caufes  ; neither 
have  thofe  of  better  account  mended  the  matter 
very  much,  having  only  amufed  their  readers  with 
a falfe  and  unintelligible  philofophy. 

The  Sieur  de  Solleyfell  defines  it  to  be  an  ulcer 
caufed  by  the  corruption  of  the  blood,  and  that 
by  a certain  poifon  which  is  more  or  lefs  malig- 
nant, and  confequently  makes  the  horfe’s  condi- 
tion either  hopeful  or  altogether  defperate  j and 
after  a Ihort  theory  built  upon  the  writings  of 
fome  phyficians,  but  no  way  applicable  to  the  far- 
cy, he  has  thefe  words : 

<c  For  a brief  explanation  of  the  nature  of  that 
poifon,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  a 
venomous  llream  of  certain  corrupt  fpirits,  which 
penetrate  the  parts  of  a horfe's  body,  as  the  light 
of  the  fun  palfes  through  a glafs  ; thefe  fpirits  are 
a fort  of  ferment,  that  breed  corruption  in  what- 
ever part  they  attack.” 

But  this  explanation  is  not  only  imperfedl,  but 
altogether  unintelligible;  his  comparifon  being  no 
way  agreeable  to  his  own  ideas  and  notions  of 

that 
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that  poifon,  nor  indeed  deducible  from  thofe 
caufes  which  he  himfelf  has  enumerated  as  the 
chief  occafion  of  the  farcy ; for  he  obferves  that  it 
is  fometimes  communicated  by  contagion  from 
an  infected  horfe,  the  eating  too  great  a quantity 
of  new  oats,  or  new  hay,  violent  exercife  in  hot 
weather,  and  even  once  hard  riding ; hurts  and 
wounds  made  by  foul  inftruments,  fuch  as  fpurs*, 
bits,  &c.  the  too  great  abundance  of  blood,  and 
prepofterous  and  too  hafty  diligence  in  fattening 
tired,  lean,  and  over-heated  horfes  ; but  it  is  very 
certain  none  of  thefe  caufes  will  produce  fuch  a 
poifon  as  can  penetrate  the  parts  of  a horfe’s  body 
in  the  manner  he  has  deferibed;  and  indeed  thofe 
poifons  that  are  of  the  moll  volatile  and  corrolive 
nature,  though  their  effe&s  are  fudden,  yet  their 
operations  are  perfeflly  mechanical,  as  may  be 
feen  by  any  one  who  is  able  to  perufe  Dr.  Mead's 
Elfays  on  Poifon,  where  all  thofe  things  are  clear- 
ly and  intelligibly  explained. 

We  lhall  therefore  endeavour  to  account  for 
the  farcy  in  a way  that,  we  hope,  will  be  thought 
more  rational  than  what  any  of  our  authors  have 
hitherto  advanced  j and  whatever  regard  he  had  to 
the  procatar&ic  or  remote  caufes  of  that  diftem- 
per,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  its  immediate 
caufe  is  a languid  and  heavy  motion  of  the  blood, 
and  other  juices  contained  in  the  fmall  velfels  of 
the  extreme  and  outward  parts  of  a horfe’s  body, 

and 
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and  that  it  has  its  chief  feat  in  the  fkin  and  flefliy 
pannicle. 

But  before  we  proceed  farther,  we  fhall  take 
notice  that  moft  authors  have  divided  the  farcy 
into  divers  kinds,  viz.  the  wet,  the  dry,  the  in- 
ward, the  flying  farcy,  the  corded  farcy,  the  farcy 
that  puts  forth  red  or  yellowifh  flefh,  and  that 
which  is  of  a livid  and  black  colour,  refembling  a 
hen’s  fundament; 

The  wet  and  the  dry  only  differ  as  there  is  more 
or  lefs  moiflure  in  the  ulcers  and  parts  where  it 
is  feated  ; the  flying  farcy,  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance fometimes  in  one  place  and  fome- 
times  in  another;  and  the  inward  farcy,  which 
is  faid  only  to  be  felt  in  the  bread,  but  does 
not  elevate  the  fkin,  and  is  obferved  often  to  dis- 
appear on  a hidden,  and  become  the  immediate 
caufe  of  heknefs ; though  either  of  thefe  may  de- 
generate to  a true  farcy,  yet  while  they  are  not 
fixed,  but  endued  with  properties  altogether  fo- 
reign to  this  terrible  diforder,  they  cannot  rightly 
be  brought  under  that  denomination,  but  ought 
rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  refembling  thofe  erup- 
tions on  the  human  body  which  happen  in  vio- 
lent colds,  or  malignant  diforders,  and  are  curable 
as  fuch  ; all  the  other  kinds  are  only  different  ef- 
feffs  of  that  Which  makes  its  firft  appearance  like 
a knotted  cord,  and  it  is  this  fort  alone  which, 
properly  fpeaking,  conftitutes  a true  farcy.  In 
What  manner  fuch  a diforder  can  happen  to  a 
8 S s horfe, 
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horfe,  and  produce  thofe  cffc£ts  we  daily  obferve 
from  it,  dial  I be  explained  in  this  Se&ion. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  that  the  farcy 
has  its  chief  feat  in  the  fkin,  and  thin  mufcular 
panriicle  which  lies  under  it,  and  is  caufed  when 
the  juices  in  thofe  parts  become  vifcid,  and  con- 
fequently  flow  and  languid  in  their  motion.  If 
it  be  confide  red  that  there  are  an  infinite  number 
of  veffels  in  thofe  parts  that  are  fmaller  than  hairs, 
and  that  thofe  veffels,  however  fmall,  have  a capa- 
city, and  contain  a fluid  within  them,  any  one 
may  eafily  imagine,  that,  in  the  belt  health  a 
horfe  can  be  in,  that  fluid  Gan  move  but  very 
flowly,  but  when  it  happens  to  be  too  thick  or  vil- 
cid,  it  may  then  be  eafily  reduced  to  a date  of 
flagnation  ; and  when  it  is  denied  a free  paffage 
through  thofe  fmall  canals,  as  it  is  conflantly  preff- 
ed  upon  by  the  fucceeding  fluid,  thofe  fmall  vef- 
fels, where  there  is  a flagnation,  will  be  flretchcd 
beyond  their  ufual  dimenfion,  and  that  place  will 
be  elevated  and  raifed  into  a tumour. 

As  foon  as  any  part  is  thus  elevated,  and  the 
fluid  flopped,  that  it  cannot  move  forwards  be- 
caufe  of  the  obftruftions  and  the  compreffions 
there  are  on  all  fides,  the  veffels  being  thereby  fill- 
ed beyond  their  capacity,  it  burfts  forth;  and 
being  now  got  without  the  laws  of  circulation,  pu- 
trifies,  and,  acquiring  a corrofive  malignant  quali- 
ty* 
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tv,  it  gnaws  and  fellers  until  it  has  formed  a con^ 
vcnicnt  lodgement  for  itfelf. 

If  the  ftagnation  be  hidden  and  violent,  and 
accompanied  with  great  pain  and  heat,  it  will  caufe 
fo  great  a derivation  of  blood  towards  the  inflam- 
ed part,  that  the  fubjacent  mufcles  will  alfo  be 
affe&ed,  and  by  that  means  the  part  will  be  raife4 
into  a large  boil  and  impohumation  ; but  when, 
the  pain  and  heat  are  moderate,  it  will  probably 
pierce  no  deeper  than  the  pannicle.  Becaufe  the 
irritation  made  by  thofe  knots,  or  little  tumours, 
is  not  of  violence  to  affed  and  attrad  the  blood 
in  the  larger  veffels,  yet  as  there  is.  a near  fympa- 
thy,  and  ftrid  communication,  at  leaft  between 
all  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  pannicle,  any  the  leaft 
irritation  will  eafily  affed  thofe  that  are  neajeft 
and  the  malady  will  be  communicated  by  degrees 
from  one  part  to  another,  until  it  fpreads  over  the 
whole  body ; but  becaufe  of  the  clofeTiefs  of  the 
fkin  to  the  pannicle,  and  the  communication  there 
is  between  them,  the  hide  muft  alfo  be  affected  ; 
yet  that  intimacy  and  cjofenefs  is  the  caufe,  in  fo 
gentle  an  inflammation,  that  thefe  knots  do  not 
rife  equally  in  all  parts,  but  chiefly  follow  the 
track  of  the  veins  ; the  humour  therefore  has  a 
greater  tendency  towards  the  veins,  as  it  finds  a 
lodgement  under  them  while  they  are  full,  and  ele- 
vate the  fkin  ; and  moreover,  as  the  veins,  being 
pnly  filled  with  a liquid,  are  therefore  foft  and 
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yielding,  and  may  be  much  eafier  preffed  upon 
than  a lupcrior  (kin  which  is  more  hard  and  com-, 
pact,  and  it  is  from  hence  a cord  is  always  form- 
ed by  the  humours  along  the  track  of  the  vein, 
and  as  the  fwelling  increafes,  it  gathers  flrength, 
and  fometimes  furmounts  the  vein  itfelf,  fo  that 
the  vein  feems  to  lie  under  it. 

We  have  fliewn  how  the  humours  thus  ob- 
flrudted  turn  to  matter,  but  the  matter  of  the 
farcy  is  generally  fmall  in  quantity,  as  the  knots 
are  formed  in  parts  that  are  dry  and  adult,  and 
where  there  is  but  little  moifture  ; and  as  the  vef-* 
fels  that  riourilh  it  are  alfo  but  fmall,  for  this 
caufe,  when  the  cure  happens  to  be  ill  managed, 
the  ulcers  degenerate  into  a caries,  and  put  forth  a 
fort  of  flefh  which  is  red,  white,  or  yellowifh,  ac- 
cording to  the  predominancy  of  the  humours,  or 
grow  hard  and  fchirrous,  and  of  a livid  colour ; and 
when  the  lips  of  the  ulcers  become  inverted,  which 
happens  frequently  from  the  acrimony  and  Iharp- 
nefs  of  the  matter,  or  the  frequent  application  of 
hot  or  undtious  things,  they  are  then  faid  to  re-> 
femble  a hen’s  fundament. 

But  all  this  is  reconcileable  to  what  we  have 
laid  down  as  the  immediate  caufe  qf  the  farcy,  it 
is  owing  to  a lentor  in  the  blood  and  juices, 
whereby  they  move  heavily  ; but  efpecially  in 
the  extreme  and  outward  parts,  where  the  velfels 
are  the  fmallefl ; and  it  is  very  certain  that  any  or 
moll  of  thofe  caufes,  to  which  Solleyfell  and  thp 
hell  farriers  have  aferibed  the  farcy,  will  produce 

fuch 
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fuch  a lentor  and  flownefs;  or  if  there  be  a pre- 
vious lentor  in  the  bloody  it  mull  mcreafe  that 
lentor,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  exciting  pain  ; 
and  this  is  plain  from  the  inflance  of  the  diforder 
being  cauled  by  a rudy  fpur,  which  can  a£f  no 
othenvdfe  as  a poifon,  than  that  fome  of  the  barfh 
and  pointed  parts  of  the  ruft  fret  and  irritate  the 
tender  wounded  panniele,  and  even  then  it  mull 
, aft  mechanically,  and  in  the  way  we  have  above 
deferibed,  by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  juices  in 
thofe  parts;  and  if  previous  to  fuch  a wound 
there  be  a very  great  vilcidity  and  thicknefs  of  the 
juices,  the  farcy  may  be  caufed  by  the  wound  of 
a fpur,  or  any  other  inflruinent,  though  it  be  al- 
together free  from  ruft. 

If  this  difeafe  be  caufed  by  infection  from 
another  horfe,  it  mud  aft  in  'the  fame  manner, 
for  then  we  mud  fuppofe  that  fome  edluvia  or 
poifonous  dreams  dy  off  from  the  difeafed  horfe, 
which,  by  infinuating  themfelves  into  the  pores 
of  a found  horfe,  mud  occafion  a dagnation  of 
the  juices  in  thofe  outward  parts;  but  thefe  ef- 
fluvia are  not  of  fo  volatile  a nature,  as  to  have 
often  fuch  eflefts;  but  when  hones  dand  together 
in  a dable,  it  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  their 
eating  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  their  being  un- 
der the  fame  direction  and  management,  What 
kind  of  poifon  may  be  in  fwine’s  litter,  or  how  far 
it  may  be  noxious  1,0  horfes,  is  not  worth  while 
Jjere  to  determine,  fince  it  is  very  feldom  made 

life 
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ufo  of  to  horfes ; and  if  it  was,  it  would  rather 
produce  the  mange  than  farcy. 

I he  eating  corrupt  and  unwholefome  hay  or 
oats  may  bring  on  this  dileafe,  as  fuch  feeding 
caufes  crudities,  which  muff  render  the  blood 
vifeid;  for  when  the  blood  has  once  acquired  that 
quality,  a ftagnation  may  be  induced  in  the  ex- 
treme and  outward  parts,  where  the  juices  are 
naturally  vifeid,  and  the  veffels  very  fmallv 

Too  much  feeding  without  fuitable  exercife, 
may  alfo  be  the  caufe  of  a farcy,  as  it  may  induce 
a gradual  plethora,  or  fplnefs  of  the  veffels  j but  if 
that  be  by  a hidden  adflriction  of  the  pores,  it 
will  be  more  apt  to  caufe  a fever  or  furfeit,  or  a 
foundering  in  the  body,  which  in  many  cafes  is 
not  to  be  diffinguifhed  from  a furfeit ; and  the 
fame  cffe£ts  may  alfo  be  produced  from  hard  la- 
bour, and  from  many  other  errors  in  the  ufing 
and  management  of  horfes.  We  fhall  now  take 
notice  of  the  hgns,  but  fhall  only  diflinguifh  be- 
tween thofe  which  are  faid  to  be  good,  and  thofe 
which  are  of  ill  prognoflication, 

That  fort  of  farcy  which  is  faid  to  be  eahly 
cured,  takes  its  rife  upon  the  head  and  upper 
parts ; the  reafon  is,  becaufe  it  can  have  no  deep 
root;  but  if  it  once  comes  to  affeft  the  cmunc- 
tories  and  kernels  about  the  jaws,  and  towards  the 
ears,  it  is  then  to  be  feared,  and  if  neglected  will 
be  apt  to  breed  the  glanders.  That  kind  of 
farcy  which  is  fuperficial?  and  where  the  hide  is 
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only  affected,  cannot  be  of  dangerous  confluence* 
even  though  it  be  univerfal,  and  has  over-fpread 
the  whole  body;  but  when  it  has  been  originally 
feated  in  the  pannicle,  or  if  it  be  obferved  to  grow 
deeper,  and  affeft  the  pannicle,  it  may  be  then 
looked  upon  to  be  more  difficult  and  obffinate* 
though  even  then  it  will  not  be  very  hard  to  re- 
move, unlefs  it  either  affect  the  glandulous  and 
kernelly  parts,  or  that  the  knots  break  or  degene- 
rate into  a caries  or  feirrhous.  But  the  molt  fu- 
perficial  and  leaft-rooted  farcy,  if  it  continues 
long  without  abatement,  may  infenffbly  and  by 
degrees  become  of  ill  confequence,  as  it  difturbs 
the  offices  of  fecretion ; for  while  the  humours 
have  a continual  tendency  towards  the  knots 
and  fores,  the  pores  of  the  (kin  become  obftrudt- 
ed,  and  for  the  want  of  a due  and  regular  dil- 
charge  there,  the  leaff  error  in  feeding  and  exer- 
cile  will  caufe  inward  diforders;  wherefore  we 
may  often  obferve  horfes  that  have  the  farcy 
turn  aifo  broken-winded  and  confumptive,  and 
fometimes  become  liable  to  the  yellows,  and  to 
many  other  infirmities,  which  either  render  them 
altogether  incurable,  or  at  leaft  make  the  cure 
very  difficult. 

When  the  farcy  begins  on  the  extreme  and 
molt  dependent  parts,  or  if  in  the  proccfs  of  the 
difeafe  the  humours  fall  downwards  upon  the 
limbs,  it  is  in  this  cafe  very  difficult  to  be  remov- 
ed, as  it  is  generally  attended  with  the  greafe ; 

but 
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but  reafon  will  be  Ihewn  in  the  theory  of  that 
diftemper,  and  a competent  knowledge  of  the 
ftrufilure  and  mechanifm  of  a horfe  will  eafilv  en- 
able any  one  to  diilinguifh  in  other  circumftances* 
We  Hi  all  therefore  now  go  upon  a method  to 
cure  this  difeafe. 

The  farrier  ought,  in  the  firft  place,  to  look 
unto  the  date  and  condition  of  the  horfe,  for  if  he 
•^be  fat  and  lufty  when  the  diftemper  feizes  him, 
in  that  cafe,  his  diet  Ihould  be  fomewhat  abated  • 
but  if  it  be  otherwife,  that  the  horfe  is  lean  and 
out  of  heart,  and  that  he  has  not  had  fufficient 
nourifhment,  or  that  his  labour  has  been  beyond 
his  ftrength  and  feeding,  his  diet  ought  to  be 
fomewhat  augmented;  for  as  too  great  a plenitude 
and  fulnefs  of  the  veffels  is  oftentimes  the  occa- 
fion  of  that  lentor  and  flownefs  of  lihe  juices 
which  brings  on  a farcy,  the  fame  effects  are 
fometimes  produced  by  poornefs,  becaufe  in  that 
cafe,  the  blood  being  divefled  of  its  fpirits,  be- 
comes languid  and  fluggifh,  and  consequently  is 
rendered  more  apt  to  obltruction  in  the  extreme 
parts  where  the  veffels  are  thefmalleft,  as  we  have 
taken  notice  of  in  another  place. 

Therefore,  it  will  appear  alfo  to  be  founded 
upon  reafon,  what  Solleyfell  fays  he  has  expe- 
rienced from  frequent  trial  and  obfervation,  that 
purging  is  of  no  great  fervice,  but  oftentimes  a 
‘great  detriment  to  horfes  in  the  farcy.  This  is  lb 
plain  in  cafe  of  a horfe  that  is  low  in  flcfh,  that' 

■it 
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it  needs  no  manner  of  proof*  and  can  only  be  ad-* 
mitted  of  in  fuch  circumftances  afi  makes  it  un- 
avoidable when  there  happens  to  be  ail  extreme 
coftivenefs*  and  then  laxative  clyfters  are  the 
mod  eligible  * but  on  the  other  hand,  when  a horfe 
is  fat  and  full  bodied*  though  purging  riiuft  in 
that  cafe  do  him  lefs  hurt*  and  may  be  complied 
with  in  moderation*  yet  it  is  no  way  fuited  to 
make  a perfeft  cure  of  the  difeafe*  but  has  been 
the  ruin  of  many  horfeS  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
fmithsj  who  know  no  method  of  carrying  off  dif- 
eafes,  but  by  repeated  purgations.  The  difcharges 
made  that  way  being  the  mod  apparent  to  the 
outward  fenfes*  and  the  mod  agreeable  to  thofe 
who  are  able  to  frame  no  other  ideas  of  a difeafed 
horfe*  than  by  imagining  his  blood  to  be  full  of 
corruption*  and  that  the  midicines  they  ufe  have 
fome  elective  property  to  drain  that  off  with  the 
dung. 

A more  Warrantable  experience  has  fuffideiitly 
taught  us*  that  in  all  purgations  the  good  mud 
be  drained  away  With  the  bad*  they  are  therefore 
feldom  profitable  but  rather  hurtful  in  foulneffes 
of  the  fkin  and  outward  parts*  but  thofe  things 
can  only  be  fuccefsful  which  work  more  imme- 
diately upon  the  blood  and  humours,  by  chang- 
ing their  contexture  and  rendering  them  thin 
enough  for  their  excrementitious  parts  to  go 
off  by  the  neared  and  mod  proper  outlets*  and  it, 
is  plainly  evident,  the  medicines  hitherto  found  the 
9 T t.  mod 
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moft  e ffeftualfor  the  cure  of  the  farcy,  have  been 
endued  with  filch  properties: 

That  we  may  proceed  methodically,  if  a horfe 
be  plethoric  and  full  bodied,  fuch  a habit  may 
doubtlefs  be  an  incumbrance  to  nature  ; in  which 
cafe,  there  will  be  pain  and  inflammation  in  the 
knots  and  tumours,  and  yet  the  matter  may  not 
rightly  be  difpofed  to  come  to  a laudable  digeflion 
when  thefe  fymptoms  are  obferyable;  the  cure 
may  be  begun  by  taking  a Imall  quantity  of 
blood  from  the  neck,  but  that  ought  not  to  be  re- 
peated, unlefs  fome  urgent  circum fiance  Ihould 
require  it. 

After  bleeding,  moderate  purging  may  be  once 
6r  twice  complied  with,  efpecially  with  one  or 
cither  of  the  fallowing  preferiptions,  which  we 
have  in  a more  particular  manner  fuited  to  the 
nature  of  the  farcy  : 

Take  jalap  and  aloes  in  powder,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; ginger,  two  ou'nces  ; mercurius  dulcis, 
three  drachms;  oil  of  caraways,  two  drachms  f 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of  mol  a fie  S'  make  it- 
into  a balL 

This  is  lo  mild,  that  it  may  be  given  almoft  to 
any  horfe;  the  following  is  fomeWhat  flronger: 

Take  gUm  guaiacum,  myrrh,  and  aloes,  ih  powder, 
of  each  one  ounce;  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce; 
ginger,  on-e  ounce  and  a half;  oil  of  caraways. 
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two  drachms;  with  any  fyrqp  form  jt  into  a 

ball. 

No  purging  medicine  can  be  better  fuited  to 
the  nature  of  the  farcy. 

Either  of  thefe  may  be  given  accordiug  to  the 
flrength  and  ability  of  the  horfe,  obferving  always 
that  he  drink  nothing  but  warm  water  and  oat- 
meal, until  the  phyhc  is  quite  gone  put  of  his 
body;  if  he  be  purged  three  times,  there  it  fhould 
be  about  five  clays  between  each  dofe.  After 
purging,  if  you  find  the  knots  and  little  tumours 
ripen,  you  need  only  give  the  horfe  half  an  ounce 
of  Venice  treacle  or  mithridate,  or  an  ounce  of 
London  treacle,  twice  a day,  in  4 pint  of  ale  or 
white-wine,  and  this  may  be  repeated  every  day 
until  the  matter  is  all  difcharged  ; or  if  they  ter- 
minate in  dry  horny  excrefcences,  like  warts, 
which  fometimes  happens,  it  may  be  repeated 
after  the  worfl;  fymptoms  are  over  (viz.  the  fwelL 
ingand  inflammation  about  the  roots)  every  other 
day  only  ; and  when  the  fldn  becomes  fo  welj  for- 
tified, and  the  excrefcences  fo  much  dilengaged 
from  it,  that  they  begin  to  fall  off  in  the  dreffing, 
or  that  you  can  bring  them  off  with  your  nails, 
without  hurting  him,  you  may  then  leave  off  the 
ule  ol  medicines,  and  put  a period  to  the  cure 
by  giving  your  horfe  due  exercife. 

It  the  obflrutlions  be  of  long  Handing,  and 
there  is  a very  ill  dilpofition  in  all  the  parts 
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where  the  diflemper  is  feated,  and  that  the  fores 
and  ulcers  begin  to  have  a bad  tendency,  then  re-, 
courfe  mull  be  had  to  thofe  medicines  which  are 
endued  with  the  qualities  above  mentioned  ; an4 
fiH|  of  all,  we  fhall  begin  with  fuch  as  are  the 
moll  fimple  and  eafy  to  be  had;  and  here  it  will 
he  proper  to  obferve,  that  antimony  given  to  a 
horfe  arn°ng  his  corn,  will  fometimes  cure  the 
farcy,  yet  it  will  not  always  do  to  trufl  to  exercife 
and  antimony  for  a cure  of  this  difeafe  (after 
phyficking)  becaufe  fometimes  it  ha§  proved  unr 
fuccefsful ; but  that  may  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
medicine,  but  the  keeper,  who  ought,  while  the 
horfe  is  under  a courfe  of  antimony,  to  give  him 
daily  but  moderate  exercife,  and  kkewife  mode- 
rate feeding. 

Therefore,  when  you  give  your  horfe  antimony 
for  the  farcy,  let  the  dofe  be  two  ounces,  which 
may  be  mingled  with  his  oats,  and  about  an  hour 
after,  let  him  be  walked  abroad  for  the  fpace 
of  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a half,  and  be  very  well 
rubbed  when  he  is  brought  into  the  liable;  but  the 
comb  muft  be  fparingly  ufed  to  a horfe  that  has 
the  farcy  upon  him,  becaufe  of  rankling  the  foress 
after  his  dreffing,  clothe  him  moderately  warm. 

If  the  antimony  opens  his  helly,  it  will  then 
lofe  much  of  its  virtue,  and  the  horfe  will  become 
weak  ; in  that  cafe  you  may  give  it  in  balls,  made  ^ 
of  Venice  treacle  or  London  treacle,  with  a final! 

quantity 
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quantity  of  flour  to  bring  the  mixture  into  a fit 
confidencv;  continue  to  give  it  in  thi§  manner 
till  the  loofenefs  abates. 

If  it  be  frolty  weather,  his  water  fliould  be 
fometimes  warmed  and  flrewed  with  oat-meal,  or 
at  lead  it  ought  to  be  fet  fometimes  before  the 
fire,  becaufe  exceflive  cold  water  will  chill  the 
body  of  a horfe  which  is  kept  in  more  than  ordi- 
nary heat  during  the  operation  of  the  antimony ; 
but  antimony  may  be  given  more  profitably  in  the 
following  manner: 

Take  equal  quantities  of  antimony  and  fea-falt, 
place  them  in  a crucible,  and  flux  them  one 
hour;  let  it  cool,  then  break  the  crucible,  and 
break  the  fcoria;  afterwards  rub  the  regulus 
down  with  the  fame  weight  of  quickfilver,  till 
it  is  all  irt  fine  powder;  to  which  add  gum, 
guaiacum,  an  equal  quantity;  mix  them  very 
well  together  for  ufe. 

( 

Two  ounces  of  this  alterative  powder,  made  up 
into  a ball  or  pafle,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
honey,  and  given  every  other  day  to  your  horfe, 
will  loon  cure  him  of  the  mod  inveterate  farcy, 
unlefs  any  uncommon  accident  diould  happen, 
or  that  the  horle  be  broken-wmded,  or  labours 
under  fome  other  inward  imperfeftion. j 

The  following  drink  by  all  means  fhould  be 
given  in  this  difeale,  and  no  doubt  with  very  good 

fuccefs ; 
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fuccefs  ; but  then  it  is  not  once  or  twice  will  da 
the  bufinefs,  but  it  muff  be  continued  a confider-, 
able  time; 

Take  mezereon-root,  cut  into  thin  fljces,  one 
pound  j guaiacum  and  faffiafras-chips,  of  each 
three  pounds  ; boil  them  in  fix  gallons  of  water 
to  four  gallons  ; towards  the  end  of  boiling,  add 
a pound  of  liquorice-root  fljced,  then  {train  it 
for  ufe. 

v •/  - > 

After  each  ball,  give  your  horfe  two  quarts  of 
this  liquor  every  morning,  and  the  fame  quantity 
towards  evening,  or  often  er^  warm. 

We  have  feen  a great  many  prefcriptions,  which 
have  been  fornewhat  of  the  fame  nature,  for  the 
cure  of  the  farcy  ; but  the  owners  of  them,  for 
the  moft  part,  boiled  their  ingredients  in  ale  or 
beer,  and  gave  it  once  or  twice  only  ; and  if  the 
drink  did  not  anfwcr  the  end,  they  were  then 
greatly  difappointed ; but  as  all  thofe  things  have 
their  operation  chiefly  in  the  glands  and  finall  Vel-. 
fels,  a confiderable  time  muft  be  allowed  before 
their  efficacy  can  be  much  felt  j and  if  they  anfwer 
the  end  in  two  or  three  months,  it  is  as  much  as 
can  be  expected  from  them. 

Solleyfell  recommends  the  ufe  of  guaiacum,  faf- 
fafras,  and  farfaparilla,  two  ounces  of  each,  made 
into  a grofs  powder,  for  three  dofes  ; which  (he 

fays} 
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fays)  is  a fpecific,  and  by  a continued  ufe,  infal- 
libly cures  the  farcy. 

Tlie  roots  of  Solomon’s-dealjwhite-mullein,  and 
queen  of  the  meadowy  hand  alfo  recommended  by 
him  for  the  fame  purpofe  5 but  any  or  all  of  them 
mu  ft  come  far  fhort  of  our  prefcriptions; 

There  are  infinite  remedies  to  be  met  with  in 
the  books  of  farriers,  many  of  which  are  affirmed 
to  cure  the  farcy  infallibly^  but  as  there  are  but 
few  of  them  which  are  not  overloaded  with  a 
number  of  ufelefs  ingredients^  and  as  thofe  which 
are  the  moll  adapted  to  that  diftemper  are  but 
trifling  and  infignificanf,  we  have  thought  fit  not 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  them ; looking  upon 
the  prefcriptions  we  have  already  laid  down,  to 
be  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  that  can  be  propofed,  fo 
far  as  inward  medicines  can  be  fei  vicable  ; and  if 
thefe  be  complied  with  in  due  time,  the  farcy  will 
never  have  that  tendency  to  inflame  the  glandu- 
lous  parts*  and  to  fall  into  boils  and  fwellfngs. 
about  the  flieath  and  belly  ; neither  will  it  dege- 
nerate to  greafe,  as  it  often  happens  when  impro-*- 
per  methods  are  taken.- 

As  to  thofe  cures  which  are  faid  to  be  performed 
by  putting  the  juice  of  rue,  beets,  and  other  pot- 
herbs, bay-falt,  hemlock,  henbane,  and  the  like  ; 
and  thofe  which  are  conftantly  boafted  of,  by  ty- 
ing infignificant  things  to  a horfe’s  mane  or  tail,. 

We 
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we  believe  rlo  judicious  perfon  will  give  much 
more  credit  to  them,  than  we  are  willing  to  do  ; 
there  being  very  little  to  be  laid  in  regard  to  the 
firft,  and  the  lafl  being  monflroufly  rediculous. 
But  any  of  thefe  may  fucceed,  if  to  them  be  added 
daily  exerclfe  * and  we  have  been  witnefs  to  fuch 
like  cures,  in  a very  moderate  and  beginning  far- 
cy ; but  then  it  was  not  the  application,  but  the 
exercife ; and  nothing  is  more  Common  among 
fome  country  people,  than  to  bleed  ahorfe  in  this 
diforder,  and  fend  him  immediately  to  plow,  and 
while  the  exercife  is  truly  the  caule  of  the  cure, 
they  generally  attribute  it  to  the  fmell  of  the 
earth  ; and  agreeable  to  this  is  what  We  find  in 
De  Grey,  in  his  Second  Book,  Chap*  ix*  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  firft  Seftion,  where,  after  a 
great  number  of  infignificant  recipes,  he  has  thef© 
words : 

f<  But  now  I will  give  you,  for  a clofe,  the  bcB 
and  moll  certain  cure  for  this  difeafe  that  1 ever 
yet  knew,  and  with  which  I have  perfected  mom 
rare  cures  of  this  nature,  than  of  all  the  refidue 
before  inculcated,  and  thus  it  is  : 

“ Take  of  rue,  thO  tender  tops,  and  leaves  only, 
without  any  the  leaft  (talks,  a good  handful ; 
firlf  chop  them  fmall,  and  then  (tamp  them  in  a 
mortar  to  a very  ointment ; when  they  are  fo 

Well 
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well  pounded,  put  thereunto  of  the  purell  white 
tried  hog’s  greafe*  one  fpoonful*  and  fo  work 
them  together  to  a perfefl  falve  or  ointment ; 
that  done,  flop  into  either  ear  this  whole  quan- 
tity, by  equal  portioris,  and  put  a little  wool 
Upon  the  medicines,  to  make  it  keep  in  the  bet- 
ter ; let  him  remain  in  the  liable  four-and- 
twenty  hours*  at  lead;  then  take  out  the  wool 
and  either  put  him  to  grafs,  or  work  him  ; for1 
the  more  his  labour  is,  and  the  more  fpare  his 
diet,  the  fooner  he  will  be  cured. 

This  1 recofnmehd  to  you  for  the  bed  and 
mod  certain  cure  that  I could  ever  meet  with,  for 
with  this  receipt  only,  I allure  you,  oh  my  credit, 
I have  cured  more  than  one  hundred  horfes  ; 
many  of  which  were,  by  other  farriers,  deemed 
incurable,  and  fehtenced  to  be  food  for  hounds.” 

It  is  very  plain,  all  that  rue  can  do,  when  ufed 
in  this  manner,  is  but  little,  efpecially  in  thefpace 
of  twenty-four  hours  ; for  it  is  demondrable  from 
the  nature  of  the  farcy,  as  it  is  a difeafe  brought 
on  by  length  of  time,  foit  mud,  of  confequence, 
require  time  to  its  removal ; and  in  all  chronical 
difeafes,  and  ill-habits,  it  is  the  fame;  and  there-* 
fore  what  this  author  has  applied  to  the  rue,  was 
only  owing  to  the  exercife,  though  we  cannot  ap- 
prove of  this  method  of  keeping  a horfe  to  hard 
labour,  and  a very  fpare  diet  too,  that  being  di- 
9 U u redtly 
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rcftly  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  animal  bocfrefc 
whatever,, which  mud  be  enabled  to  do  their  work 
by  food ; and  we  are  truly  of  opinion,  no  horfe 
was  ever  yet  cured,  where  this  rule  was  flrictly  put 
in  practice  but  how  far  he  may  be  indulged  in 
feeding,  while  the  farcy  is  upon  him,  any  one 
with  a little  care  and  obfervation  may,  in  fome 
meafure,  be  a judge.  What  relates  to  putting 
rue,and  other  pungent  and  flimulating  medicines, 
within  the  ears  of  a horfe  for  fudden  diforders  of 
the  head,  has  been  already  fpoken  of,  where  we 
treated  of  the  flaggers,  to  whi-ch  we  refer  the  rea- 
der. We  111  all  therefore  go  on  to  the  remaining 
part  of  the  cure,  which  chiefly  concerns-  the  ap- 
plications made  externally. 

If  due  and  proper  care  was  taken  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  farcy,  there  would  be  little  need  of  out- 
ward means,  otherwile  than  by  Walking  the  fores 
with  aqua  vitae,  brandy,  wine,  or  urine,  and  fuch 
like  things. 

The  frequent  mifnranagement  which  horfe 9 
have  been  expofed  to  in  this  dillemper,  has  ren- 
dered both  the  difeafe  and  the  cure  the  mo  ft  com- 
plicated and  perplexed  of  any  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  whole  fy Hem  of  difeafe s ; infomuch 
that  there  is  fcarcely  an  herb,  or  plant,  but  what 
has  been  internally  ufed  ; and  outwardly,  there  is> 
no  poifon,  natural  or  artificial,  that  has  not  had 
fome  fhare, either  in  killing  or  curing  horleswho' 

have 
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have  lain  under  this  malady  ; but  out  of  thofc, 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  make  the  belt  choice,  nei- 
ther (hall  we  ufe  them  promifcuou fly,  and  at  a 
venture,  as  has  been  hitherto  done  by  moll  prac- 
titioners ; but  by  making  the  proper  diftinflions, 
lint  them,  as  near  as  can  be,  to  the  variety  and 
difference  which  is  moll  obfervable  in  the  knots 
and  ulcers  ; but  in  fome  kinds  of  farcy,  the  Ikin  is 
but  little,  if  at  all,  elevated. ; only  a vifcous  mat- 
ter tranfudes,  paffes  through  the  pores,  and 
hardens  like  corns  j this  fort  we  have  obferved 
not  to  be  very  difficult,  but  may  be  cured  chiefly 
by  internals,  as  they  are  but  fmall,  and  accompa- 
nied with  little  .or  no  inflammation  ; yet,  when 
they  continue  long,  there  will  be  a matter  gathered 
beneath  them  ; the  beft  way  is  to  anoint  them 
with  oil  of  bays,  with  a moderate  quantity  of 
quickfilver,  and  they  will  foon  fall  off. 

When  the  difeafe  makes  its  appearance  in  tu- 
mours that  elevate  the  fkin,  if  they  -continue 
ffnall  they  will  probably  end  as  the  other;  there- 
fore the  farrier  ought  not  to  be  too  bufy  to  ripen 
them,  but  leave  them,  as  much  as  can  be,  to  na- 
ture ; for  that  land  of  matter  very  often  finds  a 
paffage  for  itfelfi  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin, 
and  what  is  not  turned  to  matter,  is  waffled  back 
again  with  the  refluent  blood,. 

Knots  and  tumours  are  fometimes  fo  difpofed, 
£h at  without  coming  to  a laudible  digeftion,  they 
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grow  fungous  and  open  like  a fponge,  and  trank 
mit  a great  deal  of  vifcid  matter  through  an 
infinite  number  of  little  holes  and  interfaces  in 
that  loofe  fubftance.  This  is  a bad  fort  of  the 
dileafe,  and  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  fores  ; but 
the  beft  way  to  manage  in  this  cafe,  and  prevent 
its  having  an  ill  tendency,  is  to  drefs  them  with 
the  following  ointment  : 

Take  turpentine,  eight  ounces  ; quickfilver,  four 
ounces  ; calamine,  prepared,  one  ounce ; rub 
the  mercury  and  turpentine  together,  till  they 
are  well  mixed,  then  add  the  calamine,  and 
make  it  into  an  ointment  for  ufe, 

Spread  this  upon  pledgets  of  tow,  and  apply 
them  upon  the  fores. 

The  turpentine  will  draw  out  the  fuperfluous 
moiflure,  and  the  quickfilver  will  keep  the  excref- 
qences  afunder. 

This  is  a moll  excellent  remedy,  and  much 
preferable  to  any  thing  elfe  ever  invented  and 
will  feldom  or  never  fail  making  a perfect  cure, 
if  it  be  made  ufe  of  in  time,  and  the  fores  drefTed 
with  it  once  a day,  or  once  every  other  day. 

Tjie  mofl  common  and  ordinary  cafe  is,  where 
the  knots  rife  pretty  high,  and  are  painful  to  the 
touch,  but  at  the  fame  time  give  no  figns  of  their 
coming  to  digeflion  ; while  they  continue  fo,  let 
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the  horfe  have  daily  the  antimoniul  balls,  where- 
by the  matter  which  forms  the  cords  and  knots 
may  thereby  be  attenuated,  fo  as  it  maybe  carried 
along  with  the  current,  or  may  find  a paffage 
* through  the  pores  ; for  it  is  every  one’s  bufinefs, 
as  much  as  may  be,  to  avoid  their  breaking  and 
I turning  to  ulcers. 

The  endeavouring  unfkilfully  to  digell  and 
break  thofe  blind  and  dry  knots,  which  of  them- 
felves  have  no  tendency  to  ripen  and  turn  to  mat- 
ter, is  the  reafon  why  they  fo  often  degenerate  into 
indurated  and  hard  excrefcences,  which  we  daily 
[ obferve  are  fo  difficult  to  be  removed  ; therefore, 
while  the  proper  means  are  ufed  inwardly,  which 
mult  never  be  negledted  till  the  difeafe  is  quite 
conquered  and  overcome,  outwardly  may  be 
made  ufe  of  the  camphorated  ipirit: 

Take  fpirit  of  wine,  reftified,  one  quart  ; dilfolve 
three  ounces,  or  as  much  camphor  as  the  fpirit 
will  take  up,  with  which  wafli  the  knots  very 
often. 

If  the  knots  grow  foft,  and  yield  to  the  impref- 
fion  of  your  finger,  in  this  cafe  they  ought  to  be 
opened  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  that  are  the  larged,  to  prevent  the 
matter  leturnmg  into  the  blood;  Although  a 
fmall  quantity  of  matter  taken  up,  and  wafhed 
back  into  the  veins  with  the  refluent  blood,  may  be 
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of  no  ill  confequence,  yet  when  there  happens  to 
be  mpch  of  it,  and  that  its  difcharge  is  prevented 
by  the  thicknefs  of  the  fkin,  as  is  pretty  ufual  to 
horfes,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  matter,  when  it 
returns  in  this  manner,  may,  by  its  acrimony  and 
fharpnefs,  abrade  the  fmall  veffels,  and  thereby 
caufe  frefh  eruptions  on  other  parts  of  the  fkin ; 
or  if  that  does  not  happen  its  flay  and  continu- 
ance may  caufe  a very  ill  difpofition  of  the  part, 
efpecially  in  thofe  tumours  and  knots  that  are 
heated  near  the  glands  and  kernels.  There  are 
various  ways  of  opening  thofe  little  tumours  ; 
fome  farriers  prick  them  with  an  awl,  a large 
needle,  or  other  fharp  inflrument ; fome  pierce 
them  with  a fmall  iron,  rod-hot,  and  fomewhat 
rounded  at  the  end  ; but  many  of  our  common 
farriers  pull  out  the  knots  with  pincers;  and  there 
are  fome  who  ufe  no  other  method  of  killing  the 
farcy,  as  they  often  term  it,  than  by  giving  the 
fire. 

No  doubt  all  thefe  methods  may  be  praflifed 
in  this  diforder  in  fome  particular  circumflances  ; 
but  the  way  of  treating  thofe  tumours  ought  to 
be  fuited  to  their  various  difpofitions.  While 
they  are  nothing  but  fmall  puflules,  full  of  mat- 
ter, neither  the  fire  nor  hot  iron  is  neceffaryj 
but  a fharp  inflrument  with  a keen  edge,  particu- 
larly a lancet,  or  incifion  knife ; neither  fhou Id 
they  be  pierced  or  bored,  and  then  have  tents 
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thruft  into  them  ; but  the  orifice  made  large 
enough  to  difcharge  the  matter,  for  the  molt  fim- 
ple  lore  may  eafily  be  changed  to  an  ill-difpofed 
ulcer  by  the  ufe  of  tents. 

If  the  fores  have  no  bad  tendency,  they  need 
o»ly  be  dreffed  with  warm  turpentine,  common 
tar,  or  the  prefcription  before  mentioned,  keeping 
your  horfe  covered  with  a fheet ; and  if  they  be 
i'ometimes  waflied  with  warm  brandy,  or  fpirit  of 
wine,- it  would  be  very  proper. 

This  method  will  be  fufficient  to  cure  all  thofe 
knots  that  are  of  a moderate  lize,  and  eafily  ripen ; 
but  when  there  happens  to  be  feme  that  are  pretty 
large,  and  can  neither  be  difculfed  nor  brought 
to  matter,  in  that  cafe,  if  they  were  to  be  cut  with 
a lharp  cold  inftrument,  there  probably  would  no- 
thing ilfue  out  but  blood,  and  the  wound  would, 
foon  clofe  again ; therefore  to  them  a hot  knife,  or 
a hot  iron,  is  the  moll  proper  ; but  then  the  far- 
rier fhould  know  very  well  upon  what  grounds 
he  meddles  with  them. 

We  fhall  now  conlider  the  farcy  in  its  more  ad- 
vanced Hate,  viz.  when  it  becomes  attended  with 
ill  accidents  j to  underhand  it  properly  the  farrier 
ought  to  be  pretty  well  inhrudled  in  the  art  of 
furgery for,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the 
moh  fimple  knots  and  tumours  may,  when  they 
are  ill  managed,  degenerate  into  ulcers ; we  find 
this  to  be  true  by  daily  experience  ; for  there  is 
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fear cely  an  vlcer  or  preternatural  excrefccncC  of* 
any  kind,  which  can  grow  out  upon  an  animal 
body,  but  what  is  often  the  effeft  of  this  diftem- 
per,  and  proceeds  chiefly,  as  we  have  alfo  taken  no- 
tice, from  the  want  of  proper  medicines  internal- 
ly ; or  even  when  the  medicines,  though  well 
adapted,  have  not  been  continued  long  enough  to 
do  their  bufinefs.  The  compelling  nature  in 
bringing  thofe  to  luppuration  and  matter,  which, 
in  themfelves,  have  no  tendency  to  it ; the  in- 
ducing a bad  difpohtion  into  the  fores  and  ulcers 
by  the  application  of  fat  greafy  medicines,  and  in-i 
inclofing  of  foreign  bodies  within  them,  as  tents 
made  of  the  pith  of  elder,  and  other  fpongy 
things,  and  even  thofe  of  flax  ; the  injudicious 
application  of  hot,  cauflic,  and  corrofive  medi- 
cines, and  of  the  fire  itfelf,  the  expofing  the  fores 
to  the  (harp  air,  and  a great  many  other  fuch  like 
errors — 

That  all  thefe  things  may  be  made  as  eafy  and 
intelligible  as  polfible,  we  fhall  reduce  the  whole 
method  of  cure  in  thofe  obflinate  cafes  to  three 
principal  intentions.  The  firfl  is  the  cleanfmg 
the  ulcers  from  foulnefs  ;the  fecond,  to  fupprefs  a 
Iuxuriancy  and  falfe  growth  of  flefh  ; and  the 
third,  to  deflroy  any  fuch  excrefcences  when 
grown;  and  in  this  laft,  there  are  alfo  feveral  in- 
tentions, as  we  fhall  fhew  hereafter.  As  to  the 
firfl,  if  the  farcy  knots  have  been  opened,  and  are 
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degenerated  into  foul  ulcers,  if  thefe  are  not  dee{>, 
and  their  lips  grown  callous  an4  hard,  the  un~ 
guentum  ^Bgyptiacum,  made  chiefly  of  honey  and 
Verdegrisj  which  is  fufliciently  in  the  acquain- 
tance of  all  farriers,  will  for  the  moll  part  anfwer 
that  end,  or  the  ointment  made  of  quicklilver  and 
turpentine,  as  before  prefcribed,  or  bafilicon 
mixed  with  red  precipitate;  in  the  following  man- 
ner! 

Take  red  precipitate,  half  an  ounce;  fub  it  in  a 
fmooth  mortar,  until  its  Alining  particles  are 
deftroyed ; then  mix  it  very  well  with  two 
ounces  of  balilicon,  to  drefs  the  fore. 

The  precipitate  is  a moil  excellent  medicine 
when  it  is  thus  prepared,  but  in  the  way  the  far- 
riers ufe  it,  it  feldom  fucceeds,  becaufe  they  apply 
it  in  a rough  grofs  powder,  as  it  comes  from  the 
elaboratory  of  the  chymifls,  and  that  alfo  in  a very 
large  quantity,  which  inflead  of  bringing  an 
ulcer  into  a good  difpofition,  makes  the  fore 
rankle  and  become  ten  times  worfe.  We  know 
this  is  alfo  practifed  by  fome  furgeons,  and  one 
of  confiderable  name  and  practice  approved  of  it 
in  our  hearing,  though  we  mull  needs  fay,  it  is 
contrary  to  our  frequent  experience  3 and  it  is 
likewife  contrary  to  the  true  intention  of  that 
medicine,  which  is  only  to  caufe  a purer  digeftion 
by  inflnuating  its  finer  and  more  fubtile  parts  in- 
to the  little  canals  and  pipes,  thereby  forcing 
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through  their  obftru&ions ; whereas,  when  it  is 
applied  in  a grofs  powder,  as  it  is  endued  with 
many  tharp  points,  it  only  increafes  the  influx, 
of  matter  by  wounding  thofe  tender  fibres,  and 
thereby  caufes  a greater  derivation  of  humours 
with  themofl  exquifite  pain  to  them,  which  ought 
to  be  avoided  by  every  good  furgeon  and  farrier ; 
but  thofe  who  love  to  lee  a great  quantity  of  mat- 
ter follow  their  dreffings,  may  have  their  expecta- 
tion very  nearly  anfwered  by  the  application  of 
glafs  powder,  the  fand  of  an  hour-glafs,  or  any 
thing  elfe  that  is  fharp-pointed  or  cutting ; but  in 
fome  inftances  a milder  medicine  than  levigated 
precipitate  may  even  be  ufed,  as  the  dulcified  or 
fweet  mercury,  made  into  powder  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former,  and  it  will  anfwer  the  end 
with  equal  fuccefs.  As  foon  as  they  become 
clean  and  lmooth  at  bottom,  and  begin  to  fill 
up,  they  need  only  be  dreffed  with  honey  mixed 
with  fpirit  of  wine,  which  will  both  cleanfe  and 
heal  them;  or,  to  make  the  dreffing  fit  on  the  bet- 
ter, it  may  have  turpentine  added  to  it. 

The  fecond  intention,  or  the  fuppreffing  and 
keeping  down  proud  and  fungous  flefh,  may  be 
done  by  the  ufe  of  gentle  cauftic  medicines,  as 
wafhing  the  fores  with  blue,  green,  or  white  vi-*- 
. triol-water,  but  the  blue  is  the  ftrongeft,  and  may 
be  made  by  putting  an  ounce  of  Roman  vitriol  to 
a pint  of  fair  water,  and  letting  it  hand  till  it  is 
all  dilfolved.  The  way  of  applying  this  is  by 
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dipping  tow  into  the  folution,  and  when  you  have 
Tqueezed  out  the  moifture,  apply  it  as  dry  as  may 
be  to  the  ulcers ; and  if  bandage  can  be  conve- 
niently applied  over  them,  it  will  rjeftrain  the 
growth  of  proud  flefh,unlefs  the  horfe  be  inward- 
ly difordered,  which  muft  be  carefully  regarded, 
that  your  applications  may  be  luited  accordingly. 

If  the  proud  flefh  rifes  very  fall,  you  may  apply 
the  powder  of  blue  vitriol  alone,  and  if  the  part 
will  not  admit  of  bandage,  you  are  to  fupply  the 
want  of  it  as  much  as  you  can  by  applying  dry 
lint  over  the  powder  to  a pretty  good  thicknefs, 
and  above  that  a plafter  of  Burgundy-pitch,  or 
fome  other  plafter  that  will  ftick  very  fall;  and 
if  you  can  inclofe  a thin  plate  of  lead  wrapped  up 
in  the  flax,  it  will  be  very  convenient,  becaufe  the 
weight  and  preflure  upon  the  part  will  very  much 
contribute  to  this  intention. 

There  are  many  other  medicines  of  this  kind 
that  may  be  ufed  with  fuccefs,  as  the  vitriol- 
water  preferibed  for  rheums  in  the  eyes,  and  like- 
wife  the  blue-water,  and  the  folution  of  the  lapis 
mirabilis  out  of  Solleyfell,  or  the  powder  of  the 
faid  ftone,  all  which  may  be  feen  in  their  pfroper 
places,  and  many  other  things  may  likewife  be 
met  with  in  the  books  of  the  beft  farriers,  which 
may -be  ufed  in  the  like  cafe,  which  we  fhall 
hereafter  infert;  we  fhall  therefore  proceed  to 
the  laft  intention,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  cure 
of  the  farcy,  viz.  by  laying  down  a proper  method 
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wheieby  to  deftroy  all  manner  of  excrefcences^ 
which  have  either  been  occafioned  by  ill  manage- 
ment, or  have  baffled  the  common  or  ordinary 
means  ufed  to  prevent  them ; and  herein  we  have 
undertaken  a very  hard  and  difficult  talk  ; and 
fuch  as  thole  pieces  of  imperfect  flelh,  which  we 
nave  obferved  to  Ihoot  forth  from  the  little  ulcers 
in  various  afpefts,  fome  refembling  a hen’s  funda- 
ment, and  fome  (as  is  not  uncommon  to  excre- 
fcences  of  that  kind)  having  no  diflinft  refem- 
blance  to  any  thing  in  nature,  but  as  they  all 
agree  in  their  compaftnefs  and  folidity,  whereby 
they  have  feldom  any  great  tendency  to  wafle 
after  they  have  once  acquired  fuch  a difpofition  j 
the  method  propofed  in  this  intention  may  there- 
fore be  put  in  practice,  fo  as  they  may  be  altoge- 
ther rooted  out,  and  this  is  to  be  done  either  by 
cutting  or  burning,  or  both,  according  as  different 
circumftances  may  require. 

The  knife  is  the  molt  expeditious  in  all  cafes 
where  they  are  loofe,  and  not  firmly  feated  with 
a large  adhefion  to  the  flefh ; and  when  they  lie 
off  from  the  larger  veffels,  applying  afterwards 
lome  cicatrizing  medicine ; but  this  method  can- 
not  be  obferved  with  refpeft  to  the  whole,  but 
only  to  thofe  which  by  accident  put  forth  in  fuch 
a manner,  and  therefore  burning  medicines  or  the 
fire  itfeif,  may  alfo  be  ufed. 

It  ought  carefully  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that 
in  all  cafes  where  medicines  are  to  be  applied, 
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whofe  immediate  operation  confifls  in  confuming 
the  part  to  which  they  are  laid,  if  the  difeafe  be 
univerfal,  and  fpread  over  divers  parts  of  the  body, 
at  once,  as  that  under  our  prefen t consideration, 
thofe  of  the  mildeft  operation  are  firfl  to  be  com- 
plied with,  and  that  they  may  the  more  eafily  take 
effe£t,  the  parts  ought  to  be  rubbed  till  they  be- 
come Somewhat  raw,  or  be  gently  Scarified  with  a 
fleam. 

Secondly,  If  recourfe  muff  be  had  to  more 
powerful  medicines,  or  to  the  ufe  of  fire,  as  is  ne- 
ceflary  in  obflinate  cafes,  and  if  there  be  a vaft 
number  of  excrefcences  to  be  deftroyed,  and  thefe 
Seated  in  divers  parts  of  the  body,  you  ought  not 
to  attack  them  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees  bring 
fome  to  digeftion  and  matter,  before  you  begiii 
jvith  others  j for  the  communicating  too  great  a 
heat  to  divers  parts  of  the  body  at  once,  as  mull 
happen  from  flrong  cauflic  medicines,  or  aftual 
fire,  will  either  deflroy  your  horfe  by  throwing 
him  into  violent  and  hidden  diforders,  or  at  leafl; 
create  a bad  difpofition,  which,  inftead  of  mak- 
ing a cure,  will  render  him  much  worfe,  as  may 
be  eafily  demonftrated. 

Thirdly,  The  Situation  of  the  parts  is  alfo  very 
much  regarded  in  this  intention;  and  all  fuch 
harfh  applications  ought  to  be  gently  and  Spar- 
ingly ufed  to  the  limbs  and  dependent  parts,  and 
JikewiSe  to  the  fheath  and  other  Soft  parts,  to  the 
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region  of  the  heart  and  kidneys,  &c.  and  when 
they  have  beenapplied,  the  venom  ought  to  be 
taken  out  of  them  with  all  poffible  expedition, 
by  fcarifying  the  burnt  flelh,  knd  ufing  fuch 
dreffings  as  are  able  to  keep  down  an  increafing 
inflammation,  and  bring  them  fuddenly  to  mat- 
ter. 

Laflly,  While  thefe  operations  are  performed, 
a more  than  ordinary  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  a 
horfe’s  feeding,  and  if  he  be  perceived  to  lofe  his 
appetite,  as  that  is  a fign  they  have  been  carried 
to  the  height  of  his  flrength,  a feafonable  flop 
ought  therefore  to  be  put  to  them,  and  he  fhould 
be  continued  to  a middling  diet,  gentle  but  daily 
exercife;  and  fometimes  opening  and  laxative 
clyflers  may  be  exhibited  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  fuch  applications. 

A certain  author  fays,  the  farriers  his  old  mailers 
took  white  precipitate,  or  corrofive  fublimate  of 
mercury,  and  after  opening  the  knots,  they  put  a 
fmall  quantity  into  each,  which  in  a Ihort  time 
made  them  fall  off;  but  it  ought  to  be  very  cautioufly 
ufed,otherwife  it  will  caule  very  dangerous  fwellings 
on  the  limbs,  and  kernels  about  the  throat,  as  in  an 
inflance  we  faw  not  long  ago,  but  this  caution  is 
hardly  neceffary  to  the  country  farriers,  who  fel- 
dom  call  for  it  by  the  name  of  corrofive  fubli- 
mate, as  we  have  taken  notice  feveral  times,  fo 
that  the  apothecaries  give  them  mercurius  dulcis 
inllead  of  it,  which,  although  it  does  not  form 
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any  thing  like  an  efchar,  though  they  pepper  them 
very  foundly  with  it,  yet  it  is  not  always  attended 
with  fuccefs. 

The  following  is  from  Solleyfell ; he  calls  it  the 
ointment  of  Naples,  having  had  it  communicated 
to  him  by  a Neapolitan  groom,  after  he  had  feen 
many  furprizing  cures  performed  by  it ; but  al- 
though it  has  been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  every 
flate  of  the  farcy,  according  to  that  author,  yet  it 
is  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  deflroy  excrefcences, 
as  it  is  made  up  of  ingredients  that  are  altogether 
cauftic  and  fomewhat  flronger  than  that  which  we 
have  before  inferted. 

Take  corrofive  fublimate,  arfnic,  and  euphorbi- 
um,  of  each  an  ounce ; make  them  into  a fine 
powder,  and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  hogs- 
lard  make  a foft  ointment  for  ufe. 

Keep  the  ointment  in  a glazed  pot,  and  when 
' you  have  occafion  to  ufe  it,  open  the  knots  or 
l'wellings  with  a lancet,  and  put  into  the  hole  a 
little  cotton,  dipped  in  this  ointment,  without 
heating  intheleaft;  the  next  day,  if  you  per- 
ceive it  is  fallen  away,  you  mull  put  in  a little  cot- 
ton with  fome  frefh  ointment;  but  if  it  Packs,  one 
application  will  fuffice. 

Thefe  may  be  made  flronger,  or  weaker,  ac- 
cording as  you  mix  them  with  a greater  or  lefl'er 
quantity  of  ointment,  and  may  be  diverfified  by 
changing  one  ingredient  for  another,  providing 

you 


you  keep  a fufficient  quantity  of  thofe  that  ar<* 
cauftic* 

Any  of  thefe  ingredients  ufed  dry,  will  yet 
be  of  more  fudden  efficacy;  unllacked  lime,  or  the 
capital  fope4eys,  evaporated  to  a drynefs,  will  have 
the  fame  efFeft  ; or  the  lunar  cauflic,  fo  much  in 
the  acquaintance  of  furgcons ; and,  in  fine,  all 
things  that  are  plentifully  faturated  with  fire. 
But  in  the  farcy,  they  ought  to  be  guarded,  and 
made  more  moderate,  as  in  the  manner  be- 
fore prefcribed  ; neither  is  the  aflual  cautery, 
or  fire,  to  be  applied  otherwife  than  an  auxiliary, 
and  to  aflift  in  other  intentions,  viz.  to  keep  down 
a luxuriant  and  freffi  growth  of  proud-fleffi,  after 
the  knife,  or  the  more  gentle  cauftics. 


SECT.  XXX. 

... 


OF  THE  MANGE. 


rip*  H E diftemper  we  have  treated  of  in  the 
perceding  Seflion,  has  its  chief  feat  in  the 
fkin  and  flefhy  panmcle  ; neverthelefs  that  which 
comes  under  our  immediate  confideration,  is1 
yet  more  fuperficial,  being  principally  feated 
on  the  furface  of  the  Ikin  only,  and  fcarfskin  ? 
therefore  as  the  mange  is  thus  crrcumftanced,  it  is 
feldom  attended  with  pain  or  inflammation,  but 

Only  with  an  intolerable  itching  ; that  thin  mem- 
branous5 
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branbus  tegument,  not  being  endued  with  any 
tender  fenfation,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  anatomical  part;  but  yet  if  ahorfehas 
been  ill-managed,  or  that  the  diftemper  has  been 
long  handing,  it  is  then  apt  to  degenerate  from 
what  it  was  at  firft,  and  taking  deeper  root,  it 
caufes  boils  and  fores,  which  often  have  a very 
ill  tendency; 

The  caufe  is  from  too  great  a quantity  of  vifcid 
ferum,  bred  in  the  bodies  of  horfes  by  corrupt  and 
foul  feeding,  as  the  eating  of  grains,  a too  frequent 
ufe  of  hot  mafhes,  want  of  due  exercife;  and  the 
want  of  good  currying,  efpecially  to  a horfe  that 
has  been  tifed  to  it ; for,  by  that  means,  the  pores 
become  obftrU&ed,  and  the  ferofities  of  the  blood 
are  thereby  accumulated  in  the  fmall  velfels  of 
the  fkin  ; fometimes  it  proceeds  from  want  of  food 
and  due  rtourifhment,  whereby  the  blood  being 
depauperated,  is  rendered  unable  to  reach  the 
palfages  of  the  fkin,  to  make  a fecretion  there;  fo 
that  its  ferous  parts  being  detained  in  the  fmall 
velfels,  grow  corrofive,  and  break  through  the 

fkin,  and  fometimes  it  is  caufed  by  infe&ion  from 
other  horfes. 

The  figns  are  the  falling  off  of  the  hair,  efpe- 
cially about  the  loins  and  hams,  and  from  moll  of 
all  of  the  joints,  according  as  the  diftemper  is  more 
or  lefs  prevalent ; fometimes  from  the  head  and  neck, 
but  very  frequently  from  the  rump ; the  fkin  in 
9 Y y thrfi 
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thefe  parts,  by  rcafon  of  the  heat  and  corrofiVc^ 
nefs  of  the  matter,  turns  thick,  hard,  and  fome- 
times  cruftedlike  that  of  an  elephant,  from  whence 
ieveral  farriers  have  termed  it  the  -elephantic 
malady.  ,,  > 

As  to  the  cure,  moll  farriers  lay  a great  flrefs 
in  bleeding,  infomuch  that  they  drain  away  blood 
from  feveral  parts  of  the  body  at  once,  viz.  from 
the  neck,  the  plate  veins,  the  tail,  and  fometimcs 
from  the  flanks  ; and  all  this  from  a firm  but  igno- 
rant conceit,  that  in  the  mange  the  blood  is  full 
of  corruption  ; which,  upon  examining  what  has 
been  already  faid,  will  be  found  a ridiculous  prac- 
tice, and  very  pernicious,  efpecially  to  thofe  horfes 
that  are  low  and  out  of  heart ; as  nothing  fo  often 
makes  the  difeafe  degenerate  into  an  ill  habit, 
which  may  eafily  be  followed  by  boils  and  ulcers, 
as  it  weakens  the  wdiole  body,  and  thereby  adds  to 
that  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  diflemper. 

Therefore  all  that  can  be  propoled  by  bleeding, 
is  to  leflen  the  quantity  thereof,  when  it  happens 
to  be  redundant  in  a horfe,  in  order  to  give  a 
freer  paflage  and  circulation  to  the  juices  in  the 
extreme  parts,  that  the  fccretions  of  the  fkin  may 
be  duly  performed,  and  this  we  judge  very  necef- 
fary;  after  once  bleeding,  the  following  drench 
may  be  given  : 

Take  jalap,  in  powder,  an  ounce  and  a half;  ful 
polychreft,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one 

ounce  y 
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ounce;  caraway-feeds  and  anifeeds  of  each  an 
ounce  and  a half,  in  powder ; mix  them  in  a 
quart  of  warm  water  for  one  dofe. 

Or, 

Take  fenna,  three  ounces;  boil  it  in  two  quarts 
of  water  to  one  quart,  then  ftrain  it,  and  add 
jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  an  ounce; 
and  buckthorn  fyrup  two  ounces. 

Either  of  thefe  may  be  given,  with  the  ufual 
precautions,  but  they  fhould  not  be  often  repeat- 
ed; for  purging  is  no  otherwife  necelfary  for  the 
cure  of  the  itch  than  bleeding,  and  only  gives  it  a 
gentle  help  when  rightly  ufed,  as  it  cools  and  re- 
frefhes  a plethoric  and  full-bodied  horfe. 

After  thefe  things  recourfe  mu  ft  be  had  to  out- 
ward applications,  for  it  is  thefe  alone  that  rauft 
give  the  finilhing  ftroke  to  it,  as  the  difiemper  is 
feated  outwardly  and  not  deep-rooted  ; for  that 
purpofe,  nothing  has  ever  been  found  more  effec- 
tual than  fulphur,  for  which  it  bears  the  teft  of  all 
ages,  and  if  it  fometimes  proves  otherwife,  it  is 
altogether  owing  to  the  ill  management  of  it,  or 
the  other  prepofterous  methods  that  are  made  ufe 
of  along  with  it ; the  following  will  kill  any  mango 
jn  the  beginning : 

Yya 


Take 
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Take  flour  of  brimftone,  elecampane-root,  and 
white-hellebore,  all  in  fine  powder,  qf  e^ch  fix; 
ounces  j black-pepper,  powdered,  and  oil  of 
tartar,  of  each  one  ounce  and  a half ; ftrong 
mercurial  ointment,  fix  ounces  i hogs-lard,  three 
pounds  ; mix  them  well  together  into  a foffc 
ointment. 

Or, 

Take  white  precipitate,  half  a pound  ; hogs-lard, 
fix  pounds ; eflence  of  lemons,  one  ounce ; mix. 
for  an  ointment, 

* 

Or, 

Take  camphor,  two  ounces  ; let  it  be  rubbed 
down  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fweet  oil  ; 
then  add  white-hellebore,  fix  ounces ; flowers  of 
fulphur,  one  pound  ; mix  them  well  together 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of  hogs-lard  to  form  a 
foft  ointment.  The  camphor  makes  this  oint- 
ment much  more  refolving  and  difcutient  than 
the  one  before  it. 

Either  of  thefe  being  rubbed  upon  the  parts 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  will  kill  the  mange  in 
a few  days ; neither  will  it  be  neceffary  to  fret  the 
fkin  to  a rawnefs ; for,  inftead  of  doing  good,  that 
method  proves  more  frequently  prejudicial,  as  it 
excites  much  pain,  whereby  a too  great  deriva- 
tion 
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Ition  of  the  humours  is  caufed  towards  the  infefled 
parts,  which  is  the  reafon  why  even  the  bell  far- 
riers are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  cauftic  me- 
dicines, the  difeafe  being  grown  too  powerful  to 
be  deflroyed  by  thofe  of  a milder  operation.  The 
life  of  coperas-water,  and  alum-water,  is  like— 
wife  prejudicial  in  moflt  cafes,  as  we  have  often 
obferved ; all  that  thefe  can  contribute  towards 
the  cure  of  the  mange,  is  only  by  allaying  the 
heat  and  itching,  in  which  they  fometimes  fuc- 
ceed  ; yet  as  they  obflruft  the  pores  very  much 
by  hardening  the  fkin,  they  make  it  liable  to 
crack,  often  rendering  thofe  parts  fubjefit  to  frefh 
heat  and  inflammation,  by  which  it  degenerates 
to  ulcers  and  boils.  The  belt  way  therefore  is 
only  to  rub  the  mangy  places  gently,  with  a 
woollen  cloth,  to  produce  a moderate  heat  in  the 
part,  by  which  means  the  fulphurs  will  penetrate 
through  the  pores,  into  the  fmall  canals  and  vef- 
fels,  with  greater  certainty  than  when  they  are 
daubed  upon  places  that  are  raw  or  incrufted. 

This  is  the  true  method  of  curing  the  mange. 

Some  make  a mixture  of  quickfilver  and  brim- 
ftone,  together  with  an  addition  of  foot  and  black- 
fope,  which  in  fome  moifl  and  watery  cafes  may 
be  ufeful. 

Others  ufearfnic,  quickfilver,  and  fome  burn- 
ing cauflic  remedies ; but  thefe  ought  never  to  be 
meddled  with,  except  in  very  extraordinary  de^ 

generate 
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generate  circurnftances,  and  when  there  happens 
to  be  excrefcences  that  are  dead,  and  without 
ftnfe,  which  can  by  no  means  be  brought  to  yield 
to  milder  methods;  but  in  an  inveterate  mange, 
it  will  be  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  give  your  horfc 
the  remedies  as  prefcribed  in  the  feclion  of  the 
farcy. 


SECT : XXXI. 

OF  TUMOURS,  impostumes,  and  abscesses, 

* 

BY  a tumour  is  meant  the  elevation,  riling,  or 
protuberance,  of  fome  part  of  the  ani- 
mal body  into  a preternatural  fwelling,;  in  what 
manner  that  comes  to  pals  has  been,  in  fome- 
meafure,  fhewn  in  a former  fc6Uon  ; where  we 
have  taken  notice,  that  as  often  as  the  blood  or 
juices  happen  to  be  very  much  abhrucled  in  the, 
fmall  velfels  of  any  part,  that  part  will  be  ft  retched 
out  beyond  its  ufual  dimenhons,  efpecially  as 
there  is  a perpetual  influx  and  lucceSion  of  the 
fame  fluid  from  the  circulation  ; to  which  we  fha# 
add,  that  thefe  obftru£lions  are  caufed  either  by 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  laid  fluid,  vrhereby 
it  prellcs  and  flretches  out  one  part  more  than 

another^ 
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another  j or  when  any  part  happens  to  be  hurt  or 
weakened  by  external  accidents,  whence,  being 
unable  to  make  any  equal  reliltance  with  the  red 
of  the  body,  it  will  at  length  receive  fuch  a 
quantity  of  fluid  as  will  raife  it  into  a tumour. 

The  learned  authors  on  furgery,  in  all  ages, 
carefully  following  one  another’s  Heps,  have  re- 
duced all  tumours  to  four  general  kinds,  viz.  the 
natural,  encyfted,  critical,  and  malignant ; and 
under  thefe  they  have  ranked  all  the  other  fpe- 
cies.  But  this  divifion  is  neither  in  itfelf  very  ac- 
curate, nor  rightly  fuited  to  our  purpofe  ; as  ouf 
bufinefs  is  with  horfes,  we  lhall  therefore  reduce 
them  to  the  natural  and  encyfled  only : 

Of  the  firlt  of  thefe,  are  all  kinds  of  boils  and 
inflamed  fwellings,  and,  in  fhort,  whatever  tu- 
mours are  formed  originally  by  the  fluids  dis- 
tending their  proper  veffels,  whether  they  be  cri- 
tical or  malignant,  for  thefe  differ  only  in  degree 
from  other  natural  tumours. 

And  of  the  fecond,  are  all  thofe  that  are  formed 
within  membranous  cyfts  or  bags,  as  wens,  anbu- 
ries, and  fome  other  forts  which  are  called  figs, 
and  other  excrefcences  that  grow  on  the  external 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  horfes  ; and  this  agrees  the 
bell  with  what  thofe  authors  have  obferved,  with 
refpetl  to  the  formation  of  all  tumours,  by  fluxion 
and  congeffion.  Thofe  tumours  that  are  large. 


come 
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cometo  a fuppuration,  and  have  matter  gathered 
within  them,  whether  they  be  natural  or  encyfted, 
are  termed  impojlumes ; and  when  the  matter  ig 
lodged  within  the  common,  but  chiefly  the  Iargefl! 
interftices  of  the  body,  as  thofe  furrows  or  vacant 
fpaces  between  the  mufcles,  or  between  the  muf- 
cles and  bones,  they  are  then  called  abfceJJ'es ; but 
all  abfceffes,  and  moll  kinds  of  impoftumes,  are 
formed  of  natural  tumours. 

We  jfhall  con.fider  all  tumours,  whether  natural 
or  encyfted,  in  the  following  order,  viz. 

Firft,  With  regard  to  their  magnitude  andfitu- 
ation,  there  being  little  to  be  learnt  from  their  fi- 
gure or  colour,  efpecially  in  horfes. 

Secondly,  With  relpecl  to  the  matter  whereof 
they  are  formed. 

And,  laftly.  We  fhall  lay  down  fome  general 
rules  to  be  obferved  in  their  cure. 

Firfl,  When  a tumour  happens  to  be  fituated 
upon  any  part,  where  there  is  no  depth  of  flefh, 
as  on  the  nofe  and  upper  part  of  the  face,  it  will 
not  be  apt  lo  grow  large  j or  if  it  be  featedon  the 
Ikin  or  flefhy  pannicie,  and  free  from  the  fubja- 
cent  mufcles,  it  cannot  be  ordinarily  expended  to 
' grow  to  any  bignefs,  there  being  no  fufficient 
lource  for  its  fubftance  and  incrcafe,  as  we  have 
obferved  in  a former  Section  ; and  as  thofe  little 

tumours 
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tumours  very  often  fpread  themfelves  over  divert 
parts  of  the  body  at  once,  being  thruft  out  in  that 
manner,  becaufe  of  their  contiguity  with  the  flcin, 
which  in  fome  delicate  animals  is  able  to  give  lit- 
tle or  no  reliftance,  they  are  therefore  more  un- 
likely to  alter  their  fize,  fince  it  is  very  reafona- 
ble  to  ftippofe  they  make  a revulfipn  from  each 
other,  whereby  the  matter,  which  might  have 
otherwife  been  difcharged  by  the  common  and  or- 
dinary fecretions,  or  call  off  in  one  large  critical 
tumour,  is  evacuated  by  a vail  number  of  tuber- 
cles and  little  hurdles* 

Though  tumours,  thus  fituated,  do  not  ordi- 
narily grow  to  a great  fize^  yet  as  all  animal 
bodies  are  made  up  of  veffels  capable  of  exten- 
fion  and  dilatation,  when  there  is  a continual  ad* 
dition  of  frelh  matter,  therefore  fome  tumours 
that  are  very  fuperficially  placed,  and  have  but  a 
fmall  beginning,  will  increafe  to  a very  larg& 
bulk* 

It  is  from  hence  we  may  account  for  wens/- 
anburies,  and  all  other  excrefcences;  for  inflance, 
when  fome  duplicature  of  a membrane;  or  fmall 
veffel,  is  by  an  accumulation  of  matter  protruded 
or  thru  11  forth  beyond  the  common  limits  of  a 
horfe’s  body,  in  fuch  a manner  as  gives  no  great 
diflurbance  to  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  that 
are  within  ; therefore,  as  thefc  are  not  apt  to 
9 Z z caulV 
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caufe  pain,  they  will  therefore  grow  in  proportions 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  which  is  emptied  into 
them;  and  nature  lo  far  encourages  their  growth, 
as  to  enlarge  thole  velfels  which  nottrifh  the  fkin, 
and  other  integuments,  wherein  that  matter  is 
contained. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  with  thofe  boils  and  tu- 
mours that  are  feated  in  the  flelhy  and  mufcular 
parts ; for  as  they  occafion  violent  pain  by  firetch- 
ing out  the  velfels  and  fibres,  and  as  the  pain  caufes 
a confiderable  afflux  of  matter,  therefore  any 
fwelling  formed  that  way,  mull  have  a fpeedy  if- 
fue  and  determination  by  the  bu riling  of  the  faid 
velfels  : and  as  it  likewife  cuts  off  all  communi- 
cation of  the  blood  in  thofe  parts,  therefore  it  will 
become  a running  fore,  until  there  is  a re-union 
of  the  parts  that  were  tor'en  and  disjoined. 

All  fuch  fwelling#  are  ufually  larger  or  fmaller, 
according'  as  their  fitnation  is  mo-re  or  lefs  in  the 
thick  flelh,  or  according  to  the  multiplicity  and  fize 
of  the  velfels  which  go  to  their  nourifhment  5 and 
likewife  as  the  matter  finds  more  or  lefs  room  for 
itfelf,  as-  happens  in  abfeeffes.  The  dependency 
and  foftoefs  of  the  part  contributes  alfo  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  fwelling  and  mere  ale  of  the 
matter ; becaufe  the  return  of  the  blood  is  but 
flow  from  the  inferior  and  dependent  parts,  and 
becaufe  the  foft  parts  are  eafily  ftretched  out 
when  once  the  blood  has  taken  a tendency  to- 
wards- 
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wards  them  ; which  is  plainly  evident  from  thofe 
fudden  and  excellive  lwellings  which  fometimes 
arife  in  the  fundament  and  (heath. 

The  bones  and  finews  are  alfo  liable  to  the 
like  infirmities ; yet  the  fwellings  which  happen 
to  them  and  other  compact  parts,  feldom  Life  to 
any  extraordinary  bulk,  becaufe  of  their  foli- 
dity  and  hardnefs,  which  hinders  their  being  ex- 
tended ; but,  for  the  fame  reafon,  makes  them, 
very  tedious  and  difficult  to  be  removed.  If  a 
horfe  is  put  to  much  exercife  while  the  finews  are 
relaxed,  the  pain  and  anguiffi  wall  caufe  a fwelling 
in  the  neighbouring  fleffi,  and  this  we  may  fre- 
quently obferve  in  fprains  of  the  ffioulder,  back, 
and  limbs. 

As  for  tumours  in  the  bones,  horfes  are  indeed 
not  very  much  fubject  to,  except  when  they  are 
caufed  by  old  ulcers  that  corrode  and  penetrate  to 
the  bones ; this  is  plain  enough  in  thofe  horfes 
that  have  been  foundered,  and  battered  in  their 
feet  for  fome  considerable  time,  where  the  difeaf- 
ed  foot  may  be  obferved  to  grow  much  larger 
than  the  other,  the  coffin-bone  being  often  in  that 
cafe  affefted,  Neitherisit  improbable  that  fome 
of  thofe  horfes  that  are  very  large-jointed,  mif- 
ffiapen  in  their  limbs,  and  narrow-chefted,  have 
bad  their  bones  difeafed  while  they  were  young 
ai}d  pliable,  not  unlike  thofe  of  ricketty  children, 

Zz%  ' The 
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The  (Veiling  of  the  glandulous  and  kernelly 
parts  are  alfo  very  troublefome,  as  cannot  be  un-, 
known  to  any  farrier  of  pra&ice  ; though  fome- 
times  they  will  come  to  as  quick  and  ready  a dif- 
charge  a?  thofe  of  the  mufcular  fledi  ; when  this, 
happens,  nature  is  in  her  full  vigour,  and  the  horfe 
js  otherwife  found  and  able  to  feed  ; but  when 
a horfe  is  weakened,  and  brought  much  under  by 
any  lingering  and  wading  difeafe,  a {welling  in  the 
glands  will  often  continue  hard  and  immoveable. 
Without  much  pain,  increafe,  or  diminution;  this 
is  very  much  owing  to  the  ftrudhire  and  make  of 
the  kernel  itfelf ; though  it  be  but  a fmall  part, 
yet  it  is  fo  compadt,  its  veifels  fo  fmall,  and  clofe- 
Jy  laid  together,  as  cannot  but  render  them  eafily 
obdructed.  But  yet  in  the  cafe  we  have  men- 
tioned, when  a horfe  has  a lingering  difeafe  upon 
him,  the  fweliing  does  not  readily  increafe, 
becaufe  the  matter  is  but  dowly  derived  towards 
it  ; likcwife,  as  the  padages  of  the  gland  are'more 
than  ordinarily  enlarged,  therefore  a quantity  of 
matter  is  difchargedproportionably  to  the  fupplies 
it  receives ; and  the  fm  -dlnefs  and  compadlnefs  of  the 
ycdels,  and  their  difpofition  into  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  circumvolutions  and  turnings,  is  alfo  the 
caufe  why  the  fweliing  does  not  eafily  decreafe. 

Thofe  fwellings  of  the  glandulous  parts  that 
j:urn  to  impodumation  and  matter,  are  many  of 
diem  of  the  encyded  kind,  and  that  is  alfo  owing 
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to  the  ftru&ure  and  make  of  the  kernels  ; mofi  if 
not  all  of  them  haying  little  cyfts,  or  rccep tides, 
for  their  proper  juices,  which  may  beeafily  filled 
and  enlarged  when  their  excretory  duds  are 
wholly  or  in  a great  meafure  lhut  up,  as  mull 
undoubtedly  happen  in  all  fueh  cafes. 

We  come  fecondly,  to  take  a view  of  thofe 
fwellings,  with  regard  to  the  matter  whereof  they 
are  formed,  and  here  it  will  be  necelfary  to  con- 
fider  that  the  matter  becomes  various,  according 
to  the  various  difpofitions  of  horfes,  or  according 
as  tfie  tumours  are  varioufly  difpofed  andfeated; 
for  when  they  happen  to  be  fuperficial  and  out- 
yard,  the  matter  is  thin,  and  for  the  moft  part 
dry,  which  depends,  in  a great  meafure,  upon  their 
proximity  and  nearnefs  to  the  flcin,  whereby  the 
thinner  parts  are  the  more  eafily  evaporated, 
and  call  off  through  the  pores.;  though  in  over 
moift  conilitutions  the  matter  will  be  humid  and 
moift. 

The  matter  derived  from  membranes  and.finews 
is  generally  thin  and  vifcid,  and  that  which 
comes  from  bones  is  oily  and  (linking;  but  the 
matter  which  is  more  immediately  derived  from 
blood,  if  a horfe  be  in  good  cafe,  is  of  a middle 
nature,  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  neither  too 
watery  nor  too  vifcid. 

Thus  it  feems  to  be  very  plain  and  evident,  as 
all  matter  is  formed  of  bloodj  or  the  juices  pro- 
duced 
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duccd  from  it,  the  matter  in  all  tumours  will  there- 
fore participate  chiefly  of  thofe  juices  from  whence 
it  is  immediately  derived. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  in  the  matter  is 
its  colour;  this  alfo  depends  upon  the  difpofition 
of  the  blood.  If  the  blood  abounds  with  choler, 
or  gall,  the  matter  will  be  yellow,  and  it  will  be 
more  or  lefs  fo  according  as  that  is  more  or  lefs 
predominant.  If  there  is  a too  great  fecretion  of 
the  gall,  then  the  matter  will  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily white  ; and  in  fome  obftrucHons,  when  the 
blood  abounds  with  earthy  parts,  or  when  thefe 
are  eafily  feparated,  the  matter  will  look  foul, 
dulkilh,  and  fometimes  be  flreaked  with  black 
blood  ; the  tumour  will  alfo  look  livid,  and  of  a 
liver  colour ; and  fometimes  from  a various  com- 
bination of  humours  the  patter  becomes  of  dif- 
ferent colours. 

But,  laftly,  what  we  are  farther  to  obfervo 
concerning  tumours,  is  to  lay  down  fome  general 
rules  for  their  cure;  here  it  will  be  neceffaiy  chief- 
ly to  attend  to  their  feveral  caufes;  and,  firfl, 
a tumour  that  comes  by  an  outward  accident,  can 
only  be  dangerous  according  as  the  accident  is 
more  orlefs  violent;  but  tfie  leaft  accident,  where 
there  is  a redundancy  of  blood,  may  be  trouble- 
fome,  as  well  as  when  a horfe  is  poor  and  low. 
When  there  happens  to  be  a redundancy,  that 

mull  be  removed  by  bleeding  and  other  evacua- 
tions, 
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tions,  as  far  as  is  confident  with  the  horfe’s  fafety  j 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a horfe  is  low  and 
has  got  fome  wafting  diftemper  upon  him,  befides 
the  outward  applications,  care  mud  be  taken  to 
adminifter  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  remove 
that  indifpofition.  And  in  all  critical  fwellings, 
by  which  we  chiedy  underftand  thole  that  tend 
to  the  folution  of  colds,  malignant,  peftilential* 
and  other  fevers,  the  management  mud  be  ac- 
cording as  the  difeafe  is  perceived  to  be  more  or 
lefs  malignant,  taking  care  always  to  affid,  but 
never  to  redrain  nature  ; but  the  reader  may  con- 
fult  the  Se£tion  of  the  Strangles. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  in  the  cure  of 
tumours  in  this  fituation,  is  what  relates  to  internal 
tumours  and  impodumations,  which  has  been 
fpoken  of  where  we  have  treated  of  foundering, 
and  cheft-foundering,  ill  which  we  have  recom- 
mended the  fpeedieft  methods  of  revulfion  by 
bleeding  and  purging  j but  efpecially  by  thofe 
things  that  promote  fweat,  and  keep  down  pain 
and  inflammation.  As  to  external  fwellinss,  the 

O J 

principal  intention  is  either  to  ripen  or  difeufs 
them,  according  as  may  be  mod  beneficial.  Thofe 
which  are  indurated  and  hard,  without  heat  and 
inflammation,  ought  chiefly  to  be  treated  with 
internals  ; and  fuch  as  are  very  powerful,  to  open 
obftruchons  with  fuch  local  applications  as  are- 
proper  to  difeufs  and  diffolve. 


Thofe 
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Thofe  fwelhngs  which  are  hot  and  inflamed 
' Ought,  to  be  lipened,  unlcfs  when  they  are  featecf 
where  they  may  caufe  too  great  a derivation  of  the 
humours,  as  on  the  Iheath,  fundament,  limbs, 
tin  oat,  &c.  but  yet  if  thefe  be  malignant  or  pefti- 
lential,  it  is  better  to  run  any  hazard  than  not  to 
bring  them  to  maturity ; wherefore  the  medicines 
in  this  intention  ought  to  be  fuch  as  ripen,  but, 
at  the  lame  time,  are  not  over-powerful  in  draw- 
ing* 

When  the  tumour  is  feated  near  the  inter fticeg 
of  fome  large  mufcles,  it  ought  to  be  opened  a3 
loon  as  there  is  matter  formed  within  it ; otherwife,- 
if  the  matter  be  detained,  it  may  feparate  the  muf- 
cles, and  thereby  form  a lodgment  for  itfelf  ; and 
the  longer  before  it  is  opened,  the  larger  will  be 
the  abfeefs. 

In  the  opening  of  abfeefifes,  if  they  be  frnall,  a 
large  orifice  made  in  the  dependent  and  lowermoff 
part,  with  the  affiftance  of  a good  bandage  to  keep 
the  parts  clofe  together,  will  be  fufficient  to  make 
a perfeft  cure ; but  if  they  happen  to  be  large  and  . 
deep,  they  ought  then  to  be  laid  open  the  whole 
length,  unlefs  the  fkin  can  be  kept  deprelfed  by 
the  application  of  tow  into  the  hollow  part ; for  fo 
long  as  there  is  any  lodgment  for  the  matter,  the 
abfeefs  will  be  conflantly  filled ; the  fame  method 

is  to  be  obferved,  as  near  as  polfiblef  with  refpeef 

to 
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to  thofe  tumours  that  are  large,  and  have  a pretty 
large  cavity  formed  within  them. 

The  proper  dreffing  in  all  fuch  cafes,  is  tur- 
pentine mixed  with  honey  or  the  yelks  of  eggs, 
With  a firiall  quantity  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of 
wine ; and  in  molt  cafes,  where  there  is  not  ari 
ill  habit  of  body,  this  wall  be  fufficient  to  make 
a cure; 

Wens,  anburies,  and  other  encyfted  tumours* 
require  a peculiar  treatment,  and  for  the  molt 
part  ought  to  be  quite  extirpated;  the  anburies, 
which  we  obferved  frequently  to  hang  at  the  legs, 
and  fometiines  at  divers  other  parts  of  a horfe’s 
body,  confill  only  of  a thick  jelly,  or  fpongy  foft 
flelh ; as  thefe  have  generally  a fmall  neck  to  their 
infertion,  they  may  be  taken  off  without  much 
trouble,  only  by  tying  a waxed  thread  round  them, 
tightening  it  by  degrees  ; if  after  they  are  fallen 
off  there  be  the  appearance  ofafrelh  excrefcence* 
that  may  be  taken  down  by  the  help  of  fome  gen- 
tle corrolive,  together  with  the  ufe  of  a bandage* 
and  for  this  purpole  tow  dipped  in  vitriol  or  alum- 
water  will  fuffice. 

To  a wen,  or  any  other  tumour  of  that  kind* 
that  grows  to  any  bignefs,  a hot  knife  muff  be 
ufcd  when  it  happens  to  have  a narrow  root ; but 
if  you  have  reafon  to  fufpeft  the  veffels  which  lead 
to  it  become  very  large,  whereby  a too  plentiful 
effufion  of  blood  may  happen*  or  if  it  be  broad  at 
bottom,  the  bell  way  is  then  to  open  it,  cutting 
10  3 A the 
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the  fkin  both  ways  acrofs ; if  there  be  matter  withiil 
it,  that  mull;  be  evacuated,  and  then  the  bag  and 
other  fuperfluous  parts  deflroyed  by  degrees  ;■ 
which  may  be  done  either  by  cutting,  burning,  or 
by  the  ufe  of  c^uflic  medicines ; but  the  knife  is 
the  moft  expeditious,  and  if  it  be  of  fubftance  tc\ 
keep  the  heat,  it  may  be  made  to  anfwer  in  mofl 
cafes. 

The  fwcllings  of  the  joints,  and  relaxation  of 
the  finews,  are  no  otherwife.to  be  treated  than  by 
applying  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  difcufs  and 
ftrensrthen  them,  but  the  accidents  to  which  thefe 
are  chiefly  expofed,  will  be  particularly  handled 
in  fome  of  the  enfuing  Sections. 


SECT.  XXXII. 

Of  WOUNDS. 


WHEN  any  part  of  a horfe’s  body  is  cut, 

H \oren,  or  otherwife  divided,  he  is  then 
Laid  to  be  wounded,  fo  that  wounds  are  various, 
and  differ  one  from  another  according  to  the  di- 
verfity  of  accidents  by  which  they  are  caufed  ; 
fome  are  fuperftcial,  and  others  deep  ; wounds 
happen  fometimes  to  be  ftreight,  according  to  the 
tenour  and  direction  of  the  fibres,  fometimes  they 

are* 
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are  oblique  or  tranfverfc,  that  is,  flanting  or 
athwart.  If  the  iriflrument  be  fharp,  the  parts 
will,  generally  fpcaking,  be  equally  divided,  but 
if  othenv'ife,  the  wound  will  be  ragged  and  toren, 
which  is  ufually  the  cafe  of  horfes  that  have  been 
flaked. 

We  alfo  dihinguifh  between  wounds  that  are 
fimple,  and  wounds  that  are  complicated;  thofe 
are  faid  to  be  fimple,  where  the  foft  parts  are  di- 
vided without  the  concomitancy  of  other  acci- 
dents;  and  thofe  wounds  are  termed  complicated, 
where,  befides  a divifion  of  the  foft  parts,  there 
is  alfo  a coritufioii  of  the  flefh,  a fraflure  or  diflo- 
cation  of  the  bones  ; all  which  circumftances 
make  the  cure  of  wounds  more  or  lefs  difficult. 

The  chief  things  to  be  regarded  in  wounds  is 
their  fituation;  for  though  wounds  in  the  external 
flefhy  parts  are  not  dangerous,  nor  confidered  as 
fuch,  yet  thofe  of  the  nervous  parts  are  often  of 
bad  confequence  when  there  happens  to  be  an 
ill  difpofition  of  body,  as  they  are  apt  to  caufe 
exquifite  pains  ; and  fometimes,  when  the  fmall 
threads  and  fibres  of  the  finews  are  divided  and 
broke,  they  will  bring  on  a gangrene  and  morti- 
fication of  the  part  ; whereas,  when  they  are 
equally  cut,  they  are  not  apt  to  be  attended  with 
fuch  accidents, 

Inward  wounds  generally  prove  mortal  if  they 
pierce  the  large  veffels,  the'  ffomach,  the  fmall 
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guts,  the  bladder,  the  fpleen,  the  liver,  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  or  the  midriff ; and  thefe  are  deadly 
upon  a double  or  treble  account,  as  molt  of  them 
are  not  only  endued  with  a tender  fenfation, 
but  alfo  a mufcular  action,  whereby  their  re-union 
is  hindered,  and  likewife  as  many  of  them  are 
ftored  with  a multiplicity  of  blood-veffels  which 
are  large.  Internal  wounds  which  mifs  the  prin- 
cipal vifcera  may  be  cured,  and  fome  of  thefe, 
if  they  he  but  flightly  touched,  are  likewife 
curable,  though  not  readily  in  brute  creatures, 
who  cannot  be  brought  to  a compliance  with  all 
the  requihtes  that  are  neceffary  in  fuch  cafes. 

Wounds  penetrating  the  fubftance  of  the  brain 
are  alfo  incurable,  becaufe  of  its  foftnefs,  the 
multiplicity  of  its  veffels,  and  the  tender  fenfe  of 
its  membranes. 

As  for  the  figns  of  wounds,  they  are  manifeft 
to  the  eye,  and  when  they  are  deep  or  inward, 
they  are  farther  difcoverable  by  the  help  of  a 
probe,  and  by  divers  other  circumftances  ; for 
inllance,  if  the  lungs  be  wounded,  the  air  will 
penetrate  through  the  wound  with  a frothy  blood, 
of  a vermilion  colour  ; when  the  ftomach  is 
wounded,  there  will  be  violent  ficknefs,  with  a 
fudden  lofs  of  appetite ; the  chyle  ufually  iffues 
forth  from  a wound  in  the  fmall  guts  ; the  urine 
from  a wound  in  the  bladder ; and  when  the  kid- 
neys are  wounded,  the  horfe  will  ftale  blood;  by 
thefe  and  many  other  fuch  hgns,  internal  wounds 
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in  ay  be  known  ; but  \v’e  fha.ll  proceed  to  the  cure, 
wherein  we  lhall  begin  with  fome  general  direc- 
tions ; 

Firft,  care  mull  be  taken  to  flop  the  bleeding 
when  there  is  too  plentiful  an  hasmorrhage. 

Secondly,  the  wound  mull  be  cleanfed  of  dirt, 
land,  fplinters  of  wood,  or  any  foreign  matter. 

Thirdly,  all  the  applications  made  to  the  wound 
ought  to  be  warm,  efpecially  in  the  beginning. 

Fourthly,  it  ought  not  to  be  expofed  to  the 
air. 

Fifthly,  when  the  wound  penetrates  down- 
wards, and  the  orifice  happens  to  be  too  narrow, 
it  ought  to  be  widened,  either  by  incifion,  or  di- 
lated with  a bit  of  fponge,  or  fome  other  porous 
matter  that  will  fwell,  but  this  is  only  to  be  done 
where  bandage  cannot  be  applied. 

Sixthly,  the  probe  is  to  be  as  feldom  ufed  as 
poffible,  neither  ought  there  to  be  long  tents 
thrufl  into  the  wounds,  for  by  thefe,  wounds  that  j 
have  no  bad  tendency  naturally,  often  degenerate 
into  ulcers  of  the  word  kind. 

Laltly,  greafy  ointments  are  for  the  mod  part 
to  be  reje&ed,  as  they  are  apt  to  caufe  the  flelh  to 
grow  too  fad,  and  when  that  happens,  it  mud  be 
kept  down  with  a good  bandage,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  caudic  medicines;  but  handageis  of  the  ] 
jgreated  importance  in  the  cure  of  all  wounds, 

whert 
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where  there  are  not  foine  circumftances  to  forbid 
its  application. 

To  hop  the  haemorrhage  or  bleeding,  the  bell 
way  is,  before  the  horfe  is  too  much  fjaent,  to 
make  revulfion  by  opening  a vein  on  the  fore  parts, 
if  the  wound  be  backwards  ; but  if  the  wound  be 
forward,  a vein  may  be  opened  toward  the  hind 
par  ts.  In  external  wounds,  where  the  haemorrhage 
is  large,  that  is  generally  owing  to  the  feat  and 
difpohtion  of  the  wound,  whereby  fom*  large 
branch  or  artery  happens  to  be  cut ; but  if  the  ar- 
tery from  whence  the  blood  chiefly  flows,  be  not 
very  large,  it  muff  then  be  fuperficia1,  as  about 
the  tfofe,  temples,  or  ikinn y part  of  the  legs,  &c. 
where  the  velfels  are  unguarded  with  flefh ; for 
though  the  arteries  in  a deep  Wound  may  pOur 
fourth  plenty  of  blood  while  it  is  recent  and  new, 
add  where  there  is  a free  paffage,  yet  this  occafions 
fo  great  a derivation  towards  the  wound,  that' 
even  the  coats  of  all  the  Wounded  velfels  become 
diflended  and  fwelled,  fo  that  by  their  preffure 
upon  one  another1,  their  orifices  are  fhut  up  and 
fqueezed  dole  together,  and  in  this  cafe  there  is 
feldom  need  of  any  flyptic  application  to  flop  the 
bleeding. 

When  the  wounded  artery  happens  to  be  very 
lame,  or  much  expofed,  as  has  been  taken  notice 
of,  fo  that  the  blood  flows  too  plentifully,  it  muff 
be  flopped  either  by  applying  a hot  iron,  or  lome 

qauterihng 
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cauterifing  medicine,  otherwife  it  riiuft  be  tiedoy 
palling  a needle  under  it,  and  then  binding  it  with 
a waxed  thread  ; but  neither  ligature  nor  aftual 
cautery  are  fo  certain  as  cauftic  medicines;  becaufe 
an  efchar,  made  by  the  actual  cautery,  is  apt  to 
fall  off  too  foon  ; and  an  artery,  when  it  is  tied, 
is  liable  to  take  to  bleeding  as  foon  as  the 
threads  rot  off,  especially  one  that  lies  fuperfi- 
cial  and  unguarded,  and  has  not  the  advantage  of 
being  compreffed  by  the  fulnefs  and  weight  of 
the  furrounding  veffels. 

Therefore,  in  this  cafe,  make  a finall  pledget  of 
flax  or  line  threads,  moillen  it  with  the  white  of 
an  egg,  then  lay  as  much  powder  of  Roman  vitriol 
upon  it  as;  will  fully  cover  the  mouth  of  the  arte- 
ry, and  apply  it  over  the  fame  ; but  care  mull  be 
had  not  to  apply  vitriol,  or  any  other  cauftic  me- 
dicine, where  the  finews  are  expofed  and  laid  bare, 
unlefs  you  can  fall  upon  fome  matter  to  defend 
them  from  being  touched  by  it,  other  wife  it  will 
be  apt  to  caufe  convulsions  ; but  in  places  where 
thefe  are  moll  expofed,  as  the  legs,  &c.  the  arte- 
ries are  not  very  often  feated  clofe  to  them,  and  if 
it  were  fo,  milder  medicines  might  be  made  to 
anfwer  ; becaufe  what  is  wanting  in  the  medicine, 
may  m the  moft  part  be  fupplied  by  bandage  j 
therefore  when  the  wound  happens  to  be  on  the 
L-g,  you  need  only  apply  the  aftringent  crocus  of 
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iron,  fine  French  bole,  agaric,  or  powder  of  dry 
mufhrooms,  mi£ed  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
fpreadupon  a pledget  as  above  dirc&ed;  and  over 
that,  two  or  three  thick  compreffes  dipped  in  the 
fame  aftringent,  making  a firm'  bandage  over  all. 

The  drefling  ought  not  to  be  removed  for  the 
fpace  of  three  days,  that  the  wound  may  be  well 
digefled,  and  there  may  be  no  farther  trouble  with 
a frefh  flux  of  blood*  If  a fwelling  happens  in 
the  leg,  by  reafon  of  the  bandage,  bathe  it  with 
warm  leys  of  wine,  or  fome  good  fomentation  > 
fuch  as  that  hereafter  prefcribed  for  a gangrene, 
afterwards  drefs  the  wound  every  day  with  the 
common  digeftive.*  The  fame  method  is  to  be 
followed  in  thofe  wounds  where  cauflic  medicines 
are  applied,  left,  by  taking  off  the  dreflings  too 
foon,  you  fet  them  bleeding  afrefh,  by  removing 
the  efchar  before  it  is  thoroughly  formed. 

Becaufe  the  right  ordering  of  all  fuch  wounds* 
as  are  attended  with  an  effufion  of  blood,  is  of 
the  greateft  importance,  there  being  few  farriers 
who  have  Hull  to  manage  them  according  to  the 
rules  of  pra&ice,  efpecially  when  any  uncommon 
accident  happens  in  the  cure ; we  (hall  therefore 
lay  down  a method  of  making  the  fympathetic 
powder,  which  being  applied  to  the  wound  as  a 
ftvptic,  will  not  only  put  a flop  to  the  blood  but 
procure  a fpeedy  re-union. 

This 
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This  as  Solleyfell  rightly  obfervesj  may  be  very 
tieceffary  in  a camp,  where  flies  and  other  infefls 
are  hurtful.  Solleyfeirs  way  of  preparing  t lie 
fympathetic  powder,  is  by  calcining  Roman  vitriol 
in  the  fun  j but  the  following  method  is  much 
more  preferable,  and  only  requires  a little  more 
pains: 

“ Take  a quantity  of  Englifh  vitriol,  fuch  as  goes 
under  the  name  of  bow  copperas,  diffolve  it  in  wa- 
ter, and  filtre  it  through  brown  paper,  fet  it  in 
a cool  place  to  fhoot  into  cryftals,  diffolve  the 
cryftals  in  the  fame  manner,  and  let  it  pafs 
through  the  paper  as  directed,  repeating  the  ope- 
ration until  the  cryftals  are  tranfpiarent  and  pure ; 
Set  thefe  cryftals  in  a clean  panpin  the  fun;  either 
in  June,  July,  or  Auguft,  fo  long  as  till  they 
are  calcined  to  whitenefs ; when  one  fide  is  cal- 
cined, turn  the  other,  and  in  a few  days  the  cryf- 
tals will  crumble  into  powder  ; if  they  do  not, 
they  may  be  again  beat  and  expofed  to  the  fun, 
and  ftirred  three  or  four  times  every  day , at  laft, 
beat  them  into  a very  fine  powder,  and  again  fet 
them  in  the  fun,  flirring  as  before,  for  two  or 
three  days  more,  in  which  time  they  will  be  very 
white ; then  take  in  the  matter  while  the  fun 
fhines  hot  upon  it,  and  keep  it  from  the  air  in 
glaffes  well  flopped,  and  in  a dry  place. ” 

This  is  the  method  of  preparing  the  fympathe- 
tic powder,  as  it  is  infertedin  Quincy’s  Difpenfa- 
tory,  to  which  we  fhall  fubjoin  another  out  of  the 
*0  3 R fame, 
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lame,  that  bears  the  title  of  A Rejlringent  Prepdrd -» 
tion  oj  Iron , and  formerly  fold  by  the  name  of 
Colebdtch  s Styptic  Powder,  which  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner : 

u I ake  a quantity  of  filings  of  iron,  and  pour 
upon  them  fpirit  of  I alt,  to  the  height  of  three  or 
lour  fingers  above  them;  let  them  {land  in  a gen- 
tle digellion  till  the  fermentation  is  over,  and  the 
fpirit  of  fait  is  become  fweet;  then  pour  off  what 
is  liquid,  and  evaporate  it  in  an  iron  or  glafs  vefTel 
till  half  is  conlumed  ; at  which  time,  put  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  fugar  of  lead,  and  evaporate  to 
a dry  powder ; if  upon  its  firfl  coming  dry  the 
operation  be  flopped,  it  has  exaftly  the  appear- 
ance of  Colebatch’s  powder*  but  if  it  be  continued 
longer  and  the  heat  raifed,  it  will  turn  red ; it  mufl 
be  kept  clofe  flopped  from  air.” 

This  flyptic  may  not  only  be  eafily  made,  but 
is  the  more  for  our  purpofe,  as  the  doflor  made  an 
experiment  of  its  efficacy  upon  ahorfe. 

If  this  is  not  clofe  flopped,  it  will  imbibe  the 
air,  and  flow  fo  as  to  lofe  its  efficacy.  We  have 
been  informed,  by  very  good  authority,  that  this 
is  the  flyptic  with  which  there  was  fo  much  noife 
made  fome  time  ago,  by  the  author  of  the  Novum 
Lumen  Chirurgicc  (and  another  has  alfo  flarted 
lately)  for  a fale  of  which  a patent  was  procured, 
only  in  that  was  ufedoil  of  vitriol,  inflead  of  the 
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Spirit  of  fait  in  this,  but  that  difference  is  infigni- 
ficant.  Of  the  one  in  qucflion  we  kept  fome  by 
us  for  a time,  to  wait  a proper  opportunity  to  try 
it,  when  an  extraordinary  one  happened  by  a 
blundering  farrier  cutting  the  jugular  artery  of  a 
very  fine  young  horfe,  as  he  was  pretending  to 
take  off  fome  kernels  which  grew  under  his  throat. 
The  blood  was  fo  prodigious,  that  the  creature 
mud  have  immediately  died,  had  not  the  fellow 
held  faft  the  wounded  veffels,  by  griping  the  part 
with  his  hands,  which  prevented  the  profufion, 
until  we  diffolved  fome  of  this  powder,  or  rather 
fait,  in  fome  warm  water,  and  with  curriers’  (hav- 
ings of  leather  dipped  in  it,  applied  it  upon  the 
part,  where  tying  it  as  faff  as  the  part  would  ad- 
mit of,  and  haltering  the  horfe ’s  head  up  to  the  rack 
for  about  fixteen  hours,  when  it  was  taken  off 
not  one  drop  of  blood  afterwards  followed,  and 
the  part  was  eafily  incarnated  and  healed  up. 
This  is  a preparation  of  Maet’s,  once  profeffor  at 
Leyden,  and  is  in  the  ColleBanea  Chymica  Lugduni  ; 
how  much  foever  fome  have  pretended  to  make  a 
fecret  of  it  fince,  as  is  now  in  vogue,  and  a foreign 
tooth-drawer  pretends  to  be  the  inventor  of  this 
mod  famous  (lyptic. 

The  fame  author  farther  takes  notice,  that  this 
flyptic  has  been  recommended  inwardly  to  Hop 
ilnxe^,  elpecially  thofe  of  blood  ; but  we  are  very 
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fure  if  may  anfwer  that  end  in  all  wounds,  when 
applied  as  in  the  inftance  recited. 

In  this  lefpeft  it  may  be  made  ufe  of  by  thofe 
who  aie  but  little  (killed  in  the  practice  of  a fur- 
geon  01  fanier ; as  may  alio  the  powder  of  fym- 
pathy,  though  we  cannot  advife  any  one  to  de- 
pend upon  its  fympathetic  virtues. 

Having  faid  thus  much  concerning  the  firft  in- 
tention, viz.  the  putting  a (lop  to  the  blood,  in 
• cafes  where  the  cut  or  ruptured  veffels  are  large 
or  expofed ; we  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  other 
requifites  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

In  the  firft  place,  take  notice  that  in  all  good 
conftitutions,  a flefh  wound  will  eafily  be  cured, 
if  it  is  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  air ; as  we 
fee  in  many  inftances,  both  in  brutes  and  hufnan 
bodies  ; arid  a wound  made  according-  to  the  di~ 
refilion  of  a mufcle,  or  only  fomewhat  (lanting, 
will  heal  with  little  or  no  application,  if  the  horfe 
is  not  put  to  hard  exercife  > for  in  that  cafe,  as 
often  as  the  mufcle  is  contrafled,  the  wound  will 
be  more  or  lefs  opened,  according  to  the  force 
whereby  the  wounded  member  is  moved.  All 
wounds  that  are  large,  ought  to  be  ftitched,  when 
that  is  rightly  performed,  nothing  contributes 
fo  much  to  their  re-union,  as  it  in  fome  mea- 
fure  prevents  the  inconveniences  of  motion,  and 
likewife,  as  it  puts  a ftop  to  the  (welling,  which 
without  a plentiful  and  fpeedy  difeharge,  will  of 

ten 
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ten  caufe  ulceration,  together  with  <1  preternatu- 
ral hardnefs  in  the  lips. 

Stitchingand  bandage  are  nearly  allied  to  each 
other,  and  fometimes  the  one  fupplies  the  place 
of  the  other  ; but  moft  wounds  may  be  eafily 
cured,  when  hitching  and  bandage  can  come  into 
one  another’s  aid,  Wounds  which  are  large  and 
deep,  and  which  may  be  prehed  together  with 
your  fingers,  are  the  moll  fit  to  be  hitched  ; but 
wounds  that  penetrate  to  the  bone,  ought  not  to 
be  hitched  when  the  flelh  is  much  divided  from 
the  bone,  otherwife  an  abfcefs  may  be  formed, 
which  will  caufe  the  bone  to  putrify  ; the  fame 
caution  is  a Ifo  to  be  obferved  when,  by  your  probe, 
or  by  a fwelling  diflant  from  the  wound,  you  have 
reafon  to  fufpect  fome  of  the  mulcles  are  divided, 
as  it  happens  in  very  large  contufions.  In  this 
cafe,  bandage  is  alfo  to  be  made  ufe  of,  with  the 
proper  applications  to  the  wound ; but  f the  f veil-* 
ing  continues,  which  for  the  moh  part  happens 
if  at  all  underneath  the  wound,  and  therefore  be- 
comes unable  to  bear  a firm  bandage,  it  muff  be 
treated  as  an  impo flume,  by  the  application  of 
ripening  cataplafms,  and  when  it  comes  to  matu- 
rity, it  mull  be  opened  as  low  as  poflible,  that  the 
matter  may  have  a free  paffage  and  vent,  after 
which  the  bandage  will  become  of  infinite  fer- 
vice. 
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Wounds  that. are  of  a round  and  circular  figure 
cannot  be  hitched,  but  nature  muft  fill  up  "that 
fpace  by  degrees  ; neither  can  thofe  be  hitched 
which  are  very  ragged  and  toren;  but  in  a wound 
that  has  leveral  points  and  angles,  hitches  may 
fometimes  be  made  to  do  lervice,  but  for  this  pur— 
pofe  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Solley- 
fell  adviles  to  cut  all  circular  wounds  into  a long 
figure,  but  that  needs  feldom  be  done  when  ban-  , 
dage  can  be  applied,  for  the  only  thing  that  makes 
a circular  wound  hard  to  cure,  is  when  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wound  happens  to  be  large  and  loofe, 
or  bruifed,  or  when  the  wound  penetrates  perpen- 
dicularly downwards ; in  this  cafe  a moderate  in- 
cifion  do  wnward  may  be  made,  but  when  a circu- 
lar wound  is  not  very  deep,  or  if  it  is  not  in  fome 
refpecl  like  a well  or  pit,  the  application  of  holders 
or  bandage,  to  keep  it  firm  at  the  bottom,  will  for 
the  moh  part  fuffice. 

Lahly,  the  needle  is  to  be  fparingly  ufecf 
among  the  fenfible  and  nervous  parts,  for  there 
are  divers  circumhances  whk  . may  require  hitch- 
ing even  where  the  tendons  are  wounded ; yet  it 
may  be  more  particularly  gone  about  where  there 
is  a very  found  conhitution,  for  an  ichor  and 
vifcid  matter  is  perpetually  flowing  from  the  ten- 
dons, even  in  the  beh  habits,  which  caufe  ntim- 
berlefs  accidents;  therefore  as  tliefe  are  ofteiuimeS 
heightened  by  hitching,the  practitioner  fhould  bo 
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Very  well  Verfed  in  praflice  to  perfect  a cure  of 
fuch  wound?!  othcrwife  than  by  proper  and  plain 
dreflings;  for  if  this  operation  has  not  always  the 
defired  fuccefs  on  human  bodies,  who  can  be 
managed  fo  as  to  keep  the  mulcles  to  which  thofe 
tendons  belong  from  all  manner  of  aflion,  much 
lefs  can  be  expected  from  brutes,  efpecially  horfes, 
who  keep  more  in  a handing  polture  than  any 
other,  therefore  are  not  only  obliged  and  under  a 
lieceffity  fometimes  to  move  thofe  parts,  but  even 
at  moll  times  to  lay  a great  weight  upon  them. 

To  perform  this  operation  aright,  the  farrier 
ought  to  be  provided  with  feveral  needles,  fome 
flreight,  and  fome  crooked ; of  thefe,  fome  ought 
to  be  more  arched  than  others,  and  accommodat- 
ed to  wounds  that  are  deep ; and  for  this  end 
alfo  they  ought  to  be  of  different  fizes  ; both  the 
flreight  and  crooked  iliould  be  edged  and  not 
round,  that  they  may  the  more  eahly  penetrate, 
and  caufe  the  lefs  pain ; thofe  that  are  appointed 
for  deep  wounds  fnould  be  ffrong,  that  they  may 
not  break,  and  caufe  trouble  in  the  operation ; 
but  in  all  thefe  things  the  farriers  may  take  pattern 
from  the  furcreons. 

O 

The  hitching  of  fuperncial  wounds  ought  to  be 
performed  with  a ftreight  needle,  and  is  chiefly 
neceffary  upon  parts  that  are  prominent  and  ex- 
pofed  to  view,  where  the  fkin  being  only  burff, 
gives  way  and  opens  wide,  though  it  be  not  much 
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feparated  from  the  fubjacent  flefh,  and  if  it  is  not 
drawn  together,  it  will  leave  a baldnefs,  or  the 
hair  that  grows  upon  the  part  will  be  white,  and 
fofter  than  that  which  covers  the  reft  of  the  body; 
either  of  which  becomes  a deformity  upon  the 
cheek,  the  top  of  the  loins,  or  upon  any  joint,  as 
we  fometimes  obferve  when  thefe  parts  have 
been  galled,  and  where  there  is  no  room  for  fuch 
an  operation. 

In  all  deep  wounds  a crooked  needle  mull  be 
ufed,  and  of  fuch  a form  as  will  eahly  make  a 
compafs  under  the  wound,  for  the  farriers’ method 
of  tacking  the  lips  together  with  a common  fewing 
needle,  or  packing  needle,  as  we  have  fometimes 
obferved,  is  quite  fhort,  nay  even  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  hitching,  and  often  does  a deal  of 
mifehief,  and  would  do  much  more  if  the  hitches 
did  not  foon  break,  as  it  leaves  room  for  the  mat- 
ter to  gather  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  There- 
fore, when  a farrier  goes  about  the  hitching  of  a 
deep  wound,  he  ought  firh,  if  there  be  congealed 
blood  within  it,  to  clean  that  out,  and  having 
prehed  the  two  lides  together,  he  muh  make  his 
firh  hitch  in  the  middle  of  the  wound,  palling  his 
needle  fo  as  to  deferibe  a half-circle  under  it,  and 
with  a hrong  waxed  thread,  or  fhoe-maker’s  end, 
tie  the  wound  dofe  together;  the  reh  of  the 
hitches  ought  to  be  made  at  equal  dihances,  and 
lo  near  each  other  as  to  keep  all  parts  equally 
clofe.  They  outfit  alfo  to  be  tied  in  a bow  knot. 
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that  they  may  be  opened  in  cafe  of  inflammation, 
or  matter  gathering  in  the  wound,  which  will 
fometimes  happen  if  it  is  not  fewed  up  fboii  af- 
ter it  is  received. 

The  cure  may  be  finifhed  by  drefling  the  wound 
every  day  with  pledgets  of  tow,  fpread  with  ba- 
filicon,  or  any  other  digeflive,  wafhing  it  ofteii 
with  warm  wine,  fpirit  of  wine,  or  brandy. 

In  wounds  that  are  ragged  and  uneven,  any 
loofe  bits  of  flefh  or  fkin  that  cannot  be  again 
united^  ought  to  be  clipped  off  with  a pair  of  fcif- 
fars,  the  drefling  always  made  fo  large  as  to  cover 
the  wound,  and  not  to  fink  too  much  into  it,  for 
that  not  only  retards  the  cure,  as  it  hinders  the 
re-union,  but  often  caufes  a bad  dilpofition  in  the 
wound  itfelf,  which  is  followed  with  foul  flefh; 
hard  edges*  &c. 

If  the  wound  penetrates  to  the  bonej  no  kind 
of  ointment  ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  for  all 
greafy  things  putrify  the  bones ; therefore  let  your 
applications  to  the  bones  be  only  pledgets  of  lint, 
dipped  in  warm  honey  of  rofes,  mixed  with  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh  and  aloes*  until  the  bone  is  covered; 
but  if  it  fhould  by  any  accident  grow  foul, 
the  flefh  ought,  for  the  moft  part*  to  be  laid  open 
fo  far  as  it  is  dilcoloured,  otherwife  it  will  be  apt 
to  caufe  troublefome  fymptoms;  and  if  the  black- 
nefs  does  not  come  off  with  the  dr e flings,  it  ought 
to  be  fcraped  gently*  or  have  a pledget  of  lint 
10  3 C dipped 
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clipped  in  tin&ure  of  euphorbium  applied  to  it, 
which  will  caufe  it  to  exfoliate  and  call  off  the 
foulnefs,  and  after  it  is  become  clean,  apply  honey 
of  rofes,  &c.  as  above  directed. 

A very  material  thing  in  the  managing  of  all 
large  wounds,  is  a dextrous  and  feafonable  appli- 
cation of  the  dreffings.  A wound  that  is  much 
inflamed,  can  bear  no  firm  bandage  until  the  in- 
flammation abates,  which  generally  happens  as  foon 
as  it  comes  to  matter  plentifully ; after  that,  ban- 
dage will  be  of  great  fervice,  and  may  be  made 
tighter  as  the  wounded  part  becomes  able  to  en- 
dure it;  but  one  thing  ought  carefully  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  all  wounds  mull  have  time  to  digell, 
after  the  firll  drefling,  two  or  three  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  fize  thereof;  and  when  a wound  or 
other  fwelling  happens  near  any  cavity,  any  fuch 
cavity  ought  always  to  be  filled  with  hurds  or 
bolllers  of  tow,  and  kept  there  with  bandage  ; in 
this  refpecl  the  following  inllance  will  be  a good 
precedent  : 

A horfe  was  wounded  with  the  point  of  a fork, 
on  the  oulfide  of  the  hough,  a little  above  the 
joint,  which  being  a tender  fenlible  part,  occa- 
fioned  violent  pain,  accompanied  with  lamenels, 
and  brought  fuch  a fudden  flux  of  humours  to- 
wards the  joint,  that  all  the  cavity  on  each  fide, 
and  beneath  the  mailer  Anew,  was  fwelled  to  a 

prodigious 
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prodigious  degree,  and  in  a fliort  time  filled  with 
matter,  and  as  loon  as  the  matter  was  preffed  out 
of  it,  it  always  filled  again,  which  would  foon 
have  corroded  the  finew  ; we  advifed  the  farrier, 
after  preffing  out  the  matter,  to  fill  up  the  empty 
Ipace  on  each  fide,  under  the  finew,  with  hurds 
dipped  in  fpirit  of  wine,  to  keep  the  divided 
fkin  together,  and  prevent  the  matter  from  falling 
into  it;  which,  with  the  application  of  a ftrength- 
ening  charge  round  the  joint,  and  an  eafy  bandage, 
made  a perfect  cure  in  a few  days. 

We  lhall  conclude  with  fome  obfervations  con- 
cerning inward  wounds,  which  in  a great  meafure 
depend  on  the  right  regulation  of  a horfe’s  feed- 
ing ; for  when  a horfe  is  inwardly  wounded,  he 
ought  to  be  reftrained  from  all  fuch  food  as  is  any 
way  hard  and  binding,  having  nothing  allowed 
him  but  fcalded  bran,  and  fometimes  a little 
boiled  barley  ; his  conftant  drink  ought  to  be 
barley-water,  and  at  firft  a little  fal  prunella,  or 
purified  nitre,  diffolved  in  it,  as  has  been  pre- 
fcribed  in  a fimple  fever. 

The  following  balls  may  alfo  be  given  for  three 

01  foui  days,  to  fecure  him  from  bleeding  in- 
wardly : 

Take  of  green  comfrey-root,  cleaned  and  fcraped, 
three  pounds;  roots  of  white  lilies,  one  pound 

3 C 2 and 
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and  a half;  beat  them  into  a pulp  in  a large 
mortar  ; then  add  dragons-blood  and  gum- 
tragacanth,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces  ; and 
i'ugar  of  lead,  half  an  ounce  ; with  wheat  flour 
and  molaffes,  make  it  into  a mafs,  and  divide 
it  into  dofes  of  two  ounces,  each  to  be  given 
every  morning  and  afternoon. 

If  the  horfe  becomes  bound  ip  the  body,  emol- 
lient clyfters  may  be  given  him,  of  mallows, 
marfh-mallows,  the  herb  mercury,  the  roots  of 
marfh-mallows,  and  fuch  like  things  ; adding  no 
ftrong  purgative,  but  rather  four  or  five  ounces 
of  treacle  or  honey,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
oil  or  butter  ; and  if  the  guts  be  wounded,  the 
ufe  of  clyflers  mull  be  laid  afide  alfo  ; and  if  his 
diet  fhouid  not  be  enough  laxative^  he  may  be 
provoked  to  dung,  by  the  following  mild  fuppofi- 
tory  : 

Take  a pound  of  honey,  boil  it  in  a pan  or  flcillet 
till  it  turns  to  a dark-brown  colour,  ftirring  it 
conflantly ; then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  when  it 
begins  to  be  cold,  make  it  into  a roll  four  or 
five  inches  long,  and  introduce  it  into  the  horfe ’s 
fundament  immediately,  otherwife  it  will  foon 
dilfolve  and  turn  to  liquid.  Caflile  fope  may 
alfo  be  ufed  inffead  of  a fuppofitory,  when  it  is 
neceffary  to  provoke  your  horfe  to  dung. 

Into 
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Into  the  wound  may  be  poured,  or  gently  in- 
iefted,  red  wine,  with  honey  of  rofes,  made  blood- 
warm,  and  outwardly  it  may  be  covered  with  a 
pledget,  fpread  with  bafilicon,  or  any  other  pro- 
per digeflive;  and  above  that,  a comprefs  of  linen 
cloth,  made  into  feveral  folds,  bound  on  with  a 
bandage,  and  over  all  a cloth  with  buckles  and 
{traps,  to  keep  his  body  firm.  The  fame  method 
may  alfo  be  oblerved  in  all  wounds  that  are  ac- 
companied with  a fever,  only  the  balls  above  pre- 
fcribed  need  not  be  given  but  where  there  is  a 
great  difcharge  of  blood,  and  if  the  ciyfters  require 
fo  be  quickened,  that  may  be  done  by  diffolving 
in  them  a handful  of  common  fait. 


SECT.  XXXIII. 

OF  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS  AND  BURNS. 


K | 1HESE  kind  of  wounds  are  difiingui Hied  by 
B their  fituation,  fize,  and  figure  ; fome  are 
very  dangerous,  fome  altogether  incurable,  when 
they  happen  to  penetrate  the  brain,  or  other  no- 
ble parts;  and  thole  which  fra£lure  the  limbs  of  a 
horfc,  may  alio  be  looked  on  as  incurable,  fince  a 
horfe  in  that  condition  is  able  to  yield  no  farther 
fervice.  I heir  fize  and  figure  depend  upon  the 
jnflrument  ^herewith  they  are  infli&ed,  and  alio 

render 
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render  the  cure  more  or  lefs  certain  ; for  a fmall 
wound  is  more  eafily  cured  than  one  that  is  large ; 
and  a wound  that  is  circular  and  round,  made 
with  a bullet,  than  one  which  is  ragged  and  toren, 
fuch  as  happens  fometimes  by  fplinters,  pieces  of 
iron,  ftones,  &c.  but  however  they  may  differ  in 
thefe  refpecls,  they  are  all  of  them  accompanied 
with  lofs  of  fubftance,  contufion,  and  bruifing  of 
the  part;  for  this  reafon,  no  wounds  made  by  fire- 
arms are  liable  to  fuch  great  haemorrhages  of  blood, 
as  thofe  made  by  afharp  and  cutting  inftrument. 

The  firft  intention  of  the  cure  of  gun-fhot 
wounds,  is  to  extraft  the  bullet,  or  other  foreign 
matter  whereby  they  are  made ; but  that  is  not 
always  praflicable,  for  bullets  are  oftentimes 
lodged  within  the  cavity  of  the  body,  and  in  the 
thick  flefhy  parts,  where  the  bringing  of  them  out 
is  by  no  means  to  be  attempted ; fometimes,  after 
feveral  years  habitation,  they  fall  more  outwards, 
upon  parts  of  more  flender  fubftance,  and  are  call 
out  by  impoftumation,  or  brought  away  by  inci- 
fion.  However,  the  practitioner  ought  at  firft  to 
make  trial,  yet  not;  fo  as  to  tear  the  flefli  too 
much  ; but  if  his  endeavours  are  to  no  purpofe, 
he  ought  to  make  a counter-opening,  on  the  out- 
fide  towards  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  where  he 
ftiall  perceive  any  hardnefs  (neverthelefs  without 
touching  the  large  veftels)  and  by  this  means  he 
may  draw  out  the  bullet  with  his  fingers,  or  any 

convenient 
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convenient  inftrument ; but  this  method  of  coun- 
ter-opening, is  the  more  neceffary,  and  the  more 
immediately  to  be  gone  about,  when  pieces  of 
timber,  hone,  iron,  or  other  extraneous  bodies 
lie  in  the  flefli,  as  all  fuch  things  are  apt  on  a Hid- 
den to  caufe  very  bad  fymptoms,  becaufe  of  their 

* 

unevennefs. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  in  the  cure  of  gun- 
fhot  wounds,  is  to  bring  them  to  a good  and  laud- 
able digeffion,  that  they  may  call  off  the  mortified 
flefh  ; to  effe&uate  which,  nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  common  digeftive,  with  a fmall  mixture 
of  oil  of  rofes  poured  into  it  every  day  ; let  the 
wound  be  alfo  often  cleanfed  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  all  the  hot  and  inflamed  parts  about  it 
bathed  with  the  fame.  When  the  inflammation 
is  very  great,  and  like  to  be  attended  with  a fever, 
a moderate  quantity  of  blood  may  be  taken,  lax- 
ative clyfters  adminiflered,  and  a pultice  applied 
of  barley-flour,  fenugreek-meal,  and  linfeed-meal, 
boiled  in  milk,  till  it  be  thick,  and  a fufficient 
quantity  of  ointment  of  marlh-mallows,  to  make 
it  moifl,  adding  alfo  an  ounce  of  camphor,  pow- 
dered and  diffolved  in  fweet-oil,  to  every  pint- 
bafon  full  of  the  pultice.  This  may  be  applied 
hot  twice  a day  over  the  inflammation,  putting 
only  a very  foft  and  fhort  tent  into  the  orifice. 
But  ll  the  large  veffels  be  wounded,  and  fend  forth 
an  immoderate  flux  of  blood,  in  that  cafe,  the 

firff 
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firft  dr  effing  may  be  made  with  a foft  tent,  dipped 
in  a folution  of  the  flyptic  powder  deferibed  in 
the  preceding  Se£tion  ; and  if  the  wound  pene- 
trates through  any  member,  both  orifices  mufl  be 
dreffed  alike.  If  the  wound  be  among  the  finews, 
or  other  nervous  parts,  oil  of  turpentine,  mixed 
with  the  common  digeflive,  may  be  applied  to  it, 
bathing  it  now  and  then  with  camphorated  fpirit 
of  wine.  The  cautions  laid  down  in  the  preced- 
ing Se£lion,  are  alfo  to  be  obferved  with  refpecl 
to  bandages  and  dreffings,  with  this  farther  no- 
tice, that  no  gun-fhot  wound  can  bear  any  ban- 
dage, but  jull  to  keep  on  the  dreffings,  until  the 
efehar  and  mortified  parts  are  difeharged. 

As  to  burns,  whether  they  be  made  with  gun- 
powder, or  any  other  way,  they  ought  in  the 
firft  place  to  be  bathed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  cam- 
phorated; and  afterwards  anointed  with  oil  of 
rofes,  -St.  John’s- wort,  linfeed-oil,  or  butter.  If 
the  burn  be  new,  the  heat  and  inflammation  may 
be  taken  off,  by  applying  immediately  to  the  part 
pounded  onions ; fome  ufe  the  juice  of  onions  and 
verjuice  mixed  together;  black-fope  and  com- 
mon fait  have  the  fame  effeCt ; there  are  others 
who  ufe  quick-lime,  beat  into  an  ointment  with 
frefh  butter  ; but  nothing  is  better,  or  fo  fafe,  as 
the  camphorated  fpirits,  applying  afterwards  the 
following  cataplafm : 


Take 
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Take  white  lily-roots,  three  pounds  ; fenugreek 
and  linfeeds,  in  powder,  of  each  half  a pound  ; 
boil  the  lily-roots  and  feeds  very  foft,  and  beat 
them  up  into  a pulp,  then  add  more  water, 
with  a few  handfuls  of  bran,  and  boil  it  all  to- 
gether into  a pultice  ; to  which  mix  a pint  of 
fweet-oil,  wherein  an  ounce  of  camphor  has 
been  diffolved; 

\ 

a ' i ' . ’ . *.  ' 1 

If  the  burn  l^e  deep,  it  mull  be  fcarified  with  a 
fleam,  and  the  fame  pultice  applied  over  it  to  haf- 
ten  the  efchar  or  burned  parts  to  a feparation; 
Bleeding  and  clyfters  may  be  alfo  complied  with* 
when  there  is  exceffive  heat,  inflammation,  &c. 

SECT i XXXIV, i 

OF  A GANGRENE  AND  MORTIFICATION. 

THIS  diforder  is  a fudden,  violent,  and  ex-: 
ceffive  inflammation,  with  intolerable  pain, 
and  is  no  other  than  a beginning  mortification. 
The  caufe  is  fometimes  from  an  ill  habit  of  body* 
but  commonly  from  a pun&ure,  from  wounds  in 
the  tender  fenfible  parts*  or  when  fplinters  of  bones 
and  other  fharp  and  pointed  matters  fhck  into  the 
flefh  or  finews,  or  the  ill  management  of  any  large 
10  3 D wound 
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wound  whatfoever  may  and  often  does  bring  on  a 
gangrene  and  mortification. 

As  to  the  figns,  befides  the  violent  and  excef- 
five  pain,  the  part  looks  of  a deep  red,  inclinable 
to  purple  ; whereas  in  a mortification,  there  be- 
ing an  aofolute  hop  put  to  the  blood,  the  part  be- 
comes black,  foft,  perilhed,  dead,  and  without 
fenfe. 

J he  cure,  while  it  is  yet  a gangrene,  confifls 
chiefly  in  the  application  of  fpiriiuous  things,  as 
ipirit  of  wine  camphorated  (viz.  an  ounce  of  cam- 
phor to  every  pint  of  fpirits)  ufed  alone,  or 
mixed  with  fpirit  of  feurvy-grafs,  or  fpirit  of  tur- 
pentine ; a fomentation  made  as  follows,  will  al- 
fo  conduce  much  to  the  removal  of  a oransn-ene : 

O O 

Take  tops  of  centaury,  camomile-flowers,  oak- 
bark  in  powder,  mint,  wormwood,  and  bay-ber- 
ries, of  each  a handful  ; pot-afh,  two  ounces  ; 
boil  them  in  two  gallons  of  water  to  one  gal- 
lon; flrain  it,  and  add  camphorated  fpirit  of 
wine,  two  quarts. 

Bathe  the  wound  or  gangrened  part  with  flan- 
nel or  woollen  cloths  dipped  in  this  fomentation  ; 
and  after  they  are  wrung  out,  apply  the  cloths  al- 
moft  fealding  hot  to  the  part ; it  may  be  like  wile 
walked  with  the  fomentation,  adding  a fixth  part 
of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  at  the  time  of  ufmg  it* 
All  things  that  are  proper  to  promote  fw<&t  arc  to 

be 
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be  given  inwardly,  fuch  as  has  been  prefer! bed  to 
remove  cheft-foun dering,  &c.  Notwithflanding, 
after  thefe  means  have  been  made  ufe  of,  and  if 
the  gangrene  does  not  give  way  to  them,  the  prac- 
titioner muff  with  a fleam  or  lancet  fcarify  to  the 
quick,  that  the  part  may  be  brought  to  fuppuration, 
having  in  readinefs  horfe-dung  boiled  in  ale  or 
wine,  to  be  applied  hot  as  a pultice,  and  as  boon 
as  the  wounds  come  to  matter,  they  may  be 
dreffed  with  rEgyptiacum  made  hot ; and  if  there 
be  Hill  a very  great  foulnefs,  and  tendency  £0  a 
mortification,  the  ointment  may  be  mixed  with 
butter  of  antimony,  which  is  a very  powerful  re- 
medy; or  with  every  ounce  of  dEgyptiacum,  may 
be  mixed  fix  drops  of  aquafortis  ; Solleyfejl  ad- 
vifes  lime-water;  when  that  proves  not  efficacious 
enough,  he  recommends  the  following,  viz. 

Take  crude  alum,  one  pound  ; German  cop- 
peras, grofsly  beaten,  half  a pound  ; verdegris, 
in  powder,  three  ounces.  Boil  ail  together  in 
a gallon  of  vinegar,  to  the  confumption  of  one 
half ; then  without  {framing  the  liquor,  referve 
it  for  ufe  in  a giais  phial.  And  if  this  be  too 
weak,  he  advifes  two  ounces  of  aquafortis  'to  be 
added  to  each  quart,  ihakmg  them  well  toge- 
ther. 

This  was  the  prefeription  that  Mr.  Geflier,  the 
quack-furgeon,  challanged  the  Surgeons’  Com- 
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pany  fo  often  about,  in  his  advertifments,  to  flop 
mortifications  with  in  the  human  fpecies. 

This  liquor  is  to  be  made  hot,  and  the  part  to 
be  drefled  with  pledgets  of  tow  dipped  in  it. 

In  all  large  mortifications  the  practitioner  muft, 
with  a fharp  inftrument,  cut  and  extirpate  the 
dead  flefh,  taking  care  not  to  hurt  any  of  the 
finews  that  are  found  or  recoverable,  either  with 
his  inftrument  or  applications.  Let  his  applica- 
tions to  them  conlift  chiefly  of  fuch  things  as  are 
fpirituous  ; dreffings  with  honey  of  rofes,  beat  up 
with  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  with  a fourth  part  of 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  and  afterwards  all  fuch 
things  as  are  cleanfing  and  proper  to  promote  a 
laudable  growth  of  new  flefh. 


SECT.  XXXV. 

OF  THE  BITE  OF  VENOMOUS  BEASTS. 

SUCH  wounds  as  are  made  by  the  biting,  of 
venomous  beafts  are  frequently  mortal,  for 
the  poifon  communicated  to  the  blood,  caufe9  in 
it  fo  fpeedy  a rarefaCtion,  that  the  whole  animal 
frame  is  put  into  an  immediate  diforder,  the 
wounded  part  becomes  fwelled,  inflamed,  of  a 
livid  colour,  and  its  progrefs  much  more  fudden 
than  any  gangrene,  proceeding  from  whatfoever 

othe* 
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other  caufe.  The  biting  of  a mad  enraged  dog 
is  not  fo  poifonous  as  is  generally  iuppoled,  but 
only  as  thofe  creatures  are  apt  to  ftrikc  their  jaws 
with  great  force,  whereby  they  fometimes  wound 
and  bruife  the  finews  and  nervous  parts. 

The  bite  of  an  adder  is  plainly  venomous  and 
deadly,  from  many  inftances,  both  among  men 
and  brutes ; and  the  bites  of  thofe  animals  are  gene- 
rally followed  with  a drop  or  two  of  greenilh  mat- 
ter, which  by  its  corrofive  quality,  poilons  the 
wound,  and  infers  the  body. 

There  are  infinite  ways  of  curing  thofe  bites, 
fome  ufe  the  actual  cautery  immediately  ; and 
fome  cut  out  the  part  that  is  bit;  but  thefe  ope- 
rations cannot  be  allowed  of  in  all  parts,  but 
chiefly  when  the  wound  is  made  in  the  flefh,  and 
free  from  the  nerves  and  finews  ; others  only 
apply  garlic,  onions,  bay-falt,  and  bacon,  ftamped 
together  into  an  ointment ; others  ufe  ftamped 
rue,  muftard-feed,  pickled-herrings,  and  black- 
fope,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  deer-fuet  or 
bears-grcafe  ; and  there  are  fome  who  only  lay 
over  the  wound  V enice  treacle,  or  mithridate, 
which  are  very  good,  efpecially  if  the  fpirituous 
embrocations,  dire&ed  in  the  preceding  Section, 
be  alfo  complied  with  and  ufed  often.  The  vi- 
per-catchers, who  are  often  bit  with  adders,  cure 
themleives  by  anointing  the  wound  immediately 
with  adders-fat,  which  they  always  keep  in  readi- 
nefs  in  a gallipot,  the  certainty  of  which  cure  has, 

been 
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been  evinced  by  the  experiments  of  a great  and 
eminent  phylician,  made  upon  dogs;  who  very 
reafonably  afcribes  the  healing  virtues  of  that  fat, 
to  its  clammy  and  vifcid  parts,  but  efpecially  as  it 
is  more  penetrating  and  aftive  than  other  oily 
fubftances,  whereby  he  fuppofes  it  to  involve, 
and  as  it  were  lheath,  the  volatile  falts  of  the 
venom,  which  are  the  inflruments  of  thefe  deadly 
mifchiefs  that  attend  the  biting  of  fuch  animals  ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafons,  the  vipers-fat  or  greafe 
may  no  doubt  be  of  fervice  in  all  other  bites  or  en- 
venomed wounds. 

When  the  puilon  has  once  got  into  the  mafs  of 
blood,  the  chief  part  of  the  cure  mult  be  owing  to 
inward  means,  which  ought  conltantly  to  be  ufed, 
at  the  fame  time  proper  applications  are  to  be 
made  outwardly.  Solleyfell  recommends  the 
tinfture  and  elfence  of  vipers,  which  indeed  is  not 
•improper,  only  that  their  fcarcity  makes  thofe 
preparations  very  dear  in  our  country  ; however^ 
to  a horfe  of  great  value,  a dofe  of  two  or  three 
ounces  of  the  powder  of  dried  adders  might  be 
given  in  two  ounces  of  adder’s  oil,  mixed  in  a pint 
of  canary,  and  repeated  feveral  times  ; as  foon  as 
the  malignity  and  venom  is  deftroyed,  the  fores 
may  be  treated  as  other  wounds  or  ulcers. 
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SECT.  XXXVI. 

OF  ULCERS, 

SORES  of  a malignant  quality,  fo  as  to  hinder 
the  re-union  of  the  parts,  are  termed  ulcers; 
thefe  are  diftinguifhed  according  to  their  fize* 
fituation,  or  degree  of  malignity ; fome  are  fuper- 
ficial,  and  only  appear  on  outward  parts  j others 
are  deep,  and  are  therefore  termed  cavernous  or 
fijhilouSy  which  names  are  borrowed  from  their 
figure.  ! 

The  fuperficial  ulcers  are  many,  and  attended 
with  divers  qualities  ; fome  being  foft  and  crafty, 
fending  forth  a vifcid  matter  of  a cadaverous  and 
carrion-like  fmell,  from  whence  they  are  alfo 
called  putrid ; others  have  fungous  and  hard  ex- 
crefcences  appearing  in  different  afpedts  ; and  fcir- 
thous  edges,  which  in  horfes  are  very  thick,  having 
their  bottom  of  a livid  or  dufkifh  colour  j full  of 
little. papillae  and  unevennefs.  The  cavernous  and 
fiftuious  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  1 
the  cavernous  being  deep  and  broad  at  bottom, 
fud  of  little  holes,  with  a fmall  and  narrow  ori- 
fice, from  whence  there  continually  iffues  a 
virulent  corr olive  matter  ; whereas  the  fiftuious 
ulcers  have  long,  ftreight,  and  deep  holes,  which 
fometimes  communicate  with  one  another  like  a 

rabbit- 
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rabbit  burrow,  their  fides  callous  and  hard,  and 
the  matter  fometimes  corrofive,  fometimes  not. 
There  are  other  forts  of  ulcers  taken  notice  of  by 
the  writers  of  furgery,  as  the  cancerous,  corrofive,- 
&c.  the  fir  ft  is  feldom  or  never  to  be  feen  in 
briite^  and  the  laft  feems  not  to  be  a proper 
name  of  diftindtion  for  any  particular  kind  of  ul- 
cer, that  being  an  evil  quality  which  is  more  or 
lefs  to  be  met  with  in  moft  ulcers,  and  by  which 
they  may  be  looked  upon  to  be  more  or  lefs  ma-J 
lignant. 

Ulcers  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  with  refpeft  to 
their  caufes,  whence  fome  are  called  primitive  and 
others  degenerate ; it  is  fufficient  for  the  under- 
ftanding  this  matter,  to  know  that  all  ulcers  take 
their  origin  immediately  from  wounds,  bruifes, 
tumours,  or  other  eruptions  and  breakings  out  of 
the  {kin;  fome  of  which  turn  ulcers  by  ill  manage- 
ment, and  others  from  a vicious  difpofition  in  the 
blood# 

As  to  the  figns,  they  are  manifeft  from  what 
has  been  already  faid  of  their  feveral  kinds,  we 
lhall  therefore  make  fome  few  obfervations  con- 
cerning their  prognoftics  : 

Firft,an  ulcer  that  is  fuperficial,  is  lefs  danger- 
ous than  one  that  is  deep,  as  it  may  for  the  moft 
part  be  cured  by  manual  operation,  with  the  al- 
fiflance  of  proper  applications  ; neither  need  we 
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acquaint  any  one  that  a fmall  ulcer  is  more  eafily 
managed  than  one  that  is  large; 

Secondly,  an  ulcer  proceeding  from  a malignity 
in  the  blood,  &c;  whether  it  be  large  or  fmall,  fu- 
perficial  or  deep,  is  more  dangerous  than  one 
which  is  only  degenerate,  and  llot  attended  with 
fuch  bad  circumllancesi 

Thirdly,  as  a degenerate  ulcer  nlay,  by  long 
continuance,  create  an  evil  difpolition  in  the 
blood,  by  hurting  the  common  and  ordinary  fe-i 
cretions,  and  inducing  an  ill  habit,  it  may  there- 
fore be  as  dangerous  and  bad  to  cure  as  any;  for  a 
fudden  and  injudicious  cure  of  fuch  an  ulcer,  is 
often  the  caufe  of  fome  other  difeafe. 

Fourthly,  ulcers  that  are  formed  of  abfcelles  iri 
the  hips,  loins,  thick  part  of  the  fhoulders,  under 
the  blade-bone,  and  in  the  joints,  and  have  coma 
munication  with  the  bones,  as  thefe  lie  out  of 
reach,  they  are  therefore  very  difficult  and  hard 
to  be  cured ; and  if  the  cavities  of  fuch  abftrufe 
ulcers  be  large,  they  will  foon  bring  the  body  of 
a horfe  into  a walte. 

Fifthly,  ulcers  in  the  dependent  parts  j as  thofe 
of  the  legs,  are  very  obflinate,  as  they  become  the 
fink  and  drain  of  all  the  humours,  but  efpecial ly 
as  the  matter  proceeding  from  the  tendons,  &Cc 
creates  a very  ill  difpofition  in  them. 

Lallly,  all  ulcers  in  the  lungs,  kidneys^  livery 
and  other  inward  parts,  generally  prove  mortal 
19  S E foon«r 
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fooner  or  later,  according  as  they  are  fituated 
nearer  or  at  a diftance  from  the  larger  veflfels; 
and  according  to  the  other  circumftances  that  may 
attend  them. 

We  have  already  taken  fufficient  notice  of  thofe 
kinds  of  ulcers,  where  we  have  treated  of  broken- 
winded  and  confumptive  cafes,  of  he&ic  fevers, 
&c.  having  recommended  for  their  cure  the  ufe  of 
cleanfmg,  healing,  and  balfamic  medicines  in- 
wardly, with  a proper  regulation  in  their  feeding 
and  exercife. 

As  to  outward  and  fuperficial  ulcers,  with 
their  different  accidents,  they  have  alfo  been 
fufficiently  handled  in  a former  Se&ion,  both 
as  to  externals  and  internals.  The  ulcers  of  fome 
particular  parts  have  likewife  been  taken  notice  of, 
as  the  glanders,  &c.  Thofe  of  the  legs,  feet,  and 
other  dependent  parts,  fhall  be  treated  of  when 
we  come  to  the  difeafes  of  thofe  parts.  It  re- 
mains therefore  that  we  put  a period  to  this  fub- 
jedt,  by  laying  down  fome  directions  concerning 
the  cure  of  thofe  ulcers  that  are  termed  cavernous 
and  fijlulous , and  likewife  fuck  of  them  as  are  ab- 
ftrufe,  and  form  themfelves  into  feveral  meanders 
and  hidden  abfeeffes  among  the  bones  and  flefhy 
interflices  ; though  in  the  latter  circumflances, 
we  can  give  the  practitioner  but  little  hopes  of 
fucccfs,  for  the  reafons  already  alledged,yet  fo  long 
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as  a horfe  continues  ferviceable,  the  proper  means 
ought  to  be  ufed. 

Therefore  whether  fuch  an  ulcer  proceeds  from 
an  old  deep  wound,  or  any  other  caufe,  the  chief 
thing  to  be  done  is  now  and  then  to  inje£t  proper 
liquors  into  it,  forbearing  the  ufe  of  thofe  things 
that  are  very  corrohve  ; for  though  corrohve  ap- 
plications are  fometimes  proper  in  ulcers  that  arc 
fuperficial,  and  where  the  efchar  can  be  brought 
off  by  the  proper  dreffings,  or  the  help  of  an  in- 
flrument,  and  where  a frefh  growth  of  fuperflu- 
ous  matter  can  be  fuppreffed  by  bandage ; yet,  in 
the  cafe  now  before  us,  they  are  often  hurtful,  as 
all  fuch  applications  caufe  accidents  that  ought  to 
be  remedied  by  art,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  artift  ; for  which  caufe,  the 
propereft  liquors  to  be  injeCted  into  all  fuch  ub' 
cers,  are  decoctions  made  of  the  roots  of  briony, 
birthwort,  flower-de-luce,  &:c.  with  a third  part  of 
fpirit  of  wine ; rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  common 
honey,  or  honey  of  rofes,  may  alfo  be  made  ufe  of 
in  the  fame  intention  ; and  when  there  is  a foul- 
nefs  in  the  bones,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
thinnefs,  oilinefs,  and  ftench  of  the  matter,  in  that 
cafe,  a tinCture  drawn  with  wine  from  myrrh, 
aloes,  Irankincenfe,  olibanum,  faffron,  cinnamon, 
and  fuch  like  things,  will  make  a very  proper  in- 
jection to  be  ufed  fometimes.  To  the  wound  may 
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be  applied  pledgets  of  tow,  dipped  in  the  fame  li- 
quor, or  fome  good  djgeftive,  and  over  the  dreffing 
llicking-plalter.  The  injedions  Ihould  always 
be  made  warm,  and  when  the  part  will  admit  of 
firm  bandage,  it  will  never  fail  to  be  of  fervice. 

But  thofe  ulcers  which  upon  the  trial  with  the 
prob^,  &c.  are  found  to  be  within  the  reach  of  an 
operation,  they  then  ought  to  be  laid  open,  avoid- 
ing, as  much  as  poffible  an  effufion  of  blood,  by 
dividing  the  large  vcffels ; and  the  inconveniencies 
that  may  happen  by  cutting  the  nervous  and  fen- 
fible  parts.  After  incifion,  any  fuch  ulcer  is  to 
be  treated  as  a frefh  wound;  only,  that  infteadof 
a re-union,  by  doling  the  fides  again,  they  mull 
be  kept  opeq  with  doffils  of  tow  dipped  in  Hyp- 
tic-water  the  firft  dreffing,  and  afterwards  inadi- 
geltive,  fuch  as  bafilicon,  or  the  like,  that  nature 
may  fill  rip  the  whole  fpace  with  a growth  of  new 
fleffi.  If  there  fie  Hill  a bad  ulcerous  difpofition  in 
the  part,  cleanfmg  ointments,  as  bafilicon  mixed 
with  fed  precipitate,  yEgyptiacum,  or,  if  neceffary, 
flronger  corrofives  may  be  made  ufe  of,  as  cop- 
peras-water, lime-water,  a folution  of  blue-vitriol, 
or  any  of  thofe  directed  in  other  parts  of  this 
treatife,in  the  like  intentions,  may  alfobe  complied 
with  to  walh  the  fore  ; if  the  bones  b,e  foul,  the 
callous  fides  muft  be  fcarified,  or  touched  with  a 
paultic,  to  bring  them  even  and  fmooth.  The 
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Jiorfe  may  alfo  be  purged  once  or  twice,  and  af- 
terwards go  under  a courfe  of  the  antimonial  or 

D 

cinnabar  alterative  balls,  &c. 


SECT.  XXXVII, ; 

OF  CAUTERIZING  AND  GIVING  THE  FIRE. 


CAUTERIZING  is  performed  by  an  inftru- 
ment  made  hot,  or  by  corrofive  and  burn- 
ing medicines,  and  thefe  are  either  natural  or  ar- 
tificial, which  may  be  made  ftronger  or  weaker, 
according  to  the  feveral  intentions  in  which  they 
are  ufed.  The  firft  is  called  the  aBml  cautery , and 
the  lafl  the  potential. 

We  make  ufe  of  corrofive  and  burning  medi- 
cines to  cleanfe  and  deftroy  all  foulnefs  which  ob- 
ftrucis  and  hinders  the  cure  of  an  ulcer,  to  keep 
down  a preternatural  growth  of  fungous  flelh, 
to  eat  away  excrefcences,  to  open  abfcelfes  and 
impoftumes,  moreover  to  Hop  up  the  mouths  of 
blood-velfels,  and  thereby  to  prevent  an  haemor- 
rhage.  of  blood.  The  aCtual  cautery  is  alfo  made 
ufe  of  to  mofl;  of,  the  fame  pujpofes  ; but  as  we 
have  taken  notice  of  thefe  things  already,  and  re- 
duced them  to  praftice,  with  the  neceffary  cau- 
tions ip  their  applications,  we  fliall  not  therefore 
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fpend  the  reader’s  time  in  repeating  them,  but 
proceed  to  the  other  intentions  of  cauterizing, 
which  in  a more  efpecial  manner  go  under  the 
denomination  of  giving  the  fire. 

The  fire  is  fo  ancient  in  the  praflice  of  furgery, 
that  it  feems  to  be  one  of  the  firft  methods  ufed 
to  remove  pains  in  the  joints.  See.  proceeding 
from  cold  glutinous  humours  impafted  in  them, 
as  may  be  learned  from  Hippocrates  and  others  ; 
and  though  it  be  now  greatly  in  difufe  among  us 
in  thefe  intentions,  yet  it  is  to  this  day  very  much 
practifed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  and  it  is 
reported  of  the  Moors  and  other  Barbarians,  that 
they  feared  their  arms  and  ihoulders,  only  to 
flrengthen  them  to  draw  the  bow.  The  ancient 
method  was  of  burning  flax  or  cotton  under  the 
difeafed  member,  made  into  a pyramidal  form, 
that  the  part  might  be  inured  to  it  by  degrees, 
and  fo  enabled  to  bear  a neceffary  augmentation 
of  the  flame.  And  Sir  William  Temple  had  feen 
fuch  good  effects  from  it,  that  it  encouraged  him 
to  write  his  Effay  concerning  the  Cure  of  the 
Gout  by  Moxay  which  is  only  a kind  of  cotton 
fet  on  fire  in  this  manner. 

Whatever  approbation  may  be  given  to  this 
method  of  curing  d'ifeafes  in  the  human  body,  it 

is  certain  the  effc&s  of  fire  are  very  extraordinary 
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with  regard  to  horfes,  in  old  difeafes  in  the  joints, 
finews,  and  nervous  parts,  after  they  have  bid 
defiance  to  all  artificial  compofitions  whatever; 
neither  will  this  be  thought  ftrange,  if  it  be  con- 
fidered  that  thofe  parts  are  very  compact  and  fo- 
lid,  being  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  fibres 
and  nervous  threads,  laid  fo  clofe  together,  that 
there  is  not  a cavity  or  interltice  to  be  difcerned  in 
them  when  cut  afunder ; and  therefore,  whea 
thefe  are  obltru£ted,  nothing  can  be  fuppoled  to 
relieve  them  but  what  is  of  the  molt  powerful  ef- 
ficacy* 

Therefore  it  is  Very  plain  that  aftual  fire  may 
be  of  the  greatell  importance  in  removing  ob- 
ftruftions,  and  that  is  in  two  refpetts. 

Firlt,  as  by  cauterizing  and  burning  theoutfide 
there  is  a difcharge  made*  and  of  confequence  a 
derivation  of  matter  from  the  obflru£ted  part, 
which  mull  give  more  liberty  to  the  inclofed 
fluid. 

Secondly,  as  the  heat  communicated  in  this 
manner,  by  the  a£tive  particles  of  fire,  mull  needs 
give  a kind  of  new  life  and  motion  to  the  vifcid 
juices  which  are  thus  impacted,  whereby  they 
become  more  fitted  to  make  their  way  through 
their  proper  vents  and  palfages,  and  likewife  as  it 
forces  the  relaxed  fibres  to  contract  themfelves. 

This  is  fo  certain  an  effe£t  of  fire,  that  it  Is 
even  plain  in  thofe  inltances  where  many  of  the 
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poorer  fort  among  the  country  people  cure  them^ 
felves  of  the  kibes,  &c.  by  holding  their  heels  over 
burning  coals,  or  a hot  pair  of  tongs,  though  they 
do  not  fear  the  jfkin ; and  many  of  the  good  ef- 
fects which  proceed  from  the  application  of  oint- 
ments to  hard  obdinate  fwellings,  and  aching  pains- 
in  horfes,  are  more  owing  to  the  hot  bar  of  iron 
made  ufe  of  in  the  rubbing  in  of  the  ointments 
themfelves,  feveral  of  thefe  being  no  better  than 
common  hogs-lard. 

And  as  the  fire  becomes  thus  ufeful  in  all  fuch 
intentions,  by  removing  fettled  obdructions,  fo  it 
is  of  no  lefs  importance  in  ring-bones,  quitter- 
bones,  and,  in  fine,  to  loofen  all  griftly  and  horny 
excrefcerices  that  grow  out  upon  the  legs  and  feet, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  body  ; where  by  fearing 
their  fubflance  and  piercing  the  fkin  near  their 
root  or  infertion,  a flop  is  put  to  the  humourf 
that  nourifh  them,  fo  that  they  are  made  to  rot 
and  fall  off. 

Sollcyfell  lays  down  three  important  directions 
in  giving  the  fire. 

Fil'd,  not  to  prefs  too  hard  upon  the  part. 

Secondly,  to  let  the  knife  be  red-hot,  but  Hot 
flaming. 

Thirdly,  to  heat  the  knife  or  inflrument  in  a 
Charcoal  fire. 

The  two  firfl  of  thefe  directions  are  abfolutely 
necedary,  but  the  lad  may  be  complied  with  ac- 
cording to  the  artids  convcniency. 

° In 
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In  all  diforders  of  the  finews  and  nervous  parts, 
the  fire  is  to  be  very  fparingly  given,  and  a drawing- 
knife  is  certainly  the  mod  proper  iriftrument  ; 
though  there  are  fome  who  make  ufe  of  a large 
gold  coin,  from  a conceit  of  its  having  greater  me- 
dicinal virtues  than  really  belong  to  it  ; fome 
content  themfelves  with  filver*  and  there  are  others 
who  prefer  copped,  from  an  opinion  of  its  being  a 
metal  that  refills  putrefadtion,  and  among  thefe  is 
our  lad-mentioned  author.  Mod  of  our  Englilh 
farriers  make  ufe  of  iron  indrumeirts  in  all  their 
cauterizing  operations*  which*  if  they  be  fmooth 
and  well  polilhed,  are  as  good  as  any  j and  in  this 
it  is  fufficient  that  they  have  the  example  of  mod 
i furgeons  for  their  authority; 

The  knife  diould  be  round  on  the  edge,  and 
pretty  thick,  as  it  may  keep  the  heat  as  long  as 
podible;  it  ought  alfo  to  be  heated  in  a very  clear 
fire  (if  a charcoal  fire  cannot  be  had)  and  after- 
wards well  rubbed  upon  a linen  cloth,  that  nd 
; dirt  or  afiies  may  dick  to  it,  and  until  the  darning 
l|  rednefs  is  wore  quite  off  j then  the  farrier  mud, 
l with  a deady,  dexterous,  and  light  hand*  draw  his 
I lines  or  rafes  on  each  fide  the  joint  or  finew,  fol- 
;;  ing  the  courfe  of  the  hair,  without  making  crofs 
- lines  ; for  befides  that  they  are  of  no  importance 
j in  the  cure,  they  caufe  a very  great  deformity, 
c Due  care  mud  alio  be  had  never  to  pierce  the 
fkin,  but  rather  repeat  the  drokes  the  oftener,  un» 
til  it  becomes  of  a pale  cherry-colour;  if  the  fire' 
Jl  2 ^ happens 
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happens  to  touch  the  finews,  it  will  be  apt  to  caule 
convulfions,  and  if  the  horfe  fhould  even  futvive 
thefe  diforders,  he  may  hereafter  become  irre- 
coverably lame. 

When  the  grievance  happens  to  be  on  the  hips, 
fhoulders,  or  other  flelhy  parts,  or  when  the  fire 
is  given  to  difperfe  any  obflinate  phlegmatic  hu- 
mour that  cannot  be  brought  to  fuppuration,  the 
artifl  may  go  on  with  fomc  boldnefs;  befides  that, 
the  lines  may  be  made  of  any  figure,  either  in 
fhape  of  a palm,  arrow,  flu  eld,  or  what  the  farrier 
pleafes ; the  Ikin  ought  alfo  to  be  pierced  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  fituation  and  urgency  of  the 
difeale,  that  a powerful  revulfion  may  be  made 
by  drawing  away  a plentiful  deal  of  matter.  There 
are  many  mflances  of  cures  of  this  kind  to  be  met 
with  among  horfes,  and  even  iome  in  human 
bodies,  where  by  burning  the  hip  with  a hot  iron, 
the  ifchiatic  pains,  and  other  nervous  obflruc- 
tions,  have  been  altogether  removed.  In  cafes- 
where  the  {kin  is  to  be  pierced,  it  ought  to  be 
done  from  below  upwards,  that  the  matter  may 
flow  downwards,  the  better  to  prevent  an  ulcer-f 
ous  difpofition  in  the  lores  ; and  into  the  orifice 
or  holes  may  be  introduced  little  foft  tents  of 
tow,  dipped  in  warm  bafilicon,  or  any  other  fup- 
purative  ointment ; for  if  thefe  be  crammed  with 
hard  tents,  the  anguifh  that  mu  ft.  neceflarily  hap- 
pen, after  giving  the  lire,  will  be  apt  to  create  a 
fever. 

All 
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All  the  feared  and  burnt  parts  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  bathed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  after- 
wards a mixture  of  bees-wax  and  oil  melted  toge^- 
ther,  or  with  common  tar,  until  the  efchars  fall 
off;  but  if  there  be  a very  great  anguifh,  and  a 
tendency  to  a {'welling,  which  is  very  apt  to  fall 
upon  the  legs,  efpecially  of  thofe  horfes  that  are 
tender  and  wafhy,  in  that  cafe  camphorated  fpi- 
rits  may  be  ufed  two  or  three  times  a day,  and, 
if  need  require,  the  cataplafm  directed  for  the 
cure  of  burns.  Thefe  accidents  may  in  a great 
meafure  be  prevented,  and  the  whole  intention 
more  effectually  anfwered,  if,  before  the  opera- 
tion, recourfe  be  had  to  fomentations  and  baths, 
or  attenuating  oils,  fuch  as  the  oil  of  earth-worms, 
or  the  foldiers’ ointment;  for  by  thefe  means,  the 
grievance  will  more  eafily  yield  to  the  impreffions-* 
of  the  fire,  and  the  burnt  parts  come  fooner  to  a 
fuppuration, 

We  need  not  acquaint  any  one,  that  the  horfe 
muft  be  fecured  with  collars,  or  fuch  contriv- 
ances as  can  be  made  effectual  to  prevent  his 
licking,  biting,  or  rubbing  the  fcabs,  which  is  very 
common  when  they  begin  to  heal  ; otherwife  it 
wall  caufe  a great  deformity,  and  fuch  an  one  as 
cannot  be  eafily  remedied.  What  relates  to  the 
the  firing  of  ring-bones,  quitter-bones,  fcratches, 
ii&x.  fhall  be  treated  of  in  their  proper  places. 
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SECT.  XXXVIII. 


OF  ROWEL  LING. 


BY  rowelling  Is  meant  an  artificial  vent  made 
to  difcharge  noxious  humours  ; but  the  ef- 
fects of  rowelling  are  not  the  draining  away  of  ill 
Rumours,  as  molt  people  believe,  for  the  matter 
that  proceeds  from  the  rowel  is  formed  of  the 
blood,  fo  that  by  it  both  the  good  and  the  bad  are 
evacuated.  Therefore  all  that  can  be  propofed 
by  rowelling,  is  to  make  a revulfiop  or  diverfion 
from  any  part  that  is  weakened  or  relaxed  by  old 
obltinate  obltructions  ; and  in  this  fenfe,  it  is 
ufeful  in  many  of  the  fame  intentions  as  the  fire, 
and  is  very  profitable  in  all  achs,  cold  phlegmatic 
fwellings,  and  even  fometimes  in  lamenefs  and  in- 
firmities of  the  legs.  It  is  alfo  a relief  where 
there  is  a fujnefs  and  redundancy  of  humours, 
and  in  moll  difeafes  of  the  eyes  ; but  rowelling  is 
abfolutely  hurtful  to  horfes  that  are  poor,  lean, 
and  hide-bound,  or  to  thofe  that  are  he£lic,  con- 
fumptive.  See.  There  are  two  forts  of  rowels,  viz. 
a hair-rowel,  and  a French-rowel;  the  one  is  what 
furgeons  call  a f eton , and  the  other  a Janticle  or 
fontanel , but  the  fonticle  or  French-rowel  is  by 
many  preferred,  as  it  is  not  fo  apt  to  caufe  an  a b- 
|cefs,  and  is  therefore  mo*e  eafily  dried  up ; but  in 

Cafes 
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cafes  that  require  a confiderable  difcharge  of  mat- 
ter, a fmall  abfcefs  is  not  to  be  altogether  feared, 
becaufe  fuch  an  one  as  happens  upon  rowelling, 
may  be  eafily  enough  cured  by  the  application  of 
bolftcrs  and  a tight  bandage. 

We  need  not  lay  down  any  particular  dire6lions 
concerning  this  operation,  ft  nee  it  is  lo  common 
that  even  every  country  •fmith  can  perform  it. 
We  lhall  only  take  notice  that  the  French-rowei 
ought  always  to  be  put  in  the  interftice  or  furrow 
that  goes  between  the  mufcles,  either  towards  their 
origin,  infertion,  or  any  other  part  throughout  the 
whole  tract  of  any  interftice;  but  to  prevent  a too 
great  abfcefs,  the  hair-rowel  may  be  better  placed 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  interftice,  where  the 
furrow  is  not  fo  deep,  that  the  matter  may  eaftiy 
run  off ; but  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  put  in 
the  rowel  too  near  the  tendons,  but  where  there 
is  fome  fubftance  of  flefti,  and  if  rowelling  at  all 
is  neceffary,  two  or  three  at  leaft  are  little  enough 
po  do  any  good. 
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SECT.  XXXIX. 

OF  GELDING  AND  CURTAILING  OF  HORSES, 
HE  gelding  of  a foal  is  an  eafy  operation. 


and  feldom  attended  with  any  ill  accidents  j 
but  if  a horfe -s  tellicles  fhould  be  bruifed  or  other- 
wife  hurt,  andfo  become  irrecoverable,  the  extir- 
pating of  them  will  require  the  (kill  of  a good  ar- 


The  horfe  being  firll  laid  on  fome  foft  place, 
the  fcrotum  or  outward  cafe  is  to  be  cut  open  on 
each  fide,  when  both  teflicles  are  to  be  taken 
away  • and  where  there  is  but  pne,  on  that  fide 
where  the  difeaCed  tellicle  lies.  Afterwards  tie  a 
waxed  thread  round  the  firings,  to  flop  the  blood, 
and  with  a pair  of  fitarp  fciflars  or  knife  cut  the 
firings  between  the  ligature  and  the  tellicle,  apply- 
ing to  the  wound  pledgets  dipped  in  the  common 
digellive,  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine  and  camr 
phor,  laying  over  all  comprelfes  and  a bandage. 

If  an  inflammation  happens,  it  is  to  be  treated 
with  warm  fomentations  and  fpirituous  things, 
and  the  horfe  kept  to  ap  opening  diet,  with  barley-, 
water  for  Ips  drink. 

This  is  a more  fafe  method  than  what  is  gene- 
rally praflifed,  viz.  by  applying  the  a6lual  cautery 
and  then  filling  the  place  with  fait,  for  though  it 


lift. 
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may  fucceed  with  a colt  or  foal,  while  the  fper- 
malic  veffels  are  very  fmall,  yet  it  muff  needs  ex- 
pole a horfe  to  many  accidents  when  he  is  come 
to  maturity. 

As  to  the  curtailing  or  docking  of  horfes,  alt 
that  we  intend  upon  the  fubjedl;  is  only  to  advife 
the  farrier  that  his  fearing-iron  fhould  be  fmoother 
and  better  polifhed  than  what  are  generally  made 
ufe  of,  and  that  it  lliould  be  rubbed  very  clean 
on  a woollen  cloth  ; for  when  it  is  otherwife,  the 
fcoria  or  fparks  that  fly  off  from  the  iron  are  apt 
to  caufe  an  intolerable  anguifh,  which  falls  down 
into  the  fundament  and  fheath  ; neither  fhould 
the  iron  be  at  any  time  applied  flaming  hot,  or 
elfe  it  will  bring  the  burnt  part  along  with  it;  for 
want  of  this  laft:  caution,  we  have  feen  the  iron 
ufed  two  or  three  timesbefore  an  efchar  could  be 
formed,  which  is  always  of  bad  confequence,  as 
it  mull  be  a confiderable  time  before  the  bone  is 
covered. 


SECT.  XL. 

OF  THE  LAMP  AS. 

^ r1IIS  diforder  an  excrefcence  in  the  roof 
JL  of  the  mouth,  which  hinders  a horfe  from 
feeding,  and  happens  ufually  to  young  horfes- 

It 
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It  is  cured  by  applying  a hot  iron  made  for  that 
purpofe,  and  is  fuccefsfully  performed  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ‘ fo  that  there  is  no  need  of  any 
caution,  only  that  the  farrier  do  not  penetrate  too 
deep,  fo  as  to  fcale  the  bone  that  lies  under  the 
upper  bars,  for  that  would  be  attended  with  very 
troublefome  and  dangerous  fymptoms. 


j 

SECT.  XLI. 

OF  THE  BARBS. 

THESE  are  fmall  excrefcences  under  the' 
tongue,  which  may  be  feen  by  drawing  the 
tongue  afide,  and  are  conflantly  cured  by  cutting 
them  off,  as  clofe  as  may  be,  with  a pair  of  fcif- 
lars,  and  rubbing  the  place  with  fait. 


SECT.  XLIL 

OF  THE  TICK. 

SOMETIMES  we  find  this  among  the  difeafes 
of  horfcs,  yet  it  is,  by  the  belt  judges,  looked 
upon  to  be  an  ill  habit  rather  than  a difeale, 
which  may  probably  at  firfl:  proceed  from  the  pain 
and  itching  that  happens  in  the  breeding  of  teeth. 

There  are  divers  methods  ufed  to  break  a:  horfe 

of 
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of  this  habit,  but  the  moll  approved  is,  to  make 
him  eat  in  a place  where  there  is  no  manger,  ty- 
ing him  with  a buckle  to  the  wall,  and  giving  him 
his  oats  in  a haverfack. 


SECT.  XLIII. 


OF  WOLVES-TEETH. 


f~  gj  ^ II I S happens  to  horfes  in  the  decline  of 
their  age;  when  the  gums  are  woren  down, 
the  grinders  do  not  meet  one  upon  another,  but 
grow  either  outwards  or  inwards,  fo  that  their 
points  prick  the  gums  or  tongue,  and  hinder  a 
horfe’s  feeding.  The  ufual  method  of  cure  is,  to 
open  the  horfe’s  mouth  with  the  upfet,  and  with 
a chilfel  and  mallet  flrike  off  thofe  fharp  edges, 
and  afterwards  file  them  down  fmooth  ; but  it  is 
much  fafer  to  make  ufe  of  a well-tempered  file, 
though  it  will  take  up  a little  more  time. 


SECT.  XLIV. 

OF  GIGS,  BLADDERS,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  OF 

THE  MOUTH. 

THE  mouths  of  horfes  are  fubjecf  to  feveral 
infirmities,  which  by  reafon  of  the  foftnefs 
and  fponginefs  of  the  parts,  are  often  troublefome, 
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and  cannot  be  eafily  removed  without  the  fire,  or 
fome  corrofive  medicine.  The  gigs  and  bladders 
for  the  moll  part  grow  out  on  the  infide  of  the 
lips,  and  fometimes  towards  the  palate,  but  thofe 
of  the  lips  are  the  largeft.  The  ufual  method  of 
cure  is,  by  flitting  them  open,  and  difcharging  the 
matter,  afterwards  walhing  them  with  fait  and 
vinegar.  Sometimes  a horfe  is  wounded  by  a 
rufiy  bit,  and  by  feveral  other  accidents;  all  which, 
either  from  negleft  or  an  ill  dilpofition  in  the 
blood,  will  create  thofe  fort  of  ulcers  the  farriers 
call  cankers.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  bell  way  is  to 
makeufeof  a fmall  round  fearing-iron,  moderately 
heated,  which  may  be  introduced  through  abrafs 
pipe  to  defend  it  from  touching  any  other  part  ; 
and  when  the  efchar  falls  off,  it  may  be  touched 
now  and  then  with  a fponge  dipped  in  copperas- 
water  until  it  is  cured. 

The  falling  down  of  the  palate,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, the  relaxation  and  fwelling  of  the  uvula,  is 
alfo  a difeafe  to  which  horfes  are  fubjecl  upon 
catching  cold  ; though  we  do  not  find  it  much 
taken  notice  of  by  many  farriers.  The  cure  is  by 
blowing  pepper  upon  it,  or  touching  it  with  a fea- 
ther dipped  in  the  blue  eye-water,  or  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac,  &c. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  XLV. 

OF  THE  POLL-EVIL. 

THIS  is  an  impoftume,  and  arifes  on  the  poll, 
and,  for  the  moft  part,  is  caufed  by  the 
fretting  of  a new  halter,  collar,  &c.  At  firft  it 
requires  no  other  method  of  cure  than  what  is 
common  to  other  boils,  inflamed  tumours,  &c.  by 
ripening  it  and  bringing  it  to  matter,  but  fome- 
times  it  degenerates  to  a finous  ulcer,  though  that 
be  generally  owing  to  want  of  fkill. 

There  is  a fmall  fmus  under  the  noil-bone, 
where  the  matter  is  apt  to  lodge,  unlefs  care  be 
taken  to  keep  the  part'  firm  with  bandage  ; but  in- 
ftead  of  that,  the  farriers  generally  thru  ft 
in  a long  tent,  which  raifes  the  flefh,  and  opens 
a way  into  the  finus,  and  by  this  means  an 
ulcer  is  created  where  there  needs  be  none  ; 
all  therefore  that  is  farther  neceffary  on  this  head, 
is  to  caution  the  practitioner  againft  fuch  ill 
methods,  and  if  the  tumour  has  a very  large  cavi- 
ty within  it,  it  is  much  better  to  lay  it  fomewhat 
open,  than  to  thruft  a foreign  fubftance  into  it ; and 
if  it  acquires  an  ulcerous  difpofition,  it  muft  be 
treated  as  fuch.  See  the  cure  of  tumours  upon 
i the  glands  in  the  Section  of  the  Strangles. 
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SECT.  XLVI. 

OF  HURTS  AND  BRUISES  IN  THE  WITHERS,  Sec. 


ORSES  are  very  often  hurt  or  wrang  in 


the  withers  by  the  biting  of  other  horfes, 
or  unfit  faddles,  efpecially  when  the  bows  are  to? 
wide,  for  by  that  means  they  bruife  the  flefh 
againft  the  fecond  and  third  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
which  form  that  prominence  that  rifes  about  the 
ihoulders;  when  the  fwelling  is  moderate  the 
ufual  method  is,  to  wafh  the  part  with  fait  and 
water,  or  to  apply  horfe-dung,  or  fait  and  black- 
fope  mixed  together,  which  very  often  fucceeds  ; 
any  rellringent  charge,  as  bole  and  vinegar  with 
whites  of  eggs,  has  the  fame  effeft,  though  in  a dif- 
ferent manner ; as  alfo  the  whites  of  eggs  beat  up 
into  a foam  with  a piece  of  alum  ; this  is  very 
much  commended.  Sometimes  the  hair  is  rub- 
bed off,  and  the  part  becomes  galled,  in  which 
cafe  nothing  is  preferable  to  reflifiedfpirit  of  wine, 
or  brandy,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  often,  cover- 
ing the  part  with  a linen  cloth  dipped  in  bees- 
wax and  a little  oil,  melted  together,  to  keep  the 
dirt  from  it,  and  defend  it  from  the  air.  But 
when  the  bruife  happens  to  be  violent,  an  impof- 
tumation  may  certainly  be  expected,  which  mnft 
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be  managed  according  to  the  dire&ions  laid  down 
in  the  cure  of  the  Strangles.  And  as  foon  as  the 
matter  is  difcharged,  and  the  fwelling  fallen,  fo 
that  the  part  can  bear  to  be  bound,  a ftrap  may- 
be fixed  to  the  breaft-cloth,  which  may  pafs  be- 
tween his  fore-legs,  and  be  faflened  to  his  fur- 
fingle,  which  in  a great  meafure  will  anfwer  the 
end  of  bandage,  by  keeping  the  parts  firm. 

Solleyfell  complains  of  the  ill  accidents  attend- 
ing the  diforders  in  the  withers,  and  it  is  no  won- 
der; for  that  author  was  always  too  bufy  with 
tents,  and  but  little  acquainted  with  the  true 
ufage  of  bandage.  A tent  in  the  withers  is  very- 
dangerous,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  back  and  loins, 
for  by  them  the  flefh  is  raifed,  as  was  obferved  in 
the  preceding  Seftion,  and  the  matter  becomes  col- 
lected among  the  fpines,  whereby  finous  and  fis- 
tulous ulcers  are  formed,  which  for  the  mofl  part 
prove  incurable. 

As  to  thofe  ailments  that  proceed  from  the 
bite  of  another  horfe,  whether  it  be  on  the  wi- 
thers, the  neck,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
they  mull  be  often  bathed  with  fpirit  of  wine;  and 
dreffedwith  turpentine  and  the  yelks  of  eggs,  as 
all  other  wounds  or  impoflumes,  and  if  the  bruife 
caufe  a lmall  mortification  and  deadnefs  in  the 
pait,  which  fometimes  happens,  it  may  be  dreff- 
ed  with  Atgyptiacum  ; and  if  it  proves  obflinate, 
the  aflual  cautery  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  bring  it 

to 
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to  digeftion,  after  which  it  may  be  managed  as  a 
Ample  wound  or  ulcer. 


SECT.  XLVII. 

OF  A N A V E L - G A L L,  &c. 

t | ^HIS  is  feated  on  the  top  of  the  fpine,  op- 
fl  pofite  to  the  navel,  from  whence  it  has  its 
name,  and  is  generally  caufed  by  a bad  faddle 
pinching  a horfe  behind,  which  being  negle&ed, 
turns  to  a foul  fungous  excrefcence,  and  fometimes 
after  a long  continuance  to  a {inous  and  fiftulous 
ulcer  ; fometimes  it  looks  like  a hardened  brown 
jelly,  and  fometimes  black  and  mortified.  While 
there  is  moifture  and  fenfibility  in  the  part,  an 
ointment  may  be  applied  of  quickfilver  and 
urpentine,  viz.  an  ounce  of  quickfilver  to  every 
two  ouncesof  turpentine,  rubbed  in  a mortar  till 
they  be  well  incorporated,  and  then  fpread  upon 
hurds  or  flax  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine  ; over  the 
fwelling  may  be  laid  fmooth  dry  pledgets  of  hurds, 
or  bolfters  of  flaxen  cloth,  which  may  be  girt 
round  with  a furfingle.  But  if  the  fore  be  dead 
and  lifelefs,  a good  fliarp  razor  or  knife  may  be 
made  ufe  of  to  cut  it  to  the  quick,  and  then  let  it 

be 
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"be  drefled  according  to  the  direftions  laid  down 
in  the  cure  of  wounds,  &c. 

A fitfaft  proceeds  allb  from  a faddle-gall,  and 
is  another  of  the  accidents  that  happen  to  the 
fpine;  it  is  dry  and  horny,  and  may  be  cured  by 
anointing  it  firft  with  oil  of  bays  until  it  grows 
foft,  and  then  by  dreffing  it  with  quickfilver  and 
turpentine,  as  before  dire£ted,  which  alone  will 
make  a cure,  efpecially  if  the  horny  fubllance  be 
gently  fcarified  in  fome  places. 


SECT.  XLVIII. 

OF  A SHOULDER-WRENCH,  SHOULDER-PIGHT, 
AND  SHOULDER-SPLAIT. 


TO  underhand  t,he  nature  of  thefe  infirmi- 
ties, it  will  be  necelfary  to  remember  that 
the  blade-bone  of  the  fhoulder  is  fixed  to  the 
body,  not  by  articulation  or  jointing,  but  by  ap- 
pofition,  being  laid  to  the  ribs,  and  fattened  by  the 
mufcles  which  lie  under  and  above  it ; fo  when  a 
horfe  happens  to  receive  a blow  or  (train  in  the 
fhoulder,  the  tendons  of  thofe  mufcles  are  ftretch- 
ed  and  relaxed,  and  when  that  is  violent,  it  is 
called  a Jhoulder-f plait, , and  becomes  more  or  lefs 
hardy. 


Every 
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Every  one  fufficiently  knows  that  a flip,  falfe- 
flep,  or  any  undue  pofition  of  a horfe’s  leg,  will 
flrain  and  weaken  the  Ihoulder,  by  ftretching 
thofe  ligaments  ; and  fometimes  the  Ihoulder  is 
afFedted  by  a hurt  or  bruife  on  the  withers  ; the 
reafon  of  which  may  be  eafily  enough  conceived 
by  any  one  who  will  examine  into  the  ftru&ure  of 
thefe  parts  ; but  when  the  accident  proves  not  fo 
violent  as  to  lhew  a loofenefs  and  fwelling,  it  is  not 
eafily  difcerned  whether  the  lamenefs  be  in  the 
Ihoulder,  foot,  or  any  other  joint.  The  bell  judges 
have  therefore  in  all  fuch  cafes,  thought  it  proper 
to  examine  all  parts  from  the  Ihoulder  down- 
wards, and  even  to  unflioe  the  horfe,  that  they 
may  know  certainly  where  to  apply  their  remedies. 
But  the  infirmities  of  the  Ihoulder  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  thofe  of  the  feet,  by  having  a horfe 
put  to  exercife  ; for  if  the  lamenefs  be  in  the  feet, 
he  will  halt  molt  when  he  is  ridden ; but  if  it  be 
in  the  Ihoulder,  the  warmer  he  grows  the  lefs  he 
will  halt ; and  if  the  wrench  be  violent,  he  will 
be  apt  to  call  his  leg  outwards,  forming  a circle 
as  he  goes.  But  if  none  of  thefe  figns  appear  in 
his  gait,  the  fureft  way  is  to  turn  him  fhort  on  the 
lame  fide,  for  that  tries  the  mufcles  the  moll  of 
any  thing,  fo  that  if  it  be  in  his  Ihoulder,  he  will 
fct  his  foot  on  the  ground  warily,  and  endeavour 
to  favodr  it. 


In 
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In  order  to  the  cure,  a didindtion  ought  to  be 
made  between  an  old  lamenefs  and  a hurt  that  is 
newly  received  ; for  in  a frelh  drain,  the  fil'd  in- 
tention is  to  apply  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  al- 
lay the  heat  and  indammation,  and  prevent  a too 
great  afdux  of  matter  to  the  part ; whereas,  in  an 
old  lamenefs,  thofe  things  are  chiedy  made  ufe  of, 
that  attenuate  and  render  the  fuperduous  hu- 
mours fit  to  pafs  through  the  pores;  and  therefore 
as  foon  as  you  perceive  your  horfe  lamed  in  the 
fhoulder,  by  a fall  or  any  other  accident,  after  he 
hasbeenbledon  the  oppodte  bde,  a cold  redringent 
charge  may  be  applied  of  vinegar,  bole,  extract  of 
iaturn,  and  the  whites  of  eggs.  Verjuice  may  be 
ufed  indead  of  vinegar,  on  the  road,  which  may 
be  had  at  any  farm-houfe,  for  the  fooner  a cold 
application  is  made  the  better.  The  part  ought, 
in  the  beginning,  to  be  refrefhed  three  or  four 
times  a day  with  a fponge  dipped  in  vinegar  and 
bole,  after  that  the  following  plader  may  be  ap- 
plied : 

Take  of  dragons-blood,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; 
Burgundy  pitch,  four  ounces  ; rofin,  three 
[ ounces;  melt  the  pitch  and  rofin  together,  then 
ftir  in  the  dragons-blood. 
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Spread  this  upon  the  horfe’s  fhoulder  before  it 
grows  cold,  and  put  fine  flocks  of  the  colour  of  the 
horfe  all  over  it. 

Vv  hen  the  lamenefs  happens  to  be  of  an  old 
{landing,  the  following  oils  will  be  of  great  fer^ 
vice  : 

Take  train  oil,  two  pounds ; oil  of  vitriol,  two 
ounces ; mix  them  carefully  together,  then  add 
a pint  of  the  ftrongeft  fpirit  of  wine  and  cam- 
phor, and  four  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Some  of  this  compofition  may  be  rubbed  very 
well  into  the  place  affedled  two  or  three  times  a 
day  ; and  though  it  is  not  the  moft  elegant  or 
deareft  preparation,  yet  it  will  be  found  much 
more  effe&ual  than  thofe  oils  which  are  twenty 
times  as  coftly. 

Solleyfell  recommends  the  ointment  of  Mont- 
pellier as  an  excellent  remedy  in  all  ftrains  in  the 
lhoulders,  &c.  It  is  compofed  of  the  ointment 
of  rofes,  marfh-mallows,  pepleon,  and  honey, 
cf  each  equal  quantities.  The  oils  of  turpentine, 
earth-worms,  petre,  St.  John’s-wort,  and  nerve  oil, 
bears-greafe,  horfe-greafe,  mules-greafe,  deer- 
fuel,  badge rs-greafe,  and  many  fuch  things,  are 
alfo  uled  in  the  fame  intention.  But  if  the  lame- 
nefs  does  not  yield  to  thefe  things,  recourfe  may 

be 
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be  had  to  rowelling,  or  to  the  fire,  but  the  laft  is 
preferable,  and  lefs  painful  than  the  ulual  method 
of  rowelling,  by  bruifing  and  blowing  up  the 
fhoulder. 

Therefore  with  a hot  iron  make  a circle  the 
breadth  of  a trencher  round  the  joint,  and  within 
the  whole  circle  pierce  the  fhin,  leaving  about  an 
inch  between  the  holes,  and  to  each  apply  yellow 
wax  and  rofin  melted  together,  until  the  efchars 
fall  off,  and  then  drefs  them  every  day  with  tur- 
pentine and  honey,  applying  plallers  as  direfted 
until  the  fores  are  dried  up. 

Some  advife  fwimming  a horfe  for  a Ihoulder- 
fplait,  from  an  opinion  of  the  joint  being  out, 
but  if  it  was  really  fo,  he  muff  fwim  with  three 
legs,  which  is  almoft  as  impoffible  as  for  a door 
to  move  without  hinges.  Yet  fwimming  is  not  al- 
ways unfuccefsful,  and  in  all  old  lameneffes  it  be- 
comes ferviceable,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a cold- 
bath,  by  helping  perfpiration,  and  giving  a more 
lively  motion  to  the  oblirudted  matter,  and  there- 
fore the  morning  is  the  molt  proper  time,  becaufe 
the  water  is  then  the  coldeft,  and  it  Ihould  be  a 
continued  cuftom  for  fome  time  to  do  effe£tual 
fervice. 

In  all  refpects  the  horfe  Ihould  be  put  to  no 
kind  of  labour,  neither  ought  any  one  to  ride  him, 
for  a weight  upon  his  back  muff  needs  add  to  the 
infirmity,  as  the  greateft  flrefs  lies  upon  the 

^ H2  fhoulders  ; 
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fhoulders  ; it  will  be  very  proper  for  him  to  be 
walked  out  every  day,  when  the  weather  is  fa- 
vourable, and  his  exercife  may  be  increafed  as  his 
fhoulder  recovers  flrength,  but  no  patten  fhoes 
to  be  made  ufe  of. 


SECT.  XLIX. 

OF  A SWAYED  BACK,  AND  STRAINS  OF  THE  HIPS. 


HIS  difeafe  is  a pain  and  weaknefs  in  the 


reins,  caufed  by  a fall,  carrying  of  fome 
beavy  burthen,  or  fome  other  violent  accident, 
and  fometimes  the  horfe  is  alfo  hurt  inwardly, 
which  brings  him  into  thegreateft  diforder  imagin- 
able. W e think  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
broken  back,  in  the  fenfe  farriers  generally  mean, 
otherwife  the  horfe  could  not  furvive  it  many  mi- 
nutes ; neither  is  it  very  probable  that  the  fpines 
or  proceffes  of  the  vertebras  or  back-bone  Ihould 
be  often  broke,  unlefs  the  horfe  be  very  poor  and 
lean  ; thefe  things,  for  the  moll  part,  are  very 
well  guarded  by  the  thick  mufcles  of  the  back, 
and  therefore,  by  a fwayingof  the  back,  is  proper- 
ly to  be  underflood  a firetching  and  relaxation  of 
the  mufcles  and  ligaments  of  thafe  parts  ; and 
when  the  hurt  is  more  inward,  the  diforder  muft 
then  confift  in  the  flrctching  of  the  large  blood- 


veffelsj 
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veffels,  &c.  but  in  all  fuch  cafes  the  farrier  ought, 
in  his  cure,  to  treat  a horfe  as  if  he  was  hurt  both 
inwardly”  and  outwardly,  as  there  is  a conftant 
fympathy  between  both. 

The  firfl  thing  therefore  to  be  done  is,  take  a 
plentiful  deal  of  blood  from  the  neck,  after  which 
the  cold  charge  and  the  other  remedies  preficribed 
in  the  preceding  Seblion  ought  to  be  applied;  in- 
wardly thofe  things  that  are  proper  to  promote 
fweat,  fuch  as  fweating  in  a dunghill,  if  the  com- 
mon remedies  fail ; his  diet  mull  be  opening,  and 
all  imaginable  care  taken  to  keep  down  a fever. 
He  ought  to  be  girt  pretty  firm  over  his  reins,  yet 
not  fo  as  to  hinder  the  motion  of  his  flanks  ; he 
ought  alfo  to  be  hung  up  or  kept  in  a fleady  pof- 
ture  ; but  if  the  weaknefs  continues,  you  may 
proceed  to  give  the  fire,  which  muft  be  done  by 
piercing  the  fkin  on  the  mufcles  that  lie  on  each 
fide  of  the  lpine,  avoiding  as  much  as  poffible  to 
burn  him  near  the  flanks,  otherwife  it  will  be  apt 
to  create  a violent  fwelling  in  the  flieath,  which 
would  very  readily  bring  on  a fever. 

The  drains  in  the  hips  are  to  be  accounted  for 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  back  and 
fhoulders,  only  they  are  not  fo  apt  to  create  a fe- 
ver, as  the  fwayin^  of  the  back.  Sometimes  the 
round-head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  by  the  violence 
of  the  accident  thrufl  out  of  its  focket,  and  then  a 
horfe  is  faid  to  be  kip-Jhot ; but  if  it  is  not  reduced 

immediately 
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immediately  he  will  be  irrecoverably  lame.  The 
cure  confifls  in  the  fame  applications  that  are  pro- 
per for  a fhoulder-fplait. 


SECT.  L. 

OF  BONES  BROKEN  AND  OUT  OF  JOINT. 

rpHE  replacing  of  bones  that  are  disjointed  is 
a very  unfuccefsful  operation,  infomuch 
that  we  have  few  or  no  horfes  ever  becoming  fer- 
viceable  after  their  bones  have  been  mifplaced  ; 
but  broken  bones  have  often  been  recovered,  and 
the  famous  Solleyfell  gives  an  inftance  of  a horfe 
that  had  a fraftured  bone  with  a large  wound  in 
the  flelh;  and  of  a mule  that  had  a fracture  in  his 
lea-  both  which  were  cured  by  one  who  was  nei- 
ther  a furgeon  nor  farrier ; and  Ruini  and  other 
Italian  authors  have  laid  down  a method  of  cure 
for  all  fuch  accidents,  though  the  fuccefs  muft  be 
very  much  owing  to  the  goodnefs  of  ahorfe’s  con- 
ftitution  and  fagacity,  there  being  fome  who  will 
favour  any  infirmity  or  lamenefs  more  than  others. 
When  a bone  is  fra&ured  the  horfe  ought  to  be 
raifed  in  a fling,  and  while  one  holds  the  member 
with  both  hands,  three  or  four  inches  above  the 
frattured  part,  another  mull  extend  it  and  draw 
it  quite  ftreight,  after  which  it  is  to  be  bathed  with 
4 vinegar 
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vinegar  and  bole,  and  a thick  towel  dipped  in  the 
lame  liquor  laid  fmooth  round  it;  then  with 
a roller,  about  two  inches  broad,  make  leveral 
rounds  upon  the  fra£lured  part  both  above 
and  below  it,  making  your  turnings  even, 
that  the  fplinters  may  lie  on  clofe  ; after  which 
apply  two  or  three  fplinters  of  wood  wrapped  up 
in  a linen  cloth  or  hurds,  always  taking  care  not 
to  let  any  of  their  ends  prefs  upon  the  hnews, 
and  above  them  make  feveral  turns  with  a long 
roller  upwards  and  downwards,  until  the  fplinters 
are  firm  and  immoveable. 

The  leg  muff  be  often  bathed  above  and  below 
the  drefling  with  flrong  vinegar  and  goulard,  or 
warm  leys  of  wine,  efpecially  for  the  firfl  fortnight, 
the  horfe  kept  to  a laxative  diet,  and  the  drefT- 
ing  kept  on  for  the  fpace  of  forty  days,  making  it 
tight  as  often  as  it  begins  to  turn  flack.  If  the 
horfe  is  inclinable  to  favour  his  infirmity,  he  will 
recover  without  much  trouble,  but  if  it  be  other- 
wife,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  him  conftantly  in  a 
fling,  fufFering  the  frablured  member  juft  to  touch 
the  ground. 

This  is  the  proper  method  for  all  fractures  in 
legs  and  pafterns ; but  in  cafes  where  other  bones 
are  broken,  the  greateft  part  muft  be  left  to  na- 
ture, who  will  make  a re-union  in  her  own  way, 
though  it  may  not  be  without  fome  deformity ; but 
we  can  expe£t  no  great  afliftance,  either  from  art 
or  nature,  when  a fra&ure  happens  on  a large 

joint. 
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joint,  or  very  near  it,  or  when  a bone  is  much 
Shivered  and  fplintered. 

The  ufual  method  to  reduce  bones  that  are  dis- 
placed, is  by  laying  the  horfe  on  a Soft  place,  and 
putting  four  ftrong  patterns  on  his  feet,  drawing 
him  from  the  ground,  fo  as  his  whole  weight  may 
in  a great  meafure  reft  upon  the  disjointed  mem- 
ber ; we  have  feen  two  horfes  ferved  in  this  man- 
ner for  what  is  vulgarly  called  a diflocation  in  the 
Shoulder,  but  neither  of  them  Succeeded. 

Some  uSe  a method  which  is  much  more  cruel, 
they  tie  one  end  of  a leather  thong  about  the 
horfe’s  pattern,  and  the  other  to  a yielding  Shrub, 
and  then  by  whipping  him,  make  him  ftrain  with 
all  his  force,  till  the  bone  returned  to  its  proper 
place,  but  this  method  is  not  only  dangerous  but 
Seldom,  fuccefsful. 


SECT.  LI. 

OF  HURTS  IN  THE  STIFLE. 

r~f~^HESE  kinds  of  accidents  are  occattoned  by 
{trains  or  blows  on  the  Stifle-bone,  which 
is  the  knee-pan  of  a horfe  ; Sometimes  the  liga- 
ments which  cover  the  bone  are  So  much  relaxed 
that  it  becomes  loofe,  moving  upwards,  down- 
wards, 
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wards,  and  fideways,  by  the  touch  of  your  hand* 
and  the  horfe  going  downright  lame  is  faid  to  be 
Jlifled ; but  it  is  a getieral  miftake  in  authors  to 
fancy  the  bone  is  mifplaced,  that  being  merely 
impoffible,  unlefs  the  broad  ligaments  were  cut, 
and  then  indeed  it  might  burft  out  of  its  place. 

The  cure  confifls  in  the  application  of  thofe 
things  that  are  proper  to  flrengthen  the  relaxed 
ligaments  ; if  the  fprain  be  new,  vinegar  and  bole, 
with  a proper  quantity  of  Goulard’s  extract,  ought 
to  be  made  ufe  of,  and  after  that  a plafler  made 
of  pitch,  myrrh,  olibanum,  dragons-blood,  &c* 
The  pitch  mull  be  melted  with  a little  hogs-lard, 
and  the  other  ingredients  made  into  powder,  and 
flirred  into  it  while  it  is  warm,  after  which  it  may 
be  poured  upon  the  Rifling  place,  covering  it 
with  flocks  or  fluffings  of  old  faddles.  The  horfe 

ought  not  to  be  put  to  any  hard  exercife,  but  may- 
go  to  grafs,  or  be  led  abroad  for  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  every  day,  until  he  is  able  to  bear  greater 
fatigue. 


11  3 I SECT. 
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SECT.  LII. 

OF  THE  BONE-SPAVIN. 

P iIIS  is  a hard  bony  excrefcence  growing  on 
5 the  in  fide  of  the  hough,  not  far  from  the 
elbow,  and  is  generated  of  the  matter  which 
nourifhes  the  bones  and  ligaments.  Some  horfes 
are  foaled  with  this  imperfe&ion,  but  it  proceeds 
for  the  moll  part  from  {training  while  a horfe  is 
too  young  to  bear  violent  fatigue,  which  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  caufes  lamcnefs. 

The  main  intention  in  the  cure  is  to  remove 
the  excrefcences,  but  this  is  hardly  practicable 
when  it  adheres  to  the  bone  as  a part  of  its  fub- 
llance,  but  only  when  it  lies  as  an  appendage  ; 
in  which  cafe,  it  may  be  removed  by  a dextrous 
application  of  -the  fire,  or  by  the  ufe  of  caultic 
ointments  ; for  thefe,  by  bringing  a flux  of  mat- 
ter, and  a conltant  moifture  into  the  part,  will 
by  degrees  loofcn  that  hard  fubftance  from  its  ad- 
hefion,  fo  that  it  may  be  eafily  taken  ofF,  and  for 
this  purpofe  we  recommend  the  following  : 

Take  corrofivc  fublimate  mercury  levigated,  half 
an  ounce ; aethiops-mineral,  fix  ounces;  Spa- 
nilh  flics,  and  euphorbium,  in  powder,  of  each 

ten 
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ten  drachms  ; and  with  about  half  a pound  of 
hogs-lard,  mix  them  well  together  in  a mortar 
for  ufe. 

The  method  of  applying  this  ointment  is;>  firfl 
to  rub  the  part  with  a piece  of  round  fmooth 
flick,  and  then  lay  over  it  a fticking-pl  after  to 
guard  the  reft  of  the  hough ; this  muft  be  made 
of  rofin,  common  pitch,  or  Burgundy  pitch, 
fpread  on  a thick  piece  of  leather,  having  a hole 
cut  in  the  middle,  that  the  tumour  may  come 
through  it,  upon  which  the  ointment  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, the  hair  being  firfl  fhaved  away,  over 
which  muft  be  laid  a pledget  of  clean  hurds, 
fattened  with  an  eafy  bandage  round  the  hough, 
or  another  flicking  plafter  over  all.  This  oint- 
ment will  at  firfl  draw  out  a thin  water,  but  after 
two  or  three  days  application,  it  will  form  an  ef- 
char,  which  may  be  fcarified  with  a fleam  or  lan- 
cet, continuing  the  application  every  other  day, 
until  the  bone  becomes  loofe,  or  its  fubftance  dif- 
folves ; after  it  is  removed,  the  ulcer  muft  be  dreff- 
cd  with  honey  of  rofes,  and  tincture  of  myrrh 
warm,  then  healed  with  bafilicon  mixed  with  tur- 
pentine, &c. 

In  giving  the  fire,  Solleyfell  advifes  to  fear  the 
large  vein  above  and  below  the  thigh,  from  an 
opinion  that  the  tumour  is  fed  by  it;  but  it  is 
plainly  otherwife,  the  office  of  that  vein  being- 
only  to  take  up  and  carry  bgfk  that  portion  of 

3 I 2 blood 
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blood  which  is  more  than  neceffary  for  the  nou- 
rifhment  of  thofe  parts  through  which  it  paffes, 
and  when  that  conduit  is  once  flopped,  there  mull 
be  a greater  quantity  of  blood  and  nourifhment 
retained  in  thofe  parts,  at  lead  for  fome  time, 
than  before ; wherefore  fuch  an  effeft:  mull  be 
owing,  not  to  an  abatement  of  humours,  but  to  an 
abundant  moiflure  derived  from  a greater  quan- 
tity of  blood,  whereby  the  bone  may  be  more 
eafily  feparated,  as  we  have  already  obferved ; but 
if  it  has  this  good  effe6l  in  removing  a bone  fpa- 
vin,  the  lols  of  fo  large  a velfel  may  eafily  be  of 
worfe  confequence  in  other  refpecls,  as  will  be 
fhewn  hereafter. 


K "^HE  firing-halt  is  an  involuntary  and  con- 


vulfive  motion  of  the  mufcles,  which  ex- 


tend or  bend  the  hough;  when  it  feizes  the  out- 
fide  mufcles,  the  horfe  ftraddles  and  throws  his  legs 
outwards  ; but  when  the  infide  mufcles  are  affe£f- 
ed,  his  legs  are  twitched  up  to  his  belly,  fome- 
times  it  is  only  in  one  leg,  fometimes  in  both;  but 
thefe  things  are  fo  well  known  that  we  need  not 
infill  on  them.  It  generally  proceeds  from  fome 


SECT.  LI  II. 


OF  THE  STR.  ING-HALT, 


flrain 
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(train  or  blow,  for  whatever  creates  a more  than 
ordinary  pain  in  any  particular  mufcle  belonging 
to  the  hough,  may  caufe  a too  great  derivation  of 
blood  and  fpirits,  whereby  fuch  an  habitual  con- 
tra&ion  may  be  produced. 

The  cure  is  difficult  and  rarely  attended  with 
fuccefs,  though,  in  the  beginning,  a firing-halt  may- 
be removed  with  good  rubbing  and  the  ufe  of  fo- 
mentations, with  daily  but  moderate  exercife;  for 
by  this  means  the  blood  and  fpirits  may  be  equal- 
ly derived  into  the  difeafed  mufcle,  and  its  anta- 
gonift.  The  lafl  refuge  is  ufually  the  fire,  which 
has  been  known  to  anfwer,  at  leaf!  fo  far  as  to  pre- 
vent abfolute  lamenefs. 


SECT.  LIV. 


OF  THE  BLOOD-SPAVIN. 

I * 

f H III  IS  is  a dilatation  and  fwelling  of  the  maf- 
1 ter  vein  on  the  infide  of  the  hough,  and  is 
juftly  compared,  by  Solleyfell,  to  a varix  in  men.; 
its  cure  is  performed  by  taking  up  that  part  of  the 
vein  which  forms  the  tumour,  and  healing  the 
tumour  with  proper  digeflives  and  good  bandage, 
fome  think  it  fufficient  to  tie  a ligature  above  the 
fwelling,  and  then  make  an  aperture  into  the  vein, 
letting  it  bleeduntil  the  fwelling  fall,  after  which 

unbind 
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unbind  the  ligature  and  apply  a reflringent  charge 
of  whites  of  eggs,  bole,  and  vinegar,  with  a firm 
bandage  ; but  this  is  not  fo  certain,  efpecially  when 
the  fpavin  is  formed  under  the  great  joint  of  the 
hough,  and  where  the  vein  takes  a winding  turn 
round  it,  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  apt  to  grow  again 
as  foon  as  the  bandage  is  removed  ; but  a cold 
charge  is  very  neceffary  all  round  the  joint  when 
the  vein  is  taken  up,  to  prevent  the  fwelling  that 
mult  follow  upon  the  operation. 


SECT.  LV. 

OF  MALENDERS  AND  SELENDERS, 

THE  malenders  are  chops  or  chinks  on  the 
bending  of  the  knee,  which  difeharge  a 
fharp  indigefted  matter,  caufing  pain  and  making 
the  horfe  go  lame  before  ; as  the  felenders  which 
appear  on  the  bending  of  the  hough,  make  him 
go  lame  behind.  They  both  proceed  from  the 
lame  caufe,  and  are  fome times  accompanied  with 
a fcab,  and  with  a qonffant  (farting  and  bridling  of 
the  hairs. 

The  proper  method  to  cure  thefe  infirmities  is, 
in  the  fil'd  place,  to  wa(h  them  with  a lather  of 
black-fope,  warm,  or  with  cold  chamber-ley,  af- 
ter which  apply  a pultice  of  the  roots  of  marfli- 

mallows, 
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mallows  and  linfeeds,  foftcned  with  linlced-oil  j 
and  as  often  as  it  is  applied,  you  may  mix  hall  an 
ounce  of  camphor,  in  powder,  tying  it  on  with  a 
roller  ; this  may  be  continued  till  the  fcabs  fall 
off,  and  the  fores  grow  clean.  Then  take  tur- 
pentine and  quickfilver,  equal  parts,  flirring  them 
in  a mortar  till  they  are  well  'incorporated ; fpread 
a pledget  with  this  ointment  and  apply  it  to  the 
fore,  tying  it  on  as  above  directed,  and  renew  the 
dreffing  every  day  until  the  cure  is  performed,  ob- 
ferving  alfo  conflantly  to  wafh  all  the  chinks  with 
brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine. 


SECT.  LVI. 

OF  THE  HOUGH-BONE. 

is  a hard  tumour  that  grows  oh  the  el- 
bow of  the  hough,  and  is  finewy,  like  the 
matter  which  covers  that  bone;  it  proceeds  from 
a drain  or  blow,  and  when  it  happens  to  be  of  long 
continuance  it  becomes  difficult  and  hard  to  be 
cured,  the  fubltanee  of  the  fwelling  being  like 
hardened  glue. 

In  the  beginning  take  the  ointment  of  marffi- 
mallows,  and  oil  of  amber,  as  direbled  in  a pre- 
ceding Seflion  again!!  drains  in  the  ffioulder,  and 
rub  it  into  the  part,  holding  a hot  bar  of  iron  very 

clofe. 
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clofe,  that  it  may  penetrate  the  fooner  into  the 
place  affe&ed,  taking  care  to  fetter  the  horfe  fa 
as  he  may  not  ftrike;  if  it  does  not  yield  to  this 
remedy,  take  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  diachylon 
with  the  gums,  which  may  be  had  at  any  chymift’s; 
melt  it  in  a pipkin,  and  pour  it  warm  upon  the 
top  of  the  hough,  renewing  it  as  often  as  it  be- 
gins to  wafle.  If  the  fwelling  increafes  and  turns 
to  an  impollume,  it  may  be  ripened  with  cata- 
plafms,  and  opened  with  a hot  iron,  piercing  from 
below  upwards,  and  drelfed  with  the  common 
digeftive  of  turpentine  and  honey,  or  the  yelks  of 
eggs,  with  a mixture  of  fpirits  of  wine,  making 
a firm  bandage  over  the  part,  and  by  thefe  means 
it  will  be  cured;  but  in  cafe  of  a continued  and 
obflinate  hardnefs,  you  mull  proceed  to  the  fire, 
firft  penetrating  a little  way  into  the  body  of  the 
tumour,  with  a round  iron,  and  drawing  from 
thence  feveral  fuperficial  lines,  which  may  be 
drelfed  according  to  the  method  already  laid 
down  for  performing  that  operation. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  EVIL 
OF  THE  CURB. 

THIS  is  a fwelling  on  the  finewy  parts  of 
the  leg,  a little  below  the  elbow  of  the 
hough,  but  fomewhat  higher  than  the  fpavin  on 
the  infide,  and  is  generated  of  the  lame  matter 
that  nourifhes  the  tendon  and  ligaments  ; it  is 
broader  and  higher  at  its  upper  part  than  below, 
and  fometimes  caufes  the  horfe  to  halt  by  hinder- 
ing the  a£tion  of  the  joint.  It  happens  chiefly  to 
draught-horfes,  and  is  hardly  cureable  by  any 
other  means  than  by  the  aftual  cautery*  however 
the  medicines  directed  in  the  laft  Seftion  may  firft 
be  applied,  and  renewed  as  neceflity  may  re- 
quire* 

We  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  it  will  be  of 
the  utmoft  fervice  in  removing  all  hard  fwcllings 
on  the  bones  or  finews,  by  difcufling  them ; fome- 
times it  has  the  effect  of  afuppurative  plafter,  and, 
will  caufe  an  impoftumation,  which  equally  anfwers 
the  end,  as  thefe  forts  of  tumours  often  terminate 
that  way  with  good  fuccefs. 


1 1 
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SECT.  LVIII. 

OF  A JARDON. 

rTpKIS  is  a hard  callous  tumour,  a little  below' 
1 the  bending  of  the  ham  on  the  outfide  ; it 
is  at.  fir  ft  fcarcely  difccrnible,  but  in  time  caufes 
the  horfc  to  halt,  and  grows  lb  painful  as  to  make 
him  pine  away  and  become  light-bellied  ; but  it 
happens  moft  frequently  to  managed  horfes,  ef- 
pecially  thole  who  have  been  kept  too  much  on 
their  haunches.  The  cure  may  be  firft  attempt- 
ed by  applying  mercurial  plafter,  as  above  direbfed, 
but  if  it  proves  obftinate,  it  muft  be  treated  as  a 
bone-fpavin.  See. 


SECT.  LIX. 


OF  SPLENTS,  OSLETS.  See, 


\ 


Splent  is  a hard  callous  fubftance,  whids 
adheres  to  the  infide  of  the  fhank-bone; 


when  there  is  but  one  it  is  called  a Jingle  fpknt}  but 
when  there  is  another  oppofite  to  it  on  the  outfide 
of  the  fhank-bone,  it  is  then  called  a pegged  or 


pinned  Jplent. 

The  reafonof  all  fuch  excrefcences  may  be  eafi- 
\y  enough  apprehended,  by  thofe  who  will  take 

tire 
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the  pains  to  examine  the  fhank-bone  of  any  horfe 
after  the  flefh  is  fcraped  off,  where  they  may  ob- 
ferve  two  appendages  growing  on  the  fhank-bone, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  horfes  that  are 
young,  though  the  feam  by  which  thefe  bones  are 
joined  to  the  lhank  is  in  fome  old  horfes  quite  ob- 
literate and  woren  out,  except  in  the  middle;  each 
of  thefe  appendages  refembles  a bodkin,  being 
broad  at  top  and  narrow  at  bottom,  and  are 
joined  to  the  fhank  by  apportion,  and  faflened 
by  a gummy  matter  not  unlike  glue. 

Therefore  if  a young  horfe  be  preffed  with  an 
extraordinary  weight  towards  the  fhoulclers,  before 
thefe  bones  are  properly  cemented  and  put  toge- 
ther, but  efpecially  when  he  goes  down  hill  with 
a burthen,  or  a heavy  man  upon  his  back,  it  bears 
fo  hard  upon  his  fore-legs,  that  it  caufes  thefe 
bony  appendages  to  give  way  and  fufFer  a diftor- 
tion,  and  though  the  horfe  does  not  always  grow 
lame  upon  it  immediately.,  yet  it  brings  a redun- 
dancy of  this  glutinous  matter,  which  ouzes  from 
between  the  bones,  on  the  inhde  of  the  lhank, 
where  there  is  a little  hollownefs  and  hardnefs  un- 
der the  periofteum,  like  a gum  which  ilfues  from 
a wounded  tree,  and  is  thus  formed  iifto  a fplent. 
Tut  when  the  dillortion  is  violent,  or  if  the  horfe 
be  of  a tender  delicate  make,  the  afflux  of  the 
matter  will  be  the  greater,  fo  that  it  ouzes  through 
the  oppohte  fide  alfo,  and  forms  a pegged  or 
thorough-fplent,  which  looks  as  if  a wedge  was 

3 K 2.  llrucl^. 
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ft  ruck  quite  through  the  bone  ; fometimes  3 
double-fplent  is  formed,  which  is  called  by  the 
French  a fuzec,  and  this  happens  when  there  is  a, 
liefli  afflux  of  matter  upon  the  fplent,  that  is  al«? 
ready  begun  like  the  lays  upon  an  lficle,  by  the 
running  down  of  frelh  water  upon  it.  This  laft 
fort  caufes  a very  great  deformity,  and  is.  therefore 
eafily  perceptible. 

Molt  of  thefe  fwellings  make  their  firft  appear- 
ance a pretty  way  below  the  knee,  where  the  cleft 
between  the  bones  is  the  wideft,  which  is  very  na- 
tural, and  in  fome  cafes,  but  efpecially  when  they 
are  of  long  continuance,  they  not  only  afeend  to 
the  knee,  but  go  a good  way  down  the  fhank,  and 
fometimes  fpread  backwards  towards  the  mailer-, 
finew. 

Ollets  are  little  hard  fubflances  that  arife 
among  the  fmall  bqnes  of  the  knee  on  the  infide  $ 
they  grow  out  of  the  gummy  lubflance  which 
produces  fplents,  and  like  them  proceed  from  the 
fame  caufe,  viz.  the  (training  of  a horfe  while  he 
is  young,  and  before  his  joints  be  well  knit,  and 
from  hence  alfo  we  may  underhand  the  nature  of 
all  thole  hard  tumours  already  treated  of,  which 
grow  near  the  joints,  whether  they  be  fpavins, 
jardons,  curbs,  or  any  other  kind  ; their  chief  dif- 
ference conlihing  of  their  fituation,  being  all  of 
them  formed  of  a matter  which  in  time  grows  as 
hard  as  the  boneitfelf;  and  this  is  the  realon  why 
they  cannot  be  moved,  but  by  things  that  are  of 
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the  greatefl  efficacy.  Notwithftanding  if  they  be 
difcovered  before  they  acquire  Inch  a degree  of 
hardnefs,  they  may  be  made  to  yield  to  lefs  power- 
ful remedies  than  what  we  are  fometimes  con- 
ffrained  to  make  ufe  of. 

As  to  fplents,  which  are  our  prefent  bufinefs,  it 
is  very  plain  from  what  has  been  faid  concerning 
their  origin  and  growth,  if  the  infirmity  could  be 
difcovered  at  fir  ft,  they  might  be  kept  down  and 
wholly  prevented  by  the  application  of  a firm 
bandage  upon  the  fhank ; for  by  it,  not  only  the 
bones  would  be  conflantly  kept  clofe  together, 
but  the  periofteum  and  flefh  united  to  the  bones, 
fo  that  there  would  be  no  room  for  any  fuperfiu- 
ous  matter  to  lodge  betwixt  them;  but  thefe  are 
feldom  taken  notice  of  until  they  bring  a de- 
formity along  with  them,  or  a halting;  they  mull 
therefore  be  treated  as  other  hard  fubflances  of 
the  like  nature.  If  the  horfe  be  young,  and  the 
fplent  not  of  very  old  Handing,  an  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  diffiolve  it;  and  for  that  purpofe,  nothing 
is  preferable  to  the  mercurial  piafter,  for  which 
fee  Index.  It  muff  be  applied  fpread  on  leather, 
and  continued  a confiderable  time,  fhaying  away 
the  hair  as  often  as  it  is  renewed;  but  if  it  is  not 
to  be  removed  without  fuppuration,  then  rub  it 
foundly  with  the  blood-flick ; and  after  its  fub- 
fl  ance  has  been  thus  bruifed,  it  may  be  brought 
to  an  impoflume,  by  applying  the  mucilage 
piafter,  or  lome  good  pultice  made  of  the  roots  of 

lilies, 
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lilies,  marfh-mallows,  bean-flower,  fenugreek,  and 
linfeed  powder,  and  fuch  like,  with  a fuflicient 
quantity  of  hogs-lard,  and  then  the  matter  may 
be  dilcharged  as  from  a common  boil  or  im- 
poftume,  by  making  a ftreight  incifion  upon  it 
from  below  upwards.  But  if  a more  expeditious 
method  be  required,  the  cauflic  ointment  inferted 
before  may  be  applied,  with  the  necelfary  pre- 
cautions, obferving  farther  not  to  continue  it 
longer  than  an  efchar  is  formed  by  it ; or  the  fol- 
lowing method  may  be  complied  with,  which  is 
very  eafy  : 

Shave  the  hair,  knock,  rub,  and  foften  the 
fplent,  then  take  a piece  of  the  rind  of  bacon  not 
very  fat,  and  lay  it  on  the  part  with  fat  fide  out- 
wards, afterwards  applying  a flat  cautery,  or  red 
hot  iron  of  the  breadth  of  a fhilling,  holding  it 
upon  the  (kin,  and  in  the  mean  time  order  ano- 
ther iron  to  be  heated,  which  muft  be  applied  to 
another  part  of  the  (kin,  but  ftill  over  the  fplent  j 
continue  after  the  fame  manner,  till  the  fwelling 
be  dilfolved,  then  lay  a plafter  over  it,  and  fhav- 
ings  of  cloth  over  that^  taking  care  that  the  horfe 
do  not  bite  it  olf. 

One  thing  is  very  material  after  the  removal  of 
a fplent,  and  that  is,  to  keep  a firm  bandage  over 
the  part  for  fome  time,  to  prevent  its  return for 
unlefs  the  parts  be  kept  very  clofe,  the  fame  mat- 
ter which  breeds  it  at  firfl,  will  be  apt  to  engender 
it  a^ain.  When  the  bone  happens  to  be  laid 

bare. 
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bare,  it  muft  be  treated  according  to  the  method 
laid  down  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

The  cure  of  a fplent  is  hardly  to  be  attempted 
if  the  horfe  be  grown  old,  for  the  matter  becomes 
then  fo  hard,  that  there  is  no  way  to  make  it  yield 
without  running  a very  great  hazard,  neither  is  it 
curable,  when  the  dileafe  is  in  the  bone;  for 
though  this  is  fometimes  miltaken  for  a fplent, 
yet  it  is  for  the  mofl  part  no  other  than  what  pro- 
ceeds from  a caries  or  an  ulcer  in  the  bone,  which 
in  time  has  been  healed,  and  grows  into  a flinty 
fubftance.  This  may  be  known  by  its  bunching 
out  and  unevennefs,  and  by  its  hardnefs.  The 
ollets  are  more  difficult  and  hard  to  be  cured 
than  fplents,  becaufe  of  their  fituation  among  the 
fmall  bones  which  are  in  the  joints,  and  are  there- 
fore only  to  be  attempted  by  giving  the  fire, 
though  even  that  is  not  always  attended  with 
fuccefs ; but  thefe  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

SECT.  LX. 

OF  A RING-BONE. 

THIS  is  a hard  callous  fubftance,  which  grows 
in- the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  paflern, 
immediately  above  the  coronet;  it  is  fometimes 
hereditary,  but  more  frequently  occafioned  by  a 

strain. 
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ftrain,  and  is -bred  of  the  like  matter  with  the 
other  hard  fub fiances  we  have  treated  of  in  the 
preceding  Sections ; fometimes  it  goes  quite  round 
like  a ring,  from  whence  it  has  obtained  the  name 
of  ring-bone . 

The  ufual  method  of  taking  it  off,  is  by  the  ap- 
plication of  flrong  cauftic  medicines,  fuch  as 
quick-lime,  arfenic,  realgar,  and  the  like,  the  hair 
being  firfl  fhaved  and  the  hard  fubftance  fcari- 
fied ; fome  ufe  unflacked  lime  in  powder,  and  apply 
it  pretty  thick  over  the  part,  fattening  it  with  a 
cloth,  and  then  ride  the  horfe  into  the  water,  let- 
ting him  Hand  fome  time  in  it,  by  which  means 
the  fubftance  of  the  ring-bone  is  deftroyed,  and 
there  is  nothing  farther  neceffary  than  to  heal  up 
the  ulcer.  This  is  a very  expeditious  way,  but 
whoever  tries  it  had  need  be  careful  to  guard  the 
coronet,  or  elfe  it  will  be  very  apt  to  caufe  a gather- 
ing of  matter  under  the  hoof,  which  would  rea- 
diiy  corrode  the  coffin-bone.  There  are  others 
who  cut  the  ring-bone  ftreight  downwards  to  the 
coronet  in  feveral  places,  and  put  in  rowels,  which 
by  forming  ulcers,  and  bringing  a rottennefs  and 
corruption  all  about  the  part,  caufe  the  excre- 
fcences  to  loofen  or  melt  away. 

Solleyfell  obferves,  that  fome  ring-bones  can- 
not be  removed  without  giving  the  fire,  nor  does 
that  always  fucceed,  but  when  the  foie  is  alfo 
taken  out,  and  the  frufh  laid  open ; for  by  this, 

there  is  a very  great  moifturc  derived  into  the 

part. 
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part,  and  at  the  fame  time,  room  given  foi  the 
matter  to  difcharge  itfelf,  which  might  othenvile 
loofen  the  coronet  by  being  detained  in  the  hollow 
circle  of  the  pattern':  the  prefent  farriers'  method 
is  this,  they  take  out  the  foie,  and  after  the 
fecond  dreffing,  cut  the  Ikin  in  feveral  places 
above  the  coronet,  fo  as  to  lay  the  ring- 
bone bare  ; then  with  a hot  knife  cut  the  ring- 
bone through,  till  they  reach  the  bottom,  not  all 
at  once,  but  repeating  the  flrokes  geiltly ; in  the 
mean  time  make  a cleft  in  the  fruflh,  and  keep  it 
open  by  applying  into  it  pledgets  dipped  in  a mix- 
ture of  tar  and  turpentine,  laying  the  fame  drelT- 
ing  to  all  the  feared  parts,  until  the  efehars  fall 
off. 

It  is  .very  plain  that  a ring-bone  maybe  remov- 
ed by  any  of  the  preceding  methods,  when  rightly 
managed,  and  the  only  thing  that  makes  them  uiT- 
fuccefsful  is,  when  a horfe  happens  to  be  old  or  dif-. 
eafed,  or  when  it  chances  to  be  a natural  imper- 
feftion  ; but  the  mod  common  impediments  are 
the  want  of  fkill  to  heal  up  the  ulcers,  to  prevent 
the  matter  getting  under  the  hough,  likewife  to 
keep  down  the  growth  of  new  excrefcences  which 
are  apt  to  arife  on  thofe  parts  ; therefore  as  foon. 
as  the  pain  and  anguifh  are  over,  the  fores  fhould 
be  drelfed  with  ./Egyptiacum,  orfome  other  cleans- 
ing ointment,  and  all  the  hollow  parts  round  the 
pattern  filled  with  tow  dipped  in  vitriol-water,  or 
rather  Spirit  of  wine  and  camphor;  and  over  all  a 
12  3 L bandage 
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bandage  as  firm  as  the  horfe  can  bear,  reaching 
from  beneath  the  coronet  almoft  to  the  knee,  this 
being  the  true  method  to  prevent  the  ill  confe- 
quences  that  may  arife  in  the  cure,  &c. 


SECT.  LXI. 

OF  WIND-GALLS. 

WIND-GALLS  are  foft,  yielding,  flatu- 
lent tumours,  feated  on  either  fide  of 
the  footlock-joint,  &c.  they  are  caufed  by  violent 
flraining,  or  by  a horfe  Handing  on  a Hoping 
floor,  and  by  feveral  other  accidents,  as  blows, 
and  ftrokes  from  other  horfes,  &c. 

The  ufual  method  of  cure  is  by  opening  them 
with  a fleam,  to  let  out  the  gummy  matter,  and 
apply  to  the  orifice  a little  plafter  of  rofin,  pitch, 
maftic,  and  oil  of  bays,  with  the  white  of  an  egg; 
and  there  are  fome  who  mix  with  plafters  of  this 
kind,  verdegris  and  turpentine,  which  are  notamifs ; 
but  the  ointment  made  of  equal  parts  of  quick- 
filver  and  turpentine  will  anfwer  the  end  much 
better,  efpecially  if  with  it  be  mixed  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  verdegris,  and  the  white  of  an  egg  to  make 
it  flick  fall  to  the  part.  The  hollow  fpaces  on 
each  fide  of  the  Anew  ought  to  be  filled  with 
hurds,  ■ moiflened  in  warm  fpirit  of  wine,  good 

bandage 
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bandage  applied  over  all  the  footlock,  to  pi  event 
their  growing  again. 

To  wind-galls  that  are  large,  emollient  and  fof- 
tenino- medicines  are  to  be  made  ufe  of,  as  pultices 

O 

made  of  mallows,  marfh-mallows,  &c.  or  the 
mucilage  plafter  of  diachylon,  with  the  gums 
fpread  thick  upon  leather.  Or  the  following 
charge  may  be  applied  : 

Take  gum  -ammoniac,  two  ounces,  dilfolved  in  a 
pint  of  vinegar,  with  four  ounces  of  Venice 
turpentine  ; after  boiling  it  half  an  hour,  take 
it  from  the  fire,  and  ftir  into  it  in  powder  dra- 
gons-blood  and,  French  bole,  of  each  four 
ounces  ; fome  of  this  charge  fhould  be  applied 
while  it  is  hot. 

If  recourfe  may  be  had  to  cauftic  medicines,  an 
ointment  may  be  made  with  quickfilver  and  tur- 
pentine, of  each  an  ounce  ; euphorbium  and 
Spanifh  flies,  in  powder,  of  each  one  drachm  ; 
this  may  be  applied  to  the  wind-gall,  taking  care 
to  guard  the  great  finew,  and  the  neighbouring 
parts,  as  direfted  in  a preceding  Se6lion. 

The  horfe  mull  always  be  tied  up,  to  hinder 
Tim  from  biting  it  off  ; but  if  this  caufes  too 
great  an  inflammation,  as  may  happen  to  fome 
delicate  horfes,  the  ointment  may  be  made  weaker 
by  mixing  a greater  quantity  of  turpentine  with 
it. 


3 L 2 
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SECT.  LXII. 


OF  A SINEW-SPRAIN,  &c. 


F the  mailer  finew  above  the  hough,  or  that 


JL  above  the  footlock,  or  any  other  finews  or  li- 
gaments in  thole  parts,  are  Ilrained  or  relax- 
ed, they  caufe  intolerable  pain  and  lamenefs  ; and 
when  violent,  will  fometimes  bring  on  a fever,  and 
endanger  a mortification,  unlefs  there  be  extraor- 
dinary care  taken  and  timely  applications  made ; 
therefore  as  foon  as  you  obferve  your  horfe  Ilrain- 
ed in  any  of  thofe  parts,  which  if  it  be  in  the 
finew,  may  be  known  by  its  being  unbent  and  re- 
laxed, and  by  the  Iwelling  and  inflammation ; you 
mull  apply  a cold  charge,  or  immediately  rub  in 
Goulard’s  extra 61,  fuch  as  has  been  dire6led  for 
drains  in  the  Ihoulder,  &c.  after  that  a plafter  to 
flrengthen  the  part  5 but  if  it  be  fo  violent  as  to 
create  fome  untoward  fymptoms,  making  the  horfe 
lick  and  forfake  his  food,  you  mull,  in  that  cafe, 
take  a good  quantity  of  blood  from  the  neck, 
and  bathe  all  his  leg  two  or  three  times  a day  with 
woollen  cloths,  wrung  out  of  a hot  fomentation, 
made  of  Goulard’s  vegeto-mineral,  for  which  fee 
Appendix.  It  will  Ilrengthen  and  cool  the  ner- 
vous parts,  after  which  you  may  ufe  Ilrong  fpirit 
pfwine,  camphorated,  keeping  it  alio  covered  with 
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a cloth  dipped  in  the  fame,  and  fattened  with  an 
eafy  bandage.  Inwardly  may  be  uled  all  fuch 
things  as  are  proper  to  promote  fweat,  and  eafe 
pain  ; as  loon  as  the  anguilh  is  over,  it  will  be 
proper  to  apply  a good  ftrengthening  charge  or 
plalter  of  pitch,  diachylon,  dragons-blood,  bole* 
&c.  as  has  been  directed  in  a preceding  Se£tion. 

Sometimes  the  drains  in  the  finews  of  the  leg 
and  pafterns  are  occahoned  by  an  attaint  or  over- 
reach ; we  need  not  therefore  bellow  any  other 
place  in  treating  of  fuch  accidents,  but  only  take 
notice  that  when  they  are  accompanied  with  a 
wound,  they  ought  to  be  drelfed  according  to  the 
directions  we  have  already  laid  down  for  the  cure 
of  wounds,  avoiding  as  much  as  poffible  all  oily 
and  caultic  medicines,  excepting  when  fome  pre- 
ternatural excrefcences  require  the  ufe  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

The  fame  manner  of  treatment  is  alfo  requilite 
to  a horfe  that  is  galled  or  wounded,  by  being  call 
in  his  halter,  applying  nothing  but  clean  digeftives 
of  tar,  turpentine,  and  honey  ; making  ufe  of  fpi- 
rituous  fomentations,  with  a little  quantity  of 
pot-alh  boiled  in  them;  together  with  bandage,  as 
foon  as  the  part  is  able  to  bear  it ; and  by  thefe 
the  horfe  will  be  ealily  cured,  if 'he  be  otherwife 
in  good  cafe,  without  the  pain  of  corrofive  appli- 
cations,, which  only  become  necelfary  after  the 

* , finews 
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fmews  have  been  relaxed,  and  rotted  with  greafy 
ointments. 


SECT.  LX  III. 

OF  THE  GREASE  FALLING  INTO  THE  LEGS. 

rpHE  dillemper  that  goes  under  this  deno- 
mination is  a fwelling  and  gourdinefs  of 
the  legs,  which  frequently  happening  to  horfes 
after  a journey,  mod  people  have  therefore  be- 
lieved their  greafe  to  be  melted  by  hard  riding 
and  fallen  into  their  legs,  and  that  which  has 
probably  given  encouragement  to  this  opinion,  is 
the  colour  of  the  matter  ilfuing  from  the  chinks 
and  fores  in  thofe  parts,  when  they  come  to  break, 
fomewhat  refembling  greafe,  as  the  fubdance  of 
the  legs  is  nervous  and  finewy,  whereby  the  mat- 
ter which  comes  from  thence  is  different  from 
what  is  difcharged  from  the  mufcular  and  flefhy 
parts,  where  the  rednefs  and  texture  of  the  blood 
gives  it  a different  colour  and  confiftency. 

It  would  be  very  little  to  our  purpofe  to  bellow 
any  time  in  confuting  this  ill-grounded  opinion, 
fince  the  contrary  muff  be  manifeft  to  thofe  who 
have  the  lead  infight  into  the  ccconomy  and  druc- 
ture  of  a horfe  ; we  ffiall  therefore  proceed  to  ac- 
quaint 
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quaint  the  reader  that  the  greafe  is,  in  common 
»vith  all  other  fwellings,  either  a vifcidity  and 
thicknefs  of  the  juices,  or  a relaxation  of  the  vef- 
fels  in  which  thefe  juices  flow,  or  both. 

If  we  examine  more  particularly  into  the  mat- 
ter, we  ftiall  find  that,  befides  thefe,  there  are  other 
circumftances  which  conduce  very  much  to  the 
fwelling,  and  that  is,  the  fituation  and  make  of 
the  legs. 

As  to  their  make,  we  have  already  obferved  that 
they  are  very  much  compofed  of  nerves  and 
finews,  whofe  veflels  are  fofmall,  and  laid  fo  clofe 
together  that  the  fluids  contained  in  them  may 
very  eafily  become  obArufted,  and  by  their  fitua- 
tion they  are  the  moA  dependent  members  of  the 
whole  body  ; whereby,  according  to  the  do&rine 
of  the  circulation,  all  the  juices  that  are  to  be  re- 
turned in  the  mafs  of  blood  muA  afcend  upwards 
in  the  veins,  which  in  thofe  parts  have  little  or 
nothing  to  help  their  progrefs,  but  the  vibrations 
and  ihakings  of  the  arteries,  together  with  the 
mufcular  motion.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  arterial  fluid  is  conAantly  forwarded  into  the 
limbs,  not  only  by  its  defcent,  but  by  its  conti- 
nual expulfion  from  the  heart,  and  therefore  when 
once  the  blood  is  vitiated  and  the  veflels  in  the 
limbs  relaxed  and  weakened,  a fwelling  muA  of 
confequence  be  expelled,  becaufe  a greater  quan- 
tity 
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tity  of  fluid  is  carried  downward  by  the  arteries, 
than  in  that  cate  can  be  returned  by  the  veins. 

This  is  agreeable  to  all  the  common  accidents 
and  caufes  that  ufually  bring  on  the  diftemper,- 
as  wounds,  bruifes,  hard  and  immoderate  riding, 
comming  off  a journey,  or  from  grafs  to  hand  in 
a liable,  full  feeding  without  due  exercife,  colds 
and  furfeits,  debility  and  weaknefs,  and  in 
fine  whatever  may  otherwife  relax  and  weaken 
the  tone  of  the  fibres ; and  if  we  examine  into 
thefe  more  particularly,  we  fhall  find,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  theory,  all  of  them  may  very 
naturally  bring  on  the  greafe. 

For,  in  the  firfl  place,  a wound  or  bruife,  or 
other  outward  accident  in  the  dependent  parts,  are 
feldom  attended  with  any  uncommon  fymptoms, 
if  the  horfe  be  otherwife  found,  and  that  due  care 
is  taken  in  the  beginning  ; yet,  if  a horfe  in  thefe 
circumflances  be  neglected,  or  hi-s  blood  be  vi- 
tiated, it  will  beapt  to  bring  a fwelling  in  to  the  legs, 
as  all  pain  is  a him  ulus,  which  draws  a more 
than  ordinary  flux  of  humours  to  the  part  affect- 
ed ; and  if  the  hurt  be  near  any  joint,  &c.  it 
caufes  luch  a ftiffnefs  and  aching,  that  the  horfe 
becomes  exceeding  lame  and  unable  to  lie  down, 
fo  that  by  continual  handing,  the  legs  become 
fwelled  and  guarded. 
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Secondly,  by  immoderate  hard  riding,  the 
linews  and  ligaments  are  ftretched,  which  is  fud- 
denly  followed  with  a ftiffnefs  and  pain  in  the 
joints,  whereby,  as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  a flux  of 
humours  is  drawn  down  upon  the  legs: 

Thirdly,  when  horfes  are  come  off  a journey,  or 
from  grafs,  to  Hand  in  a liable,  their  legs  are  apt  to 
turn  gourdy  and  fwelled  j the  firlt  of  thefe  cafeS 
differs  not  from  the  preceding  in  what  relates  to 
the  pain  and  ftiffnefs  in  the  limbs,  but  it  has  alfo 
in  common  with  the  latter,  the  abrupt  breaking 
off  a habit  from  exercife  to  reft  and  full  feeding; 
for  while  a horfe  is  upon  his  journey,  or  at  his  li- 
berty in  the  fields,  he  is  every  day  more  or  lefs  in 
motion,  whereby  the  blood  is  kept  in  conftant  agi- 
tation? but  when  he  comes  to  Hand  ftill  in  the 
liable*  a check  is  put  to  the  motion  of  the  blood 
in  the  fmall  veffels  of  the  limbs,  while;  by  an  ha- 
bitual aptitude,  it  ftill  continues  to  be  equally  de- 
tached into  all  parts  by  the  larger  arteries;  which 
may  eafily  bring  on  the  greafe;  even  while  there  is 
yet  no  manifeft  diforder  in  the  blood  itfelf;  but  in 
the  cafe  of  horfes  newly  taken  up  from  grafs,  there 
is  befideS  this  oftentimes  a default  in  the  blood, 
efpecially  when  they  are  buffered  to  run  abroad 
till  late  in  the  year,  for  then  the  grafs  lofes  its 
flrength  and  begets  crudities,  which  render  the 
blood  and  other  juices  vifcid  and  thick;  and  when 
a horfe  is  taken  off  his  exercife  and  brought  to 
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foon  happen,  whereby  it  will  be  more  apt  Co  Mag- 
nate in  the  limbs,  and  caufe  fuch  heat  and  itching 
as  mull  be  ioon  followed  with  a gourdinefs  and 
fw'elling.  The  fame  effect  is  alfo  produced  by 
colds,  forfeits,  and  fometimes  by  pampering,  and 
Full  feeding  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of 
fothcr  circum {lances.  And  laftly,  when  a horfe 
has  been  brought  low  by  ficknefs,  or  repeated  eva- 
cuations, or  by  any  other  caufe,  there  follows  an 
univerfal  relaxation  of  the  body,  fo  that  the  blood 
and  other  juices  become  languid,  and  are  apt  to 
flagnate  in  thofe  parts  that  are  the  moll  depen- 
dent and  remote  from  the  heart,  not  only  as  the 
Vcffols  themfelves  are  relaxed  and  lofe  their  fpring, 
but  alfo  from  the  heavinefs  and  inaflivity  of  the 
fpirits,  whereby  they  become  unable  to  gi^e  their 
affiftance  in  return,  and  thus  the  greafe  is  often- 
times complicated  with  fome  other  diflemper. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  eafy  for  any- 
one to  underhand  the  nature  of  the  greafe  and 
the  manner  of  its  production ; we  fhall  therefore 
proceed  to  the  cure,  wherein  the  firfl  thing  to  be 
regarded  is  the  hate  and  condition  of  the  horfe, 
for  if  the  greafe  be  an  attendant  on  fome  other 
ficknefs,  the  cure  will  be  fo  much  the  more  dif- 
ficult, and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expeft  a recovery, 
until  the  difeafe  is  removed  which  has  been  the 
caufe  of  it  j and  therefore,  if  the  horfe  be  heclic, 
or  has  got  the  yellows,  farcy,  &c.  the  methods 
laid  down  for  the  cure  of  thofe  diftempers  mull 
, . - 1 be 
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be  followed,  at  the  fame  time  proper  applications 
made  outwardly;  but  if  it  be  produced  of  the 
common  and  ordinary  accidents,  and  that  the 
horfe  is  not  otherwife  difeafed,  a method  peculiar 
to  that  diftemper  only  is  to  be  obferved- 

In  this  cafe,  if  the  horfe  has  been  pampered  and 
well  fed,  the  cure  ought  to  be  begun  by  bleeding 
and  purging,  to  lelfen  the  redundancy  of  humours, 
neither  fhould  thefe  be  too  often  repeated;  but 
what  is  wanting  that  way,  had  much  better  be  ef- 
fedfuated  by  a more  fpare  diet  with  daily  exercife ; 
for  in  all  the  circumftances  of  the  greafe,  there  is 
a tendernefs  and  delicacy,  either  original  or 
brought  on  by  habit  or  ill  ufage,  which  is  alfo  ma- 
nifeft  from  hence,  that  young  horfes  are  molt  fub- 
je6t  to  the  greafe,  as  their  bodies  are  loofe,  foft, 
and  flexible,  and  their  juices  naturally  vifcid  and 
glutinous,  which  is  necelfary  to  the  accretion  and 
growth  of  young  animals.  Wherefore,  when  eva- 
cuations are  too  large,  or  often  repeated,  inftead 
of  being  lerviceable  they  often  become  hurtful, 
and  render  the  diftemper  more  obftinate,  by 
adding  to  that  weaknefs  and  relaxation  of  body, 
which  is  natural  to  greafed  horfes. 

After  moderate  evacuations,  a rowel  may  be 
made  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  or  on  the  belly, 
which  may  be  continued  for  a month  or  longer, 
if  there  be  occafion,  and  in  the  mean  t jne  the 
cinnabar  or  antimonial  alterative  balls,  &c.  ought 
to  be  conftantly  given  in  the  manner  we  have  al- 
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ready  laid  down  for  the  cure  of  the  farcy ; and 
while  thefe  things  are  complied  with  internally, 
the  legs  fhould  be  frequently  rubbed,  but  not 
with  fuch  hard  inftruments  as  fome  people  make 
ufe  of,  a good  wifp  of  hay  and  a brulh  being  fuf- 
ficient  for  that  purpofe.  Baths,  and  fomentations, 
fuch  as  may  draw  off  the  humours  by  tranfpira- 
tion,  or  render  them  fit  to  return  again  with 
the  common  current,  are  alfo  to  be  made  ufe  of, 
and  for  this  purpofe,  we  recommend  the  follow- 
ing: 

Take  of  oak-bark,  in  powder,  four  ounces ; worm- 
wood, four  handfuls  ; camomile-flowers,  three 
ounces ; boil  them  all  together  in  three  gallons 
of  water,  to  two  gallons,  then  ftrain  it,  and  add 
a quart  of  ftrong  fpirit  of  wine,  and  ufe  it  pretty 
warm. 

The  horfe’s  legs  are  to  be  bathed  three  or  four 
times  a day,  with  woollen  cloths  wrung  out  of  the 
hot  liquor,  and  applied  as  hot  as  he  can  bear 
them ; and  if  they  be  pretty  much  inflamed,  as 
happens  fometimes  when  the  finews  are  affe&ed, 
a good  quantity  of  allies  of  green  twigs  of  vines 
or  walnut-trees,  may  be  boiled  in  the  deco&ion, 
adding  more  water.  A good  bath  Qr  fomentation 
rnay  be  alfo  made,  by  boiling  thefe  alhes  alone,  or 
the  alhes  of  any  other  green  wood,  in  water,  when 
the  other  ingredients  are  not  eafy  to  be  had.  The 
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leys  of  wine,  with  a mixture  of  black-fope,  is  alfq> 
very  proper  to  be  applied  warm  ; as  alio  cow- 
duncr  boiled  in  vinegar.  The  following  lotion  may 
likewife  be  made  ufe  of  with  good  fuccefs  : 

Take  linfeed-oil  one  pint,  diflolve  an  ounce  of 
■camphor  in  the  oil,  and  rub  fome  of  it  very  of-* 
ten  into  the  parts  affe£ted. 

Or, 

Take  linfeed  and  fenugreek,  in  powder,  two 
pounds  each ; lily-root,  one  pound ; boil  them 
till  the  lily-root  is  foft  enough  to  mix  with  the 
powders  in  as  much  water  as  is  neceffary,  theit 
mix  a pint  of  the  above  oil  and  camphor  in  it 
for  ufe. 

* I 

Spread  this  on  a cloth  and  apply  it  warm  to  the 
legs,  fattening  all  with  a ttrong  roller.  This  may 
be  continued  for  a week,  renewing  it  once  in  two 
days. 

The  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  alone  is  very 
good,  viz.  an  ounce  of  camphor  to  every  pint  of 
the  fpirit,  and  if  it  be  frequently  ufed  it  will  an- 
fwer  in  moft  cafes  where  the  fwelling  is  recent  and 
new,  and  when  it  has  a tendency  to  break,  or  even 
has  broke  ; for  by  its  great  warmth,  it  puts  a 
check  to  that  heat  and  itching  which  is  often  the 
^ore-runner  of  chops  and  fores. 

Some 
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Some  young  horfes  are  fo  tender  and  apt  to  be 
greafed,  that  even  the  impreffions  of  the  cold  air 
in  winter  will  bring  a fwelling  into  their  legs,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  becomes  the  caufe  of  kibed 
heels  in  children,  by  confl ringing  and  fhutting  up 
the  pores  in  thofe  parts,  and  all  the  care  imagin- 
able can  hardly  prevent  it.  No  other  means  need 
be  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  cafes  except  moderate  and 
daily  exercife;  but  in  all  obflinate  cafes,  a horfe 
ihould  be  turned  out  to  grafs,  where  he  may  have 
his  full  liberty. 


SECT . LXIV. 

OF  THE  SORE  HEELS, 

THESE  fores  or  kibed  heels  generally  fhew 
themfelves  on  the  infide  of  the  hind  paf- 
tern,  and  in  the  heels  ; fometimes  they  are  caufed 
by  gravel  or  dirt  wounding  thofe  parts,  or  by  tra-, 
veiling  in  deep  roads  ; but  for  the  moll  part  they 
proceed  from  gourdinefs,  that  being  the  firft 
place  where  the  matter  begins  to  difcharge  it- 
feff.  If  they  proceed  only  from  riding  in  deep 
gravelly  roads,  they  may  be  cured  without  any 
farther  trouble  than  keeping  them  clean,  wafhing 
them  often  with  chamber-ley  or  brine;  but  whep 
fbey  are  the  cffe£l  of  the  greafe^  they  become 
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fomewhat  more  difficult  to  be  removed,  and  lend 
forth  abundance  of  banking  matter. 

While  the  fwelling  is  large  they  ought  not  to  be 
dreflfed  with  medicines  that  dry  too  fall,  but  with 
fuch  as  are  moderately  cleanfmg;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  two  parts  of  bahlicon,  with  one  part  of 
yEgyptiacum,  will  be  very  proper;  bathing  all  the 
chinks  and  fores  as  often  as  they  are  dreffed,  with 
fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor,  if  there  be  a great 
foulnefs  and  rottennefs  ; /Egyptiacum  alone  may 
be  made  ufe  of,  but  if  that  is  not  fuffieient,  you 
3nay  mix  with  every  fix  ounces  of  yEgyptiacum, 
white-vitriol  and  powder  of  galls,  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  with  an  ounce  of  favin  in  powder.  As 
foon  as  they  are  become  clean,  quickfilver  and 
Venice  turpentine  willperfeft  a cure.  It  will  al- 
ways be  proper  to  keep  a cloth  over  your  dreffings, 
fixed  on  a roller,  forming  a crofs  on  the  infide  of 
the  pafrern,  that  you  may  make  your  turns  above 
and  below  the  joint,  by  which  means  its  aciion 
needs  not  in  the  leaft  be  hindered. 

Care  fhould  alfo  be  taken  to  diffipate  the  fwell- 
ing, according  to  the  method  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  Se&ion,  neither  ought  internals  to  be 
omitted,  if  his  conftitution  be  faulty,  which  may 
be  cahly  known  by  the  difpofition  of  the  fores. 


SECT . 
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SECT.  LXV. 

OF  THE  PAINS  OR  WATERY  SORES  ON  THE  LEGS 
AND  PASTERNS. 


HESE  are  caufed  by  a ferous  matter  ouz- 


ing  through  the  pores,  which  is  accompa- 
nied with  fuch  a lharpnefs,  that  it  makes  the  hair 
Fall  off  from  feveral  parts  of  the  legs  and  patterns ; 
fometimes  it  loofens  the  Coronet  from  the  hoof, 
and  fometimes  the  flelh  appears  as  if  it  was  dif- 
joined  from  the  bones  and  finews ; wherever  the 
matter  runs,  it  fo  hardens  the  fkin,  that  it  is  apt 
to  break  out  in  cracks  and  clefts,  which  difcharge 
abundance  of  {linking  matter,  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  cafe. 

The  cure  confitts  chiefly  in  internals,  and  in 
thofe  things  that  are  proper  to  rectify  the  blood, 
as  deco&ions  of  box-wood,  guaiacum,  falfafras, 
&c.  or  the  faid  woods  may  be  rafped  and  mixed 
with  his  oats,  and  fometimes  among  dry  bran. 
All  the  medicines  prefcribed  in  the  farcy  may  be 
made  ufe  of  in  this  cafe  ; but  if  the  horfe  be  in- 
clinable to  a dropfy,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
yielding  of  the  fwelling,  and  likewife  as  the  fore 
leg  will  alfo  be  affefted,  and  by  the  other  figns 
peculiar  to  that  diftemper,  he  mutt  then  be  treat- 
ed accordingly;  mean  while,  the  medicines  in  the 
latt  SeiSlion  may  be  made  ufe  ol  outwardly. 
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As  foon  as  the  fuelling  is  abated,  and  the  moi fu- 
ture dried  up,  it  will  be  very  neceffary  to  keep 
the  legs  and  pafterns  rolled  up  with  firm  bandage, 
whereby  the  parts  will  not  only  be  kept  clofe,  but 
the  influx  of  frefli  matter  prevented ; for  the  con- 
tinuance or  frequent  returns  of  thofe  watery  erup- 
tions* bring  fuch  a looferiefs  into  the  legs,  that 
theycaufe  a rottennefs  in  the  friifli,  breed  fplents^ 
and  fometimes*  by  rotting  the  tendons;  become  the 
caufe  of  quitter-bones,  foundering]  and  other  difr 
tempers  in  the  feet-. 


SECT . LXVI. 

OF  WARTS,  SCRATCHES,  RATS-TAILS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCRESCENCES  ON  THE  LEGS  AND  PASTERNS; 

K tt  iHESE  are  all  of  the  fame  kind,  and  are 
more  or  lefs  dangerous,  as  they  are 
fituated  nearer  or  at  a diftance  from  the  large 
fmcws. 

Warts  may  be  wafted  by  touching  them  now 
and  then  with  aquafortis,  or  may  be  cut  off  when 
they  are  fuperficial  ; the  fcratches  are,  for  the 
molt  part,  bred  of  fome  tendinous  fubftance,  and 
have  their  roots  in  or  near  the  tendons,  like  the 
corns  in  men’s  feet ; fometimes  they  grow  fo  hard, 
that  by  prefling  upon  the  loft  parts,  they  caufe ' 
12  3 N violent 
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violent  pain  and  inflammation ; but  when  this 
happens,  a good  pultice  fhould  be  applied  to 
ripen  the  inflammation,  which  ought  to  be  fcari- 
fied  as  near  the  excrefcences  as  poffible ; unlefs 
the  matter  fpring  naturally  from  the  roots  of  it, 
which  will  loolen  them  fo  as  they  may  be  eafily 
removed  by  the  ufe  of  medicines  that  are  mode- 
rately corrofive  ; therefore,  to  proceed  methodi- 
cally, whenever  you  oblerve  a moiflure  and  rot- 
tennefs,  you  need  only  apply  a lump  of  rye  leven, 
mixed  with  vinegar  and  the  juice  of  garlic,  or 
muftard-feed  pounded;  and  in  two  or  three  times 
application,  it  will  bring  out  the  rottennefs. 
Stamped  onions,  the  roots  of  marfh-mallo ws  and 
houfe-leek,  made  into  a pafle  with  barley  or  rye 
flour,  has  the  fame  effe£L  The  mucilage  plafler, 
or  the  diachylon  with  the  gum,  fpread  on  leather 
and  applied  to  the  part,  will  alfo  be  very  fervice- 
able  ; but  if  the  fcratches  be  hard  and  lie  on  the 
finews,  and  thereby  occafion  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion, endangering  a fever,  in  that  cafe  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  blood  from  the  thigh-vein,  and  to 
keep  the  horfe  to  an  opening  diet.  Then  apply 
the.  following  cataplafrn,  firft  fhaving  away  the 
hair : 

Take  lily-roots,  two  pounds;  fenugreek  and 
linfeed,  in  powder,  of  each  one  pound  ; boil 
them  till  the  root  is  foft  enough  to  be  beat  into 
a pulp,  then  mix  them  together,  to  which  add 

a pint 
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a pint  of  fweet  oil,  wherein  an  ounce  of  camphor 

has  been  difolved. 

This  may  be  laid  over  the  part,  and  renewed 
every  day  until  the  heat  and  inflammation  is  over, 
and  the  excrefcences  grow  foft  and  loofe*  after 
which  they  may  be  managed  as  before  directed. 

Sometimes  fcratches  are  put  forth  from  finous 
ulcers  which  penetrate  the  bone,  in  this  cafe  you 
mull  introduce  your  probe  at  the  orifice,  and 
try  all  the  different  ways  it  reaches,  making  in- 
cifion  with  a hot  knife  wherever  the  part  will  ad- 
mit of  it ; then  make  your  cure  according  to  the 
dire6lions  laid  down  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  &c. 

Rats-tails  are  diltinguilhed  from  the  other,  be- 
caufe  they  generally  creep  from  the  pallern  to  the 
middle  of  the  fhank,  along  the  mafter  Anew,  or  on 
the  lide  of  it,  and  are  fo  called  from  the  refem- 
blance  they  bear  of  the  tail  of  a rat ; fome  are 
moill  and  fome  are  dry,  and  differ  only  from 
fcratches  in  their  figure  and  fituation,  and  there- 
fore admit  of  the  fame  method  of  cure.  If  they 
be  hard,  they  may  be  loofened  or  cut  off  with  a 
hot  knife,  and  afterwards  drefled  with  turpentine, 
tar,  honey,  and  if  neceffary  the  powder  of  verde- 
gris  and  white-vitriol  may  be  mixed  with  it. 

The  following  applications  are  generally  ufed 
for  the  cure  of  fcratches,  rat^tails,  kibes,  &c,  abqut 
the  legs  and  patterns ; 
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Take  hogs-lard,  one  pound;  white  precipitate,  le^ 
vigated,  two  ounces  ; fpjrit  of  vitriol,  half  an 
Ounce  ; mix  them  very  well  together  for  ufe. 
Some  of  this  ointment  fhould  be  well  rubbed  in- 
to the  affected  places  every  night  and  morn- 
ing- 

Orpiment,  arfenic,  realgar,  and  fuch  like  things, 
are  alfo  made  ufe  of  in  the  fame  intention,  in  the 
form  of  ointments,  with  honey  and  hogs-lard; 
and  lometimes  into  that  of  a pultice,  by  a mixture 
of  flour,  barley,  and  rye-meal,  and  fometimes  foot. 
But  thefe  hot  burning  ingredients  are  never  pro- 
perly made  into  the  form  of  a pultice,  but  are 
chiefly  fit  for  ointments,  which  are  defigned  only 
to  cover  the  excrefcences,  without  touching  the 
neighbouring  parts. 

Soileyfell  recommends  a remedy  which  he  calls 
a white-honey  charge,  for  the  cure  of  all  thefe  ex- 
crefcences.  It  is  as  follows; 

f‘  Take  eighteen  large  white  lily-roots,  chop  and 
boil  them  in  two  gallons  of  whey,  or  barley- 
water  ; when  the  roots  begin  to  grow  foft,  add 
the  leaves  of  mallows  and  marfh-mallows,  of 
each  ten  handfuls ; continuing  to  boil  them 
till  they  be  all  reduced  to  a perfeft  mafh, 
pouring  in  liquor,  from  time  to  time,  to 
fupply  what  is  evaporated ; then  pafs  the  in- 
gredients through  a hair  heve ; take  what 

paffes 
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pafles  through  the  fieve  and  boil  it  again  with 
a pound  of  tallow,  and  the  like  quantity  of  buU 
ter,  then  remove  it  from  the  fire  ; and  when  it 
has  done  boiling,  add  honey  and  common  tur- 
pentine, of  each  a pound ; and  make  the  whole 
into  the  confillence  of  a pultice  with  wheat 
flour.” 

This  is  to  be  applied  cold,  in  the  manner  of  a 
pultice,  once  a day,  and  it  will  very  much  help  to 
foften  thofe  excrefcences,  and  take  out  the  heat 
and  anguifh  wherewith  they  are  often  attended. 
The  fame  author  preferibes  alfo  an  ointment  made 
of  crude  quickfilver  and  brimftone,  with  a double 
quantity  of  tallow,  which  is  alfo  very  good,  but 
would  be  much  better  with  equal  parts  of  tallow 
and  turpentine. 


SECT.  LXV1L 

O F A QJJ  ITTER-BONE. 

A Quitter-bone  is  an  impoftume  between  the 
hoof  and  coffin-bone,  on  the  upper  part, 
and  makes  its  firft  appearance  by  a fwelling  on  the 
coronet.  It  proceeds  from  a blow,  a ftrain,  or  an 
over-reach,  and  fometimes  it  is  caufed  by  a long- 
continued  fwelling  of  the  legs,  pafterns.  See. 


If 
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If  this  ulcer  be  not  of  a very  old  Handing  it  may- 
be cured  by  the  application  of  ^Egyptiacum, 
mixed  with  bafilicon  or  turpentine ; but  if  it  be  of 
fome  continuance,  and  that  probably  the  matter 
has,  by  lodging  between  the  hoof  and  coffin-bone, 
rotted  the  coffin-bone,  or  the  tendons  of  the  muf- 
cles  that  pafs  between  that  bone  and  the  hoof,  you 
mult  in  that  cafe  open  the  tumour  with  a razor  or 
other  ffiarp  inflrument,  cutting  away  all  that  is 
corrupted  and  rotten,  either  under  the  hoof  or  any 
part  of  the  foot,  and  to  make  way  for  your  ope- 
ration, you  ought  to  rafp  down  fome  part  of  the 
hoof.  If  any  bits  remain  that  you  cannot  ealily 
come  at  with  your  inftrument,  you  mull;  bring 
them  off  by  applying  doffils  of  flax,  dipped  in 
yEgyptiacum  made  warm  ; which  for  the  moll 
part  will  fuffice  ; laying  over  all  pledgets  foaked 
in  hot  tar.  If  you  find  fome  difficulty  in  fepa- 
rating  that  griHly  fub fiance,  you  may  mix  equal 
parts  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  fublimate,  all  in  fine 
powder,  making  it  into  a pafle  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  apply  it  to  the  re- 
maining griftle,  laying  over  it  pledgets  foked  in 
hot  tar,  as  before  diretled  ; as  foon  as  it  is  freed 
from  all  the  fuperfluous  fubftances,  and  looks 
clean,  you  may  heal  up  the  ulcer  with  tar,  tur- 
pentine, and  hogs-lard;  waffling  it  now  and  then 
with  copperas  and  vitriol-water. 

SECT, 
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SECT.  LXVI1L 

OF  FOUNDERING  IN  THE  FEET. 

\ 

THIS  is  an  exceflive  pain  in  the  feet,  where- 
by the  horfe  being  fcarcely  able  to  touch 
the  ground,  draws  himfelf  in  a heap;  upon  which 
account  moll  people  have  conflantly  been  of 
opinion,  that  a horfe  in  this  condition  mull  alfo  be 
foundered  in  his  body,  and  what  is  vulgarly  called 
greafe-molten,  which  immediately  falling  down- 
wards, caufes  that  lamenefs,  and  therefore  in  their 
cure  have  made  applications  to  the  back  and  loins, 
as  well  as  to  the  feet. 

To  defcribe  the  coffin-bone,  we  delire  to  ob- 
feiwe  as  follows,  viz. 

Its  fubllance  is  fungous  or  fpungy,  having  in- 
numerable little  holes  piercing  through  its  fides 
for  the  paffage  of  the  velfels,  as  alfo  a great  many 
fmall  finews,  whereunto  are  implanted  the  ends  of 
the  tendons  of  the  mufcles  that  move  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg  and  foot,  whofe  fibres  being  at 
any  time  affefted,  either  by  bruifes,  ill  ffioeing* 
Handing  in  the  water  after  hard  riding,  while  the 
horfe  is  hot,  or  but  Handing  Hill  in  the  Hable  for 
feveral  days  without  having  the  feet  flopped  up, 
and  the  like  ; we  fay  the  tendinous  fibres  being 
affe6led  by  thefe  or  other  means,  caufe  the  horfe 
to  have  fuch  great  pain  in  his  feet,  that  he  can 
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fcarce  endure  to  tread  upon  them,  which  lamenef3 
we  call  a founder. 

This  diftemper  is  fo  much  the  harder  to  cure, 
by  real'on  of  the  fibres  lying  fo  far  out  of  reach, 
moft  of  them  running  on  the  upper  fide  of  the 
bone  (betwixt  it  and  the  hoof)  and  not  to  its  bot- 
tom, fo  that  the  hoof  growing  upon  the  fides,  as 
the  foie  doth  at  the  bottom,  there  is  great  hazard; 
but  we  fhall  mifs  effecting  a cure  if  we  only  pull 
the  foie  out,  and  do  not  cut  part  of  the  hoof  off 
alfo  : this  is  not  our  bare  opinion,  but  alfo  the 
experience  of  thofe  who  have  had  good  fuccefs 
by  following  our  method  in  curing  foundered 
horfes,  who  by  rafing  the  hoof  from  the  coronet 
or  top  of  it,  to  the  very  bottom,  in  five  or  fix 
places,  until  they  have  made  the  blood  come,  and 
then  applying  their  remedies  to  thofe  places,  have 
made  fuch  horfes  found,  which  the  drawing  out 
of  their  foies  would  not  have  cured. 

It  is  very  plain,  when  the  infirmity  lies  in  the 
tendinous  fibres,  which  are  inferted  into  the  up- 
per part  of  the  coffin-bone,  it  cannot  readily  be 
removed  by  taking  out  the  foie,  as  we  have  already 
obferved ; therefore  the  method  we  have  laid  down 
ought,  in  all  obftinate  cafes,  to  be  complied  with, 
as  the*  moft  certain  ; and  when  rightly  managed 
may,  for  the  molt  part,  be  attended  with  good 
•fuccefs.  Nothing  can  be  more  properly  applied 
to  the  wounds  made  in  the  hoc!  than  tai,  tui  pen- 
tine  and  hogs-lard,  melted  together,  with  a fourth 
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part  of  lpirit  of  wine,  foaking  pledgets  of  clean 
hurds  in  this  mixture,  and  laying  them  pretty 
warm  upon  the  rafures  or  chinks;  omitting  two 
‘ days  after  the  firft  dreffing,  continue  afterwards 
to  make  your  applications  every  day,  until  the 
vacant  fpaces  of  the  hoof  are  filled  up.  The  fame 
application  ought  alfo  to  be  made  to  the  foie, 
covering  the  whole  foot  with  tow  dipped  in  oil 
and  vinegar  beat  together,  which  may  be  faltened 
with  a roller  or  pretty  long  piece  of  lift. 

The  preceding  method  is  only  necelfary  in  ob- 
flinate  cafes,  for  many  times  the  foundering  is 
cured  only  by  melting  pitch  and  tar  together, 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of  hogs-lard,  pouring  the 
mixture  moderately  hot  upon  the  foie,  fluffing  it  up 
very  carefully  with  hurds,  and  above  them  a piece 
of  leather  with  fplents.  This  is  very  good,  but 
would  be  flill  more  efficacious  if  the  foie  was  pared 
fomewhat  thin,  and  half  an  ounce  of  camphor 
diffolved  in  the  mixture  juft  as  it  comes  off  the 
fire. 
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SECT.  LX  IX. 

OF  SURBATING,  Sec. 

Allorfe  is  faid  to  be  furbated  when  the  foie 
is  woren,  bruifed,  or  fpoiled  by  any  acci- 
dent ; as  by  bad  fhoeing,  especially  when  they  lie 
too  flat  on  the  foot,  or  when  a horie  goes  too  long 
bare-foot ; as  alfo  by  travelling  on  hard  ways,  or 
among  dry  hot  fand  in  hot  weather,  which  dries 
the  hoof,  whereby  the  foie  becoming  hard,  preffes 
upon  the  foft  parts  beneath  it.  If  a horfe  be  fur- 
bated  by  fhoeing,  you  may  know  the  part  that  is 
affedted  by  the  thinnefs  of  the  fhoe,  where  itprefles 
moft  ; therefore  it  ought  to  be  pared  deepeft.  in 
that  part  before  another  is  fet  on ; but  if  the  (hoe 
is  not  the  fault,  it  may  be  known  he  is  furbated 
by  his  continual  hitching  and  moving;  but  by  feel- 
ing his  hoofs,  you  may  obferve  them  to  be  both 
very  hot  and  dry. 

The  cure  is  very  eafy  before  it  is  attended  with 
other  accidents,  and  may  be  performed  only  by 
flopping  up  the  feet  with  ox  or  cow-dung  and  vi- 
negar ; fome  break  a couple  of  new-laid  eggs  and 
apply  them  raw  to  the  foies,  and  then  flop  them 
up  with  ox  or  cow-dung  ; fome  ufe  only  hogs- 
greafe  and  tar,  moderately  hot ; and  there  are 
others  make  ufe  of  vinegar  and  foot  boiled  toge- 
ther; but  nothing  will  be  more  efficacious,  in  cafe 
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it  be  troublefome,  than  firfl  foftening  the  foie  with 
the  application  of  unfluous  things,  and  after  that 
pouring  in  the  mixture  of  tar  and  greafe,  made 
ery  warm,  upon  the  foie,  as  before  dire&ed. 


SECT.  LXX. 

OF  RETRAITS  AND  PRICKING  THE  FOOT. 

NOTHING  caufes  more  pain  and  trouble 
than  the  accidents  that  happen  to  the  feet 
by  bad  fhoeing,  or  when  fharp  fplinters,  flubs,  &c. 
are  fluck  in  the  tender  parts  within  the  foie  ; the 
reafon  of  which  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  foot  of  a horfe,  which 
confifts  of  a bone  that  is  very  open  and  fpongy, 
and  which,  as  has  been  obferved  in  a preceding 
Seflion,  is  full  of  little  holes  for  the  paflage  of 
veffels  and  feveral  finews,  for  the  infertion  of  the 
tendons  of  mufcles  which  compofe  moll  of  that 
fubftance  that  lies  between  it  and  the  hoof ; and 
therefore,  when  once  thefe  fenlible  parts  are 
wounded  by  any  accident,  they  commonly  ter- 
minate in  ulcers  that  are  exceeding  difficult  to 
be  cured,  unlefs  they  be  timely  prevented.  That 
which  alfo  contributes  greatly  to  this,  is  the  dilpo- 
fition  of  the  hoof,  which,  though  it  be  a defence  to 
the  feet,  yet,  as  all  the  other  parts  are  inclofed 
Within  it  ^5  in  a box,  the  artift  is  thereby  often  at 
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a lofs  to  find  out  the  true  place  where  the  grie- 
vance lies ; for  in  all  parts  that  are  covered  with 
flefh,  a tumour  will  arife  outwardly,  even  though 
its  caufe  be  in  the  bone ; but  the  hardnefs  of 
the  hoof  hinders  its  elevation  and  fwelling,  and 
as  nature  always  makes  her  efforts  in  places  that 
are  weak,  and  the  leaft  capable  of  refiflance, 
fo  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  a fwelling 
and  rottennefs  about  the  fruffi,  or  about  the 
coronet,  which  arelometimes  accompanied  with  a 
fwelling  and  gourdinefs  of  the  legs  and  pafterns, 
when  the  caufe  is  from  a caries  in  the  coffin- 
bone.  Now  it  is  very  demonftrable  from  what 
has  been  faid,  that  all  fuch  effefls  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a prick  of  a nail,  a Hub,  or  a fleak, 
when  it  flicks  in  its  tender  fenfible  parts,  though 
the  firft  is  feldon  attended  with  any  bad  ac- 
cident excepting  when  a horfe’s  blood  is  dtf- 
tempered ; and  all  that  is  neceffary  is  only  to 
draw  the  nail  carefully  out,  and  pour  a little 
oil  of  turpentine,  or  fpirit  of  wine,  into  the 
orifice,  but  rather  a little  melted  wax  ; leaving 
it  without  a nail  for  fome  days,  and  taking  care 
not  to  ride  the  horfe  into  water. 

If  there  be  any  fleak  or  piece  of  nail  re- 
maining in  tbe  quick,  which  may  be  know  n by 
examining  the  nail  you  have  pulled  out,  or  by 
the  continued  pain  with  a conflant  difcharge 
of  matter,  you  may  introduce  a piece  of  dry 
fponge,  made  in  form  of  a tent,  with  a thread 
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drawn  through  the  end  of  it;  this  may  be  re- 
newed every  day,  paring  the  foie  very  thin  over 
the  orifice,  that  it  may  ftretch  and  widen  ; for 
by  that  means,  the  fleak,  or  piece  of  nail,  may 
become  loofe,  and  have  room  to  fall  off  with  the 
matter.  But  if  after  all  you  find  a continual 
forenefs,  and  the  matter  that  comes  from  the 
fore  thin  and  bloody,  or  yellow,  vilcid,  _ and 
{linking,  you  may  then  reafonably  conclude 
there  is  an  ulcer  formed,  either  in  the  bone  or 
among  the  firnews  ; in  that  cafe,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  take  up  the  foie,  and  with  a razor  or 
fleam  make  incifions,  until  you  have  got  a full 
view  of  the  bottom  of  the  fore,  taking  care  not 
to  wound  the  large  fmews  if  poffible,  unlefs 
they  be  mortified  and  rotten  ; you  need  only 
apply  dry  lint  dipped  in  fpirit  of  turpentine  for 
the  firft  dreffing,  which  need  not  be  removed  for 
two  or  three  days,  in  which  time  the  wound 
will  be  digefled,  and  the  blood  turned  to  mat- 
ter ; and  if  the  coffin-bone  be  foul,  you  may 
icale  it  by  the  application  of  fome  cauflic  me- 
dicine, as  the  powder  of  fublimate  mixed  with 
honey,  and  fpread  on  a pledget,  or  with  oil 
of  vitriol : but  the  beft  way  is  to  fear  it  with  a 
hot  iron,  and  when  the  feales  are  fallen  off,  you 
need  only  clrefs  it  with  pledgets  dipped  in  tincture 
of  myrrh  and  aloes,  until  the  bone  is  covered, 
- laying  other  pledgets  over  thefe  dipped  in  warm 
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digeftive  of  turpentine,  honey,  and  fpirit  of  wine. 
If  any  accident  happens,  as  putting  forth  of  proud 
fleih,  &c.  it  may  be  kept  down  with  fuch  reme- 
dies as  have  been  prefcribed  in  the  cure  of  ulcers. 
To  allay  the  heat  and  inflammation  which 
often  happens  on  fuch  occafions,  you  may 
charge  the  hoof  with  vinegar,  bole,  and  the 
whites  of  eggs ; and  if  the  anguifh  reaches  higher, 
you  may  charge  the  leg  and  pattern  with  a mix- 
ture of  wine  leys  and  vinegar,  keeping  the 
horfe  all  die  while  to  moderate  feeding. 

If  after  all  this,  the  horfe  continues  lame,  and 
you  find  fome  difficulty  to  make  a cure,  you  may 
readily  fufpecf  the  anguifh  of  this  has  caufed  an 
ulceration  in  fome  other  part  of  the  foot.  The 
beft  way  is  to  raife  the  hoof  in  feveral  places, 
and  when  you  have  found  the  grieved  part,  you 
are  to  treat  it  as  an  ul  cer,  & 


SECT . LXXL 

OF  THE  RUNNING  FRUSH. 

K ~^HIS  is  a fcabby  and  ulcerous  difpofition 


in  the  frufh,  which  fometimes  caufes  it 


to  fall  off  by  degrees,  It  may  be  known  both 
by  the  eye  and  fmell,  refembling  that  of  old 
rotten  cheefe;  it  is  not  dangerous,  but  very 
troublefome,  as  it  caufes  a continual  itching. 
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In  order  to  the  cure,  you  muff  pare  the  foot 
with  your  buttrefs,  as  near  as  you  can,  then 
wafh  the  part  with  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor, 
lime-water,  or  alum-water,  boiling  hot ; then 
apply  a charge  made  of  foot,  vinegar,  and  the 
whites  of  eggs,  and  wadi  the  parts  fometiines  with 
vitriol- water;  at  lalt,  when  you  perceive  the 
itching  gone,  pour  melted  tar  all  over  the  frog, 
and  keep  the  foot  clean  from  dirt  and  filth. 

SECT.  LXXII. 

OF  THE  CROWN  SCAB. 

THIS  proceeds  from  a malignant  fharp  mat- 
ter ouzing  through  the  Ikin  above  the 
cornet,  or  coronet,  which  frets  off  the  hair,  and 
hardens  into  a white  mealy  fcab.  In  fome 
horfes  it  is  accompanied  with  a moiffure,  and 
fends  forth  a {linking  matter  like  the  pains  and 
watery  fores. 

The  cure  is  firff  to  fcrape  off  the  fcabs  gently, 
and  afterwards  wafh  the  fores  with  copperas  or 
vitriol-water.  Some  make  ufe  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
wheiein  tobacco  has  been  infufed,  which  often 
luccceds ; others  cure  this  fcab  by  applying 
iope  and  lalt  ; but  if  it  be  of  old  Handing,  and 
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obftinate,  the  following  plaller  will  be  of  great 
ufe : 

Take  of  turpentine  one  pound,  melt  it  gently 
over  the  fire;  when  melted  and  warm,  ftir  into 
it  four  ounces  of  well-levigated  (tone  brim— 
flone.  Spread  it  on  foft  leather,  and  place 
it  on  the  affe&ed  place,  after  fhaving  off  the 
hain 

The  fame  may  be  applied  on  the  legs  and 
patterns,  if  the  affe&ion  fpreads  above  the  coro- 
net to  thofe  parts,  giving  your  horfe  now  and 
then  a little  antimony  among  his  oats,  until  he 
be  cured.  But  if  by  reafon  of  this  fcab,  the 
coronet  becomes  ulcerated,  and  fome  part  of  the 
grittle  be  infedied,  as  fometimes  falls  out,  you 
are  to  extirpate  all  that  is  ufelefs,  and  heal  up 
the  fore,  as  has  been  dire&ed  in  the  cure  of 
ulcers. 


SECT . LXXIII. 


O 


s. 


^HESE  are  fpongy  excrefcences  which  moll 
commonly  grow  out  on  the  feet  of  fuch 
horfes  as  are  high  and  hollow,  with  large  flefhy 
heels;  they  are  caufed  by  all  the  common  accU 
dents  that  happen  to  the  feet,  as  furbating, 

foundering. 
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foundering,  &c.  and  oftentimes  they  are  the  con- 
fequence  of  a long-continued  gourdinefs  in  the 
legs  and  pallerns.  Their  feat  is  for  the  molt 
part  at  the  top  or  hde  of  the  frufh,  but  when  they  are 
fuffered  to  grow  old,  or  are  dried  up  witli  ftrong 
ointments,  they  take  another  courfe,  and  fpread 
to  the  corner  of  the  heel.  They  are,  as  molt 
other  excrefcences  of  that  kind,  bred  and  nou- 
riHied  of  the  fame  matter  which  fuftains  and  nou- 
rifhes  the  hnewy  and  nervous  parts,  and  are 
only  to  be  cured  by  extirpation. 

Therefore,  if  the  ligs  be  on  the  fide  of  the 
frulh,  pare  away  fo  much  of  the  hoof  as  may 
give  you  room  to  reach  the  fore  with  a fleam, 
or  lancet;  then  cut  the  foie  about  the  fig,  and 
take  them  clean  out,  avoiding  as  much  as  pof- 
flble,  to  wound  the  large  blood-veflels.  Let 
your  fiift  drefling  be  of  dry  hurds,  to  flop  the 
bleeding,  and  if  it  requires  a ftyptic  remedy, 
confult  the  Appendix;  two  or  three  days  after 
remove  your  drefling,  and  if  any  part  of  the 
excrefcences  be  left,  you  may  deftroy  them  by 
applying  Tlgyptiacum  fpread  on  bolfters,  or 
pledgets  of  hurds,  mixing  with  every  ounce  of 
the  faid  ointment,  half  a drachm  of  arfenic,  or 
corrofive  fublimate,  enlarging  or  diminilhing 
the  quantity  of  the  latter,  as  you  find  your  horfe 
able  to  bear  it,  or  the  circumftances  of  the  fore 

may  require,  and  then  heal  up  the  fore  with 
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a good  digeftive,  and  fpirituous  applications, 

If  the  fig  has  its  infertion  into  the  finewy  or 
giiflly  lubftances  in  thofe  parts,  you  muft  take 
up  the  foie,  and  if  any  parts  of  the  griflle  be 
con  up  ted,  you  may  cut  it  off  with  a razor,  or 
othei  fharp  inftrument.  If  the  bone  be  ulcerat- 
ed and  carious,  you  may  touch  it  with  a hot 
iron,  and  then  drefs  it  with  pledgets  dipped  in  a 
tin&ure  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  frankincenfe,  as 
has  been  directed  in  other  cafes  of  the  like  na- 
ture; and  alfo  with  warm  turpentine  and  honey 
of  rofes,  until  the  bone  is  covered,  afterwards 
heal  up  the  fore  with  Ipme  gopd  digeftive. 


V ' i ■ 

SECT.  LXXIV. 

OF  HOOFS,  BRITTLE  OR  TOO  SOFT. 

THESE  twoextremes  are  equally  prejudicial, 
as  they  are  often  the  baufe  of  a great 
tnany  ill  accidents  in  the  feet.  The  foftnefs  of 
the  hoof  may  proceed  from  a humid  moift  confti- 
tution,  going  in  wet  and  moift  grounds, or  Hand- 
ing conltantly  on  wet  litter,  or  from  any  infirmity 
that  may  bring  a too  great  moiflure  into  the 
feet,  as  a gourdinefs  and  fwelling  in  the  legs  and 
palterns,  See.  And  from  hence,  the  reafon  of 
dry  hoofs,  may  be  eafily  underfkiod,  as  it  muft 

come 
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borne  from  a contrary  caufe,  viz.  from  {landing 
too  dry,  a dry  and  hot  conflitution,  or  from  any 
infirmity  depriving  them  of  their  due  riourifli- 
menti 

If  the  hoofs  be  too  dry,  moifl,  greafy,  and 
unduous  remedies  are  proper  to  {often  them  ; 
as  lard,  Iheep  or  ox.  fuet,  oil  olive,  or  rather  a 
mixture  of  thefe  together;  but  they  will  be 
very  much  the  better  if  they  be  made  into 
a confiftence  of  a ftiff  ointment,  by  adding 
galbarium,  wax,  olibanum,  and  fuch  like  things  j 
but  an  equal  quantity  of  tar,  tallow,  arid  com- 
mon honey,  incorporated  together,  will  anfwer 
the  end  very  effectually,  efpecially  while  there 
is  no  other  accident  befides  a bare  hardnefs  of -the 
hoof;  but  if  the  horfe’s  hoofs  be  too  moift,  they 
may  be  bathed  every  day  with  warm  vinegar,* 
verjuice,  copperas-water,  and  fuch  like  ; or  with 
thefe  boil  powder  of  galls,  and  let  the  horfe 
hand  dry,  keeping  him  at  the  lame  time  to  mo- 
derate feeding,  and  his  hoofs  will  loon  grow 
hard. 


i 
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SECT.  LXXV. 

OF  NARROW  H'EELS,  Sec. 

Ilorfc  that  is  hoof-bound,  and  has  narrow 


wheels,  ha  s the  quarter  of  his  foot  narrower 
towards  the  fhoe  than  the  coronet.  To  that  the  foft 
iubftance  between  the  coffin  and  the  hoof  is 
preffied  upon,  which  caufes  the  horfc  to  go  lame  ; 
fometimes  the  hoof  p relies  on  both  quarters,  hut 
very  often  on  the  infide  only,  being  much  weaker 
and  more  eafily  bent  than  the  other  ; in  fome 
cafes  the  whole  hoof  is  fhrunk  on  the  upper  part, 
that  it  makes  a hollow  circle  under  the  coronet, 
preffing  fo  hard  that  it  intercepts  the  nourifh- 
ment  that  fhould  pafs  to  the  foot. 

This  imperfedtion  proceeds  fometimes  from  a 
drynefs  of  the  hoof,  but  very  often  from  ftreight 
flioeing,  and  by  weakening  the  quarters  of  the 
hoof  in  paring  them  too  deep,  and  fometimes  it 
is  caufed  by  foundering,  and  other  accidents  to 
which  a horfe’s  feet  are  expofed. 

The  cure  is,  firfl,  to  fhoe  him  with  Iunets,  or  half- 
moon  flioes,  or  with  thofe  pantolle  fhoes  deferibed 
by  Solleyfell,  or  any  other  that  will  fufficiently 
prefs  out  the  quarters ; after  which  anoint  his 
hoofs  with  the  foftening  remedies  prefcribed  in  the 
la  ft  Se&ion,  and  let  him  ftand  fome  days  in  his 
own  dung;  but  if  the  binding  and  preflure  of  the 
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hoof  cannot  be  relieved  thereby,  recourfe  mufl  be 
had  to  an  operation.  If  the  hoof  be  bound  all 
round  the  coronet,  firft  give  the  fire,  making  fe- 
veral  rafes  from  the  griftie  of  the  coronet  to  the 
fnoe,  piercing  the  hoof  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
crown-piece,  repeating  the  fame  operation  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  heel  (for  the  fire  foftens  the  hoof 
and  makes  it  ftretch)  after  which  keep  the  foot 
conftantly  mollified  and  foftened,as  already  dire£l- 
ed.  In  the  moll  obftinate  cafes  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  take  out  the  foie  which  we  mentioned  be- 
fore, and  we  think  it  to  be  the  belt  and  fpeedieft 
remedy,  and  the  moll  reafonable,  which  is,  after 
the  foie  is  removed  to  cleave  the  frulh  with  a fleam, 
and  fix  a fplent  of  iron  to  the  part,  placing  it  fo 
that  it  may  open  the  heels,  and  keep  them  an 
inch  or  two  wider  than  they  were  before.  This 
is  plain  to  fenfe,  becaufe  the  intermediate  fub- 
ftance  that  fills  up  the  cleft,  will  keep  them  con- 
ftantly wide  enough  for  the  time  to  come,  if  care 
be  taken  in  their  Ihoeing,  See. 
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SECT.  LXXVI. 

OF  A FALSE  Q^U  A R T E R. 

AFalfe  quarter  is  a reft  or  chink,  in  the  quar- 
ter of  the  hoofj  from  top  to  bottom;  it 
happens  generally  on  the  infide,  that  being  the 
weakeft  and  the  thinned,  and  proceeds  from  the 
drynefs  of  the  hoof,  efpscially  when  a horfe  is 
ridden  in  dry,  fandy,  or  (tony  ground,  in  hot  wea- 
ther, or  in  frofty  weather  when  the  ways  are  flinty 
and  hard  ; it  is  likewife  caufed  by  bad  fhoeing, 
and  all  the  other  accidents  whereby  a horfe  be- 
comes hoof-bound;  for  the  narrownefs  of  the  heels, 
and  brittlenefs  of  the  quarter,  continually  expofe 
a horfe  to  fuch  misfortunes. 

This  accident  is  both  dangerous  and  painful  ; 
for  as  often  as  a horfe  lets  his  foot  on  the  ground, 
the  chink  widens,  and  when  he  lifts  it  up,  the 
fharp  edges  of  the  divided  hoof  wound  the  ten- 
der flefh  that  covers  the  coffin-bone  ; which  is,  for 
the  moll  part,  followed  with  blood,  and  it  mull 
of  courfe  be  apt  to  render  a horfe  lame,  as  it  is 
Very  difficult  to  form  a re-union. 

The  ufual  method  to  remedy  this  imperfection 
is,  by  cutting  off  that  part  of  the  ffioe  which  lies 
upon  the  chink,  that  it  may  be  wholly  uncovered, 

then  with  a clrawing-knife  to  open  the  reft  to  the 
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quick,  filling  it  up  in  all  parts  with  a rowel  of 
hurds  dipped  in  turpentine,  wax,  and  fheep-fuet, 
melted  together,  renewing  it  every  day  till  the 
feam  is  filled  up  ; after  it  is  clofed  in  the  top  or 
upper  part,  it  is  ufual  to  draw  the  place  betwixt 
the  hoof  and  coronet,  which  by  foftening  the  hoof 
and  bringing  a moiflure  into  it,  caufes  it  to  grow 
the  falter,  and  Ihoot  downwards. 

There  are  fame  who  fear  the  coronet  above  the 
crack,  without  piercing  the  fkin,  juft  where  the 
hoof  begins,  and  with  another  iron  fear  the 
chink  about  the  middle  of  the  hoof,  which  fuc- 
ceeds  very  well,  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  them 
moift  with  applications  of  tar,  honey,  and  greafe  5 
fome  pour  aquafortis  into  the  reft  when  the  pain 
is  violent,  to  deaden  the  part,  making  a border 
of  wax  on  each  fide,  to  hinder  it  from  fpoiling 
the  reft  of  the  hoof ; and  there  are  others  who 
prepare  a flat  piece  of  wood,  about  an  inch  in 
breadth,  but  at  the  fame  time  fo  flender,  that  it 
will  bend  like  a hoop,  and  of  a fufficient  length 
to  go  twice  round  the  hoof,  and  having  firft 
drawn  the  whole  length  of  the  cleft,  they  apply 
turpentine,  pitch,  and  fuet,  melted  together,  to 
the  fore,  and  fallen  the  hoop  with  pieces  of 
lift,  or  filletting.  This  is  a contrivance  to  anfwer 
inftead  of  bandage,  to  keep  the  chink  united, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  jarring  when  the  foot  is 
mqved,  which  is  indeed  very  reafonable,  for  the 

leaft 
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lead  motion  will  be  apt  to  difcompofe  the  tender 
fubftance  that  grows  up  in  the  cleft,  and  caufe 
impodumation,  which  will  again  open  the  hoof; 
but  we  are  of  opinion,  inftead  of  this  trouble- 
lome  way,  the  following  method  will  be  found  more 
eafy  and  fuccefsful : 

Fil'd  draw  the  whole  length  of  the  cleft  gently 
with  your  drawing-knife,  then  anoint  the  hoof  with 
tar,  honey,  and  fuet,  melted  together,  asdirefted; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  proper  for  the  hoof;  and 
lay  a thin  pledget,  dipped  in  the  fame,  along  the 
cleft ; after  this  take  of  rope-yarn,  fuch  as  the  fai- 
lors  ufe,  which  is  no  other  than  hemp  moidened 
in  melted  pitch  and  tar,  and  fpun  loofe;  apply  the 
yarn  all  down  the  hoof,  beginning  at  the  coronet 
and  defcend,  one  lay  after  another,  as  clofe  as 
podible  ; laying  a pledget  of  tow  behind,  to  keep 
jt  from  fretting  the  heel.  This  diould  be  opened 
once  in  three  or  four  days,  that  the  cleft  may  be 
dreffed  ; and  to  prevent  any  inconveniency  that 
can  happen  by  the  opening,  a thin  daple  may  be 
alfo  contrived,  with  points  like  horfe-dioe  nails  cad 
off  obliquely  to  take  a Oender  hold,  the  plate  of  it 
eroding  the  cleft  where  part  of  the  fhoe  is  cut  off, 
and  the  nails  coming  out  on  each  fide  of  the  cleft 
on  the  upper  part,  to  be  rivetted  as  other  nails. 
By  this  method  a cleft  in  any  part  of  the  hoof 
may  eafily  be  cured,  if  the  horfe  be  not  very  old  or 
difeafed. 
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We  (hall  now  end  this  difaourfe  by  introdu- 
cing the  caufe  of  calling  the  hoofv,  together  with 
the  cure  ; then  proceed  to  a very  copious  Appen- 
dix of  different  prefcriptions,  contrived  by  the 
rhoft  eminent  authors  in  France;  Germany,  Italy, 
and  by  ourfelves. 

The  lofs  of  the  hoof  is  occafioned  by  pricks, 
flubs,  foundering,  furbating,  or  whatever  other 
accident  may  bring  an  impoflumation  into  the 
foot,  whereby  the  whole  coffin  of  the  hoof  be- 
comes loofened  and  falls  off  from  the  bone  ; 
and  fometimes  the  coffin-bone;  which  is  fpongy 
and  eahly  broke,  falls  off  in  large  pieces  along 
with  the  hoof ; but  this  is  a very  defperate  cafe; 
fince  a perfe£l  foot  can  never  be  formed  after  fo 
great  a lofs ; but  a new  hoof  may  be  procured 
with  care  and  proper  applications,  if  the  coffin- 
bone,  &c.  be  not  injured. 

The  ufual  method  to  procure  a new  hoof,  is  to 
apply  to  the  coffin  tar,  turpentine,  wax,  oil,  pitch, 
and  fuch  things  melted  together  ; and  then  make 
a boot  of  leather,  with  a ilrong  foie,  to  be  laced 
fall  about  the  pallefn,  bolllering  and  Hopping  the 
foot  with  foft  flax,  that  the  tread  may  be  eafy,  re- 
newing the  dreffing  every  day  until  the  new  hoof 
grow.  The  boot  is  certainly  l^ery  propef;  but 
the  ointment  will  not  always  be  fufficient  to  make 
a found  and  fmooth  hoof  ; and  therefore,  if  the 
part  grows  fungous,  which  is  very  common,  and, 
in  a great  meafure,  the  caufe  of  the  ill  fhape  and 
*3  3 Qw  unevennefs 
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unevennefs  of  the  new  hoof,  fharper  application* 
ought  to  be  made  ufe  of ; for  which  purpofe  we 
recommend  the  following : 

1 ake  of  rofin,  half  a pound;  oil  olive,  one  pound; 
diffolve  the  rofin  in  the  oil  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
take  it  off,  and  when  it  begins  to  cool  add 
myrrh,  aloes,  maftich,  and  olibanum,  in  fine 
powder,  of  each  two  ounces,  and  make  it  into 
an  ointment. 

Take  of  this  ointment  and  jEgyptiacum  equal 
parts,  diffolve  them  over  the  fire,  and  with  pledgets 
foked  therein  drefs  the  whole  hoof ; and  having 
made  an  eafy  bandage  over  it,  return  it  into  the 
boot.  If  the  ointment  be  required  more  power- 
ful, you  may  add  the  powder  of  white  vitriol  or 
burnt  alum,  viz.  two  ounces  of  either  to  a pound 
of  the  ointment,  with  half  an  ounce  of  orpiment, 
whereby  the  hoof  may  be  preferved  fmooth,  being 
dreffed  once  a day  in  the  manner  dire&ed. 

It  is  the  way  with  fome  farriers,  when  they  ob- 
ferve  the  new  hoof  growing  before  the  old  one 
falls  off,  to  pull  away  the  old  one;  but  they  ought 
never  to  be  too  hafty,  unlefs  fome  accident  hap- 
pens to  require  its  removal ; for  the  hoof  ferves  as  a 
cover  and  defence  to  the  new  one,  and  makes  it 
grow  the  more  fmooth  and  even,  as  in  a mould  ; 
and  nature,  for  the  mofl  part,  will  call  it  off  of 
her  own  accord  as  foon  as  it  becomes  ufelefs. 

We 
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We  knew  a horfe  in  this  condition  that  was  turn- 
ed into  a field,  where  there  was  a fhade  for  him  to 
lie  under;  he  lay  moll  part  of  the  time  his  hoof 
was  growing,  and  had  hay  given  him  five  or  fix 
times  a day ; and  by  favouring  his  lame  foot  the 
old  hoof  came  off,  and  the  new  one  grew  with 
very  little  alfiftance  ; and  though  he  was  not 
young  at  that  time,  he  afterwards  travelled  and  did 
very  good  fervice. 


r j t 
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TH  E following  fheets  contain  an  account 
of  all  the  practitioners  ’ prefcriptions  of 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  &c.  &c.  Sec. 
tranflated  into  Englilh. 

For  a horfe  that  has  a difordered  fight. 

Take  fpring  and  rain  water,  of  each  an  equal 
quantity,  fibre  the  former  through  white-brown 
paper,  rafp  in  a little  Caftile  fope  and  double-re- 
fined fugar;  afterwards  filtre  it  again  through 
another  paper;  ufe  this  with  a foft  feather  two  or 
three  times  a day  till  the  eyes  become  clear. 

Fills  to  purge  the  brain  of  a horfe  that  has  fore  eyes: 
Take  agaric,  common  aloes,  fenna  - leaves, 
turbith-roots,  gentian,  and  ginger,  of  each  three 
drachms,  all  in  powder,  and  with  unfalted  but- 
ter, or  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  make  it  into  a fuffi- 
cient  number  of  balls,  to  be  rolled  in  liquorice  pow- 
der, for  one  dofe  ; give  after  it  a few  glaffes  of 
wine,  to  make  him  fwallow  it  the  better;  he  fhould 
faft  fix  hours  before  and  after  taking  this  dofe. 
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A powder  to  dijfpate  a web. 

Take  garden-thyme  or  wild-thyme,  dry  one 
or  both  of  thefe  in  the  (hade,  and  make  a fine  pow- 
der; which  ufe  with  a feather  to  the  horfe’s  eye 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

Remember  never  to  blow  any  powder  into  a 
horfe’s  eye. 

Another  remedy  for  fore  eyes . 

Take  celandine-juice,  two  ounces;  white-vi- 
triol and  Florentine  orris-root,  powdered,  each 
half  an  ounce ; put  the  juice  and  powder  into  a 
pint  of  plantain  or  fpring-water  j beat  it  all  well 
together  till  the  water  is  in  a froth;  then  let  it  fet- 
tle all  night,  and  filtre  it  through  white-brown 
paper  ; to  be  ufed  with  a feather. 

Another  powder  for  finis  or  fpecks . 

Take  cry  Hal  or  glafs,  levigated  very  fine,  to 
which  add  an  equal  quantity  of  fugar-candy,  fif$ 
jt  well  for  ufe. 

Another , very  good. 

Take  ground-ivy,  four  handfuls  ; common  fait, 
fugar-candy,  white-copperas  calcined,  each  an 
ounce  ; fix  new-laid  eggs,  boiled  hard,  and  the 
yelks  to  be  taken  away  ; after  which  beat  (hells 
and  all  well  together  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a 
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pint  of  white-wine  ; let  them  infufe  twelve  hours, 
and  filtre  it  through  paper  for  ufe. 

An  eye-powder* 

Take  common  date,  calcined  ; fnail-fhells,  kali, 
or  fea-wort,  each  two  ounces  ; powder  all  thefe 
and  lift  them  through  a lawn  fteve;  ufe  this  as  be- 
fore defcribed,  and  continue  it  till  the  cure  is 
finifhed. 

Sulphurated  oil , for  the  mange. 

Tie  half  a pound  of  flowers  of  fulphur  clofe  ill 
a linen  cloth,  and  put  it  into  three  quarts  of  nut- 
oil,  or  for  want  of  that,  oil  of  olives  ; let  it  juft  boil 
up  in  an  earthen  pot,  fetting  it  on  charcoal,  that 
no  flame  may  come  at  the  oil ; having  taken  it 
from  the  fire,  rub  all  the  mangy  parts  with  your 
bag  of  fulphur,  as  hot  as  your  horfe  can  bear  it ; 
do  this  three  times,  or  at  leaft  twice  a day,  for  a 
week  or  better,  and  to  forward  the  cure,  mix  li- 
quorice-powder and  fulphur,  of  each  a pound;  give 
the  horfe  two  ounces  at  a time,  morning  and 
evening,  with  fcalded  bran. 

Another  remedy  for  the  mange . 

Having  kept  your  horfe  on  bran,  bled  him, 
and  given  him  two  or  three  purges,  take  oil  of 
bays,  four  ounces  ; quickftlver,  two  ounces  ; rub 
them  together  in  a ftone  mortar  till  the  quick- 
filver  difappears.  Anoint  all  the  fcabby  parts;  if 

it 
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it  be  warm  weather,  dry  in  the  ointment  with  the 
fun;  but  in  winter,  rub  it  on  in  the  (table,  and 
never  be  too  free  with  a hot  iron,  like  fome  igno- 
rant farriers,  becaufe  it  deftroys  the  roots  of  the 
hair ; five  or  fix  rubbings  once  a day  will  effect 
a cure. 

Another  remedy  for  the  mange. 

Take  fweet  black-leaf  tobacco,  roch  alum, white 
and  green  copperas*  an  equal  quantity  of  each  ; 
and  to  every  half  pound  of  each,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gall-nuts,  and  as  much  cannon-powder ; 
infufe  the  whole  in  about  two  quarts  of  aqua-vitae* 
for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours*  without  fuffer- 
ing  it  to  boil  all  the  time ; then  with  the  foaked 
tobacco-leaves,  or  a piece  of  fponge,  apply  it 
every  day  to  the  itchy  parts;  but  the  firlt  two  or 
three  days  rub  the  fcabs  well,  before  application* 
With  a wifp  of  draw,  that  the  liquor  may  pene- 
trate the  better. 

Another. 

Take  oil  of  hemp-feed,  one  pound;  Spanifli 
flies  and  euphorbium,  each  two  ounces  ; let  them 
boil  up  together,-  and  when  cold,  rub  the  fcabs 
with  the  liquor  three  or  four  days  following,  hav- 
ing fretted  them  firft  with  cow  or  horfe  urine,  in 
every  two  quarts  of  which,  two  drachms  of  white 
copperas  have  been  diffolved.- 


Another . 
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Another. 

Take  the  herb  called  lions-foot,  dried  and  pow- 
dered ; and  put  two  good  handfuls  of  it  into  two 
quarts  of  oil  of  hemp-feed  ; let  it  infufe  over  hot 

afhes  ten  or  twelve  hours  and  then  walh  the  fcabs 

% 

with  it. 

Another. 

Take  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  white-copperas, 
roch-alum,  each  four  ounces  ; the  herb  called  ra- 
vens-foot,  one  handful  (which  may  be  omitted)  : 
boil  all  together  to  the  confumption  of  one  half. 

An  ointment i 

Take  hogs-lard,  two  pounds;  quickfilver,  four 
ounces  ; rub  them  well  together,  and  add  to  them 
euphorbium,  two  ounces;  verdegris,  one  ounce  ; 
Spanilh  flies,  half  an  ounce  ; mix  and  niake  an 
ointment; 

A Purge. 

Take  hepatic  aloes  powdered,  and  manna; 
each  half  an  ounce  ; ginger  in  powder,  four  ounces ; 
rhubarb,  half  an  ounce ; frefli  butter  half  a pound; 
make  it  into  middle-fized  balls,  rolled  in  liquorice 
powder.  Let  the  horfe  fwallow  after  them  three 
or  four  new-laid  eggs,  in  half  a bottle  of  white- 
Wine ; he  fhould  fall  eight  or  ten  hours  after  tak- 
*3  3 R ing 
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ing  this  ; and  if  it  does  not  begin  to  work  in. 
twenty-four  hours,  walk  him  about  till  he  does.. 

OJ  the  old  reds. 

This  is  a fort  of  mange,  that  feldom  comes  but 
on  itone-horfes,  who  go  to  cart  and  plough,  are 
lull  of  humours,  thick  chelted,  have  large  folds  acrofs 
the  mane,  efpecially  near  the  withers,  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tail.  Some  take  it  for  the  true 
mange,  becaufe  it  is  equally  infectious  ; from  the 
wrinkles  or  folds  in  the  cheft  there  ilfues,  between 
whiles,  a red  humour,  and  fometimes  a white 
matter;  they  both  ftink  and  make  the  hair  fall. 
In  order  to  cure,  you  mull  fhave  the  part  as  clofe 
as  poffible,  and  rub  it  well  with  a wifpof  draw,  as 
if  you  would  fetch  out  the  blood,  nor  is  there  any 
damage  if  it  bleeds;  then  take  black-fope  and  rub 
it  all  over  like  an  ointment  ; in  the  fummer  lime 
do  it  in  the  fun,  to  make  it  penetrate  the  better  ; 
but  obferve  to  tie  your  horfe  up  Ihort.  In  the 
winter  rub  him  in  the  liable,  and  dry  it  with  a 
warm  iron,  which  you  may  gradually  bring  equal 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun  (be  careful  not  to  fcorch 
the  root  of  the  hair)  and  this  application  repeated 
once  a day,  for  a week  or  ten  days,  will  effeCl  a 
cure,  after  the  ufual  preparations. 

Tetters , or  ring-worms. 

Some  confound  this  difeafe  with  the  mange , or 
the  old  reds,  from  both  which,  however,  it  dif- 
fers ; 


\ 
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fcrs ; there  is  the  live  tetter,  and  the  white  tetter,- 
and  they  both  appear  on  the  head,  on  the  choft, 
and  fometimes  on  the  body,  as  well  as  on  the 
fhoulders;  their  caufeisafine  fubtile  blood,  which 
infinuates  between  the  flefh  and  the  fkin,  and 
makes  the  hair  fall  the  breadth  of  a crown  piece, 
or  fometimes  of  the  palm  of  one’s  hand.  Now 
and  then  the  head,  and  even  a part  of  the  cheft, 
is  left  naked.  A horfe  in  this  diforder,  fhould  be 
a long  time  refrefhed  with  bran  and  honey,  or 
with  good  barley,  juft  cracked  in  a mill,  but  not 
reduced  to  a meal,  which  is  better  than  bran. 
Put  either  in  the  bran  or  barley,  morning  and 
evening,  an  ounce  of  liver  of  antimony,  for  a 
dofe,  and  continue  this  for  a month  or  fix  weeks  ; 
all  this  time  rub  the  bald  places  every  day  with 
black-fope,  without  expofing  him  to  the  fun,  or 
ufing  the  hot  iron,  and  three  or  four  times  during 
the  whole  fpace,  open  his  jugular  vein;  if  this  re- 
medy is  not  effectual,  ufe  one  of  thofe  preferibed 
for  the  mans^e. 

To  make  the  hair  grow,  when  fallen  of  hy  tetters, 
zuounds , or  Jcabs. 

Take  ointment  of  poplar  buds  and  honey,  of 
each  an  equal  quantity ; mix  them  and  rub  the 
pai ts  once  a day  lor  a fortnight;  if  it  be  fummer, 
2nd  the  flies  are  plenty,  put  a little  powder  of 

3^-2  bitter 
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bitter  apple,  or  for  want  of  that,  of  common  aloes, 
which  will  keep  the  flies  from  touching  it. 

For  the  fame  pwrpofe. 

Take  the  roots  of  long  flat  flags  that  grow  in  the 
rivers,  and  boil  them  to  a pap  ; then  mix  with  it 
honey  and  hogs-lard,  of  each  an  equal  quantity, 
and  make  an  ointment ; which  rub  in  feveral  times 
a day.  This  will  make  the  hair  come  again  in  any 
place,  where  it  has  been  ufed  to  grow. 

Farther  account  of  the  foundering  of  horfes. 

This  is  a common  and  well-known  diflemper, 
which  happens  moft  frequently  in  the  army,  and 
proceeds  from  many  different  caufes.  A horfe 
may  founder  by  drinking  cold  water,  or  by  {land- 
ing Hill  when  he  is  hot,  whereas  he  ought  to  be 
cooled  gradually,  by  trotting  and  walking  till  he 
comes  into  temper.  The  fame  may  happen  by 
putting  a horfe  hot  into  the  'liable,  while  others 
drink ; to  avoid  which,  give  him  a quart  or  two 
of  water,  in  which  the  hands  have  been  dipped ; 
or  water  a little  warm,  or  with  a little  bran  ; or 
give  him  a lock  or  two  of  wet  hay.  It  is  equally 
dangerous  to  flop  a horfe  when  warm  upon  the 
road,  or  in  any  open  place,  expofed  to  the  wind, 
if  he  continues  but  half  an  hour. 

A horfe  may  founder  alfo  by  getting  to  the 
oat-crib,  and  eating  too  great  a quantity,  or  by 
eating  too  much  of  beans,  wheat,  rye,  or  barley ; to. 

prevent 
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prevent  this,  efpecially  in  the  army,  where  the 
want  of  oats  is  often  fupplied  by  other  grain,  you 
fhould  foak  your  morning  corn  all  the  night,  and 
your  evening  corn  all  the  day:  - 

Green  forage  that  is  apt  to  heat  may  alfo  oc- 
cafion  this  malady ; an  accident  that  happens 
often  in  the  army,  efpecially  when  rye  is  in  the 
blolfom.  But  founderings  of  this  fort  are  ealily 
cured,  provided  you  have  recourfe  to  means  as 
foon  as  they  are  perceived. 

The  foundering  that  fwells  is  the  moft  dange- 
rous, becaufe  it  comes  by  degrees,  and  may  be 
long  before  it  is  difcovered.  When  a horfe  that 
has  been  long  in  the  liable  limps  upon  one  of  his 
hind-legs,  and  can  neither  hand  upon  it  nor  lie 
down,  he  may  be  concluded  in  this  dihemper, 
which  is  occahoned  by  the  contraflion  of  the 
nerves,  and  difficult  circulation  of  the  blood.  Fat 
heavy  horfes  are  hard  to  cure,  and  fcarce  fix  in  a 
hundred,  whatever  care  is  taken  to  look  after 
them,  but  feel  the  effects  of  this  dihemper  as  long 
as  they  live. 

To  prevent  this  fort  of  foundering,  it  is  not 
fufficient  to  remedy  the  immediate  caufe  of  his 
lamenefs;  you  muh  endeavour  to  remove  whatever 
may  affefl  the  other  legs  and  feet,  fortifying  them 
fiom  time  to  time  by  rubbing  the  nerves  with  oil 
of  turpentine  and  brandy,  beat  together  in  equal 
quantities,  01  by  bathing  all  the  leg,  from  top  to 

bottoms. 
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bottom,  with  leys  of  wine,  ufing  afterwards 
cow-dung  1 lied  with  hogs-lard  and  vinegar, 
ii  a Jtoile  continues  long  lame,  and  hi s other  legs 
.-von,  have  him  well  Ihod,  and  his  feet  pared, 
continuing  to  put  the  cow-dung  into  his  hind-* 
it  el,  and  to  i ub  his  legs  and  nerves  from  time  to 
time  with  oil  of  turpentine  and  brandy,  or  leys  of 
wine,  which  are  the  only  remedies  in  this  dif- 
order.  , 

A foundered  horfe  is  eafily  known,  by  drawing 
.back  from  the  rack  or  manger,  bearing  upon  the 
reins  of  his  halter,  walking  with-  difficulty,  and 
bending  his  fore-knees  with  pain.  When  you 
make  him  go  backwards  he  drags  his  feet,  and 
fcarce  can  lift  them  from  the  ground ; his  hind- 
feet  move  with  violence,  and  fall  down  as  foon  as 
they  are  up. 

We  have  before  faid  that  this  difeafe  proceeds 
only  from  a chilli nefs  in  the  blood,  which  hinders 
the  circulation  through  the  liver  and  lights;  to 
which  we  may  add,  the  nerves  Itiffen,  and  have 
fcarce  any  motion ; that  the  horfe  eats  little,  and 
pvefently  falls  back  from  his  manger ; and  when 
the  dillemper  is  of  long  handing,  he  moftly  lies 
down.  To  know  it  certainly,  obferve  whether 
the  hair  frizzles  and  curls,  as  it  were,  on  the  in- 
hde  of  his  knees,  the  footlock,  the  hams,  and  near 
the  flat  of  the  thigh.  A man  mud  have  great 
Ikill  to  cure  a horfe  perfectly  in  this  condition* 

If 
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If  it  be  a draught  horfe,  which  may  ftill  ferve  for 
the  plough,  take  the  two  ihoes  oh  his  fox  e-feet, 
and  pare  his  hoofs  almoft  to  the  quick,  taking 
care,  however,  not  to  draw  blood,  then  flioe  him 
as  before  ; trot  till  he  begins  to  fweat,  and  if  you 
are  near  any  water,  open  his  neck-vein,  and  ride 
him  up  to  his  knees,  catching  the  blood,  to  the 
quantity  of  two  quarts,  in  a pot ; after  he  has 
bled  enough,  put  a handful  of  lalt  into  the  pot, 
and  flir  it  well  with  your  hands,  then  give  the 
horfe  to  drink,  with  a horn,  as  loon  as  poffible. 
Take  afterwards  a quart  or  three  pints  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  as  much  brandy,  beat  them  to- 
gether, and  rub  with  this  mixture  down  the  fore- 
legs, upon  the  nerves,  and  acrofs  the  loins,  all 
with  the  utmofl  expedition  ; the  horfe  being  tied 

fhort  with  four  reins,  two  to  the  manger  and  two 
to  the  rack,  to  prevent  his  hurting  himfelf  ; the 
more  he  ftruggles  the  more  hope  is  there  of  a cure, 
and  his  unealinefs  will  not  laft  above  half  an  hour ; 
in  cafe  he  be  unruly  before  you  have  done  rub- 
bing his  legs  and  reins,  pinch  his  nofe  till  you  have 
finilhed,  and  then  leave  him  at  liberty  to  do  as 
he  pleafes.  Let  fomebody  hand  behind  him 
with  a whip,  to  prevent  his  doing  himfelf  any  mif- 
chief.  When  he  has  done  ftruggling,  rub  round  the 
crown  of  his  hools  with  good  oil  of  bays,  and  fill 
with  it  the  two  lore  feet  that  are  pared,  keeping  it 
with  tow  and  fplinters. 


The 
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The  next  day,  at  the  fame  hour,  be  fare  to  give 
him  a good  purging  clyfter;  if  you  fee  no  amend- 
ment repeat  the  fame  remedies,  without  bleeding, 
giving  him,  in  the  room  of  blood  and  fait,  two  ounces 
of  good  Venice  treacle,  an  ounce  of  monks  rhu- 
barb, and  half  an  ounce  of  fal-prunellas,  all  mix- 
ed in  a large  bottle  of  wine;  likewife  rub  his  legs 
and  acrofs  his  reins,  adding  the  oil  of  bays  as  be- 
fore diredted. 

Clyfters  fliould  be  repeated  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  every  other  day  give  the  draught  as  above. 
If  he  be  not  well  in  nine  or  ten  days,  conclude 
him  incurable. 

Another  remedy  for  foundering 

When  a horfe  is  foundered,  ride  him  to  a river 
or  pond,  or  any  other  water,  but  a river  is  bell, 
and  ftill  the  better  if  it  has  a mill  on  it,  and  lead 
him  into  the  mill-pool,  above  his  thighs,  and  let 
him  hand  there  an  hour,  with  his  head  againh 
the  hream,  then  walk  him  till  he  fweats,  and  rub 
his  legs  and  reins  well  with  a wifp  of  hraw  ; then 
you  may  bleed  him  freely  from  his  neck-vein,  and 
rub  the  nerves  of  his  legs  well  with  blood,  mixed 
with  brandy.  Afterwards  put  him  in  the  hable, 
and  rub  round  his  hoofs  with  oil  of  bays,  which 

bind  on  with  tow  and  fplinters  ; for  want  of  oil  of 
bays,  ufe  hogs-dung,  fried  in  hogs-greafe,  vinegar, 
and  a handful  of  fait,  this  will  keep  the  founder- 
ing out  of  the  hoofs.  You  mult  keep  him  to 

bran 
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bran  and  water  for  the  fifteen  following  days,  and 
the  next  day,  after  bleeding,  adminifter  the » fol- 
lowing draught : 

Take  four  large  heads  of  garlic,  picked  and 
pounded,  with  a handful  of  lalt  ; dilute  this  witli 
a bottle  of  white  wine  ; repeat  the  draught  three 
or  four  days  running.  If  the  horfe  be  bound,  as 
js  ufually  in  thefe  diftempers,  and  his  dung  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  burnt,  be  fure  not  to  neglect  your 
clyflei'Si 

Another  way  of  treating  a foundered  horfe ; 

If  you  perceive  your  horfe  foundered  in  the 
morning,  walk  him  in  the  day  ; or  if  in  the  even- 
ing, walk  him  the  fame  night  j becaufe  in  this  dif- 
temper  no  time  fhould  be  loft,  unlefs  you  would 
run  the  hazard  of  making  a perfect  cure  ; if  it  be 
in  the  fpring  when  you  can  have  the  leaves,  or  the 
tops  of  the  wild  vine,  make  him  eat  as  many  of 
them  as  you  can,  and  if  you  can  keep  him  upon 
this  and  fcalded  bran  for  fome  days,  it  will  do  great 
fervice.  You  muft  give  him  bran-water  during 
the  whole  courfe,  and  often  put  reftringents  into 
his  fore  feet. 

Thefe  reftringfents  may  be  compofed  of  white- 
wine  vinegar,  the  w'hites  of  eggs,  dragons-blood 
and  fait,  powdering  all  that  require  it  j wrhen 
mufcleS  feem  too  ftiff,  you  may  fupple  them  with 
the  following  : 
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1 ake  raw  eggs  and  beat  them  as  if  you  would 
make  a bifcuit ; then  take  oil  of  turpentine,  cow- 
dung,  and  wine-vinegar,  in  proportion,  mix  all  to- 
gether, and  mb  the  legs  with  this  very  well  along 
the  mufcles  every  fix  hours. 

It  is  not  furprizing  that  many  foundered  horfcs 
are  the  worfe  for  it  all  their  lives,  fome  more  fome 
lefs,  according  to  the  flrength  of  the  diflemper, 
becaufe  moll  people  content  themfelves  with  in- 
ternal remedies,  without  regarding  the  feet  and 
legs. 

CJ  melted  greafe. 

This  diftemper  often  accompanies  foundering, 
and  few  horfes  that  have  them  both  are  ever  cured. 
It  is  fajd  melted  greafe  is,  when  there  is,  or  at  leaft 
feems  to  be,  pieces  of  fat  intermixed  with  the 
dung  of  ahorfe;  fome  ignorantly  believe  that  this 
fat  comes  from  the  kidneys  ; but  how  fhould 
the  fat  of  the  kidneys  get  into  the  bowels?  We  will 
not  difpute  but  that  all  the  internal  fat  may  be 
over-heated ; but  what  is  voided  with  the  dung 
comes  off  the  guts,  and  is  only  a greafy  filth, 
that  fticks  on  their  inlide,  and  is  loolened  by  the 
heat.  .This  is  proved  by  what  may  be  feen  in 
cleanfing  the  bowels  of  any  animal  at  all.  If  the 
difcharge  of  this  matter  cannot  be  flopped,  it  is 
all  over  with  your  horfe ; for  the  nutriment  he 
takes,  cannot  Hide  through  the  bowels,  which  are 
no  longer  capable  to  receive  it ; fo  that  the  horle 

loofes 
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loofes  his  appetite,  and  frequently  dies.  You 
mull  give  him  nothing  that  may  heat  by  the  way, 
either  of  diet,  draught,  or  clyfter  ; and  inftead  of 
wine,  which  is  common  in  horfe-phyfic,  ufe  only 
whey,  or  if  that  cannot  be  got,  water  in  which  let- 
tuce, beet,  purflain,  fuccory,  or  other  herbs  of  the 
fame  quality  have  been  boiled ; or  for  want  of  the 
herbs,  water  foftened  with  bran  or  meal.  Let  the 
draughts  be  much  the  fame  as  for  foundering, 
adding  only  a quarter  or  half  a pound  of  honey; 
refrefhing  clyftrers  Ihould  be  often  repeated. 
Though  this  diftemper  is  feldom  curable  when 
joined  with  foundering,  yet  when  alone  there  is 
room  for  hope. 

Another  way  to  know  when  a horje’s  greafe  is  melted. 

A horfe  whofe  greafe  is  melted,  loofes  his  appe- 
tite at  once,  appears  very  forrowful,  and  often  is 
feized  with  a fever.  To  be  certain  look  at  his 
dung,  and  if  you  find  it  flimy,  or  wrapped  in  a 
fort  of  membrane,  or  melted  fat,  it  is  a proof  that 
the  fat  is  over-heated  within  the  bowels,  and 
comes  away  with  the  dung.  A horfe  in  this  con- 
dition mull  be  foon  relieved,  or  not  at  all.  Such 
a horfe,  from  the  very  firft,  defires  always  to  lie 
and  be  at  reft,  which  is  what  deftroys  him.  You 
mull  walk  him  gently,  therefore,  from  time  to 
time,  either  in  the  liable  in  winter,  or  in  the 
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fun  in  fummpr ; in  order  to  prepare  him  for  tak-« 
ing  the  Remedies  already  mentioned. 

Avoid  bleeding,  in  this  difeafe,  becaufe  that 
would  chill  all  the  melted  greafe  within  him  ; but 
take  three  pints  of  beef  or  pork  brine  (the  former 
is  bell)  and  a pint  of  the  juice  of  rue,  incorpo- 
rate the  whole  together,  and  bod  it  a quarter  of  an 
hour  ; give  it  luke-warm,  and  if  the  remedy  be 
taken  in  time  you  may  hope  for  a cure  from  it. 

When  this  cannot  be  got,  ta^e  Wo  or  three 
quarts  of  the  bipod  of  a fheep  that  is  juft  killed 
(if  poffiblp  let  it  be  a ram)  with  a handful  of  fait, 
which  you  muft  firft  dilfolve  in  warm  water,  and 
give  the  whole  as  foon  as  poffible. 

Another  remedy  for  a horfe  -whofe  greafe  isjuppofed  to 

be  melted. 

Take  Venice  treacle  and  manna,  of  each  two 
ounces;  fenna-leaves  and  fal  prunellas,  each  four 
drachms;  gentian -root,  one  ounce;  cut  the  root 
into  thip  flips,  and  infufe  the  whole  in  a bottle  of 
wine  fpr  twenty-four  hours ; (train  it  through  a 
coarfe  cloth,  and  give  it  the  horfe  ; this  is  good 
for  many  other  dileafe§. 

The  flag- evil. 

This  diftemper  is  fo  called,  becaufe  horfes  af- 
flifted  with  it  are  like  flags  that  have  been  long 
hunted,  and  while  they  are  heated  have  pafted 

fume 
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fome  river,  which  brings  a fliffnefs  in  their  neck, 
bod}’,  and  legs  ; fuch  a horfe  opens  his  mouth 
with  pain,  his  jaws  being  fo  locked  together  that 
he  cannot  receive  any  nourifhment,  and  you  may 
fooner  break  them  than  force  them  afunder. 
The  foie  caufe,  therefore,  of  this  difeafe,  is  being 
over-worked,  and  then  buffered  to  Hand  flill  with- 
out a gradual  cooling.  When  it  comes  alone, 
however,  without  melted  greafe  or  foundering, 
there  is  hope  of  a cure,  by  treating  it  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

' Firft,  take  oils  of  fpike  and  turpentine,  equal 
quantities  adding  a double  quantity  of  oil  of  bays 5 
put  thefe  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  diffolve  them 
over  a gentle  fire,  ftir  the  compofition  till  it  is 
cold,  and  then  rub  with  it  both  fides  of  the  jaws, 
efpecially  at  the  joints  a little  roughly,  that  it  may 
the  better  penetrate  ; then  put  a wooden  wedge 
into  the  horfe’s  mouth,  and  ftrike  gently  upon 'if, 
for  fear  of  breaking  the  jaws,  and  if  he  opens  them 
ever  fo  little,  let  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum  be  in- 
jected down  his  throat,  and  if  that  cannot  be  done, 
probably  he  will  die  with  hunger,  rather  than  with 
thrift,  becaufe  he  cannot  chew  ; but  in  order  to 
oblige  him  to  take  fome  nourifhment, fet  before  him 
water  thickened  with  bran  or  meal,  fome  of  which 
he  may  fwallow,  by  fucking  it  down  his  throat. 
If  his  teeth  continue  fhut,  and  the  fpafms  of  the 
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mufcles  of  his  face  cannot  be  relaxed,  he  certainly 
will  die  of  hunger. 

In  this  diftemper  give  clyfters,  two  or  three 
times  a day  ; and  if  you  can  bring  him  to  open 
his  mouth  a fufficient  width,  good  nourifhment 
Ihould  be  preferred  to  phyfic ; panada,  given  with 
a horn,  is  very  proper  in  this  cafe ; you  may  make 
it  with  half  a dozen  ftale  bifcuits,  or  an  equal 
quantity  of  dry  bread  powered,  and  boiled  up  in 
the  manner  of  children’s  pap  ; put  to  it  half  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  two 
ounces  of  liquorice-powder,  or  powdered  fugar, 
and  mix  the  whole  together  ; this  will  ftrengthen 
the  horfe  very  much.  When  he  is  very  low  you 
may  put  five  or  fix  yelks  of  eggs  into  the  panada, 
eveiy  night  and  morning  till  he  comes  to  eat ; 
rubbing  him  every  day  acrofs  the  reins  and 
down  the  legs  with  brandy  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
in  equal  quantities,  according  to  the  dire&ionsfor 
a foundered  horfe. 

A medicine  for  the  flag-evil. 

Take  Venice  treacle  and  cordial  powder,  of 
each  one  ounce ; manna  and  fugar,  of  each  two 
ounces  ; mix  them  together  in  a bottle  of  wine, 
and  let  the  horfe  take  two  of  thefe  draughts  every 
day,  giving  a clylter  between  them ; whatever 
you  give  him  by  the  mouth,  take  care  not  to  raife 

his  head  too  much,  but  rather  fink  it  from  time  to 
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time,  for  railing  the  head  will  ftupify,  and  may 
poffiblymake  him  fall,  in  which  cafe  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  him  up  again.  Nor  mull  you  force 
him  to  rife,  but  rather  furround  him  with  dung, 
in  order  to  keep  him  warm.  Ufe  the  fame  means 
to  open  his  mouth  when  he  is  down  as  when  he 
is  Handing,  with  as  little  violence  as  poffible  ; 
fome  horfes  have  continued  a fortnight  in  this 
condition  and  yet  have  done  well. 

Of  the  gripes  or  colic. 

This  difeafe  refembles  that  of  the  fame  name  in 
human  bodies,  and  has  much  the  fame  caufe ; but 
we  ffiall  introduce  it,  with  faying  a little  concern- 
ing the  vives. 

If  you  are  in  a place  where  remedies  may  be  had, 
walk  your  horfe  till  he  is  a very  little  warmed  ; 
and  then  beat  his  glands  gently  with  the  handle 
of  a hammer,  or  any  other  piece  of  wood,  without 
opening  them  ; after  that  upon  the  jugular  vein  ; 
then  take  four  ounces  of  conferve  of  elder,  and 
diffolve  it  in  a bottle  of  wine,  with  two  powdered 
nutmegs  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar. 
When  your  horfe  has  drank  this,  wrap  him  up 
dole,  and  leave  him  to  fweat.  Two  ounces  of 
the  feeds  of  garden  creffes  (in  cafe  the  elder  con- 
ferve cannot  be  got)  may  be  infufed  a quarter  of 
<an  hour  in  a bottle  of  wine,  and  given  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  as  hot  as  poffible.  For  want  of  both, 

take 
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take  four  ounces  of  Venice  treacle,  with  a fmall 
handful  of  lalt,  and  dilfolve  them  in  wine,  to  be 
given  as  the  others. 

. 

When  the  vives  are  accompanied  with  the 
gripes,  the  fame  remedy  will  operate,  if  you  add 
to  the  draught  an  ounce  of  fal  prunellas  ; if  it  be 
flill  ineffe&ual,  add  four  ounces  of  oil  of  olives, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  petre.  If  the  horfe 
continues  in  pain  it  is  a proof  the  palfage  of  his 
bladder  is  flopped,  or  that  his  urine  is  detained  in 
the  reins  ; in  the  former  cafe,  take  a piece  of 
whale-bone,  as  long  as  your  arm,  and  reduce  it  to 
the  fize  of  a wheat  ftraw,  make  it  very  round  and 
fmooth,  with  a little  knob  at  the  end,  to  which 
fallen  a bit  of  fine  muffin  ; dip  this  in  fweet  oil, 
and  having  dextroufly  drawn  the  horfe ’s  yard  out 
of  the  fheath,  thrufl  it  up  the  palfage  to  the  blad- 
der; if  this  does  not  bring  out  any  water,  it  proves 
the  diforder  to  be  in  the  reins ; but  if  a little 
comes,  it  fhews  the  bladder  to  be  full.  Let  a man 
then  rub  his  hand  and  arm  up  to  the  elbow  with 
oil  or  butter,  and  thrufl  it  up  the  horfe ’s  funda- 
ment, in  order  to  extrafl  all  the  dung  out  of  the 
great  gut,  taking  care  not  to  fcratch  him  with  his 
nails.  The  gut  being  empty  he  may  carry  his 
hand  to  the  bladder,  which  if  he  finds  it  fwelled, 
he  mull  gently  prefs,  and  fo  oblige  the  horfe  to 
Hale  ; but  if  nothing  is  found  in  the  bladder,  it 
proves  the  water  to  be  Hill  in  the  kidneys. 
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tf  the  draught,  with  oil  of  petre,  gives  the 
horfe  no  relief , but  he  continues  in  great  pain,  ly- 
ing down  and  riling  every  inflant,  take  a large 
quantity  of  blood  from  his  neck-vein*  and  thetl 
give  him  the  following  remedies,  viz* 

Take  a bottle  of  aritimonial-wine,  ill  which  put 
a quartern  of  nut-oil,  and  an  ounce  of  oil  of  am- 
ber; for  want  of  the  oil  of  amber,  take  four  or  five 
hundred  wood-lice,  dried  and  powdered,  and  ufe 
them  in  its  room ; give  this  for  a draught.  It 
would  be  alfo  proper  to  adminilter  a clyfter  twice 
or  three  times  in  one  day,  in  which  there  Ihould 
be  an  ounce  of  reflified  oil  of  amber,  and  as  much 
oil  of  petre.  If  you  cannot  get  thefe,  ufe  two 
ounces  of  fal  prunellas,  or  a large  handful  of  com- 
mon fait  ; and  if  this  remedy  does  not  cure  your 
horfe,  depend  upon  it  no  other  wilL 

Another  remedy  for  the  gripes. 

Take  a handful  of  rue-feed,  pound  it  in  a mor- 
tar, and  mix  it  in  a pint  of  warm  white-wine, 
which  give  for  a draught;  immediately  after  walk 
your  horfe  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half,  without 
fufFering  him  to  lie  down,  which  in  this  difeafe  he 
will  continually  endeavour  to  do,  for  which  rea- 
fon  you  mull  give  him  no  repofe  till  his  pain, 
ceafes. 
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A remedy  to  make  a horje  Jlale. 

When  ahorfe  cannot  ftale  take  black-rofin,  two 
ounces,  in  powder  ; mix  it  with  two  yelks  of  eggs, 
and  add  by  degrees  a pint  of  ale,  and  give  it  the 
horfe  warm  ; you  may  walk  him  an  hour  or  two 
after  taking  it. 

Another. 

Take  parfley-root,  or  the  heart  of  a leek,  of  the 
greateft  length  you  can  get,  and  endeavour  to 
thru  ft  it  into  the  orifice  of  the  yard  ; this  alone  ia 
fufficient  in  a fimple  retention. 

Another  remedy. 

Take  ten  or  twelve  radifhes,  in  proportion  to 
their  fize,  with  their  greens  on,  boil  them  in  three 
pints  of  white-wine,  to  half  the  quantity  ; ftrain 
the  liquor  through  a fine  cloth,  and  give  it  warm 
to  the  horfe ; when  he  has  taken  it,  thruft  a /len- 
der piece  of  mallows-root  up  his  yard,  as  far  as 
you  can,  which  may  be  near  half  a foot.  A piece 
of  yellow  wax-candle,  well  greafed,  may  ferve 
when  the  mallows  cannot  be  had. 

To  provoke  urine. 

Take  two  or  three  large  heads  of  garlic,  cut  them 
and  bruife  them  in  a mortar,  with  oil  of  olives, 

till 
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till  they  come  to  the  confiftency  of  an  ointment; 
with  which  rub  the  tefticles,  and  the  naked  yard 
of  the  horfe,  repeating  it  every  quarter  of  an  hour* 
to  the  number  of  five  or  fix  times  ; if  the  reten- 
tion be  not  extraordinary,  this  will  cure  it. 

For  the  gripes. 

Take  green-anife,  two  ounces  ; oil  of  olives,  a 
pint ; white- wine,  a bottle ; bruife  the  anife,  mix 
with  it  the  oil  and  wine,  and  give  the  whole  to 
drink  warm,  walk  him  two  or  three  hours  after, 
and  let  him  not  drink  for  twelve  hours  r then  give 
him  warm  water,  with  bran  or  meal. 

A clyjler  for  the  gripes  of  every  kind. 

You  mull  give  no  reft  to  a horfe  that  is  attack- 
ed with  the  gripes,  but  keep  him  moving  till  he 
takes  the  following  remedy  : 

Boil  good  wheat-bran,  thoroughly,  in  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  water,  which  ftrain  afterwards 
through  a linen  cloth,  and  put  to  it  a quartern  of 
oil  of  olives,  a quartern  of  honey,  fal  prunellas 
and  Barbadoes  oil,  of  each  one  ounce.  Ad- 
minifter  this  by  way  of  clyfter,  as  hot  as  the  horfe 
can  bear  it  without  hurt,  and  if  the  pain  continues 
four  hours  after,  make  him  take  the  following  : 
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A drink. 

Take  Venice  treacle,  one  ounce  and  a half;  fal 
prunellae  and  oil  of  petre,  each  one  ounce  ; oil  of 
turpentine,  half  an  ounce  ; fweet  oil,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  all  well  in  a pint  of  warm  wine ; if 
this  does  not  effetta  cure,  repeat  your  clylterstwo 
Or  three  times  a day,  till  you  perceive  your  horfe 
better;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  fit  ufe  clyR 
ters  compofed  only  of  bran- water,  honey,  oil,  and 
Common  fait, 

/ 

An  Italian  medicine  for  the  relief  of  broken-zuinded 

horfes. 

Take  three  pounds,  two  pounds  and  a half,  or 
two  pounds  of  fat  bacon,  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  the  horfe  ; mince  it  fmall,  and  foak  it  twenty-, 
four  hours  in  a fmall  quantity  of  warm  water, 
changing  the  water  every  two  or  three  hours  ; 
then  take  a handful  of  fmallage,  cut  it  fine,  and 
beat  it  up  with  the  bacon.  You  muff  have  a pint 
of  fweet  oil  to  dip  this  mixture  in,  and  then  give 
jt  to  the  horfe  in  a morning  after  he  has  faffed  all 
night ; get  upon  his  back  as  foon  as  he  has  taken 
it,  and  give  him  an  airing  for  three  or  four  hours. 
Repeat  this  prefcription  fix  times  in  twelve  days* 
keeping  him  all  the  time  from  hay,  or  wetting 
what  hay  you  give  him,  His  oats  fhould  be  be-, 

dewed 
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dewed  with  the  urine  of  a found  hearty  man,  an(J 
afterwards  mixed  with  the  following  powder  : 

A powdtr  to  fprinklc  among  the  oats  of  a broken-winded 

horfe. 

Take  three  or  four  pounds  of  fmall  fhot,  call;  in 
water,  and  beat  it  in  a large  mortar  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  powder  ; then  take  the  fame  weight  of 
flowers  of  fulphur,  and  mix  with  it  in  an  earthen 
pot ; heat  a fpit  red-hot  and  thruft  it  into  the  pot, 
and  when  the  compofition  has  taken  fire  wait  till 
it  goes  out  of  itlelf.  The  powder  that  remains  at 
bottom  you  mud  pound  over  again,  and  fprinkle 
about  a thimble-full  of  it,  night  and  morning,, 
over  his  oats ; this  will  relieve  a horfe  very  much 
in  ten  or  twelve  days,  but  radically  to  cure  him 
js  impoflible. 

Another  remedy. 

Take  fweet  oil  and  brandy,  a pint  of  each;  give 
it  for  a draught  three  mornings  running,  the  horfe 
falling  fix  hours  before,  and  as  many  after  taking 
it.  A man  mud  be  a good  judge,  who  can  tell  on 
the  fourth  day,  whether  your  horfe  is  broken^ 
winded  or  not;  at  leall,  if  he  be  not  very  badin^ 
deed, 

••  1 

Another  remedy  for  a broken-wind. 

Take  three  large  handfuls  of  the  herb  called 
ox  s-tongue,  and  boil  it  in  fix  or  feven  quarts  of 

wine, 
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wine,  till  it  is  half  wafted  ; give  the  horfe  about  a 
quart  every  other  day,  keep  him  warm,  litter  him 
well,  and  let  him  fall  three  hours  before,  and  as 
long  after,  taking  this  draught.  Give  him  a good 
handful  of  rye,  and  let  his  hay  be  all  foaked  in 
water;  wheat-ftraw  is  much  the  beft  for  him,  if  you 
can  get  a fufhcient  quantity  ; fprinkle  all  his  oats 
with  frefh  human  urine.  If  you  repeat  this 
courfc  once  a month,  it  will  make  a broken-wind- 
cd  horfe  do  a great  deal  of  bufinefs. 

Another. 

Take  figs,  either  frefh  gathered  or  dry,  and 
pound  as  many  of  them  as  will  yield  you  half  a pint 
of  juice,  by  expreftion,  which  mix  with  good 
wheat-bran ; give  the  whole  quantity  evening  and 
morning,  and  continue  it  for  fome  time,  obferv- 
ing  to  wet  the  bran  with  warm  water.  The  fol- 
lowing draught  fhould  alfo  be  given  for  fome 
days  : 

Take  three  ounces  of  fine  ftarch,  and  half  a 
pound  of  boars-lard,  diffolve  them  in  a full  quart 
of  water,  ftirring  it  well,  and  give  this  to  drink 
every  morning,  till  the  horfe  mends  ; mix  a little 
honey  in  his  common  water,  and  if  he  will  not 
drink,  keep  him  thirfty  till  he  does  drink,  then  ufe 
the  following  fomentation  : 

Put  two  or  three  handfuls  of  rofemary  branches, 
flowers  and  all  if  they  are  in  feafon,  in  a new 

earthen 
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earthen  pot;  fill  the  pot  withbrandy,  cover  it  clofe 
and  fet  it  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  be  ready  to  boil  ; 
then  put  your  horfe's  head  into  a bag,  with 
holes  at  both  ends,  and  fumigate  it  with  the  fleam 
of  the  pot  from  underneath,  which  will  make 
the  horfe  fweat,  and  tranfpire  the  ill  humours 
that  may  affeft  his  lungs  ; fumigate  him  in  this 
manner,  morning  and  evening,  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  if  he  is  not  perfectly  broken-winded, 
you  may  hope  for  a cure  ; if  he  is,  this  will  do 
him  great  fervice. 

Another. 

Shut  your  horfe  in  the  liable  a fortnight  ; then 
bleed  him;  feed  him  only  with  chaff  and  fealded 
bran,  and  let  his  drink  be  fair  water  warmed.  If 
he  has  a great  cough,  take  an  ounce  and  a half 
or  two  ounces  of  oil  of  bays,  and  tie  it  up  in  n 
bag  for  him  to  hold  in  his  mouth.  Let  him  drink 
freely  whenever  he  is  dry.  You  mufl  ufe  this  as 
long  as  the  cough  continues;  and  when  that  leaves 
him,  give  your  horfe  the  following  compofition  : 
Take  fweet  oil,  half  a pint ; common  aloes,  two 
drachms  ; faffron,  half  an  ounce ; put  the  whole 
Well  mixed  into  a bottle  of  wine,  and  give  it  for  a 
draught.  Let  him  fail  four  hours  before  and  as 
many  after  taking  it.  Then  take  a bottle  of  white- 
wine,  and  put  in  it  fix  large  onions,  boiling  them 
to  .a  pap  over  a gentle  fire,  without  flame,  and  till 

the 
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the  water  in  them  is  all  evaporated.  Give  this 
with  a drenching-horn  three  days  after  the  for- 
mer; then  let  him  reft  three  days,  and  let  his 
next  di  aught  afterwards  confilt  in  thefe  ingre- 
dients, viz.  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  ginger,  and  long 
peppei,  each  one  ounce  ; put  them  all  together  in 
a bottle  of  white-wine,  with  four  ounces  of  oil  of 
olives;  heat  the  wholebeforeyougiveit  the  horfe, 
who  fhould  be  walked  two  hours  before,  and  two 
hours  after  taking  it  ; in  twelve  days  time  repeat 
the  firlt  of  thefe  draughts,  and  if  you  are  defirous 
to  preferve  your  horfe,  let  him  drink  nothing  but 
blanched  water,  and  never  eat  any  hay  unlefs 
obliged  to  it  by  neceffity  ; when  that  is  the  cafe, 
fee  it  be  good  and  clean,  and  moiften  it  a little 
with  water. 

To  preferve  a horfe' s -wind  when  going  to  perform  a 

race. 

Take  dry  teazles,  fuch  as  the  cloth-workers 
ufe,  reduce  them  to  powder,  and  lift  the  powder 
well.  Give  the  horfe  half  an  ounce  of  it  at  a 
time,  night  and  morning,  among  his  oats.  This 
remedy,  limple  as  it  feems,  is  excellent  for  the  re- 
lief of  a broken-winded  horfe  ; and  to  preferve 
the  wind  of  a horfe  that  is  not  afFe&ed,  give  him 
a dofe  of  it  whenever  he  is  to  take  a long 
heat. 


Another 
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Another  alleviating  remedy  for  a broken-winded 

horfe. 

Take  lead,  and  file  it  to  as  fine  a powder  as 
poflible,  of  which  give  an  ounce  at  a time  in  the 
horfe’s  oats*  after  they  have  been  foaked  in  frefh 
human  urine;  or  for  want  of  that*  fair  water. 
This  remedy  continued,  will  do  much  fervice. 
Obferve,  in  general,  never  to  give  any  thing  dry 
in  this  diftemper. 

* 

A medicine  to  keep  a brokeh-voind  from  growing 


Take  half  a large  handful  of  green  broom  in 
blolTom,  chop  it  fmall,  and  mix  it  with  your 
horfe’s  oats,  after  you  have  wetted  them  with 
human  urine.  Deprive  him  of  hay,  and  give  him 
ftraw  in  the  room  of  it,  wetting  it  night  and, 
morning,  to  make  it  the  frefher ; for  many  horfes 
will  not  eat  it  when  kept  wet  from  one  day  to 
another.  While  you  give  him  the  broom,  which 
fhould  be  for  eight  days  running*  lead  him  once 
or  twice  a day  to  the  water,  and  make  him  fwim* 
without  fuffering  him  to  drink,  efpecially  on  the 
day  when  you  would  have  him  appear  found-; 
winded* 


*3 
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Another  to  preferve  the  breath  of  a fiort-windcd 

horfe. 

1 ake  pimpernel  and  crefles,  of  each  a handful 
and  an  half,  pound  them  together  in  a mortar, 
and  having  put  them  in  a bottle  of  wine  to  infufe 
a few  days,  give  the  whole  for  a draught.  This 
is  a very  good  remedy. 

Another  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Take  broom-flowers,  and  white-thorn  leaves, 
the  frefheft  and  tendereft  you  can  get,  with  the 
yelloweft  leaves  of  fallow  and  colts-foot,  of  each 
an  equal  quantity.  Chop  the  whole  very  fmall, 
and  make  the  horfe  eat  as  much  of  it  as  poflible 
in  his  bran.  Keep  your  horfe  on  this  diet,  and 
a little  flraw  between  whiles,  and  his  wind  will 
appear  good. 

Another  for  a broken-wind. 

Diet  your  horfe  for  a fortnight,  with  flraw, 
chaff,  and  bran,  and  keep  him  from  work,  and 
four  days  after  give  him  the  following  pills : 

Take  agaric,  aloes,  round  birthwort,  of  each  half 
an  ounce ; elecampane,  flour  of  brim  ft  one, 
common  honey,  liquorice  powder,  of  each  one 
ounce.  Pound  all  thefe  drugs,  mix  them  with 
frcfh  butter,  and  make  them  into  balls  ; roll  your 
balls  in  fugar,  or  liquorice  powder,  and  give  them 

every 
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every  day,  eight  or  ten  days  running.  This  will 
very  much  relieve. 

A powder  to  mix  with  the  oats  of  broken-winded  horfes3 
or  horjes  that  have  an  inveterate  cough. 

Take  a bar  of  iron  or  Heel  (iron  is  belt,  though 
Reel  be  moll  ufed)  and  heat  it  at  the  forge,  till  it 
comes  out  almoll  white ; then  take  a large  piece 
of  fulphur,  thruft  your  iron  again!!  it,  and  as  it 
melts,  let  it  run  into  a pail  of  water.  When  the 
intenfe  heat  is  over,  put  it  again  into  the  fire,  till 
it  is  as  hot  as  before,  and  continue  thus  to  put  it 
to  the  brimllone,  till  you  have  melted  four  or  five 
pounds,  more  or  lefs,  as  you  have  occafion. 
Three  pounds  of  fulphur  fkilfully  managed,  will 
melt  five  or  fix  pounds  of  iron  or  Heel.  The 
fulphur  falls  into  the  water  with  the  metal,  but 
you  mull  leave  it  there,  becaufe  when  you  take 
out  what  is  melted,  you  mud  dry  it,  and  reduce 
it  to  powder  in  a mortar,  and  pals  it  through  a 
fine  fieve,  fulphur  and  all  ; take  an  ounce,  or  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  this,  according  to  the  corpu- 
lence of  your  horfe,  and  mix  it  with  his  fcalded 
bran.  Some  give  this  for  a month,  or  even  fix 
weeks  together,  without  perceiving  any.effedl;  but 
this  Ihould  not  hinder  them  from  continuing  it 
two  months  upon  occafion,  by  which  time  it  will 
certainly  do  good.  You  mud  not  throw  away 
the  water  in  which  the  metal  was  melted,  but 
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gjve  a quart  of  it  to  the  hoffe  every  morning,  by 
way  of  draught.  There  have  been  thofe  who  have 
ufed  file  dull  for  the  fame  purpofe,  but  it  would 
be  long  before  one  could  get  a fufficient  quantity, 
nor  is  that  ever  lo  fine  as  this  powder,  which 
therefore,  is  a more  effectual  and  fovereign  re-, 
medy. 

Balls  for  a broken-wind. 

Stamp  eight  heads  of  garlic,  and  two  ounces 
pf  horfe-radifh,  in  a mortar,  then  add  to  them 
three  ounces  of  flour  of  brimftone,  and  make  them 
Into  a mafs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fweet 
oil  ; divide  the  mafs  into  four  balls,  and  let  the 
horfe  have  one  of  them  in  the  morning,  and  ano- 
ther in  the  afternoon. 

Another , 

Take  galbanum,  and  gum  ammoniac,  of  each 
half  a pound,  let  them  be  well  pounded  in  a mor- 
tar, with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flowers  of  Ben- 
jamin, adding,  by  degrees,  fweet  oil,  till  it  be- 
comes a pafle  fit  to  be  made  into  balls,  weighing 
each  two  ounces.  Give  one  in  the  morning,  and 
pqe  in  the  afternoon,  two  hours  after  watering. 

i Leaving  of  the  fank , 

Horfes  that  are  attacked  with  this  diflemper^ 
feem  as  if  they  were  broken-winded,  which  often 
makes  their  cafe  feem  doubtful  ; fometimes  occa- 
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lions  law-fuits,  and  leads  ignorant  pra&itioners 
into  the  ufe  of  wrong  means.  Dealers  have  been 
obliged  to  take  their  horfes  again,  through  the 
fufpicion  of  the  buyers,  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  diftemper  we  are  treating  of ; and  others 
have  fold  horfes  that  have  been  really  broken- 
winded,  under  the  notion  of  their  being  only 
over-heated,  and  newly  taken  up  from  grafs. 
This  accident  often  happens  to  horfes  that  have 
been  over-rid,  or  have  eat  what  is  unwholefome, 
as  damaged  hay,  dufty  or  mufty  oats,  or  fuch 
drugs  as  the  jockeys  give  them  to  make  them  fat 
of  a fudden.  Thefe  drugs  feem  at  firft  to  do 
them  good,  but  they  only  heat  their  inlide,  make 
them  infirm,  and  bring  on  the  heaving  of  the 
flank.  It  is  known  by  the  wheezing  of  a horfe, 
and  the  continual  motion  of  his  flanks ; his 
bowels  are  tucked  in,  and  fo  drawn  together,  that 
he  may  become  burften.  The  cure  fhould  be 
Jpeedily  undertaken,  and  in  the  following  mari- 
ner : 

A remedy  for  the  heaving  of  the  flanks. 

Beat  up  a pound  of  bacon  into  a lump,  and 
foak  out  the  lalt  in  river  water ; then  take  flour 
of  brimflone,  honey  of  rofes,  powdered  anifeeds 
and  fennel-feeds,  of  each  two  ounces  • roch  alum 
one  ounce. 

Make  this  into  ten  or  twelve  pills,  each  as  large 
as  a nut,  in  the  fpllowing  manner : when  your 

bacon 
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bacon  is  well  foaked,  cut  it  in  very  fmall  pieces, 
and  pound  it  in  a mortar,  and  then  add  the  drugs 
above  mentioned ; after  having  powdered  the 
fennel-feeds  and  alum  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
barley-flour,  make  the  whole  into  pills,  and  let  the 
dole  be  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  ft  re  ng  til 
of  the  horfe.  Two  or  three  of  a morning-,  is  the 
quantity  neareft  a medium.  The  horfe  fhouldbe 
tied  up  five  or  fix  hours  before  taking  them,  and 
three  or  four  after.  You  mult  feed  him  only  with 
f balded  bran  ; and  if  the  dole  preferred  is  not 
fufficient,  repeat  it  in  double  the  quantity,  till 
the  beating  of  the  flank  abates.  Above  all,  take 
care  to  give  him  airings,  without  any  fatigue. 

Another  for  a heaving  of  the  flanks  through fatigue . 

Take  juniper  berries,  and  wild  fage  dried,  of 
each  two  ounces  ; bay  berries,  and  gentian-root, 
of  each  three  ounces  ; faffron,  half  an  ounce  ; 
having  powdered  the  whole,  tie  it  up  in  a linen 
cloth,  and  put  it  into  a pail  of  water,  which  you 
mean  to  give  the  horfe  to  drink;  after  he  has 
drank,  fill  the  pail  again,  and  leave  the  drugs  to 
fteep  in  this  manner;  the  compofition  will  ferve 
two  days,  and  then  you  mud  put  in  frefh,  till  the 
horfe  is  well.  During  the  whole  courfe,  put  the 
following  among  his  oats  or  bran  : 

Fenugreek- feed,  and  the  root  of  mezereon,  of 
each  one  pound  ; gentian-root,  two  pounds;  the 

herb 
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herb  favin,  dried,  half  a pound  ; powder  and  mix 
fhefe,  then  put  a fpoonful  of  the  powder  into  his 
oats  or  bran  every  time  he  eats,  pouring  on  water 
that  you  may  mix  them  the  better  ; it  will  foon 
produce  very  good  effe&s. 

Another  for  the  beating  of  the  flanks , occafioned  by 

framing . 

The  beating  of  the  flanks  occafioned  by  allrain, 
whether  through  a hurt  on  the  part  by  falling, 
or  by  leaping  a hedge,  or  a gate,  is  very  dangerous, 
and  will  kill  a horfe  without  fpeedy  relief. 

You  mud  obferve  if  there  be  any  fwelling  or 
bruife,  which  the  horfe  will  generally  point  out 
himfelf  by  turning  his  head  that  way  ; when  this 
is  the  cafe,  lofe  no  time,  for  the  place  may  fud- 
denly  mortify  ; to  prevent  which,  apply  the  fol- 
lowing remedy : 

Take  bole-armenic,  greater  comfrey-root,  and 
black  pitch,  of  each  four  ounces;  fal  ammoniac,  dra- 
gous-blood,  andfrankincenfe;  of  each  two  ounces; 
wheat  flour  half  a pound ; vinegar,  two  quarts ; dry 
the  drugs  well,  and  having  powdered  them,  take  fix 
whites  of  eggs,  and  put  them  in  a large  bowl,  in 
order  to  mix  the  powder  and  the  vinegar  with 
them  ; apply  this  hot  to  the  part,  after  having 
lhaved  the  hair,  and  cover  it  with  a fheep-lkin, 
bound  on  with  leather  thongs.  Let  it  remain 
twelve  hours,  and  repeat  the  application  two  or 

three 
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three  times,  till  the  horfe  is  relieved.  In  thu 
mean  time  give  him  Tome  cordials,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  him,  and  drive  thediftunper  out ; give 
him  no  oats,  but  fcaldcd  bran,  and  a little  ftale 
rye  bread,  for  that  which  is  new  would  clog  up 
his  teeth.  A horfe  treated  in  this  manner,  will 
very  foon  be  out  of  danger. 

A remedy  for  a horfe  tlidt  is  over-heated  and  flraitened 

in  the  flanks. 

Take  a pint  of  fweet  oil,  and  as  much  milk, 
frefh  from  the  cow  ; mix  them  together,  and  give 
them  to  the  horfe  a little  warm  ; then  walk  him  in 
the  air  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  keep  him  from 
eating  two  hours  after  as  well  as  before  taking 
it;  water  him  with  fair  water,  as  foon  as  he  comes 
back  into  the  liable.  The  two  hours  being  ex- 
pired give  him  a feed  of  fcalded  bran,  but  no  oats  ; 
repeat  the  remedy  five  or  fix  times,  once  in  two 
days  ; and  let  his  feed  all  the  time  be  the  fame. 
A little  barley,  juft  broke  in  the  mill,  is  very  good 
for  him  in  this  cafe,  and  will  contribute  to  a 
fpeedy  cure. 

Chef  floundering. 

This  diftemper  is  much  like  the  former  and 
proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes,  which  makes  fome 
perfons  call  them  both  a heaving  of  the  flank, 
without  any  diftinclion.  A horfe  may  contract  it 

by 
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by  being  lame  behind,  whether  in  the  haunch,  the 
leg,  or  the  mufcles,  or  from  any  long  fatigue  either 
in  the  army  or  elfewhere.  A horfe  that  is  deli- 
cate may  avoid  eating  through  mere  indifference, 
till  his  bowels  are  contrafled,  and  he  looks  lank 
and  thin  like  a grey-hound  ; a mare  may  be  fooner 
brought  to  fill  out  again,  than  a horfe,  by  getting 
her  covered,  which  is  a fecret  that  dealers  make 
ufe  of,  in  order  to  fell  their  mares,  but  as  this  flra- 
tagem  is  not  univerfally  received,  the  molt  ready 
cure  is  by  the  following  medicines  : 

A remedy  for  a chejl-foundered  horfe » 

Refrefh  your  horfe  firfl  with  fcalded  bran,  de- 
priving him  of  oats  ; fome  days  after  bleed  him 
in  the  neck-vein,  next  day  give  him  a purging 
clyfler,  and  in  the  evening,  the  purge  as  in  this 
Appendix.  Feed  him  with  the  beft  hay  you  can 
get,  and  whenever  you  give  him  bran,  take  a pail 
half  full  of  it,  and  then  fill  it  with  water;  having 
mixed  them  well  to  blanch  the  water,  you  may 
diffolve  in  it  half  a pound  of  honey  each  time  ; 
this  water  will  ferve  but  once,  becaufe  it  will  grow 
four  in  a night’s  time,  efpecially  in  fummer.  If 
the  horfe  will  not  eat  the  bran  that  is  at  the  bot-* 
tom,  after  he  has  drank  the  water,  take  it  out  in 
balls,  and  put  them  into  the  manger,  with  a few 
handfuls  of  beans,  to  provoke  his  appetite.  You 
may  alfo  give  him  beans  to  make  him  drink  the 
14  3 X water, 
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water,  but  they  mu  ft  be  the  fmall  marfh  beans, 
iuch  as  are  thrown  to  pidgeons.  During  this 
courfe,  rub  his  flanks  with  good  oil  every 
evening  and  morning,  and  endeavour  to  loofen, 
as  it  were,  the  fkin  of  bis  belly  with  your  hand, 
gently,  and  by  little  and  little,  taking  care  not  to 
hurt  him.  It  muft  be  owned  that  this  is  a work 
of  time,  but  it  will  certainly  cure  the  horfe  in  the 
end.  The  hoile  fhould  have  feveral  nurges  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  this  diftemper. 

Another  for  the  fame  diforder. 

Treat  your  horfe  as  before  dire&ed,  and  in  or- 
di-i  the  fooner  to  make  him  belly,  take  vine— 
blanches,  and  reduce  them  to  allies  ; when  you 
have  four  ounces,  fift  them  through  a fieve,  and 
beat  them  up  in  a bottle  of  wine.  Let  the  horfe 
drink  four  ounces  of  fweet  oil,  and  then  give  him 
the  wine  and  allies  through  a horn  ; repeat  this 
remedy  every  other  day,  till  the  horfe  apparently 
recovers,  and  never  negledt  your  clyfters  when  his 
dung  is  hard  and  black,  but  when  that  is  in  good 
order,  clyfters  are  no  lbnger  neceflary. 

When  you  cannot  get  vine-branches,  ufeelder- 
Ihoots  in  the  room  of  them,  but  vine-wood  is 
abundantly  the  beft.  Take  great  care  you  do  not 
rub  the  fkin  of  the  belly  too  roughly,  for  you  can- 
not here  go  too  tenderly  to  work. 


Worms 
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Worms  in  horjcs. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  worms,  and 
as  many  different  remedies  proper  to  deftroy  them. 
To  come  at  the  knowledge  of  this  diftemper,  you 
muff  obferve,  that  a horfe  who  has  worms,  grows 
meagre,  and  his  hair  curls  and  frizzles,  he  looks 
dull  and  melancholy,  and  falls  away  vifibly,  give 
him  whatever  you  will.  To  be  more  certain  of 
this  cafe,  examine  his  dung,  and  you  will  fome- 
times  find  it  dry' and  powdery,  and  mixed  with 
worms  that  get  loofe  from  the  great  gut;  fometimes 
they  keep  behind,  but  ftill  the  dung  is  dry,  and 
will  not  hang  together.  Another  certain  fign  of 
worms  is,  when  the  horfe  appears  very  uneafy,  and 
every  moment  dire£ls  his  head  to  his  belly,  fome- 
times on  one  fide,  fometimes  on  the  other,  as  if  he 
would  Ihew  what  ailed  him.  In  this  cafe  it  is  ne- 
celfary  to  rub  the  hand  and  the  arm  up  to  the  el- 
bow with  oil,  and  introduce  it  into  the  fundament 
of  the  horfe,  firft  cutting  your  nails  very  ffiort, 
and  taking  care  not  tQ  fcratch  the  great  gut  as  you 
pull  your  hand  back,  when  you  have  got  in  it  all 
the  worms  you  can  find.  As  for  thofe  that  are  in 
the  other  bowels,  where  the  hand  cannot  poffibly  be 
admitted,  you  muff  get  rid  of  them  by  the  fol- 
lowing remedy  : 

.3  X % 
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Prefcription  for  worms. 

Take  TLthiops-mineral,  three  ounces,  and  the 
fame  weight  of  frelh  butter,  to  make  it  up  into 
pills,  which  you  Ihould  roll  in  liquorice  powder, 
and  give  the  horfe  falling,  keeping  him  fo  three 
hours  after;  in  a fhort  time  the  worms  will  die  and 
come  out  with  the  dung. 

Another  remedy. 

Take  frelh-drawn  linfeed-oil,  four  ounces ; 
gentian  root,  powdered,  and  flour  of  brimftone, 
of  each  one  ounce ; mix  the  whole  in  a pint  of 
white-wine  or  ale,  and  infufe  it  in  a pot,  clofe 
flopped,  over  hot  embers,  fora  draught.  Give  it 
[ the  horfe  warm,  and  let  him  fall  two  hours  before 
and  as  long  after  taking  it. 

Another. 

Take  Succotrine  aloes,  agaric,  and  fcammony, 
of  each  one  ounce  ; butter  without  fait,  or  hogs- 
lard,  eight  ounces  ; make  the  whole  into  pills, 
with  cordial  powder,  at  your  own  diferetion,  in  or- 
der to  give  them  a firm  confidence.  The  ule  of 
thefe  will  clear  a horfe  of  the  worms, 

Another. 

Take  crocus  metallorum,  in  powder,  and  every 
dme  the  horfe  eats  oats,  put  an  ounce  of  it  among 

diem  ; 
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them  j continue  this  for  fome  days ; either  of  thefe 
remedies  will  do  the  bufinefs. 

Swelling  of  the  tejlicles. 

This  diftemper  ufually  proceeds  from  fome 
flrain  in  working,  or  from  the  horfe  being  con- 
tinued too  long  in  the  liable,  or  from  his  putting 
one  leg  over  any  bar,  and  being  checked  by  the 
halter,  or  from  any  other  accident  that  confines 
a horfe,  makes  him  kick  and  fling,  and  bruife  his 
teflicles.  There  is  no  other  way  of  knowing  this 
diftemper  but  by  fome  outward  fwelling  upon  the 
part.  The  coming  down  of  the  tefticles  proceeds 
from  the  fame  caufes,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  it  is  a long  time  in  difcovering  itfelf,  where- 
as the  other  may  come  in  one  night. 

A pultice  for  the  fwelling  of  the  teficles. 

T ake  about  four  ounces  of  the  juice  of  leeks,  two 
ounces  of  common  fait,  four  ounces  of  the  ftaleft 
leavened  dough,  two  ounces  of  the  juice  of  rue, 
two  handfuls  of  rye-flour,  and  about  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  hogs-lard,  ready  melted ; boil  the 
whole  with  a fuflicient  quantity  of  vinegar  to 
make  a pap,  about  as  thick  as  that  for  children, 
and  apply  it  fpread  thick  like  a pultice. 


Another . 
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Another. 

Take  bean-flour  and  vinegar,  and  make  a pap 
as  before;  add  a little  fait,  and  ufe  it  as  the  other. 

Another. 

Take  leeks  and  the  crum  of  white  bread,  an 
equal  quantity  of  each  ; pound  them  with  honey 
or  new  milk  ; boil  the  whole  together,  and  make 
it  of  a proper  confiftence  to  apply  with  tow  upon 
the  fcrotum,  covering  it  with  an  ox’s  bladder* 
fallen  it  on  with  a bandage,  and  apply  it  frelh 
twice  a day,  a little  warm,  continuing  the  ufe  of 
it  till  the  fwelling  lelfens  ; if  this  remedy  is  pro- 
perly applied,  the  horfe  will  foon  be  cured. 

1 

Another. 

Bleed  the  horfe  in  the  flat  of  his  thighs,  then 
take  the  flour  of  wheat  and  linfeed,  turpentine, 
and  oil  of  St.  John’s- wort,  each  four  ounces; 
ointment  of  poplar-buds,  two  ounces  ; mix  the 
whole  with  vinegar,  and  make  a pi  after  for  the 
reins  of  the  horfe,  which  will  very  much  contri- 
bute to  alfuage  the  fwelling  of  the  tefticle?.  This 
may  be  made  as  foon  as  a pultice, 

A remedy  for  another  fort  oj  a fwelling  in  the  teficles. 

The  fwelling  we  mean,  and  which  has  not  yet 
jieen  mentioned,  proceeds  from  a colle6lion  of  hu- 
mours 
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mours  which  defcend  on  the  part,  and  occa- 
lion  great  pain  ; and  thefe  humours  aie  veiy 
often  the  effcft  of  eating  grafs  too  tender ; 
they  may  likewife  proceed  from  a horfe  Carry- 
ing too  heavy  burthens,  having  worked  too  hard, 
or  eat  too  much  ; when  nature  is  over-charged, 
the  obftrudted  digeftion  caufes  ventuofities  which 
fwell  thefe  parts.  To  know  when  the  diftemper 
proceeds  from  this,  take  your  horfe  abroad  into 
i'ome  water,  as  high  as  the  bottom  of  his  tefticles, 
and  if  the  fwelling  finks,  you  may  be  fure  it  pro- 
ceeds only  from  humours ; and  in  that  cale,  have 
recourfe  to  the  following:  remedies  : 

Take  potters-earth  and  dilute  it  with  wine,  ftir  it 
well  till  it  becomes  very  liquid;  then  warm  it,  and 
with  a fponge  dipped  in  it,  foment  the  tellicles 
and  fheath. 

I • - >* 

If  this  does  not  cure  him,  add  the  juice  of  gar- 
den night-fhade  and  role-water,  an  equal  quanti- 
ty of  each  ; and  as  much  of  both  as  you  had  put 
of  wine  to  dilute  the  earth  ; apply  this  five  or  fix 
times  a day  till  the  horfe  is  cured.  If  the  fwelling 
proceeds  from  his  having  worked  too  hard,  or  car- 
ried too  heavy  burthens,  you  may  know  it  by 
touching  the  affected  parts,  and  feeling  a hardnefs 
cleaving  to  the  fkin  ; in  this  cafe,  ufe  the  follow- 
ing remedy  : 

Dry  beans  in  an  oven,  reduce  them  to  flour, 
boil  that  in  vinegar,  and  make  a plafter  to  apply 
to  the  tellicles,  binding  it  qn  with  a bandage. 

Another, 
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Another. 

Take  a large  quantity  of  leys  of  wine,  cummin, 
and  beans,  boil  up  the  beans  firft,  to  fkin  them, 
and  then  boil  the  whole  well  together,  and  make 
an  addition  of  vinegar.  Put  this  compofition 
into  a bag  that  will  cover  the  fcrotum,and  apply  it 
as  warm  as  the  horfe  can  bear.  You  may  repeat 
the  application  twice  a day,  and  if  an  increafe  of 
the  fwelling  be  very  confiderable,  three  times. 

A remedy  againjl  the  gangrene. 

It  is  proper  to  fay  that  the  following  compo- 
fition  will  keep  a long  time,  provided  it  be  in  a 
dry  place : 

Take  green  and  white  vitriol,  roch  alum, 
fealed  earth,  Venetian  cerus,  of  each  one  ounce ; 
reduce  every  drug  into  powder  feparately,  then 
take  a clean  earthen  pipkin,  well  glazed,  and  put 
in  it  two  ounces  of  fpring  water.  Throw  in  each 
powder  by  itfelf,  firft  the  alum,  then  the  green 
vitriol,  then  the  white,  and  afterwards  the  others, 
ftirring  continually  with  a wooden  fpatula,  till  it 
becomes  a little  hardifh ; then  let  it  dry  upon  the 
fire,  till  the  whole  is  as  hard  as  a ftone  ; after 
which  take  off  your  pipkin,  and  let  it  Hand  till 
next  day  to  cool,  in  fome  damp  place,  that  fo  it 
may  difengage  itfelf  from  the  bottom  of  the  veffel, 
which  it  does  eafily,  if  that  be  well  glazed.  But 
as  a gangrene  will  admit  of  no  delay,  you  may 

break 
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break  off  fome  bits  of  the  flone  while  it  is  warm, 
and  apply  them  pulverifed  to  the  maimed  flefti 
which  begins  to  mortify.  There  is  no  other  way1 
of  uhng  this  hone. 

Another  for  the  Jame  pwrpofe. 

Take  green  balm,  .either  out  of  a garden  or 
field,  pound  it,  and  exprefs  the  juice;  then  take 
the  fame  weight  of  mutton  fuet,  with  a handful 
of  common  fait ; put  the  whole  into  a pot,  or 
pipkin,  and  juft  boil  it  up  ; ftrain  this  compo- 
fition  through  a piece’  of  fine  linen,  and  apply 
fome  of  it  frefh  every  fix  hours  to  the  beginning 
mortification,  till  you  fee  new  flefti  appear; 

A remedy  to  hinder  the  gangrene  from  reaching  the 

heart ; 

Take  affa-foetida,  bole-armenic^  and  flour  of 
brimftone,-  of  each  three  ounces  ; powder  the 
whole,  and  put  it  in  a bottle  of  wine  or  ale,  and 
give  it  the  horfe  in  form  of  a draught.  It  will 
hinder  the  gangrene  from  fpreading  farther; 

Another: 

y t .>  ; _ . . . 

When  you  fee  the  gangrene  feize  any  part  of  a 
horfe’s  body,  take  the  effence  of  turpentine,  and 
warm  it  in  fome  covered  velfel,  which  the  air 
Cannot  enter.  Wafh  the  wound  with  this  effence,' 
and  then  cut  off  what  dead  flefti  you  can  come 

14  3'Y  ' alv 
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at.  Put  corrofive  fublimate  powder  upon  what 
you  cannot  cut  off,  and  apply  tow  dipped  in  the 
effence  upon  the  wound,  which  muff  be  dreffed 
in  that  manner  twice  a day  till  it  is  cured.  When 
the  dead  flelh  is  all  gone,  the  fublim  ate  can  be  of 
no  fervice,  but  as  the  gangrene  will  caufe  an  in- 
flammation, make  ufe  of  the  following  fomen- 
tation : 

Fomentation. 

Take  roots  of  marfh-m allows,  bruife  and  boil 
them  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water,  till  the 
water  becomes  thick  and  muddy,  then  take  it  off 
the  fire,  and  when  cool,  rub  the  horfe  with  it 
hourly,  till  the  inflammation  diffipates. 

A remedy  againjl  internal  venom. 

When  a horfe  lofes  his  appetite  on  a fudden, 
and  fwells  all  over  the  body,  it  is  a fign  of  inter- 
nal poiforr,  perhaps  from  having  eat  fomething 
venomous  among  his  hay  or  grats.  Let  the  fir  It 
thing  you  give  him,  be  a draught  of  the  follow- 
ing kind  : 

, A drink. 

I 

Take  juice  of  mullein,  and  oil  of  olives,  of  each 
two  ounces;  mix  them  together,  and  give  the 
horfe.  Let  him  take  upon  it  a pint  of  white- 
wine,  and  ply  him  with  laxative  clyfters  between 

whiles. 
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whiles.  If  the  Jiorfe  is  not  relieved  by  this  drink, 
depend  upon  it  the  poifon  is  very  violent ; in 
that  cafe  have  recourfe  to  Venice  treacle,  which 
ufe  in  the  following  manner  : take  Venice  treacle 
four  ounces,  oil  of  olives  two  ounces,  dilute  the 
whole  together,  and  mix  it  with  a bottle  of  white- 
wine,  which  give  for  a draught.  If  the  venom 
has  not  affected  any  of  the  noble  parts,  you  may 
promife  yourfelf  a cure. 

A remedy  for  the  bite  of  a ferpent , .or  other  venomous 

animal. 

If  a fwelling  comes  on  any  part  of  a horfe’s 
body,  infpeft  it  carefully,  to  fee  if  there  be  no 
prick  or  bite  capable  of  caufing  this  inflamma- 
tion ; for  there  may  chance  to  be  fome  ferpent  or 
other  venomous  animal  in  the  liable,  efpecially 
in  the  country,  though  the  fame  thing  may  hap- 
pen in  a town,  in  any  nation  whatfoever.  There 
is  in  Holland,  a kind  of  venomous  little  beafl, 
called  a fhrew-moufe.  Somewhat  lefs  than  a com- 
mon moufe,  with  a more  peaked  nofe,  and  of  a 
greyer  colour  ; its  ufual  refidence  is  in  ftables, 
or  in  flails,  and  its  bite  is  very  venomous  to  all 
forts  of  brute  animals,  and  even  to  mankind. 
Lofe  no  time  when  its  bite  appears,  but  prepare 
the  following  remedies,  which  are  eafily  come  at, 
where-ever  you  be. 


3 Y 2 
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Take  a pointed  burning  iron,  make  it  red  hot? 
<md  apply  it  to  the  part  bitten,  thrufting  it  as  far 
as  you  can,  provided  there  be  no  nerves  in  the 
way  that  may  endanger  laming  the  horfe.  One 
hple  is  not  enough,  you  mull  make  five  or  fix 
round  the  wound,  and  drefs  them  with  effence  of 
turpentine,  and  oil  of  fpike,  mixed  in  equal  quan- 
tities. For  want  of  thefe,  you  may  ufe  brine,  or 
water  well  feafoned  with  common  fait,  or  the 
following  ointment : Take  green  cole-wort  leaves, 
and  Logs-fat,  the  fame  weight  of  one  as  of  the 
other,  pound  thepi  in  a mortar  to  an  ointment, 
with  which  drefs  the  wound ; you  mull  not  have 
recourfe  to  the  common  counter-poifon,  and  to 
purging,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  ill  homours,  for 
fear  the  venom  in  the  mean  time  fhould  corrupt 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  and  when  that  is  once 
done,  the  bell  remedies  will  be  ineffectual,  and 
death  muft  inevitably  be  the  confequence. 

How  to  purge  a horjc  gently , and  to.  fatten  hi]u. 

Take  about  a dozen  of  darlings,  put  them  in  a 
large  copper  juft  as  they  are,  guts,  feathers,  and 
all,  boil  them  till  they  drop  to  pieces,  and  then 
having  taken  them  out  of  the  water,  pound  them 
in  a large  mortar,  put  them  again  into  the  fame 
water,  and  give  them  another  boil;  (train  the 
whole  through  a fine  linen  cloth,  and  fee  that 
you  have  about  fix  quarts  of  the  jelly,  of  which 
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give  the  horfe  one  every  morning,  having  mixed 
with  it  half  a pound  of  bean-flour.  Never  put 
in  your  flour  till  juft  as  you  are  going  to  give  the 
horfe  his  draught.  You  fhould  get  a good  flock 
of  ftarlings,  that  you  may  have  enough  to  ferve 
the  horfe  fifteen  or  twenty  fucceflive  mornings. 
Give  him  frequently  a fmaU  quantity  of  hay  to 
provoke  his  appetite,  which  too  much  at  a time 
will  cloy.  Before  he  drinks,  let  him  eat  a hand-* 
ful  of  whole  beans,  and  get  the  cleaneft  oats  you. 
can,  to  feed  him  with  three  times  a day.  There 
are  few  horfes  that  will  not  grow  fat  wheq, 
managed  in  this  manner. 

Another  way  to  effect  the  fame, 

Firft,  keep  your  horfe  always  with  an  appetite, 
feeding  him  little  and  often.  Give  him  oats 
three  times  a day,  putting  into  them  every  time 
a handful  of  nettle-feed,  and  let  him  conftantly 
drink  warm  water,  blanched  with  bean-flour  ; or 
for  want  of  that,  wheat-flour.  In  three  weeks  or 
a month,  this  will  make  him  fat. 

Another  way , 

Inftead  of  oats,  feed  your  horfe  with  wheat, 
half-boiled.  Get  his  water  every  time  be  blanched 
with  wheat-flour,  and  before  he  drinks,  always 
give  him  a handful  of  fenugreek  mixed  with  a 
handful  of  oats,  in  order  to  warm  his  infide,  and 

make 
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make  him  often  thirfty,  for  the  more  he  drinks, 
the  fooner  he  will  be  fat. 

Another. 

When  you  have  a mind  to  fatten  a horfe,  give 
him,  inftead  of  oats,  a peck  of  rye-flour,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  made  into  a pafte,  and  rolled 
up  in  balls.  You  have  nothing  more  to  do  but  to 
give  him  hay,  a little  at  a time,  and  often  ; and 
now  and  then  a peck  of  beans,  juft  par-boiled, 
watering  him  with  blanched  water,  in  which 
leaven  has  been  fteeped.  This  will  fatten  a horle 
in  three  weeks  or  a month,  and  make  him  fit  for 
fale. 

To  give  a horfe  an  appetite. 

Take  honey  four  ounces;  pepper  and  ftarch, 
of  each  one  ounce  ; violet  leaves,  nutmegs,  barley- 
flour,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; mix  the  whole  to- 
gether, and  make  it  into  balls,  which  roll  in 
liquorice-powder.  After  each  ball,  to  drive  it 
down,  make  the  horfe  fwallow  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  antimonial  wine,  given  through  the  horn, 

A remedy  for  cancers  in  the  mouthy  or  upon  the  tongue 

of  a horfe. 

Take  three  or  four  large  leeks,  and  pound  them 
well  ; an  ounce  of  powdered  alum ; two  ounces 
pf  honey ; half  an  ounce  of  broken  pepper ; and 

an 
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an  ounce  of  fait.  Put  the  whole  in  a quart  of 
verjuice,  or  the  juice  of  lemons,  and  wafh  the 
cancers  with  it  three  or  four  times  a day,,  till 
they  are  cured,  which  will  not  be  long. 

For  a horfe  whoje  tongue  is  cut  ly  the  bridle  or  halter . 

A horfe  often  cuts  his  tongue  in  the  place  where 
he  mouths  the  bridle,  or  the  halter  erodes  him* 
To  remedy  this  when  it  happens,  take  human 
urine,  fait,  honey,  and  pounded  pepper,  mix  the 
whole  together,  and  wafh  the  tongue  with  it  feven. 
or  eight  times  a day,  with  a linen  rag.  Or 
put  the  ingredients  together  in  a rag,  and  tie 
them  up  for  the  horfe  to  hold  in  his  mouth  four 
or  five  times  a day,  an  hour  each  time,  the 
quantity  of  honey  being  increafed  to  keep  the 
other  ingredients  together.  This  lad  manner,  in 
fact,  is  better  than  the  former,  and  will  foon  cure 
a recent  wound  on  the  tongue.  A hurt  of  this 
kind  Ihould  never  be  neglefted,  becaufe  the 
tongue  of  a horfe  that  has  been  cut,  and  not  pre- 
sently healed,  is  apt  to  make  his  mouth  rough, 
which  is  difeovered  by  his  tolling  about  his  head, 
and  oppofing  the  hand. 

Another  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Take  dried  figs,  fuch  as  are  fold  at  the  grocers, 
pound  them  to  a mafh,  and  mix  with  them  the 

fame 
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fame  weight  of  honey,  to  make  a compofition  for 
holding  in  the  mouth,  like  the  preceding. 

Pills  for  a horfe  in  a Jick  and  Idnguifhing  condition. 

Take  frefh  butter  eight  ounces;  honey  ofrofes 
four  ounces ; fenna-leaves,  coriander-feed,  and 
mithridate,  of  each  one  ounce  ; bitter-apple,  bay- 
berries,  and  faffron,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; fugar 
two  ounces ; powder  and  mix  the  whole  well, 
and  make  pills  for  two  dofes,  to  be  given  two 
fucceflive  mornings,  and  wafn  them  down  with  a 
little  wine.  The  horfe  fhould  fall  fix  hours  be-< 
fore,  and  as  many  after  taking  this  remedy. 

Another  way  of  purging  a horfe. 

Take  Succotrine  aloes,  ten  drachms  ; fenna-i 
leaves  one  ounce ; ginger  in  powder,  three  quar- 
ters of  an  ounce  ; fweet  oil,  one  pint  ; mix  the 
whole  together,  and  give  it  the  horfe,  after  he 
has  faffed  all  night ; keep  him  fix  hours  longer 
without  eating  or  drinking,  and  then  give  him 
fcalded  bran,  and  blanched  water.  The  next  day, 
at  the  fame  hour  he  took  his  purge,  give  him  an 
airing,  if  it  does  not  work  ; and  when  it  begins  to 
operate,  put  him  up  again  into  the  liable,  cover 
him  warm,  and  from  time  to  time  give  him 
fcalded  bran,  or  even  fcalded  oats,  but  in  very 
fmall  quantities,  becaufe  his  ftomach  will  then  be 
weak.  Purges  take  away  the  appetite  of  a horfe, 

which 
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Which  mud  therefore  be  reftoredwith  alfa-fcetida, 
or  fome  cordial  compohtion. 

A water  proper for  all forts  of  wounds. 

Take  round  birth  wort  and  powdered  fugar,  of 
each  two  ounces  ; boil  the  birthwort  in  a quart 
of  white-wine*  till  it  comes  to  a pint,  and  then 
drain  the  whole  through  a fine  linen  clothj  and 
keep  it  in  a bottle  for  ufe.  You  need  only  wadi 
the  wound  twice  a day  with  this  water;  in  order 
to  keep  it  clean,  without  any  other  application  j 
and  if  it  be  fre.fh  received,  this  alone  will  foori 
heal  it. 

i 

How  to  dry  up  any  wound. 

Wafh  the  wound  once  a day  with  warm  wine; 
and  if  you  melt  a little  fugar  in  it,  fo  much  the 
better  ; then  take  the  powder  of  rofemary-leaves; 
and  fprinkle  on  the  fore;  which  will  foon  dry 
away; 

An  excellent  fuppurative  jor  the  corns  or  kernels  that 
come  on  a horfe’s  back. 

In  the  firft  place  take  oil,  or  any  warm  oint-^ 
ment,  or  for  want  of  that,  hogs-greafe,  the  oldeft 
you  can  get  5 with  this  rub  the  corns,  and  it  will 
make  them  fall  off;  then  drefs  the  wounds  with 
oil  of  turpentine  and  lint,  made  of  old  cords  beat 
to  a powder.  As  you  put  on  the  oil  of  turpen- 
*4  3 2?  tine; 
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tine,  fprinkle  the  lint-dull  upon  it,  which  will 
bind  it  together,  and  flay  on  the  part.  Continue 
this  courfe  till  the  horfeis  cured.  Other  medicines 
might  be  preferibed,  which  would  be  harder  to 
get,  more  expenfive,  and  yet  no  better. 

Another  fuppurating  ointment. 

Take  of  fweet  oil  two  ounces.;  yellow  wax,  Ve- 
nice turpentine,  black  pitch,  black  and  white  rofin, 
mutton  fuet,  and  hogs-lard,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ; melt  the  whole  together  over  a gentle 
lire,  and  reduce  it  to  an  ointment,  which  you 
mull  preferve  with  care.  It  is  good  in  all  cafes 
where  fuppuration  is  wanted. 

The  bejl  way  of  cutting  off  a horfe's  tail. 

You  mull  fhave  off  the  hair  in  the  place  you 
delign  for  the  operation,  railing  up  and  turning 
back  what  you  intend  to  preferve.'  Then  take  a 
bar,  or  thick  piece  of  wood,  of  juft  a proper  length 
to  fupport  the  tail  when  fet  on  one  end,  hold  it 
upright  wdth  one  hand,  lay  on  the  tail,  and  with 
the  other  hand,  clap  acrofs  it  a fharp  hedging 
bill  at  the  proper  place,  which  mull  be  ftruck 
through  with  a hammer,  or  mallet.  Some  igno- 
rant people  put  the  bill  under  the  tail,  and  ftnke 
on  the  latter,  but  this  hurts  and  bruifes  it,  and 
may  be  attended  with  bad  accidents.  The  tail 
bein'7  cut  off  in  this  manner,  you  mull  take  a hot 
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fearing  iron,  made  in  the  form  of  the  letter  O,  and 
apply  it  gently  to  Hop  the  blood ; then  take 
rofin,  and  put  a little  of  it  to  the  end  of  the 
Hump,  clapping  to  the  iron  which  has  now  loft 
fome  of  its  heat,  to  melt  it.  Put  up  your  horfe 
again  in  the  liable,  but  take  care  he  does  not 
Hand  near  any  wall,  or  partition,  againft  which  he 
may  rub  himfelf,  for  fome  horfes  have  killed 
themfelves  by  that  means,  having  brought  a 
mortification  into  their  tails.  When  the  opera- 
tion is  over,  you  muft  rub  the  tail  quite  to  the 
crofs  of  the  reins  with  brandy,  continuing  to  do 
fo  night  and  morning  for  fome  days.  If  the 
horfe  fhould  unluckily  rub  and  fret  the  part,  or 
the  flump  fhouldbe  bruifed,  or  too  much  burned, 
you  muft  rub  quite  to  the  crofs  with  fpirit  of  tur- 
pentine and  brandy,  be^t  up  together  in  equal 
quantities.  y, 

It  is  proper  for  one  to  (land  behind  the  horfe 
with  a whip,  to  keep  him  from  flinging  about, 
and  fo  to  prevent  any  accidents. 


The  manner  of  gelding  a horfe  well , and  treating  him 
during  the  cure. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  gelding  a 
horfe,  fome  whip  them,  that  is,  after  they  have 
made  an  opening  in  the  ferotum,  with  a razor  or 
incifion  knife,  fo  that  the  tefticles  come  out, 
they  bind  the  roots  of  them  with  pack-thread,  or 

Z a coblers- 
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coblers-end,  and  then  cut  them  off  below  the  li-, 
gatui'e,  cleanhng  the  infide  of  the  fcrotum  with  oil 
only,  or  oil  mixed  with  wine.  Others  billet  them, 
that  is,  they  take  a hafle-ftick,  of  moderate  thick- 
nefs,  fplit  it  through,  take  out  the  pith,  and  make 
acavity  the  whole  length,  which  they  fill  with 
powdered  vitriol,  verdegris,  or  fometimes  with 
fublimate  ; with  thefe  flicks  they  take  hold  of  the 
horfe  between  the  teflicles  and  the  belly,  tying 
them  on  as  tight  as  poflible,  and  leaving  them 
nine  or  ten  hours,  by  which  time  the  parts  will 
entirely  fall  off.  Neither  of  thefe  ways  are  bad 
in  themfelves,  but  they  are  not  proper  for  a horfe 
that  has  a rupture,  nor  one  whofe  firings  of  his 
teflicles  are  large  and  fwelled.  We  have  no  opi- 
nion therefore  of  either  of'  thefe  operations,  and 
that  which  follows  is  much  more  convenient,  ef- 
pecially  as  it  may  be  performed  at  any  age,  or  in 
any  feafon,  provided  it  be  done  fkilfully. 

You  mufl  lay  down  the  horfe  upon  his  back, 
according  to  the  puflom  in  Germany,  and  put  a 
large  leathern  ft  tap  round  one  of  his  hind  legs, 
bringing  it  under  his  neck,  and  fo  drawing  the 
foot  near  the  fhoulder,  that  you  may  have  room 
for  doing  your  work  with  freedom.  Then  take  up 
one  teflicle,  holed  it  fall  in  your  hand,  and  with 
a razor  or  incifxon-knife  make  a large  opening  in 
the  fcrotum  for  the  teflicle  to  come  out.  You 
mull  ufe  a delicate  hand  in  dividing  it  from  the 
firings  and  ligaments,  which  form  a fort  of  SS, 
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and  then  the  tefliclcs  extend  in  length.  If  he  be 
a vicious  and  dangerous  horfe,  you  mull  cut  it  oIF 
as  near  his  body  as  poflible ; but  if  he  be  a quiet 
one,  divide  the  firings  as  near  as  you  can  to  the 
teflicle. 

Having  got  the  teflicle  out,  take  a piece  of  plate-* 
iron,  about  two  inches  broad,  and  the  thicknefs 
perhaps  of  a crown-piece,  clafp  the  teflicle  with- 
in this,  and  fqueeze  it  clofe;  then  take  a wet  difh- 
clout,  and  put  it  between  the  faid  plate  and  the 
fcrotum,  and  cut  off  the  teflicle  with  a hot  iron  j 
throw  on  fome  bits  of  fulphur  before  you  take 
away  the  iron,  and  burn  them  on  the  part}  and, 
Hilly,  rinfe  the  fcrotum  well  with  fair  water.  Pro- 
ceed in  the  fame  manner  with  the  other  teflicle. 

Before  this  operation,  you  fhould  draw  the 
horfe’s  yard  out  of  the  fheath,  and  cleanfe  it  well 
with  water  from  all  filth.  This  will,  in  fome 
meafure,  prevent  the  greatnefs  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  of  the  fubfequent  pain.  All  the  farther 
care  required  is,  to  keep  the  horfe  from  wind,  in  a 
very  clofe  liable,  and  to  wafli  his  belly  feven  or 
eight  times  a day  with  fail-  water,  cold  in  fummer, 
but  warm  in  winter.  If  the  inflammation  be- 
comes very  great,  which  fometimes  happens,  you 
mufl  frequently  wafh  the  fcrotum,  fheath,  and  all 
that  is  fwelled,  with  cream,  till  the  fymptoms  dif- 
appear.  During  the  whole  procefs,  you  mufl 
give  the  horfe  no  oats,  but  as  much  fcalded  bran 
as  he  will  cat,  and  let  his  water  be  blanched,  and 
a little  warm. 


Though 
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Though  we  have  faid  that  all  times  are  equal 
for  this  operation,  yet  the  fpring  is  the  moll  ad- 
vantageous feafon ; unlefs  neceffity  urges  the  con- 
trary. The  horfe  preferves  his  hair  better,  and 
keeps  it  fmoother  at  that  time.  We  mult  obferve 
farther,  that  if  a horfe  is  lean  and  meagre,  when 
gelded,  he  will  never  grow  fat  again,  nor  have  a 
good  coat,  even  though  the  operation  be  per- 
formed in  autumn ; and  that  there  is  moll  danger 
of  a mortification  when  it  thunders,  which  weather 
therefore  fhould  not  be  chofen.  Some  have  a 
charm  againfl  this  ill  effefl,  which  we  omit,  as 
equally  idle  and  fuperflitious. 

We  had  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  during  the  cure, 
beginning  the  morrow  after  the  operation,  you 
mull  walk  your  horfe  abroad  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  a quarter  of  an  hour  each  time,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  fine  and  no  wind  ftirring;  when  you  can- 
not take  him  out,  walk  him  in  the  liable,  in  order 
to  make  him  evacuate  the  matter  from  his 
wounds  ; every  one  knows  that  his  fever  will  in- 
creafe  nine  days,  and  be  as  many  more  in  going 
off;  but  if  the  method  here  laid  down  be  obferv- 
ed,  he  will  recover  in  a very  fhort  time. 

Hurts  on  the  withers , or  wither-wrung. 

This  accident  is  common  in  the  army,  either 
through  bad  faddles,  or  bad  pannels  on  the  horfes 
pf  burthen,  or  fometimes  through  the  truffes  of 

forage 
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forage  being  ill  made  up.  It  is  very  eafy  to  dif- 
cover,  becaufe  it  begins  by  a fuelling,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  extremity  of  the  cheft,  juft  be- 
tween the  movement  of  the  Ihoulders.  Many 
horfes  are  loft  through  this  misfortune,  and  the 
ignorance  of  thofe  who  take  them  in  hand,  who 
apply  outward  remedies  to  bring  the  fwelling  to  a 
head,  which  they  afterwards  open.  When  they 
have  done  this  they  are  ufually  unable  to  prevent 
ulcers  or  filanders  in  the  middle  of  the  wound, 
which  grow  to  the  adjacent  joints,  and  then  a hu- 
mour often  flows  down  between  the  lhoulder- 
blade  and  the  body ; then  all  their  fkill  is  at  an 
end,  for  the  matter  having  no  longer  an  outward 
drain,  the  horfe  of  coniequence  dies,  merely  be- 
caufe the  procefs  was  not  made  as  it  ought,  and 
according  to  the  following  directions  ; 

To  prevent  fuch  an  accident,  as  foon  as  you 
perceive  the  fwelling  above  defcribed,  let  the 
caufe  be  what  it  will,  you  may  hinder  any  collec- 
tion of  matter  by  this  compofition  : 

Take  the  whites  of  five  or  fix  eggs,  and  beat 
them  up  to  a froth  ; then  take  an  ounce  of  crude 
roch-alum,  which  reduce  into  a fine  powder,  and 
mix  with  the  eggs  ; adding,  after  you  have  well 
mixed  them,  about  a glafs  of  fpirit  of  turpentine; 
beat  up  the  whole  again,  and  add  a fmall  quanti- 
ty of  brand y j continuing  to  beat  it  till  it  comes 

to 
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to  a kind  of  pappy  confiftence,  with  which  you 
mufl  rub  the  fwelling  three  or  four  times  a day, 
and  in  a little  while  it  will  be  entirely  gone.  In 
cafe  the  fwellingwas  far  advanced  when  you  took 
it  in  hand,  and  fome  matter  already  formed,  there 
will  be  no  great  damage.  < The  matter  will  dif- 
charge  itfelf  by  continuing  this  remedy.  This 
German  mode  of  practice,  in  fome  cafes,  we  do 
not  approve  of. 

Another  remedy  for  the  fame  diforder. 

If  you  are  in  a place  where  you  can  have  none 
of  the  articles  before  mentioned,  take  brandy, 
and  dilute  in  it  a bit  of  fope,  and  then  rub  the 
fwelling  with  it,  till  you  make  a lather ; repeat 
this  every  three  or  four  hours  till  the  tumour  dif- 
lipates.  When  you  cannot  get  brandy,  ufe 
urine,  brine,  or  water  well  failed,  with  the  fope ; 
but  thefe  mull  be.ufed  ten  or  twelve,  inflead  of 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

If  all  other  means  are  wanting,  as  foon  as  you 
perceive  this  diforder,  take  a green  turf  out  of  fome 
meadow,  with  the  earth  flicking  to  the  roots,  and 
apply  it  to  the  fwelling  on  the  graffy  fide,  renew 
this  every  three  or  four  hours  till  the  tumour  dis- 
appears ; or  till  you  have  furnifhed  yourfelf  with 
one  of  the  remedies  above  mentioned. 


NaveU 
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Navel-gall. 

This  accident  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufe  as 
the  foregoing,  and  confequently  mufl.be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner;  what  we  call  a hurt  upon  the 
navel,  is  in  reality  upon  the  kidneys,  towards  the 
crofs  of  the  reins,  where  the  crupper  and  faddle- 
buckle  join* 

Of  impojlumations  in  the  withers ; 

This  is  occafioned  by  buffering  matter  to  gathef 
in  the  fwellings  on  the  withers,  and  a molt  terrible 
diforder  it  is,  in  the  army,  efpecially  in  hot  coun- 
tries, where  the  flies  are  very  troublefome.  As 
the  horfe  moves,  the  matter  trickles  down  conti- 
nually between  his  body  and  his  fhoulder,  and  as 
it  can  have  no  paffage  outward,  becaufe  you  can- 
not force  one  through  the  blade-bone,  thofe  who 
know  not  how  to  make  the  following  operation, 
are  obliged  to  give  all  fuch  horfes  over  : 

You  muff  firft  blind  your  horfe,  and  throw  him 
down  on  the  ground  j then  take  a flake  about  as 
thick  as  your  leg,  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  fharp 
at  one  end,  drive  it  into  the  ground  with  a beetle, 
and  place  the  horfe  that  it  may  Hand  juft  between 
his  fhoulder  and  his  body,  fo  that  he  cannot  ftir 
while  you  perform  the  operation,  which  is  thus 
done;  Tie  a cord  to  the  horfe’s  foot,  and  about 
two  yards  diftant  drive  another  flake  into  the 
*4  4 A ground, 
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ground,  to  ferve  as  an  axle-tree  to  a coach  or  a 
cart  wheel,  that  you  mull  put  thereon;  fallen  the 
other  end  of  the  cord  to  this  wheel,  and  then  turn 
it  about,  till  by  winding  up  the  cord,  you  extend 
the  horfe’s  leg  as  much  as  it  will  bear ; you  may 
then  make  an  incifion  between  the  body  and  the 
fhoulder,  to  the  very  top,  to  come  at  the  matter 
behind  the  blade-bone,  by  an  opening  to  be  after- 
wards made.  The  incifion  is  made  with  a flat- 
iron, fomewhat  crooked,  about  an  inch  broad,  and 
as  thick  as  two  crown  pieces;  the  curvity  of  this 
mftrument  is  in  proportion  to  the  ribs,  between 
which  and  the  fhoulder  it  mull  pal's,  in  order  to 
let  out  the  matter  that  is  lodged  above.  And  for 
this  purpofe  you  mull  introduce  a fmall  rowel, 
from  the  top  of  the  withers  to  the  bottom,  be- 
tween the  fhoulder  and  the  trunk,  which  may 
be  eafily  done  if  your  farrier  has  everfo  little  ad- 
drefs.  This  rowel  mull  be  left  in  only  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  let  it  be  dreffed  like  any 
common  wound,  which  method  will  loon  put 
your  horfe  out  of  all  danger,  as  the  matter  be- 
tween the  trunk  and  the  fhoulder  will  be  dif- 
charge'd.  You  may  make  the  rowel  either  with 
Hungary  leather,  or  with  tow  and  horfe-hair  twill- 
ed together,  dipping  it  into  warm  balihcon.  If  at 
the  end  of  three  full  days  the  matter  does  not  lun 
plentifully  below,  you  may  put  the  rowel  in  a 
day  or  two  longer. 


Never 
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Never  forget,  daring  the  whole  procefs  of  the 
cure,  that  your  horfe  is  to  have  no  oats,  but  only 
fealded  bran  ; behdes  that,  it  is  abfolutely  necef- 
lary  to  make  him  eat  root  of  baflard  rhubarb,  or 
the  herb  patience,  which  grows  in  almofi.  all 
countries,  and  is  a kind  of  wild  forrel  ; it  Ihoots 
up  in  meadows,  and  by  the  lides  of  ditches,  and 
fometimes  is  very  large ; the  root  is  yellow,  like 
that  of  forrel,  but  both  flalk  and  leaves  are  much 
larger,  though  of  the  fame  colour,  at  the  time  of 
feeding.  That  which  grows  in  water  is  bell,  and 
next,  that  which  grows  in  fat  land;  but  for  want 
of  one  fort  the  other  may  be  ufed,  and  the  more  a 
horfe  eats  of  either,  cut  very  fmall,  the  fooner  will 
he  be  well.  This  root  is  alfo  good  for  all  other 
forts  of  wounds  whatfoever,  and  it  is  certain,  that 
in  a temperate  climate,  when  the  flies  give  no  dis- 
turbance, a horfe  may  be  cured  by  means  of  this 
root  only,  without  any  great  operation. 

Faintnejs  for  want  of  nourifimait. 

This  diftemper  is  more  common  in  the  army 
than  any  where  elfe,  and  occafioned  by  great  heats 
and  the  long  marches  they  are  obliged  to  make. 
It  oftener  happens  to  brilk  and  lively  horfes,  than 
to  thofe  that  are  heavy.  Nothing  more  is 
wanted  than  to  diftinguifh  it  ; when  a horfe  falls 
down  on  a ludden  on  the  road,  without  havincr 
cat  or  drank,  the  duft  having  got  into  his  mouth, 
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and  through  his  noftrils,  flopping  up  the  paffages*  ' 
fo  that  he  cannot  breathe,  and  drops  as  if  he  were 
dead.  Horfes  that  are  ufed  to  go  in  harnefs,  ei- 
ther in  coach  or  carriage  fervice,  are  very  fubjeft 
to  it.  In  order  to  cure  this  difeafe,  you  mu  ft  take 
fair  water,  wafh  the  head  of  the  horfe  with  it, 
pour  fome  of  it  into  his  noftrils,  into  his  mouth 
and  into  his  ears  $ this  will  raife  him  in  a little 
while  j you  may  then  let  him  drink,  and  he  will 
be  able  to  proceed  on  his  journey.  Horfes  that 
are  fubje£t  to  this  diforder  fhould  not  be  neglect- 
ed, but  lufFered  to  drink  on  all  occafions  that  offer. 
The  inteftmes  of  fuch  horfes  are  always  narrower 
than  in  others,  which  makes  them  unable  to  bear 
hunger  or  thirft  ; it  is  much  the  fame  with  men, 
fome  of  whom  can  go  without  drinking  more  eafi- 
ly  than  others. 

Of  the  poll-evil. 

This  is  a very  troublefome  diftemper,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  different  caufes,  efpecially  to  large 
draught  horfes,  who  wear  hempen  halters,  as  thofe 
belonging  to  the  artillery,  the  provifions  of  an 
army,  or  any  fort  of  carriages  ; not  but  that 
others  are  alfo  fubje6l  to  it.  Horfes  affected  with 
it  are  apt  to  be  frightened  with  every  little  thing, 
and  pull  as  if  they  would  break  their  harnefs  to  get 
loofe,  which  occafions  the  halter  to  hurt  them  be- 
tween the  cars  and  the  neck,  where  the  head  and 
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neck  join ; and  this,  by  degrees,  becomes  more  and 
more  painful ; a matter  at  laft  forms  in  the  part, 
which  not  being  perceived,  extends  along  the 
chefl,  caufes  an  inflammation,  and  often  makes 
it  neceflary  to  open  the  tumour  along  both  fides 
of  the  mane,  the  length  of  half  a foot,  or  more. 
In  thefe  forts  of  wounds,  which  are  made  through 
neceflity,  care  mull  be  taken  to  ufe  no  fat  oint- 
ment, nor  an  oily  one,  but  of  a reftringent  nature. 
This  diftemper  is  the  more  difficult  to  cure,  as  it 
is  hard  to  keep  the  remedies  on,  and  you  mud  put 
no  ligature  on  that  part,  but  take  a thick  piece  of 
linen  cloth,  and  cut  it  about  a foot  fquare,  that  it 
may  go  between  the  ears,  and  extend  along  the 
mane.  The  cloth  mull  be  four  or  five  times  dou- 
ble, and  faftened  under  with  narrow  tape,  in  or- 
der to  keep  on  the  remedies. 

Thefe  accidents  may  be  occafioned  by  a blow 
on  the  head,  from  a brutal  driver,  when  a horfe 
hefitates  at  palling  any  place.  It  is  needlefs  to 
multiply  remedies  that  are  proper  for  fuch 
wounds,  becaufe  they  who  have  drefled  one  may 
ffiefs  others. 

Of  a Jhoulder-flip  or  Jhoulder-wrentJi. 

It  is  common,  for  want  of  knowledge,  to  con- 
found the  di folders  of  a horfe ’s  fhoulder,  and  only 
to  fay  of  each,  that  it  is  a wrench,  or  a flip  ; but 
}t  is  proper  to  know  that  a horfe  may  lame  his 
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fhoulder  different  ways,  and  without  ever  flraining 
himfelf  in  the  lead  • this  didindtion  ought  to  be 
judicioufly  made,  to  prevent  any  midakes  that 
may  enfue. 

A horfe  may  be  lamed,  in  the  fird  place,  by  hav- 
ing been  ill  faddled,  that  is,  by  having  the  faddle 
put  too  forward,  and  rode  on  by  a heavy  man, 
who  neither  knows  how  to  place  himfelf,  nor  to 
adjud  his  dirrups  ; if  one  dirrup  is  longer  than  the 
other,  the  man  confequently  bears  more  on  one 
fide  than  the  other,  and  the  faddle-bow  preffirig 
mod  again d one  fhoulder,  mud  of  courfe  bruife  it 
in  a long  day’s  journey,  confequently  the  horfe 
may  be  lamed  without  making  one  falfe  dep  ; in 
this  cafe  you  apply  to  a farrier,  who  tells  you  the 
horfe  has  dipped  his  dioulder,  and  that  his  cafe 
requires  great  care  and  pains ; he  is  paid  as  a fkil- 
ful  man,  though,  perhaps,  all  the  while,  he  is  a 
mere  blockhead,  and  the  horfe  renews  his  malady 
for  want  only  of  mending  the  faddle.  You  put 
him  in  the  hands  of  another  equally  as  ignorant, 
who  treats  him  in  the  fame  manner,  and  leaves 
the  faddle  jud  as  it  was.  After  the  poor  bead 
has  remained  for  fome  time  in  the  dable,  a frelh 
rider  mounts  him,  and  changes  the  faddle,  perhaps 
by  hazard,  or  makes  the  dirrups  even,  and  rides 
him  without  ever  laming  him ; this  is  evident 
enough  that  the  faddle,  in  fuch  cafes,  ought  to  be 
infpeded,  and  made  to  fit  the  horfe  properly. 
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A horfe  may  lame  his  fhoulder  by  coming  hafti- 
Iv  out  of  a liable,  and  running  it  againfl  the  door 
or  the  poll,  or  by  a kick  from  another  horfe.-. 
Your  farrier  then  cures  him  by  the  help  of  oint- 
ments, and  in  the  eyes  of  ignorant  people,  goes 
for  a fkilful  doctor. 

A horfe  that  has,  in  reality,  an  extenfion  by  a 
ft  rain  within  the  fhoulder,  between  that  and  the 
ribs  (having  no  joint  there  that  holds  thofe 
parts  together,  as  the  haunch  is  faftened  to  the 
body,  nor  any  other  ligament  but  fibres  and  ten- 
dons) fuch  a horfe,  who  has  this  misfortune, 
is  not  to  be  cured  by  remedies  applied  without 
the  fkin.  For  how  fhould  their  ointments  pene-, 
trate  through  the  fhoulder-blade,  a folid  bone,  to 
cure  the  diforder  underneath  it  ? This  can  be 
done  no  other  way  than  by  manual  operation,  as 
fliall  be  fhewn  in  the  article  of  true  fhoulder-flips. 

There  is  another  fort  of  caufe  that  may  make  a 
horfe  lame  in  the  fhoulder,  without  his  having 
ever  drained  himfelf,  or  received  any  accident. 
He  limps  now  on  one  fide,  now  on  the  other,  and 
fometimes  on  both,  not  being  able  to  Hand  up- 
right. This  cafe  is  the  moft  difficult  of  all  to 
cure,  as  it  proceeds  from  nature  ; the  horfe  hav- 
ing been  got  by  a Turkifh  or  an  Arabian  fire, 
whofe  fhoulders  were  extremely  flat  and  narrow, 
and  clofe  as  it  were  together;  fome  perlons  never 
obferve  this,  and  are  latisfi'ed  when  they  go  to  a 
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ftallion,  if  he  looks  well,  whether  he  be  either  a. 
'lurk  or  an  Arabian,  Now  to  come  at  the  know-i 
ledge  of  this  defe61,  when  you  fee  a horfe  whofe 
fhoulders  are  clofe  together  and  quite  flat,  inftead 
of  being  flelhy,  there  is  little  good  to  be  expe&ed 
from  him  ; fuch  fhoulders  make  a fort  of  dimi- 
quarter  circle,  from  the  bottom  to  the  withers. 

Almoft  all  the  farriers  are  miftaken  when  they 
apply  rowels  in  this  cafe,  as  they  make  the  fhoulder 
leaner  and  leaner,  and  render  the  horfe  ufelefs,  and 
perhaps  in  a fhort  time  kill  him  ; whereas  they 
fhould  endeavour  to  nourifli  the  part,  which  is 
what  it  wants. 

A courfe  of  remedies  follow,  in  proper  order, 
for  the  feveral  accidents  in  the  fhoulder  that  have 
been  here  enumerated  : 

For  a horfe  that  has  been  lamed  in  the  fhoulder  by  the 

faddle. 

If  you  are  in  a place  where  drugs  can  be  eafily 
got,  take  fpirit  of  turpentine  and  brandy,  an  equal 
quantity  of  each  ; beat  them  up  together,  and  rub 
all  the  part  that  has  been  hurt  by  the  faddle  ; put 
your  faddle  farther  backward  when  you  ride  him 
again,  which  may  be  the  next  day,  or  the  day  af- 
ter. If  you  have  no  fpirit  of  turpentine  take  fope 
and  brandy,  and  rub  againft  the  hair  till  you  make 
a lather  ; repeat  this  three  or  four  times  following, 
as  faff  as  it  dries  in,  and  thus  you  may  cure  your 
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horfe  while  you  proceed  on  your  journey i For 
want  of  fope,  you  may  ufe  roch-alum  ; and  for 
want  of  brandy,  urine.  But  if  you  can  get  fpirit 
of  turpentine,  the  whites  of  eggs,  brandy,  and 
urine,  the  bell  way  is  to  make  a compofition  of 
them  all,  as  direfled  forhorfes  hurt  on  the  withers, 
and  rub  the  horfe  with  it  four  or  five  times,  which 
will  effeft  a cure ; you  may  ufe  the  fame  reme- 
dies in  other  places  above  mentioned  j but  if  the 
inflammation  be  great,  the  diforder  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  one  Ihoulder  appears  thicker  than 
the  other,  you  may  introduce  a roWel,  which 
Ihould  be  made  with  tow,  dipped  in  warm  oiiite 
ment  of  bafilicon  ; keep  it  in  a fortnight,  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  rub  the  Ihoulder  with  the  follow- 
ing ointment ; 

Take  ointments  of  marlh-malloWs,  poplar-buds^ 
rofes,  oil  of  bays,  and  honey,  of  each  two  ounces  j 
melt  them  together,  and  ftir  the  compofition  till 
it  is  cold  ; then  ufe  it  once  every  day,  and  make 
more  if  this  be  not  found  fufficient*  The  rowel 
will  draw  the  bruife  the  horfe  has  received  to  a 
fuppuration,  and  the  ointment  will  nourifh  the 
Ikjn  and  keep  it  from  fhrivelling. 

It  is  not  proper  a horfe  fhould  do  any  Work 
while  he  is  under  this  courfej  but  even  if  one  is 
in  the  army,  or  upon  the  road,  we  may  eXpeft  a 
cure  from  purfuing  it  clofely,  though  not  fo  foon 
as  by  giving  him  reft, 
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A remedy  for  the  cooling  or  chilling  of  the  fioulders. 

In  this  diforder  a horfe  cannot  fupport  himfclf 
befoie,  and  has  very  little  motion  in  his  fhoulders, 
as  if  they  were  ri vetted  or  bound  together.  Some 
perfons,  for  want  of  knowledge,  take  this  to  be  a 
foundering,  whereas  foundering  hinders  the  mo- 
tion of  the  legs,  and  a cooling  or  chilling  of  the 
Ihoulder,  affe&s  the  fhoulder  only.  This  diftinc- 
tion  being  made,  you  may  treat  your  horfe  in  the 
following  manner  : 

Firft,  make  him  fwim,  as  the  farriers  call  it,  on 
dry  .ground  ; that  is,  tie  up  one  of  his  fore-legs, 
bent  at  the  knee,  with  a broad  leather  flrap,  then 
walk  and  trot  him  upon  three  legs,  till  his  one  leg 
before  can  no  longer  fupport  him  ; exercife  him 
in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  other  leg,  and  af- 
terwards bleed  him  in  the  plate-vein,  and  rub  his 
fhoulders  well  with  the  blood,  and  over  that  with 
fpirit  of  turpentine,  oil  of  fpike,  oil  of  petre,  and 
brandy,  mixed  together  in  equal  quantities  ; 
fprinkle  rye-flour  over  all,  in  order  to  make  a fort 
of  crufl  upon  the  two  fhoulders,  which  fhould  be 
refrefhed  once  a day,  for  feven  or  eight  days  run- 
ning, with  oil  of  bays ; and  afterwards  with  an  un- 
guent made  of  the  ointments  of  marfh-mallows, 
poplar-buds,  and  roles,  mixed  up  with  honey,  an 
equal  quantity  of  each  ingredient.  You  may 
continue  to  rub  the  fhoulders  of  the  horfe  with 
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this  compofition,  once  every  day,  for  three  weeks 
or  a month,  in  which  time  it  will  comfort  him 
greatly;  leave  him  afterwards  five  or  fix  weeks  in 
the  liable  without  llirring  out. 

As  the  humours  may  poffibly  defcend  into  his 
feet,  you  ought  to  have  his  two  fore-feet  unihod, 
and  pared  well,  before  you  begin  the  cure  ; then 
let  his  Ihoes  be  put  on  again,  and  from  time  to 
time  Huff  the  hollows  of  them  with  cow-dung 
fried  in  hogs-Iard,  and  after  mixed  with  vinegar. 
By  means  of  this  remedy,  you  may  prevent  any 
fuch  accident  in  his  feet;  if  you  fub  his  hoofs  to- 
wards the  crown  with  oil  of  bays,  fo  much  the 
better.  If  all  thefe  remedies  are  found  infuffi- 
cient,  it  is  to  no  pnrpofe  to  look  after  others. 

A remedy  for  what  is  commonly  called  the  Jhoulder-flip. 

Before  you  undertake  any  thing  about  the 
Ihoulder,  firlt  have  the  horfe  unihod,  and  his  feet 
pared,  and  Ihoe  him  again  as  even  as  poflible  ; 
then  make  him  fwim  on  dry  ground,  as  direfled 
in  the  foregoing  cafe  ; excepting  that  you  mull  do 
it  here  with  one  leg  only,  and  that  you  mull  keep 
the  lame  one  to  the  ground  ; whip  him  on  upon 
a trot  till  he  fweats,  and  then  throw  him  down, 
and  drive  two  Hakes  into  the  ground  to  fupport 
him,  one  againft  the  hollow  behind  his  Ihoulder, 
and  the  other  between  the  belly  and  the  thigh, 
penning  him  up  that  he  cannot  Itir ; take  a long 
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cord  with  a fhackle  to  it,  and  fallen  it  to  his 
foot,  at  the  joint  between  the  footlock  and  the 
hoof,  and  tie  the  other  end  to  the  wheel  of  fome 
carriage,  fixed  according  to  the  diredtion  for  a horfe 
that  has  impoftumatcd  withers,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend his  leg  in  a right  line  ; you  muft  then  make 
an  inciiion  in  the  fkin,  between  his  trunk  and  his 
fhouider,  as  diredled  in  the  fame  article,  and  in- 
troduce your  iron  in  three  places,  one  in  the  mid- 
dle to  afcend  almofl  to  the  top,  and  the  two  others 
on  the  fides  of  it,  making  with  it  a fort  of  fork  with 
three  prongs.  Thele  openings  being  made,  you 
muft  have  candles  call  in  flat  iroyi  moulds  for  that 
purpofe,  and  compofed  in  the  following  man- 
ner ; 

Get  a flaxen  wick  of  three  threads,  that  may 
lie  flat  by  each  other,  and  having  put  it  into  the 
mould,  take  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine,  an 
ounce  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
bays,  an  ounce  of  ointment  of  marfh-mallows,  two 
ounces  of  mutton  fuet,  and  half  a pound  of  yellow 
wax;  melt  the  whole,  add  half  ap  ounce  of  ver*- 
degris  in  powder,  and  having  mixed  it  well  in,  fill 
your  moulds;  when  your  candle  is  cold,  in  order 
{o  loofen  and  take  it  out,  pals  the  mould  over  a 
wifp  of  burning  ftraw,  or  fome  other  flame,  and 
then  putting  the  candle  in  again,  introduce  the 
mould  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  middle  hole,  by 
which  you  muft  begin.  Your  mould  muft  be  very 
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fimooth  and  even,  and  you  fhould  take  a flat 
piece  of  wood,  of  the  form  and  fize  of  the  candle, 
•which  you  muff  introduce  in  its  place,  as  you 
draw  out  of  the  mould,  in  order  to  leave  the 
candle  behind.  Fill  up  the  two  other  holes  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  then,  with  a large  needle  and  a 
coblers-end,  flitch  the  flein  together  in  the  middle, 
to  keep  all  in  ; then  let  your  horfe  rife,  and  put 
him  in  the  liable,  where  a place  mull  be  prepared 
with  planks  for  him  to  Hand  upon,  fo  even  and 
fmooth  that  one  leg  cannot  be  higher  than  the 
other.  This  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  fome 
farriers,  who  put  a high  Ihoe  upon  the  well  foot, 
which  often  makes  the  legs  uneven,  by  i offering 
the  other  fhoulder  to  defeend,  andfo  lames  a horfe 
for  his  whole  life  after.  When  your  horfe  is  in. 
the  liable,  take  a large  towel,  and  tie  his  two  feet 
as  clofe  as  pollible,  as  if  he  was  fettered.  Bind 
him  in  the  fame  manner  at  his  knees,  fo  that  he 
cannot  bend  them.  You  mull  renew  the  candles 
every  day,  and  every  day  diminilh  their  lengthy  . 
till  the  holes  are  quite  filled  up. 

It  is  neceflary  alfo,  to  fallen  your  horfe  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  he  may  not  lie  down  for  forty  or 
fifty  days.  This  is  done  by  four  reins,  or  thongs* 
tied  two  to  the  rack,  and  two  to  the  manger, 
leaving  him  barely  room  to  eat  his  bran,  for  corn 
he  mull  abfolutely  have  none,  during  the  whole 
cure.  As  the’  ligatures  may  occafion  the  horfes 
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legs  to  fwell,  it  is  proper  to  rub  them  every  day 
with  leys  of  wine.  At  the  end  of  forty  or  fifty 
days  take  off  the  bandages,  as  well  as  the  two 
reins  that  were  tied  to  the  rack,  and  litter  him  well. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  fome  days  longer  before  he  lies 
down,  but  he  will  do  it  at  lalt,  and  the  fwellingof 
his  legs  will  diffipate.  You  mult  not  take  him 
out  of  the  liable,  however,  for  eight  or  ten  days 
after  this,  and  then  you  may  give  him  a gentle 
airing,  taking  great  care  not  to  turn  him  on  the 
fide  where  his  dilorder  lies ; this  fhould  be  ob- 
ferved  a long  while,  and  if  ever  there  be  an  abfo- 
lute  occafion  to  turn,  in  that  cafe,  take  as  large  a 
circle  for  it  as  you  can. 

Though  a horfe  may  be  able  to  work  gently  in 
a month  after  he  comes  to  lie  upon  his  litter,  yet 
he  ought  not  to  be  put  to  it  for  five  or  fix  months; 
we  advife  no  perfon,  therefore,  to  perform  this 
operation  except  to  a horfe  of  great  value,  unlefs 
he  does  it  by  way  of  experiment,  becaufe  it  will 
coll,  him  much  labour  and  money.  To  nourifh 
the  afFefled  parts  during  this  cure,  make  ufe  of 
the  ointments  that  are  prefcribed  in  the  article  of 
Withered  Shoulders,  rubbing  in  fome  qf  them 
once  every  day.  We  do  not  advife  any  to  under- 
take the  operation  here  mentioned,  becaufe  it  is 
uncertain,  barbarous,  and  llupid ; we  only  ad- 
vance the  copy  of  the  pra&ice  of  an  Italian  farrier, 
who  invented  this  manner  of  treating  what  he 
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calls  a flip  in  the  Jhoulder , and  the  different  expe- 
riments, he  fays,  have  been  made  with  fuccels,  but 
we  doubt  its  being  the  bell  that  ever  was  in- 
vented. Many  of  thefe  experiments  were  alfo 
made  in  his  mod  Chriftian  majefty’s  ftud,  of  which 
he  mentions  having  been  forty  years  an  infpeflor; 
we  hope  his  mod  Chriftian  majedy,  and  every 
other  monarch,  has,  at  this  time,  more  humane  as 
well  as  more  fkilful  farriers. 

Of  the  fponge. 

This  diftemper  is  not  fo  dangerous  as  difagree- 
able  to  the  fight,  becaufe  it  never  makes  a horfe 
lame.  It  proceeds  from  his  bending  back  his 
fore-feet  when  he  lies  down,  fo  that  the  points  of 
the  fhoes,  or  thefroft  nails,  when  he  has  any,prefs 
agaihd  the  pit  of  the  dioulder,  juft  where  the 
hand  is  applied  to  feel  if  he  has  a fever.  This, 
in  the  fequel,  caufes  a great  fwelling,  a mafs  of 
foul  flefli  arifes,  and  a large  blifter  full  of  red  hu- 
mour. 

If  our  grooms  and  hoftlers  were  not  fo  idle,  it 
would  be  eafy  to  get  rid  of  this  diforder,  and  quite 
difpel  it  at  its  firft  appearance,  by  only  fponging 
the  part  with  well  or  fountain-water,  the  coldeft 
they  cou'd  get,  ufing  a pail-full  of  it  at  a time,  five 
or  fix  times  a day;  in  two  or  three  days,  at  mod, 
ail  the  fwelling  will  thus  diflipate;  but  if  it  be 
ncgle&ed  till  the  bladder  of  bloody  fanies  is  formed, 

though. 
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though  it  does  not  lame  the  horfe.it  will  be  a long 
while  in  curing,  in  fpite  of  all  the  remedies  and 
operations  you  can  have  recourfe  to  ; when  the 
fwelling  does  not  give  way  to  the  cold  water,  pre- 
pare  the  following  ointment  : 

Take  cantharides,  black-hellebore,  and  euphor- 
bium,  of  each  two  ounces  j powder  them  all,  and 
make  an  ointment  with  oil  of  bays  and  Venice*  tur- 
pentine, an  equal  quantity  of  each ; let  it  be  made 
without  warming,  then  /have  off  all  the  hair  from 
the  fwelled  part,  and  put  on  a large  plafter  of  the 
ointment,  making  it  fall  with  ligatures  brought 
between  his  legs,  and  over  his  withers ; renew  this 
plafter  once  every  day,  five  or  fix  days  running, 
which  will  draw  out  all  the  noxious  humour  and 
diflipate  the  fwelling.  It  muft  not  be  thought 
ftrange  if  you  find  the  Ikin  fall  off  as  well  as  the 
hair,  becaufe  they  will  both  come  again,  more 
beautiful  than  before. 

If  the  horfe  takes  again  to  his  old  method  of 
lying  down,  and  another  fwelling  appears,  run  ar 
hot  iron  into  it,  at  the  bottom,  to  let  out  all  the 
water,  and  then  drefs  it  as  you  would  another 
wound.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pain  he  may- 
feel  in  this  operation,  will  make  him  leave  this  ha- 
bit and  take  to  lie  on  his  fhoes. 
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Stiff  Legs. 

There  are  fome  horfes,  who*  through  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  diftemper,  or  fome  fatigue,  become 
fo  ftiff  in  their  fore-legs,  that  they  can  lcarce  bend 
their  knees,  which  makes  them  Humble*  and  fome- 
times  fall,  when  they  are  ever  fo  little  hurried* 
though  even  on  a walk.  When  this  is  the  cafe* 
you  mull  endeavour  to  fortify  the  nerves  of  the 
legs  and  joints,  by  fomentation  of  marlh-mallow- 
roots,  leys  of  wine,  or  any  other  medicines  proper 
to  fupple  and  ftrengthen  thofe  parts  ; there  are 
fome  good  recipes  for  it  in  this  book  $ but  if  in 
fpite  of  all  the  good  remedies  you  can  ufe,  the 
legs  continue  ftiff,  you  muft  make  the  fol- 
lowing operation  under  the  fhoulders,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  under  the  breaft*  be- 
tween them  and  the  knees,  as  is  pointed  out  in 
the  explanation  of  the  figures  j you  feem  to  feel  a 
nerve  very  hard  and  ftiff,  which,  in  reality,  is  only 
a tendon  * it  lies  juft  under  the  vein  that  we 
open  for  diforders  in  the  fhoulders*  which  may  be 
juftly  called  the  bow-vein  ; here  you  are  to  make 
an  incifion  with  a razor  or  proper  knife,  defend- 
ing along  the  tendon,  and  opening  the  Ikin  about 
two  inches ; you  will  find  this  tendon  feparated* 
as  it  were,  from  the  Ikin  and  the  flelh,  as  if  it  was 
a nerve,  which  makes  many  call  the  operation  cut- 
ting the  nerves  of  the  fore-legs.  Having  made  this  ‘ 
15  4 C opening 
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opening  with  a flag’s  horn,  or  any  fuch-like  infl.ru- 
ment,  which  is  crooked  and  pointed;  you  mufl 
get  under  the  tendon,  in  order  to  draw  it  without 
the  Ikin  ; you  mufl  cut  this  in  two,  and  the  ends 
will  draw  in,  the  one  upward,  and  the  other  down- 
ward; this  being  done  in  both  legs,  fill  up  the 
wounds  with  falt-butter,  putting  about  three 
ounces  of  fait  to  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  mix- 
ing them  well ; you  mufl  continue  to  drels  it  with 
nothing  but  this  till  a cure  is  elfe6led. 

As  foon  as  the  operation  is  performed,  you  mufl 
air  him  at  lead  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  put 
him  again  in  the  flable,  filling  the  wounds  with 
falt-butter  ; take  him  out  every  morning  and 
evening,  and  pace  and  trot  him,  observing  flill 
to  drels  his  wounds  according  to  thofe  dire£lions 
when  you  put  him  up,  and  keeping  juft  the  fame 
courfe  till  he  is  well.  W e would  not  advilc  you  even 
to  lead  your  horfe  upon  any  pavement,  but  only 
on  plain  ground ; once  every  fortnight  you  may 
gradually  fhorten  the  corners  of  his  fhoes;this  will 
in  time  make  his  legs  as  free  as  before  ; though, 
in  fa 61,  he  will  not  have  fo  much  flrength  in  them 
'as  another  horfe  who  never  had  this  misfortune  ; 
he  may  be  of  ttfe  a long  while  if  he  has  youth  on  his 
fide.  \ 


Of 
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Of  an  ox-kneed  horfe. 

It  is  almoft  fuperfluous  to  fpeak  of  this  defeff, 
becaufe  it  proceeds  from  nature,  and  can  never  be 
cured;  we  fhall  only  point  out  what  fuch  horfes 
are  good  for. 

When  you  fee  a horfe  whofe  two  knees  bend  in 
towards  each  other,  and  his  feet  go  wide  alunder, 
we  call  him  ox-kneed , becaufe  oxen  and  cows  have 
their  knees  made  in  the  fame  manner. 

Thele  horfes  are  by  no  means  proper  to  ride; 
they  are  fit  for  nothing  but  the  cart  or  the  plough  ; 
in  work  of  this  kind,  they  walk  only,  and  are  boren 
up  in  the  fhoulder  by  their  collars  and  harnefs, 
which  makes  them  all  able  to  do  fome  fervice. 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  fplents. 

Solleyfell  fays,  there  is  one  of  the  three  forts  of 
fplents  that  ought  not  to  hinder  a man  from  buy- 
ing a good  horfe;  we  mean  the  fimple  fplent,  which 
appears  within  the  leg  under  the  knee,  remote 
from  the  great  nerve,  and  the  joint  of  the  knee; 
here  it  gives  no  pain,  is  only  difagreeable  to  the 
fights  and  goes  away  in  time  of  itfelf,  which  makes 
it  ufelefs  to  have  recourfe  to  remedies.  We  fhall 
only  give  fome  for  the  two  other  kinds,  which  may 
incommode  and  lame  a horfe. 

4 C 2 
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All  the  three  forts  are  known  by  the  fame  rule ; 
for  whenever  you  fee  a tumour  upon  the  flat  of  the 
leg,  whether  within  or  without,  if  it  be  under 
Jaree,  and  appears  hard  to  the  touch,  it  is  a 
fplent ; and  when  it  is  fituated  as  above  defcribed, 
it  fignifies  nothing ; but  when  it  comes  upon  the 
joint  of  the  knee  without  any  interval,  it  lofes  the 
name  of  a fplent,  and  may  be  called  a fufee. 
It  then  makes  the  leg  of  the  horfe  fliff,  and  hinders 
him  from  bending  his  knee,  confequently  it 
obliges  him  to  ftumble,  and  even  fall,  and  after 
a little  violent  exercife  makes  him  lame.  Reft 
alone  cures  the  lamenefs,  but  it  will  not  cure  the 
fufee. 

The  third  kind  of  fplent,  whether  within  or 
without,  is  when  you  feel  it  between  the  nerve 
and  the  bone,  and  fometimes  even  at  the  end  of 
the  nerve.  This  is  called  a nervous  fplent,  and 
is  the  worft  of  all  the  other  kinds,  as  the  horfe 
is  never  here  fo  firm  footed,  but  he  limps  at 
every  degree  of  labour.  The  French  rejeft  every 
fiorfe  that  ha§  a fplent,  very  often  without  know- 
ing how  to  diftinguilh  them,  and  one  that  has  only 
a fimple  fplent,  is  as  bad  in  their  eyes  as  one  that 
has  the  other  fort  ; but  a fimple  fplent  always 
goes  away  of  itfelf,  by  the  time  a horfe  is  eight  or 
nine  years  old. 


A rc~> 
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A remedy  for  fplents. 

Take  a flick  (hafle,  if  you  can,  though  the  dif- 
ference perhaps  is  only  fancy)  of  about  two  fingers 
thicknefs,  and  beat  and  rub  the  fplent  with  it 
gently,  in  order  to  foften  it  by  degrees.  Con- 
tinue this  courfe  till  the  fkin  feels  as  if  it  were , 
detached  from  the  callofity ; then,  with  the  point 
of  a lancet  or  fleam,  prick  it  in  feveral  places,  in 
order  to  let  out  the  corrupted  blood.  This  done, 
take  a large  floppleof  tow,  dipped  in  fpirit  of  tur- 
pentine, and  over  it  put  a linen  cloth,  five  or  fix 
times  double  ; and  over  this,  a piece  of  pig’s  or 
ox’s  bladder,  and  bind  it  with  a linen  fwathe. 
Let  the  fwathe  be  about  the  fame  breadth  with 
what  is  ufed  for  a man’s  leg,  but  longer,  that  it 
may  the  better  keep  on  the  dreffing ; leave  it 
there  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  renew  the 
dreffing  a fecond  and  third  time.  To  what  pur- 
pofe,  will  fome  fay,  is  all  this  great  wrap  ? Is  not  a 
cord,  or  a common  bandage,  as  well  ? What  good 
can  the  pig’s  or  ox’s  bladder  do  ? We  will  inform 

» 

you,  the  piece  of  bladder  hinders  the  fpirits  from 
evaporating,  and  the  linen  pledget  keeps  the 
dreffing  on  clofe,  without  hurting  the  nerveA 
which  would  be  the  cafe  if  you  were  to  ufe  a 
cord  ; the  remedy  would  be  worfe  than  the 

difeafe. 
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Of  fplents  t or  Jufees. 

We  here  inform  the  reader,  that  fplents 
and  fufees  are  callohties  made  by  a humour  in  the 
legs  of  a horfe,  according  to  the  defcription  before 
given.  Thefe  two  excrefcences  have  the  fame 
caufe,  and  yet  are  widely  different;  for  fplents  no 
way  incommode  the  horfe,  unlefs  they  come  too 
near  the  nerves,  as  before  mentioned  ; but  fufees, 
op  the  contrary,  often  lame  him,  being  of  a great 
length,  and  growing  to  tire  bone  which  goes  to  the 
joint  of  the  knee,  and  as  it  were  riveting  it.  A 
horfe  that  has  them,  therefore,  may  be  called 
locl-kneci,  and  has,  in  effett,  his  legs  fo  ftifF 
that  he  limps,  and  his  knees  cannot  bend  without 
violence.  When  a knee  is  once  affected  in  this 
manner,  it  is  very  difficult  to  cure  ; at  lead  unlefs 
you  fire  it,  to  prevent  the  fufeefrom  going  higher, 
and  entirely  depriving  the  knee  of  motion.  As 
it  is  an  affair  of  great  concern,  you  ought  not  tp 
negle6i  the  operation  of  the  fire  whenever  the 
fufee  begins  to  reach  the  joint. 

Another. 

In  the  fir  ft  place  ftiave  off  the  bah;  very  clofe* 
efpecially  juft  where  tfie  hardnefs  is,  then  beat 
and  rub  it  eafily  with  your  flick,  for  if  you  do  ft 
too  roughly,  it  will  caufe  an,  inflammation.  The 
delicacy  of  the  hand,  therefore,  is  here  the.  chief 
thing.  When  the  humour  is  (Efficiently  foftened, 

prick  it  all  over  with  the  point  of  a langcf  tjP  let 

out 
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out  the  corrupted  blood  ; then  make  an  ointment 
of  euphorbium,  flowers  of  brimftone,  cantharides, 
and  black-hellebore,  a drachm  of  each  ; powder 
the  whole,  incorporate  it  with  oil  of  bays,  and 
make  a liquid  ointment,  which  apply  to  the  (Veil- 
ing, (pread  on  tow,  faftening  it  on  with  a bandage, 
that  it  may  keep  there  twenty-four  hours. 

Take  great  care  that  the  horle  may  not  come 
at  it  with  his  teeth  ; when  the  twenty-four  hours 
are  expired,  take  off  the  drefling,  and  wafh  the 
wound  with  frefli  water,  continuing  thus  till  it  is 
well. 

Another  for  the  fame  purpoje. 

The  hair  being  entirely  fhaved  off  the  tumour, 
and  the  tumour  foflened  by  rubbing  it  with  your 
piece  of  wood,  and  pricked  with  a lancet,  as  above 
deferibed. 

Take  a piece  of  rind  of  bacon,  with  a good  deal 
of  fat  on  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  part  ; then  prefs 
a hot  iron  againft  the  rind,  which  will  make  the 
fat  melt,  and  afterwards'  apply  butter  and  black 
pitch,  melted  together  in  an  iron  ladle  ; continue 
to  ufe  the  latter  once  a day  for  a fortnight,  in 
which  time  the  (lough  will  fall  off,  and  then  vou 
may  drefs  the  wound  with  any  digeffive- 

Another. 

Shave  off  the  hair,  and  do  as  before  to  fofren 
the  fplent  ; then  take  live  or  fix  bits  of  tile,  each 

about 
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about  the  bignefs  of  the  fplent,  and  make  them  red 
hot ; have  ready  an  earthen  pot,  with  wine-vine- 
gar, and  a ftrong  piece  of  linen  rag ; put  one  of 
the  bits  of  the  tile  into  the  vinegar,  and  immedi- 
ately take  it  out  in  the  rag,  and  apply  it  to  the 
fplent,  holding  it  there  till  cold  ; ufe  a fecond 
piece  of  tile  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fo  on,  till 
you  find  the  adjacent  hairs  come  eafily  off  in  your 
hand.  Then  apply  the  following  cauftic,  which 
fhould  extend  no  farther  than  the  humour  itfelf, 
and  be  left  there,  bound  on,  twenty-four  hours : 

A cavjlic. 

Take  a clove  of  garlic,  the  fame  weight  of  com- 
mon fait,  of  pepper,  and  of  black-hellebore,  pound 
the  whole  together,  and  with  almoft  an  equal 
quantity  of  oil  of  bays,  make  an  ointment,  which 
apply  to  the  fplent  or  fufee,  and  bind  it  on,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  horfe  may  not  get  at  it  with  his 
teeth.  When  the  Hough  or  efchar  is  come  off, 
take  care  to  wafh  the  wound  night  and  morning 
with  warm  wine,  and  a little  fugar  melted  in  it, 
till  it  is  quite  well. 

Another  remedy. 

After  having  treated  the  fwelling  according  to 
the  former  diredtion,  to  prepare  it  for  the  medi- 
cine take  roots  of  wild  turneps  or  rape,  cut  them 
into  dices  as  thick  as  your  finger,  and  put  a good 

n*any  of  thefe  dices  into  wine- vinegar,  and  give 

them 
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them  a gentle  boil,  add  a handful  of  fait,  and  let 
the  compofition  (land  over  the  fire  while  you  take 
the  flices  out  one  by  one,  and  apply  them  as  hot 
as  you  can  to  the  fplent  or  fufee,  till  you  perceive 
it  come  off,  aS  in  the  foregoing  recipe,  then 
apply  the  ointment  of  pepper,  fait,  garlic,  black- 
hellebore,  and  oil  of  bays,  as  before  preferibed, 
and  leave  it  on  t\Venty-four  hours  j fupple  the 
efehar  well  afterwards  with  greafy  things,  and  it 
will  fall  off  and  the  hair  come  again. 

4 

1 / 

Another. 

t » -7 

After  the  preparatory  treatment,  take  the  finefl 
head  of  garlic  you  can  get,  boil  it  in  olive  oil,  and 
apply  it  as  hot  as  you  poffibly  can  upon  the  tu- 
mour bind  it  on  and  leave  it  twenty-four  hours, 
and  afterwards  add  eVery  day  oil  of  bays,  till  the 
fplent  difappears,  which  it  certainly  will; 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  ofets. 

Oflets  are  of  the  fanie  nature  as  fplents?  which 
is  the  caufe  of  fome  farriers  miftaking  them  for 
the  fame  thing?  there  is  this  difference?  however, 
between  them?  that  fplerits  come  near  the  knees, 
and  oilets  near  the  feetlocks  ? their  feat  is  indif- 
ferently within  or  without  the  leg. 

4 D the 
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The  firft  is  the  fxmple  oflet,  which  does 
grow  near  the  joint  of  the  footlock  or  the  nerve  ; 
this  need  not  hinder  any  one  from  buying  a horfe, 
becaufe  it  puts  him  to  no  inconvenience,  and  is 
only  ch (agreeable  to  the  light ; belides,  it  very  of- 
ten goes  away  of  itfelf,  without  any  remedy. 

The  fecond  is  that  which  defcends  into  thefoot- 
lock,and  hinders  the  motion  of  that  joint.  This 
occafions  a horfe  to  Humble  and  fall,  and,  with 
a very  little  work,  to  become  lame. 

The  third  has  its  leat  between  the  bone  and  the 
nerve,  and  fometimes  upon  the  nerve ; it  fo  much 
incommodes  a horfe,  that  he  cannot  Hand  firm, 
but  limps  on  every  little  occafion.  This  diftinc- 
tion  is  much  like  that  between  the  three  forts  of 
fplents,  and  as  the  fame  remedies  will  cure  them 
both,  we  fhall  fet  down  no  other. 

Windgalls  oj  the  three  kinds. 

Before  you  undertake  the  cure  of  any  diftemper, 
accident,  or  infirmity,  that  may  happen  to  a horfe, 
you  ought  thoroughly  to  know  the  nature  of  it. 
It  is  julf  the  fame  with  farriers  as  with  phyficians 
and  furgeons  ; thofe  who  fucceed  without  know- 
ing what  they  are  about,  muff  afcribe  that  fuccefs 
to  mere  chance,  which  might  as  well  have  run 
againft  them. 

Windgalls,  which  we  are  now  about  to  fpeak  of, 
appear  to  the  eye  much  like  ollets,  but  are  not, 

however. 
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however,  juft  in  the  fame  places,  nor  do  they  feel 
like  them,  for  whereas  oflets  arc  hard,  but  wind- 
g alls  give  way  to  the  touch. 

Some  horfes  are  more  liable  to  th,efe  than  others, 

!and  that,  for  feveral  reafons  ; fome  becaufe  they 
proceed  from  old  woren-out  hi  es  ; and  others,  be- 
caufe they  were  worked  too  young  ; among  your 
delicate  foreign  horfes,  as  Barbs,  Spanifh,  Ara- 
bian, or  Italian,  when  they  are  worked  young,  you 
will  fee  ninety  in  an  hundred  loaded  with  wind- 
galls,  from  the  age  of  five  or  fix  years.  But  in 
the  countries  where  thefe  come  from,  they  feldom, 

without  the  utmofl  necefhty,  ride  their  horfes 
till  they  are  five  or  fix  years  of  age,  efpecially  in 

fluds  of  reputation.  Englifh  horfes  are  veryfub- 
je£l  to  windgalls,  becaufe  they  are  all  worked  too 
foon  ; and  fcmetimes,  becaufe  they  are  defcended 
from  old  decayed  flallions. 

The  befl  race  in  England  conies  from  Barba- 
rian and  Arabian  horfes,  and  thefe  are  certainly 
the  fined  creatures  in  the  world  for  the  faddle  ; if 
they  are  not  fpoiled  when  young. 

A fwiple  windgall. 

A windgall  is  a little  tumour  between  the 
fkin  and  the  flefh,  round  the  feetlocks  ; when 
it  appears  at  a good  diftance  from  the  large 
nerve,  it  does  not  lame  the  horfe,  and  if  he  has 
but  age  on  his  fide,  that  is  if  under  ten  years  old 

4 ^2  at 
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at  moft,  he  will  be  as  ufeful  as  before,  provided 
the  work  you  put  him  to  be  not  of  the  moft  labori- 
ous kind.  However,  a horfe  is  much  better  with- 
out than  with  even  this  fort,  which  is  called  a 
fimple  wmdgall ; it  confifts  of  thm  fkins,  full  of  red 
liquid,  and  loft  to  the  touch.  The  remedies  will 

* *•  *'  • i 

come  under  the  defpnption  of  the  third  fort. 

Nervous  windgalls. 

Nervous  windgalls  anfwer  the  fame  defcription. 
Only  as  the  fimple  ones  come  upon  the  feetlocks, 
or  a little  above  them  on  the  leg-bone,  in  the  very 
place  of  oflets,  nervous  ones  come  behind  the 
feetlocks,  upon  the  great  nerve,  which  makes  them 
of  worfe  confequence,  for  they  never  fail  to  lame 
a horfe  after  much  fatigue. 

Thefe  windgalls  may  happen  upon  ariy  of  the 
legs,  but  fome  of  them  are  more  dangerous  than 
others,  in  proportion  as  they  prefs  the  nerve,  and 
are  capable  of  laming  the  horfe.  When  a horfe 
happens  to  limp  with  them  on  a journey,  and  you 
cannot  polfibly  give  him  reft,  be  fare  every  time 
you  put  him  up,  to  fee  his  legs  well  walhed  with 
the  coldeft  fpring-water  that  can  be  come  at, 
ufmg  a pail-full  to  each  leg  with  a large  fponge  ; 
this  will  enable  your  horfe  to  continue  his  jour->. 
ney  without  limping,  though  it  can  never  cure 
him.  Take  notice  that  windgalls  are  more  trou- 

blefome 
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bjefome  in  l'uramer  than  in  winter,  efpecially  in 
very  hot  weather,  when  the  pores  are  all  open. 

Bloated  windgalls. 

The  third  and  word  fort  of  windgalls  are  diftin^ 
guilhed  by  this  name,  when  they  come  over  the 
hind  part  of  the  footlock,  between  the  bone  and 
the  large  nerve,  and  make  the  horfe  fo  lame  at 
every  little  thing  he  does,  that  he  can  fcarce  fet 
his  foot  upon  the  ground.  They  appear  on  both 
Tides  of  the  legs,  without  as  well  as  within,  and 
when  you  touch  them  with  your  hand  or  finger, 
they  feel  like  a pig’s  or  a cow’s  bladder  full  of 
wind. 

Some  have  run  the  rifque  of  opening  them  and 
letting  out  the  red  water  that  is  within  the  flcin, 
but  not  one  of  thefe  have  fucceeded.  They  have 
now  and  then  relieved  the  horfe,  indeed,  for  fome 
time,  but  at  other  times  they  have  lamed  him  ef- 
fe£tually  ; the  fhorteft  way,  therefore,  is  to  have 
recourfe  to  remedies  which  may  bp  relied  on  for  a 
cure,  and  cannot  do  any  hurt. 

Windgalls  of  this  fort  are  more  dangerous  than 
is  commonly  thought,  and  if  let  alone  too  long,  can 
never  be  otherwife  cured  than  by  the  actual  cau- 
tery, and  as  good  farriers  who  know  how  to  give 
the  fire  are  very  fcarce  (though  they  all  pretend  to 
this  piece  of  fkill)  there  isleaft  hazard  run  by  tak- 
ing the  diforder  in  time.  The  hair  fhould  be 
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fhaved  off  all  round  the  feetlocks,  and  over  the 
windgalls,  and  then  make  ufe  of  the  following  oint- 
ment : 

1 ake  Spanifh-flies,  euphorbium,  and  black-hel- 
lebore, of  each  two  ounces,  powder  the  whole,  and 
make  an  ointment  with  the  oil  of  bays  and  tur- 
pentine, in  equal  quantities  ; fpread  this  with  a 
fpatula  all  round  the  footlock,  and  efpecially  upon 
the  windgalls  themfelves  ; leave  it  there  twenty- 
four  hours,  before  which  time  a great  deal  of  the 
red  water  will  be  difeharged  ; then  ferape  off  the 
old  ointment  with  your  fpatula,  and  apply  frelh, 
continuing  to  do  lo  every  twenty-four  hours,  for 
nine  days  running. 

The  lkin  will  fall  off  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
you  will  be  apt  to  think  at  fi rft  it  will  never  come 
again  ; but  you  may  depend  upon  feeing  it  grow 
after  fome  time,  and  look  as  well  at  leaft  as  before. 
When  windgalls  are  frefh  they  fometimes  difap- 
pear,  and  are  not  feen  again  for  a long  while, 
unlefs  through  the  fame  accident  that  firft 
brought  them,  namely,  too  much  labour. 

A way  to  make  windgalls  difappear. 

We  fhould  not  fpeak  of  this  method,  if  many 
dealers  did  not  make  ufe  of  it  to  deceive  thofe 
they  fell  to,  for  when  thefe  windgalls  cannot  be 
cured,  they  may  be  fo  difpelled  as  to  deceive  a 
buyer.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  know  how  this 
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is  done.  When  a jockey  lights  on  a handfome 
young  horfe,  though  perhaps  all  his  tour  legs  are 
(poiled,  if  he  can  but  make  thofe  legs  carry  him 
to  market,  and  recommend  him  for  a horfe  of  va- 
lue, it  is  all  a man  of  this  profethon  cares  for. 

If  the  jockey  buys  him  in  the  winter  he  never 
fails  at  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  to  fpnd  him  to 
grafs;  after  fome  time  he  takes  him  up  again  into 
the  liable,  and  with  cow-dung  diluted  with  vine- 
gar, rubs  his  legs  all  over,  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  and  in  a fhort  time  the  windgalls  difappear. 
The  jockey  keeps  this  horfe  always  Hill,  in  afepa- 
rate  (table,  till  he  lights  on  a chapman,  and  then, 
while  he  is  (hewing  him  others,  the  defective  bead 
is  brought  in  fight,  frefli  and  (brightly,  juft  as  he 
comes  from  watering.  The  chapman  afks  the 
price,  the  crafty  jockey  tells  him  the  horfe  is  not 
his,  or  that  he  has  already  partly  fold  him ; but 
fince  he  likes  the  creature  fo  well,  he  will  do 
all  in  his  power  that  he  (hall  have  the  refufal 
of  him.  This  mod  commonly  makes  the  cufto- 
inev  more  eager  to  buy,  and  in  this  manner  the 
Englidi  jockies,  more  than  others,  get  off  their  bad 
goods.  But  the  mod  fure  way  to  make  a horfe 
firm  in  his  legs,  and  cure  his  windgalls,  is  to  give 
him  the  fire,  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  one  of 
the  fubfequent  Sections,  or  as  follows  : 


How 
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How  to  give  a horfe  the  jire. 

Care  muft  be  taken,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the 
perfon  who  gives  it  has  a light  and  delicate  hand, 
which  a farrier,  who  works  at  the  hammer,  cannot 
poflibly  have  ; he  muft  alfo  have  a good  fight,  and 
be  perfebtly  acquainted  with  the  operation ; for 
if  he  bears  fo  hard  on  his  iron  as  to  go  quite 
through  the  {kin,  he  runs  a rifque  of  laming  the 
horfe,  and  if  he  does  not  give  the  fire  enough,  the 
windgalls  will  remain,  and  he  might  as  well  have 
done  nothing.  Let  us  fuppofe  then  that  we  have 
a capable  man,  he  muft  have  fix  or  feven  fteel 
knives,  let  him  heat  them  over  a charcoal  fire, 
and  not  in  the  forge,  becaufe  the  intenfe  heat  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  bellows,  will  fcale  the  inftrument, 
and  make  the  edge  like  a faw,  fo  that  it  muft  tear 
the  (kin ; make  it  very  hot,  that  it  may  pafs  deli- 
cately over  the  fkin,  and  feel  in  hand  as  if  one  was 
cutting  of  butter ; when  one  knife  begins  to  cool, 
a perfon  that  Hands  by  for  that  purpofe,  muft  give 
another  quite  hot ; and  put  the  firft  again  into  the 
fire.  Never  go  twice  fucceffively  upon  the  fame 
line,  and  obferve  to  take  your  ftrokes  downwards, 
not  upwards,  beginning  in  the  middle  and  then 
making  parallels  on  each  fide  ; continue  thus  till 
you  have  gone  feveral  times  over  each  line  ; the 
firft  knife  will  fcarce  be  enough  without  changing 
to  mark  all  the  lines  out;  when  the  fire  is  given 
fufficiently,  the  bottoms  of  the  ftreaks  appear  red, 
or  of  a gold  colour,  and  certain  little  drops  of  wa- 
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ter  begin  to  rife.  This  is  a fignal  for  leaving  oft 
the  operations  for  fear  of  cutting  through  the 
fkin.  The  middle  line  fhould  not  be  fo  often 
gone  over  as  the  reft. 

The  lire  being  given  on  both  fides  of  each  leg; 
ivithin  and  without,  cover  all  the  footlock,  and  a 
part  of  the  nerve;  as  well  as  five  lirtes  oft  the  fide 
of  the  nerve,  and  three  on  each  fide  of  the  fooU 
lock,  making  together  nine  on  each  fide  the  leg; 
in  all  eighteen.  Then  take  a fmall  fponge, 
dipped  in  writing-ink;  and  draw  it  over  all  the 
lines.  You  muft  do  this  as  foon  as  you  can 
after  the  fire  is  given;  and  continue  the  ufe  of  ink 
in  the  fame  manner;  nine  days  following;  Aftef 
that,  anoint  all  the  lines  or  ftreaks  with  ointment 
as  the  efchars  fall  off;  and  take  care  during  the 
whole  time  of  cure;  that  the  horfe  never  comes 
at  his  legs  with  his  teeth; 

There  are  two  things  to  be  noted;  which  are  of 
great  importance  ; the  firft  is,  that  the  horfe  muft 
have  refted  a long  time  before  you  give  him  the 
fire,  that  he  may  not  be  lame  at  the  time  of  the 
operation;  which  would  render  your  labour  in* 
efte&ual.  The  fecond,  that  only  autumn  and 
winter  are  proper  feafons  for  this  operation,  to 
which  the  great  heats  and  the  flies  may  be  of  very 
bad  confequence; 

We  advife  no  man  to  give  the  fire  to  a horfe  of 
little  value,  becaufe  the  expence  of  it  is  more  than 
an  indifferent  horfe  is  worth  ; for  after  you  have 
15  4 E performed 
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performed  the  operation,  there  is  a neceflity  for 
his  refting  two  or  three  months  without  ftirring 
out  of  the  ftable,  after  which  he  may  be  lead 
early  in  the  fields  and  meadows,  efpecially  if  in 
the  month  of  May,  among  the  green  corn,  or  long 
grafs,  that  his  legs  may  be  fortified  by  being  thus 
fuppled  with  the  dew.  If  all  this  be  well  exe- 
cuted, we  may  be  hire  at  the  end  of  fix  or  feven 
months,  that  the  horfe  will  have  better  legs  than 
ever,  and  will  lad  many  years  longer.  We  have 
horfes  of  great  value,  without  any  defett,  on 
whom  this  operation  has  been  performed  by  way 
of  precaution,  and  who  have  afterwards  been 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  fit  for  fervice,  with  their 
legs  always  firm  and  found.  Mr.  Merrick,  far- 
rier to  the  late  King,  has  done  it  even  to  horfes 
for  his  Majefty’s  own  riding,  and  with  very  good 
fuccefs.  We  have  followed  the  fame  praftice 
ever  fince,  and  never  found  it  fail. 

In  order  to  give  the  fire  properly,  the  horfe 
fhould  be  laid  down,  and  the  pot  of  charcoal 
fhould  Hand  juft  by,  that  the  irons  may  have  no 
time  to  cool  when  taken  out.  It  is  proper,  alfo, 
to  have  a fmooth  piece  of  board  at  hand,  to  draw 
the  inftraments  over,  and  difengage  any  filth 
that  may  flick  to  them.  The  dreffing  to  be  ufed 
after  the  ninth  day,  is  the  following  excellent 
ointment  for  burns,  equally  good  for  man  and 
beaft. 
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An  ointment  for  burns. 

Take  a pound  of  the  frefheft  hen-dung  you 
can  get,  and  mix  it  with  a pound  of  fage,  chopped 
andbruifed;  then  take  two  pounds  of  melted 
lard,  and  put  all  together  in  a large  earthen  pot ; 
cover  the  pot  clofe,  fet  it  over  a clear  lire,  and  let 
it  boil  four  or  five  hours ; Itrain  it  as  hot  as  you 
can  through  a coarfe  towel,  and  fqueeze  out  as 
much  as  poffible.  Keep  this  ointment  in  your 
houfe,  as  a valuable  treafure,  for  it  will  cure  all 
manner  of  burns,  without  leaving  the  lealt  mark 
behind. 

/ 

The  way  to  ufe  this  ointment  upon  horfes  who 
have  had  the  fire  given  them,  is  gently  to  anoint 
every  line  with  it  once  a day,  upon  the  end  of  a 
feather.  For  any  perfon  who  receives  a burn,  let 
fome  of  it  be  imbibed  in  foft  paper,  and  fo  laid  on 
frefh  twice  a day,  if  it  be  a part  you  can  cover. 
But  for  the  face,  ufe  a fine  feather,  and  apply  it 
five  or  fix  times  a day.  This  will  certainly  make 
a perfeft  cure  within  a fortnight. 

Malanders. 

i 

To  know  what  the  malanders  are,  you  mull 
examine  the  feet  of  a horfe,  loaded  with  hair,  for 
fuch  horfes  are  more  fubjecf  to  it  than  others. 
You  will  find  a fort  of  little  flit  in  the  bend  of  the 
leg,  behind  the  knee,  from  which  a certain  hu- 
mour ilfues,  that  is  fometimes  whitifh,  and  fome 
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times  like  muddy  water.  The  hair  round  it  is 
flraight,  and  hands,  as  it  were,  on  end  ; and  as 
the  humour  is  fharp  and  fait,  it  makes  the  hair 
fall  off  by  degrees.  This  difeafe  happens  often  to 
fat  horfes,  and  thofe  that  were  bred  in  countries 
where  the  grafs  is  lufcious.  It  is  none  of  the 
moft  considerable  defe&s,  but  worfe  in  fome 
horfes  than  others,  in  proportion  to  their  con- 
ffitutions. 


Jockeys  and  dealers  fay  that  it  makes  a horfe 
fo  much  the  better,  becaufe  nature  thus  dis- 
charges what  offends  her  ; and  fometimes  we  con- 
fefs  it  is  buj;  a trifling  matter ; but  Hill  a horfe 
had  better  not  be  fubje£t  to  ft,  bepaufe  fpme  are 
fo  loaded  with  humours,  that  they  defcend  into 
the  feet,  while  you  are  curing  the  malanders,  and 
often  caufe  what  is  called  a Jig  in  the  foot,  which 
is  much  more  dangerous  than  the  malanders,  and 
what  few  farriers  know  how  to  cure,  for  want  of 
experience. 


Whatever  jockeys  may  pretend,  the  malanders 
make  the  leg  fliff,  and  take  away  the  motion  of 
the  knee-joint,  which  obliges  a horfe  to  Humble 
often,  and  fometimes  to  fall,  as  he  cannot  bend  his 
joints  without  pain  ; but  in  fummer,  this  dcfeff 
iometimcs  goes  away  voluntarily,  the  humours 
being  dried  up  by  the  duff,  but  then  the  mark  of 
it  remains.  In  winter,  when  a horfe  is  obliged  to 
work  in  mud,  water,  fnow,  or  ice,  he  fuffers  many 
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inconveniencies,  which  make  it  necelfaiy  to  ufe 
gentle  remedies,  left  by  curing  the  diftemper  in 
one  part,  you  drive  it  to  another.  The  follow-? 
ing  are  very  proper  for  this  purpofe  : 

A remedy  for  vialandcrs. 

Take  calcined  oy  fter-fhells,  levigated ; the  fame 
weight  of  wild  turneps,  and  pound  them  alfo; 
then  take  hogs-lard,  the  weight  of  both,  and  put 
all  together  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  let  it  boil  over 
the  fire  a full  hour,  ftirring  it  all  the  while,  till 
it  is  cold  ; when  taken  off,  anoint  the  malanders 
with  this  ointment  two  or  three  times  a day,  and 
it  will  effect  a cure.  But  you  mu  ft  purge  the 
horfe  before  you  ufe  it,  as  well  as  afterwards,  to 
cleanfe  his  body. 

Another  remedy  for  the  malanders , mules f and  falanders . 

Thefe  three  diftempers,  though  different,  may 
be  treated  and  cured  with  the  fame  remedies. 

It  has  been  already  faid,  that  the  feat  of  the 
malanders  is  behind  the  knee,  in  the  joints.  We 
add,  that  the  falanders  come  over  againft  the  ma- 
landers, in  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  hough; 
and  that  mules  are  a kind  of  clefts,  that  come  be- 
hind the  feetlocks,  which  fplit  them  quite  acrofs. 
This  laft  accident  is  often  a matter  of  importance, 
if  it  be  not  remedied  very  foon ; for  this  flit  will 
grow  fo  deep,  that  it  fometimes  extends  to  the 
hone,  and  the  tendons  that  hold  the  bones  to- 
gether. 
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gether,  and  fometimes  a filander  comes  in  the 
middle  of  the  wound,  looking  white,  like  the 
fmall  end  of  a nerve,  but  which  is  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  an  excrefcence,  occafioned  by  the 
humours  that  ooze  from  between  the  bones  of  the 
joint.  This  often  deftroys  a horfe,  but  the  bell 
way  to  fave  him,  is  to  ufe  thefe  remedies;  take 
oil  of  hemp-feed,  honey,  hogs-lard,  verdegris 
finely  powdered,  black  pitch,  flour  of  brim- 
flone,  white  copperas,  red  arfenick,  and  common 
alum,  of  each  two  ounces  ; quickfilver  one 
ounce;  mix  the  flour  of  brimltone  and  quick- 
filver, by  rubbing  in  a mortar  till  the  quickfilver 
is  killed,  and  then  mix  the  other  things  in  powder, 
with  the  oil  over  a flow  fire,  in  an  earthen  pip- 
kin (avoiding  the  fumes)  and  boil  it  a little,  and 
then  flir  it  till  it  is  cold, 

Drefs  the  horfe  every  day  with  this  compofition, 
till  he  is  well. 

Another  remedy  for  the  malanders , or  Jalanders. 

Take  black-fope,  ointment  of  poplar-buds,  and 
frelh  butter,  of  each  equal  parts,  mixed  together 
for  an  ointment. 

Another. 

# 

Take  oil  of  lead  and  white  cerufs,  of  each  eight 
ounces ; common  honey  twenty-four  ounces; 
put  the  whole  into  a large  earthen  pipkin,  and 

let  it  Hand  over  a gentle  fire,  flirring  it  perpe- 
tually 
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tually  with  a fpatula,  to  prevent  its  boiling  over, 
and  continuing  to  do  the  fame  when  you  take  it 
off,  till  it  is  quite  cold.  Ufe  this  as  the  preced- 
ing. Every  time  that  you  drefs  your  horfe, 
foment  the  wounds  Well  with  a little  warm  wine 
and  fugar,  which  will  keep  them  clean  ; but  be  as 
quick  as  you  can  in  doing  this,  that  the  air  may 
not  have  time  to  affieft  the  part,  becaufe  that 
would  retard  the  cure. 

Bow-legs. 

This  accident  proceeds  from  different  caufes; 
firft,  from  nature,  when  a horfe  was  got  by  an 
old  woren-out  ftallion  ; fecondly,  from  his  having 
been  worked  too  young.  Neither  in  the  one 
cafe  nor  the  other  is  the  horfe  of  any  value,  be- 
caufe he  never  can  be  fure-footed  ; it  is  alfo  a 
difagreeable  fight,  and  is  known  by  looking  at  the 
two  fore-legs.  Handing  about  three  paces  from  his 
fhoulders.  If  the  knees  point  forwards,  and  his 
legs  turn  in  under  him,  fo  that  the  knees  come 
much  farther  oitt  than  the  feet,  this  is  what  we 
call  a bow-legged  horfe.  Such  a horfe  ought  to 
be  rejected  for  any  fervice  whatever,  as  he  never 
can  Hand  firm  on  his  legs ; and  how  handfome 
he  may  otherwife  be,  he  Ihould  on  no  account  be 
ufed  for  a ftallion,  becaufe  all  his  progeny  will 
have  the  fame  deformity. 

We  Ihould  have  taken  no  notice  of  this  cafe, 
becaufe  there  is  no  cure  for  it,  had  it  not  been  to 

prevent 
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prevent  any  perfon  being  deceived  in  making  a 
purchafe* 

Tottering  legs. 

This  infirmity,  like  the  other,  is  not  very  eafily 
difeovered,  which  is  often  a great  advantage  to  the 
feller ; you  cannot  perceive  it  till  after  a horfe  has 
galloped  for  fome  time,  and  then  by  letting  him 
reft  a little,  you  will  fee  his  legs  tremble  under 
him,  which  is  the  diforder  we  mean.  How  hand- 
fome  foever  the  legs  of  fuch  a horfe  may  be,  he 
never  call  ftand  well  on  them.  You  are  not  to 
mind  therefore  what  a jockey  fays,  when  he  talks 
a great  deal  of  the  beauty  of  thofe  limbs,  for  if  you 
oblige  him  to  gallop  his  horfe,  or  fatigue  him 
pretty  much  (which  is  commonly  done,  in  order 
to  try  the  creature's  bottom)  you  will,  in  all 
probability  difcoVer  this  defect,  unlefs  you  fuffer 
the  groom  to  gallop  him  to  the  ftable  door  and 
put  him  up  in  a moment,  which  he  will  certainly 
do,  if  he  is  confcious  of  iti  while  the  maftef  has 
another  horfe  ready  to  fhew  you,  in  order  to  take' 
off  your  attention  from  what  he  is  afraid  you 
fhould  fee.  There  is  no  more  cure  for  this,  tharf 
for  bow-legs. 

A horfe  that  forges 

What  we  mean  by  a horfe  that  forges,  is  one 
that  when  he  walks  or  trots  ftrikes  the  toe  of  his 

hind 
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hind  feet  againft  the  coiners  of  his  fhoes  before, 
which  occafions  a clattering  noife  as  you  ride  ; 
this  proceeds  only  from  the  weaknefs  of  his  fore- 
legs, he  not  having  ftrength  in  them  to  raife  them 
up  quick  to  make  way  for  the  hind  ones-.  A horfe 
of  this  kind  can  do  no  great  fervice,  and  the 
dealers,  to  get  rid  of  him,  will  make  abundance  of 
pretences  ; if  he  has  been  juft  fhoed,  they  will 
fcold  the  hoftler  for  having  fuffered  him  to  have 
fuch  long  fhoes,  and  if  his  fhoes  are  old  they  will 
tell  you  he  is  juft  arrived  from  a long  journey, 
and  very  much  fatigued  ; you  muft  riot  be  over 
credulous,  therefore,  to  any  thing  a jockey  af- 
firms ; for  all  they  fay  is  ufually  with  an  intent  to 
deceive;  and  it  is  very  certain,  that  a horfe  who 
forges  can  never  be  fure-footed;  any  more  than 
one  who  has  tottering  or  jbow-legS. 

A blow  on  the  nerve. 

This  accident  may  happen  to  the  beft  horfe  in 
the  world  as  well  as  to  the  worft,  if  the  perfon  who 
rides  him  does  not  know  how  to  manage  and  fup- 
port  him  juftly-.  In  hunting,  efpecially;  or  in 
fwift  courfes,  when  you  are  obliged  to  ride  over 
fandy  or  ploughed  grounds,  or  fuch  as  are  wet  and 
h°ggy,  if  you  are  not  careful  to  fupport  him  with 
your  hand,  his  fore-feet  will  fink  in,  and  as  he  has1 
not  time  to  raile  them  foon  enough  to  make  way 
for  the  hind  ones,  the  toes  of  thefe  come  again  ft 
1 5 ’ 4^  the 
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the  large  nerves  before,  that  lie  between  the  knee 
and  the  back  of  the  footlock,  and  flrike  them  with 
great  violence;  but  as  the  blow  does  not  break  the 
fkin,  nothing  at  firft  appears,  only  in  the  evening 
or  the  next  day  the  horfe  grows  lame,  without 
your  knowing  the  caufe  of  it ; you  mud  examine 
him,  therefore,  all  over,  drawing  your  hand  firft 
from  the  joint  of  the  knees  downwards,  and  taking 
up  the  nerve  with  your  fingers  in  order  to  feel  it 
all  the  way;  if  he  fuddenly  fnatches  away  his 
foot,  imagine  you  have  found  the  feat  of  his  dis- 
order, and  that  it  is  the  fhoe,  or  blow  on 
the  nerve  ; if  you  difcover  it  loon,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Take  Spirit  of  turpentine  and  wine  vinegar,  an 
equal  quantity  of  each  ; beat  them  together,  then 
take  a large  piece  of  fponge,  flit  it  almod  through 
the  middle,  and  having  dipped  it  in  the  compofi- 
tion,  apply  it  to  the  nerve,  covering  it  quite  from 
top  to  bottom  ; then  take  an  ox  or  cow’s  bladder, 
and  bind  it  over  the  fponge  with  a linen  fwathe; 
let  this  remain  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  repeat 
the  fame  dre fling  three  times,  on  the  three  fubfe- 
quent  days,  taking  care  never  to  bind  the  nerve 
too  hard  ; this  will  quite  remove  the  otherwife 
dangerous  malady* 

Andthcr 
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Another  remedy. 

You  muft  fhave  off  all  th,e  hair  along  the  nerve, 
and  then  rub  it  well  with  a wil'p  of  ft  raw,  in  order 
to  heat  it,  and  apply  fome  of  the  following  oint- 
ment; 

Take  black-hellebore,  euphorbium,  and  Spa- 
nilh-flies,  of  each  two  ounces  ; oil  of  bays,  four 
ounces;  powder  the  dry  drugs,  and  mix  theme 
with  the  oil  for  an  ointment,  which  apply  to 
the  whole  nerve,  but  moft  plentifully  where  the 
hurt  was  received  ; repeat  the  fame  drefting  twice 
in  one  day,  which  will  draw  out  a red  humour, 
and  then  continue  to  ufe  it  once  a day,  near  a 
week  longer,  by  which  time  the  nerve  will  look 
red,  as  if  it  was  raw  ; you  muft  not  be  furprifed 
at  this,  becaufe  both  fkin  and  hair  will  come  again 
as  before.  If  this  ointment  be  w-ell  applied,  and 
the  horfe  left  three  weeks  or  a month  in  the  lia- 
ble, without  ftirring,  his  leg  will  look  as  handfome 
as  ever. 

This  ointment  is  alfo  good  for  woren-out  or  fur- 
bated  legs,  the  nerves  of  which  are  hard  and  fwell- 
ed  ; but  if  thefe  diforders  are  of  long  Handing, 
and  the  nerves  are  entirely  fpoiled,  the  fhorteft 
way  is,  to  give  the  fire  ; making  fix  lines  on  each 
fide  of  the  nerve,  three  on  each  fide  of  the 
part  that  furrounds  the  footlbck,  and  one  on  the 
middle,  making  ten  lines  on  each  fide  ; this  is  the 
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only  certain  remedy,  if  the  fire  be  well  given,  for 
wounded  or  woren-out  nerves.  But  we  are  to 
inform  you,  th^t  always  before  you  give  the  fire 
to  a horfe,  you  mull  let  him  reft  three  weeks  or 
a month  in  the  liable,  and  during  that  time,  you 
muft  prepare  the  leg  with  good  fomentations  of 
marfti-m allows,  for  the  operation  ; three  or  four 
days  before  you  perform  it,  cleanle  the  leg  from 
all  filth  with  water  and  fope,  for  though  the  fo- 
mentation fupples  the  nerves,  they  alwaysleave  a 
dirt  behind  them.  As  many  perfons.  will  not 
confent  to  give  the  fire  for  fear  of  disfiguring  their 
horfe,  and  becaufe  all  who  pretend  to  it  are  not 
capable  of  this  operation,  the  reader  may  find  here 
a great  number  of  remedies  which  we  have  tried, 
in  order  to  avoid  performing  it ; 

A remedy  for  the  nerves. 

Rub  your  horfe’s  legs  all  over  with  your  hand, 
ip  order  to  \yarm  his  nerves ; then  bleed  him  in 
the  bow-vein,  and  rub  his  legs  again  with  his  own 
blood  ; afterwards  ufe  the  following  compofition  : 

Take  black-pitch,  black-rofin,  Burgundy-pitch, 
Venice-turpentine,  oil  of  bays,  bean-flour,  rofe- 
leavcs,  camomile-flowers,  cyprefs-nuts,  dragons- 
blood  powdered,  of  each  two  ounces  ; boil  the 
whole  a quarter  of  an  hour  over  a gentle  fire,  in 

three  quarts  of  wine,  and  with  this  rub  the  nerves 

twice 
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twice  a day  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days  following, 
in  which  time  you  will  fee  them  perfectly  cured. 

/ 

Another , 

Take  oil  of  bays,  common  honey,  turpentine, 
bole-armenic,  biack-fope,  mutton-fuet,  of  each 
two  ounces  ; put  the  whole  into  a pipkin,  and 
boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour  over  a gentle  fire,  ftir- 
ring  it  all  the  while ; apply  this  to  the  nerves  mo- 
derately warm,  with  tow  and  a proper  bandage, 
and  repeat  it  till  the  fwelling  goes  down;  then  to 
perfect  the  cure  have  recourfe  to  the  following  fo- 
mentation : 

Takerofe-leaves,  camomile-flowers, green  a-nife, 
green  fage,  pomegranate-bark,  wormwood,  and 
gall-nuts,  of  each  two  ounces;  roch-alum  and 
white-vitriol,  of  each  one  ounce ; reduce  the  whole 
to  a powder,  and  put  it  into  a kettle,  with  about  a 
pail-full  of  rain  or  river-water,  which  boil  to  half 
the  quantity  ; then  with  a fponge  bathe  the 
nerves  and  legs  of  the  horfe  twice  a day,  till  he  is 
perfectly  and  manifeflly  well. 

A remedy  for  Jwelled  legs. 

There  often  happens  a fort  of  fwelling  in  the 
legs  ol  hunters  by  a thorn  that  runs  into  them  in 
the  chafe  ; this  fwelling  ufually  appears  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaf;  when  you  feel  with  your  hand  that 

the 
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the  nerves  are  fwclled,  and  that  the  (Veiling  is 

occafioned  by  a thorn,  make  ufe  of  the  following 
remedies : 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  white- wine  and  oil 
of  olives,  and  boil  them  over  a gentle  fire  in  a 
pipkin,  till  they  are  reduced  to  half;  rub  the 
fwelled  legs  with  this  againft  the  hair  twice  a day 
the  whole  length  of  the  nerves.  The  hair  of  the 
leg  will  all  come  off,  but  it  will  grow  again,  and 
the  leg  be  as  found  and  as  handfomc  as  if  it  had 
never  been  difordered.  The  horfe  during  the 
courfe  fhould  have  a whole  month’s  reft. 

Another. 

Take  oil  of  olives  and  leys  of  red-wine,  of  each 
alike,  mix  and  beat  them  well  together  to  reduce 
them  into  an  unftuous  fubftance,  with  which 
rub  the  horfe ’s  legs  night  and  morning. 

A remedy  for  a horfe  that  has  got  thorns  in  hunting. 

Take  the  ficin  of  an  adder  and  apply  it  upon 
the  place  where  there  appears  to  be  a thorn,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  the  thorn  will 
come  out  without  any  other  remedy.  But  if 
thorns  have  been  long  in  the  legs  of  a horfe,  and 
are  got  in  far,  after  the  application  of  the  adder’s 
ikin,  ufe  the  following  ointment: 

Take  goofe-greafe  one  pound,  Burgundy  pitch, 
gum  elemi,  of  each  fix  ounces;  yellow  wax,  four 
ounces;  white  fage-leaves  one  handful;  boil  the 

whole 
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whole  together  till  it  comes  to  an  ointment,  with 
which  rub  the  fwelled  legs ; then  heat  an  iron  bar 
red  hot,  and  hold  it  to  the  leg  all  round,  to  make 
the  ointment  penetrate,  but  not  too  near  as  the 
farriers  commonly  do,  becaule  that  contra&s  the 
nerves  and  makes  the  remedy  worfe  than  the 
difeafe.  You  need  apply  this  ointment  but  once 
in  two  days  ; and,  if  the  application  is  made  with 
judgment,  it  will  produce  wonderful  effefts. 

Another. 

Take  mallow  roots,  well  pounded,  and  deep 
them  eight  days  in  a pail  of  water,  then  add  two 
pounds  of  flour  of  linfeed,  and  boil  the  whole 
together  over  a gentle  fire,  till  it  becomes  like  a 
halty-pudding  ; {train  it  warm  through  a courfe 
towel,  and  lqueeze  out  all  you  can;  then  add  a 
pound  of  oil  of  olives,  and  keep  it  ftirring  till 
quite  cold,  and  of  the  confidence  of  an  ointment; 
keep  this  in  a pot  clofe  covered,  and  rub  the  legs 
with  it  once  a day,  till  they  are  cured,  which  will 
be  very  foon. 

Another  remedy  for  the  malanders  and  falandcrs. 

Take  comfrey-root,  and  lead-ore,  of  each  four 
ounces,  honey  half  a pound ; put  them  together 
in  a varnifhed  pipkin,  and  melt  them  over  a gentle 
fire,  ftirring  all  the  while,  and  continuing  to  do 
fo  when  the  compofition  is  taken  off  till  it  is 
quite  cold.  Put  lome  of  this  once  a day  upon 

the 
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the  malanders  or  falanders,  but  take  care  to 
cleanfe  the  wounds  before  you  apply  it;  there  is 
no  bandage  wanting,  only  put  it  on  with  your 
finger  or  a fpatula; 

A blow  between  the  footlock  and  the  heel. 

Thefe  blows  are  received  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  on  the  nerve  before  defcribed ; the  only 
difference  is,  that  the  feat  of  the  one  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  other.  The  feat  of  the  blow  we 
are  now  fpeaking  of  is  between  the  footlock  and 
the  heel  of  the  fore  foot.  As  this  is  a very  fen- 
fible  part,  fuch  accidents  are  often  dangerous. 
The  nerves  which  contribute  to  the  motion  of 
the  joint  run  along  juft  in  this  place;  that  isy 
there  are  a great  number  of  frnall  veffels,  veinsy 
and  arteries,  which  upon  every  rude  knock  they 
receive  may  lame  a horfe. 

To  know  when  a horfe  is  hurt  here,  draw  your 
hand  along  the  large  nerve,  pinching  it  as  you 
proceed  ; if  you  find  no  fenfibility  there,  carry 
your  hand  to  the  joint  that  is  between  the  foot- 
lock and  the  heel,  and  if  you  have  then  hit  upon 
the  part,  the  horfe  will  catch  away  his  foot. 
Having  found  what  ails  him,  begin  the  cure  with 
the  fame  remedies  that  are  prefcribed  for  a blow 
on  the  nerve  when  there  is  no  wound.  If  the 
blow  be  upon  the  heel  itfelf,  and  the  fkin  a little 
broke,  you  have  only  to  wafh  the  part  with  warm 
wine,  and  a frnall  matter  of  fugar  melted  in  in- 
putting 
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putting  over  it  a little  tow  and  a bandage.  On 
the  deficiency  of  wine  and  fugar  wafh  the  wound 
with  urine,  for  with  ever  fo  little  dreffirtgj  if  you 
keep  the  air  from  it,  it  will  heal ; fpirit  of  tur- 
pentine will  do  very  Well  in  this  cafe;  or,  if  you 
are  in  the  country,  the  juice  of  the  herbs  arfe- 
fmart,  celandine,  or  nettles,  either  of  the  three  $ 
if  you  can  get  none  of  thefe  take  only  a littltf 
cannon  powder,  fill  the  wound  with  it,  repeating 
this  three  or  four  times,  till  all  the  infide  of  the 
wound  is  burnt  as  if  you  had  made  it  with  a 
hot  iron,  and  then  drefs  it  with  urinej  tow,  and 
a bandage.  If  the  fore  through  negleft  is  fuf- 
fered  to  grow  very  bad,  you  mull  drefs  it  with  a 
digefiive  made  in  the  following  manner: 

A digejlivt. 

* il 

Take  four  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine,  dnd 
two  yelks  of  eggs,  rub  them  together  in  a mortar 
very  well,  and  put  a fpoonful  or  lefs  of  brandy^ 
and  mix  the  whole  for  an  ointment;  If  there 
be  proud  flefh,  firew  it  over  with  burnt  alum,  or 
rub  it  with  blue  vitriol,*  or  lapis  infernalis,  or  ufe 
any  one  of  the  compofitions  mentioned  in  this 
book  for  that  purpofe. 

Some  diforders  to  which  we  give  other  names 
are  occafioned  by  thefe  blows,  and,  among  others, 
what  the  French  call  javarts , that  is,  fwellings  in 
the  pattern^  are  often  owing  to  it,  though  they 
1 5 4 G fomethnes 
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fometimes  proceed  from  natural  caufcs,  we  fhall 
Ipeak  ot  the  three  lorls  of  thefe  in  their  order. 

A Jim  pie  javarty  or  core  in  the  pajlern. 

As  nothing  fhould  be  undertaken  in  medicine 
before  the  corifcqucnce  of  it  is  known,  we  fhall 
Crfl  give  the  idea  of  a javart : it  is  a humour  that 
comes  behind  the  footlock  above  the  heel,  and 
obliges  a horfe  to  limp  extremely;  there  appears 
from  the  fiiTt  a fmall  lwelling  which  is  very  fen- 
fible  to  the  touch,  and  the  fooner  you  can  bring 
it  to  fuppuration  the  better,  in  order  to  discharge 
the  foul  matter  ; for  no  fooner  is  he  rid  of  that, 
but  the  horfe  finds  himfelf  relieved;  whereas  if  it 
continues  there  long,  he  runs  a great  fide  of  his 
life;  in  head  of  fimple  it  then  becomes  a nervous 
javart,  which  is  no  eafy  thing  to  cure.  But  we 
proceed  to  the  fimple  fort,  which  may  be  cured 
by  the  following  remedies  : 

A remedy  for  a fimple  javart. 

Take  the  fame  drugs  that  are  ufed  to  bring  the 
glands  to  fuppuration  in  a horfe  that  has  the 
ftrangles,  or  in  the  room  of  them  lily  roots  roafted 
in  wood  embers,  put  them  in  a mortar  with  fuch 
oil  as  you  can-  get  (rape  or  Indeed  oil  are  the 
heft)  and  reduce  the  whole  to  an  ointment,  which 
apply  upon  the  javart ; it  will  foon  draw  out  the 
matter  and  then  heal  it  like  another  wound. 
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Another  way  of  curing  it. 

Before  you  undertake  to  cure  a javart  you 
muft  carefully  examine  the  conditution  and  tenv 
perament  of  your  horfe ; if  lie  is  over-charged 
with  humours,  you  mull  purge  him  for  forne 
time,  to  turn  them  from  that  part. 

Plajlcr  to  draw  the  matter  from  a javart. 

Take  four  ounces  of  hogs-lard  and  melt  it  in 
an  iron  ladle,  then  take  four  ounces  of  honey  and 
boil  it  up  fuddenly,  and  add  two  ounces  of  bean 
flour,  and  fet  the  whole  over  the  fire,  ftirring  it 
till  it  comes  to  a pappy  confidence ; add  after- 
wards the  yelks  of  three  eggs,  and  when  the 
tvhole  is  well  incorporated  together,  fpread  it 
upon  tow  and  apply  it  to  the  tumours;  renew 
this  drefling  every  twelve  hours  till  the  matter  is 
difcharged  ; then  put  a tent  of  tow  with  a good 
fuppurative  into  the  hole,  to  draw  out  all  that  re- 
mains; when  nothing  more  comes,  put  a little 
powdered  alum  round  your  tent  to  keep  down 
the  proud  flefh  ; after  which  you  may  drcfs  it 
with  any  thing  proper  for  healing  of  wounds, 
but  take  great  care  to  keep  the  air  from  it  as 
much  as  poflible. 

Horny  javarts. 

Though  all  thefe  fwellings  proceed  from  much 
the  fame  caufes,  there  may  be  this  difference  ob- 
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ferved  between  them:  the  fimple  javart  comes 
only  in  the  joint  between  the  heels  and  the  hind 
part  ol  the  footlock;  the  horny  fort  comes  nearly 
in  the  fame  place^  but  the  hole  forms  itfelf  be- 
tween the  heel  and  the  horny  crown  of  the  foot. 
Many  horfes  have  been  loft  by  this  accident, 
either  through  negligence,  or  through  leaving 
the  wound  too  long  expofed  to  the  air  in  drefting, 
pr  through  the  omiftion  of  their  neceffary  fcour- 
ings.  The  bell  remedies  at  luch  times  are  found 
ineffe£tual,  and  even  horfes  that  have  not  died 
of  it  have  been  fix  months  or  fometimes  a year 
under  cure.  To  prevent  thefe  accidents,  take 
leeks,  heads  and  greens  together,  chop  them 
to  pieces  and  beat  them  up  in  a mortar  with 
muftard  and  hogs-lard,  the  fame  quantity  of  each 
as  of  the  leeks,  make  a cataplafm  and  apply  it  to 
the  javart,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a head  and 
draw  out  the  matter;  then  heal  the  wound  with 
drying  powders,  taking  great  care  to  keep  out  the 
air. 

If  the  javart  be  of  long  Handing,  take  fpirit  of 
turpentine  andSuccotrine  aloes  in  powder,  of  each 
fqual  parts,  mix  with  them  as  much  loaf-fugar 
as  will  make  a tinfture,  to  drefs  the  wound  with 
till  it  is  well.  If  the  horfe  has  had  it  fix  months 
pr  a year,  and  proud  flefh  grows  over  the  horn, 
you  muft  cut  off  as  much  of  it  as  poflible  with 
an  incifion  knife,  and  then  give  the  fire  to  the 
part,  making  lines  from  top  to  bottom  over  all 

the 
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the  fwelling,  from  the  hair  quite  to  the  horn ; 
this  will  fearch  the  wound  and  fetch  down  the 
proud  flefh  which  you  could  not  cut  off.  It  is 
indeed  the  only  way  to  do  it,  and  will  fucceed 
when  all  the  drugs  of  an  apothecary’s  fhop  are 
found  infufficient. 

The  operation  of  the  biflory  and  the  fire  be- 
ing over,  apply  to  the  wound  a plafler  made  in 
the  following  manner,  and  continue  to  renew  it 
for  ten  or  twelve  fubfequent  days : 

Take  honey  and  Venice  turpentine  an  equal 
quantity  of  each,  beat  them  well  together,  and 
apply  this  compofition  to  the  wound,  leaving  it 
there  under  a good  bandage  three  whole  days, 
then  repeat  the  dreffing,  and  continue  it  with 
bandage  each  time  as  long.  If  you  perceive  any 
proud  flefh  to  arife,  fprinkle  on  it  a little  burnt 
alum,  and  drefs  it  with  the  fame  plafler,  only 
adding  a fmall  quantity  of  Venice  turpentine; 
you  muft  always  keep  the  hoof  greafed  with 
hogs-lard  to  preferve  the  crown  from  contra&ing, 
and  if,  through  the  length  of  the  diftemper,  the 
crown  fhould  be  flrained  or  diminifhed,  make 
lines  upon  it  with  your  fire-knives  all  round, 
drawing  them  from  top  to  bottom.  If  the  con- 
traflion  be  extreme,  without  hefitation  take  out 
the  foie  of  that  foot,  and  fplit  his  frog  to  enlarge 
his  foot;  you  need  make  the  dreffings  of  turpen- 
- tine  and  greafe  a little  warm,  nourifhing  the  hoof 
Well  with  oil  or  hogs-lard. 


Another 
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Another  remedy. 

1 ake  hogs-lard,  and  a quarter  of  flic  fame 
weight  of  fine  bafket  fait,  mix  them  together  and 
leave  them  on  the  fore  twenty-four  hours  ; repeat 
the  fame  till  the  matter  is  difcharged,  and  then 
any  ointment  will  effeft  a cure. 

How  to  know  a nervous  javart. 

This  comes  jufl  in  the  middle  of  the  joint  be- 
tween the  heel  and  the  back  of  the  footlock.  If 

) 

it  be  taken  in  hand  at  the  firfl  the  cure  is  eafy, 
hut  if  you  wait  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  a fmall 
filander  will  at  the  fame  time  grow  to  the  nerve, 
and  be  very  difficult  to  cure:  the  rea fon  is,  be- 
caufe  you  muft  not  ufe  violent  remedies  for  fear 
of  hurting  the  nerve,  and  medicines  that  are  foft 
only  nourifh  the  filander  ; after  the  common  ap- 
plications therefore  for  other  javarts,  you  may 
have  recourfe  to  good  digeftives,  and  inflead  of 
brandy  ufe  fpirit  of  turpentine,  mixing  with  it 
powder  of  calcined  alum,  more  or  lefs,  as  the.  oc- 
cafion  requires.;  when  the  filander  difappears, 
complete  the  cure,  with  digeflives  only. 

For  a prick  in  a horjk's  foot. 

This  di (order  is  eafily  enough  to  be  known, 
and  therefore  requires  no  defeription.  If  the 
hurt  be  freffi  received,  make  the  hole  as  large  as 
you  can  in  pulling  out  the  nail,  and  drefs  it  with 
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fpirit  of  turpentine  covered  with  tow.  If  the 
horfe  is  Hill  lame  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours, 
repeat  the  fame  dreiling,  and  fo  continue  to  re- 
new it  daily,  dll  lie  is  well  ; lor  want  of  fpirit  of 
turpentine,  you  may  ufe  the  balfam  traumaticum, 
or  oil  of  vitriol. 

For  an  old  prick  you  may  make  a tin&ure  of  Succotrine 
aloes  in  this  manner: 

Take  Succotrine  aloes,  fine  fugar,  of  each  half 
an  ounce;  oil  of  turpentine  three  ounces;  mix 
them  well  and  apply  it.  If  there  is  a filander  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  which  you  cannot  get 
off,  put  upon  it  a little  powdered  lublimate,  and 
the  tincture  over  that ; obferve  always  to  put  a 
good  defenfative  round  the  crown,  for  fear  the 
inflammation  fhould  throw  any  matter  upon  it, 
which  might  fever  the  foot  from  the  hoof,  and 
confequently  would  fpoil  the  horfe.  Nothing 
fhould  be  more  regarded  than  this,  nor  than 
keeping  the  hoof  always  fupplS,  as  before  de- 
feribed. 

Another  remedy  for  an  old  -brick. 

Steep  Roman  vitriol  in  brandy  till  you  make 
it  quite  blue,  and  put  this  once  a day  upon  the 
hole  till  it  is  well;  this  liquor  will  keep- a Jong 
time,  and  is  good  for  all  wounds,  where  there  is 
any  foulnefs. 
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A halter-cajh 

What  we  call  a.halter-caft  is  when  a horfe  en-< 
tangles  his  leg  or  his  pattern,  either  behind  or 
before,  in  the  rein  of  his  halter.  This  accident 
is  ufually  moft  violent  when  it  happens  to  a hind 
leg;  the  horfe,  thus  hampered,  flings  about,  and 
cuts  himfelf  in  the  joint  between  the  pattern  and 
the  footlock. 

If  the  wound  is  recent,  how  great  foever  it  may 
be,  provided  no  nerve  be  cut  that  is  effential  to 
the  motion  of  the  joint,  nor  any  vein,  the  danger' 
is  but  trifling,  and  a cure  may  be  effected  by 
only  raw  yelks  of  eggs,  fattened  on  with  a ban- 
dage, and  renewed  every  twenty-four  hours.  In 
flighter  cafes  you  need  only  apply  the  egg  with 
your  finger,  night  and  morning;  but  if  the  nerves 
or  veins'  have  been  damaged,  there  mutt  be  a 
good  digeftive  to  heal  them,  and  great  care  to 
keep  out  all  air.  The  fame  digeftive,  or  even  fome 
of  the  remedies  preferibed  for  javarts,  after  they 
are  opened,  may  ferve. 

Scratches  or  chaps. 

Hoffes  are  more  fubject  to  this  diforder  in 
winter  than  in  fummer,  becaufe  their  fkins  are 
then  more  tender,  and  they  are  obliged  to  work 
in  water,  ice,  and  mud  half  frozen,  which  often 
makes  the  fkin  break  behind  the  joint,  fomethnes 
upon  the  pattern,  fometimes  higher,,  and  now 
' and 
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and  then  upon  the  footlock;  it  is  not  a very  dan-* 
« gerous  cafe  in  itfelf,  but  exceedingly  troublefome 
upon  a journey  : however,  if  you  can  keep  your 
horfe  clofe  in  the  liable,  and  preferve  the  fcratches 
from  air,  you  may  foon  cure  him  with  any  afl’uag- 
ing  remedy  whatever.  It  is  quite  otherwife  with 
the  following  accident,  which  demands  much  more 
attention,  and  that  you  fhould  have  recourfe  to 
many  remedies  fet  down  in  the  article  of  javarts. 

Mules t 

Mules,  or  tranfverfe  mules,  very  much  refem- 
ble  fcratches,  being  clefts  athwart  the  fkin  behind 
the  footlock ; they  happen  oftener  in  the  hindlegs 
than  in  the  fore,  and  are  known  from  fcratches, 
by  a kind  of  whitifh  matter,  fomewhat  like  mud- 
dy water,  that  ilfues  out  of  them;  the  fame  may 
indeed  be  found  fometimes  in  fcratches,  but  then 
they  never  go  deeper  than  the  fkin  j whereas  mules 
are  much  deeper,  for  if  you  take  a flraw  and  probe 
one  of  them,  you  will  find  it  go  in  above  two  fin- 
gers’ thicknefs  without  forcing  the  orifice,' entering 
between  the  bones  and  the  joint.  While'  this  wound 
is  under  cure,  the  horfe  mull  never  go  out  of  the 
liable,  nor  even  to  the  farriers  to  be  dreffed,  be- 
caufe  the  joint  fuffers  much  in  walking,  and  the 
cleft  grows  larger,  which  takes  away  the  effect  of 
the  bell  remedies.'  Ufe  the  fame  remedies  here 
as  in  fwellingsof  the  patterns  or  javarts,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  tindlure  of  aloes  and  fpirits  of  turpenw 
i6  4 H tine 
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tine  ; and  be  furc  to  put  over  the  tincture  a good 
defenfative,  to  prevent  any  inflammation  that 
might  otherwife  come,  and  to  fallen  it  with  a 
bandage  five  or  fix  times  double,  to  hinder  any 
motion  of  the  footlock.  You  may  complete  .the 
cure  with  a digeflive. 

Maltlongs  or  Maltworms. 

This  is  moft  commonly  a humour  inherent  in 
the  horfe’s  nature,  and  its  feat  is  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  foot  above  the  crown ; that  is,  under  the 
front  of  the  footlock;  it  appears  in  a fort  of  itching 
fcab,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  makes  the 
hair  come  off  the  part,  and  the  matter  that  comes 
from  it  is  very  (linking,  and  troublefome  to  the 
horfe.  Many  fpeak  of  it  as  a trifle,  but  few  know 
how  to  cure  it.  There  is,  indeed,  occafion  to  have 
recourfe  here  to  a cauflic,  in  order  to  fetch  off  the 
fcabby  excrefcence,  which  is  in  fact  a kind  of 
proud-flefh,  not  eahly  eradicated;  neither  thein- 
cihon  knife  nor  any  other  fharp  inflrument  is  half 
fo  effectual  to  this  end,  as  the  cauflic  preferibed  in 
the  prefent  Treatife. 

Having  got  off  a fcab  about  as  big  as  half  a hut* 
if  no  more  proud-flefh  appears,  you  may  drefs  it 
like  a common  wound. 

This  difeafe  feldom  happens  to  faddle-horfes, 
but  to  large  draught  cattle  that  are  loaded  with 
hair,  and  confequently  full  of  humours,  unlefs  any 

faddle-horfe  was  brought  up  or  is  fed  on  fat 
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nrarfhy  ground.  If  the  maltlong  be  negleffca, 
it  caufes  another  and  worfe  accident,  which  is 
what  we  call  a cloven  or  ox's-foot;  the  matter  run- 
ning down  from  the  maltlong,  between  the  foot 
and  the  horn,  occafions  the  hoof  to  cleave  in  the 
middle,  upon  the  fore  part. 

Df crip  lion  of  the  Maltlong. 

This  diftemper  comes,  as  we  have  faid,  upof| 
the  coronet  of  a horfe’s  foot,  that  works  in  mud  ; 
itoften  difunites  the  horn  from  the  foot,  and fome^ 
times  makes  the  hoof  fall  off ; this  difeafe  appears 
more  in  fome  feafons  than  in  others,  for  it  breaks 
out  afrefh  when  the  wheat  begins  to  fproiit  and  is 
in  flower;  at  all  other  times,  you  fee  only  a little 
fcab,  as  we  before  called  it,  which  gives  the  horfe 
no  trouble.  Dealers  and  jockeys  take  the  favoura- 
ble feafons  to  fell  off  their  horfes  that  have  it,  and 
<only  tell  their  chapman,  that  it  is  a blow,  which 
the  horfe  gave  himfelf  by  accident,  and  that  it  is 
merely  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  farrier,  or 
hofller,  that  it  is  not  yet  well.  The  deception, 

however,  appears  when  the  fatal  feafon  comes 
again. 

A remedy  for  the  Maltlong. 

If  the  foregoing  remedy,  though  very  good,  did 
«ot  fucceed,  give  the  fire  in  the  followingmanner : 
You  mud  have  the  fame  fort  of  knives  that  were 
before  deferibed  in  the  article  of  windgalls,  and 
having  heated  them,  cut  the  maltlong  through  in 

1 the 
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the  middle,  defending  toward  thehopf,  and  make 
two  other  parallel  lines,  one  on  each  fide;  then 
Ripply  the  following  compofnion  ; 

Take  turpentine,  honey,  black-rofin,  of  each 
two  ounces;  roch-alum  powdered,  one  ounce ; 
mix  the  whole  together,  and  melt  them  in  a pip- 
kin  to  an  ointment,  with  which  drefs  the  wound 
immediately,  and  repeat  the  dreffing  every  twenty- 
four  hours  for  eight  or  ten  fucceffive  days  ; every 
time  you  drefs  it,  have  ready  a little  warm  wine, 
with  fugar  melted  in  it,  for  a fomentation,  and 
when  the  wound  is  ready  to  heal,  burn  an  old 
fhoe  or  two,  and  mix  the  allies  with  brandy  to 
bathe  and  dry  it,  or  you  muft  dry  it  up  with  cal- 
cined alum,  or  a little  digeflive  ointment,  till  the 
{kin  and  hair  come  again  as  before, 

Of  a cloven  or  ox’s-foot. 

When  a horfe  has  his  feet  cleft  in  two  from  the 
crown  down  to  the  toe,  it  is  very  difficult  to  join 
the  two  parts  again  $ this  is  therefore  a very  bad 
cafe;  the  belt  way  to  proceed,  is  firfl  to  cover  all 
the  horn  of  the  foot  with  any  greafy  ointrrient, 
and  fill  the  infide  qf  the  Ijoof  with  the  fame,  in 
order  to  foften  the  horn;  you  mull  repeat  it  three 
or  four  days  running;  then  take  a cobier’s  awl, 
about  the  fize  of  a ftocking-needic,  and  heat  it  in 
a charcoal  fire,  which  you  muff  have  (landing  by 
you;  pierce  both  fides  of  the  horn  very  tenderly 
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in  three  or  four  places,  fo  that  the  holes  may  meet 
exaftiy,  which  mull  be  a work  of  time,  becaufe 
an  awl  will  not  long  keep  hot  ; then  put  a brafs 
wire  through  each  pair  of  holes,  and  twill  the  ends 
together  tight  with  pincers,  in  order  to  clofe  up 
the  cleft  as  much  as  pollible  ; you  mull  then  have 
three  or  four  pieces  of  iron,  made  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  S,  and  fallen  them  on  hot,  between 
the  ligatures  of  the  brafs  wire,  which  will  keep 
the  hoof  firm  and  clofe;  three  or  four  weeks  will 
make  the  horn  hold  together,  but  the  horfe  ought 
to  be  kept  three  or  four  months  before  you  work 
him. 

Mules  are  very  fubjefl  to  this  accident,  but 
with  this  difference  from  horfes,  that  though  the 
cleft  appears  the  fame,  it  is  not  fo  deep,  and  does 
not  hinder  them  from  working ; we  do  not,  how- 
ever, advife  any  one  to  buy  mules  that  have  it, 
becaufe  in  procefs  of  time  their  feet  may  open 
quite  to  the  quick,  and  a mule  as  well  as  a horle 
may  lofe  his  life  by  it  if  not  well  treated. 

Of  a feam. 

What  the  French  call  a /cam,  proceeds  from  dif- 
ferent caufes,  as  firfl,  from  the  extreme  drynefs  of 
the  foot,  when  there  has  not  been  care  taken  to 
keep  the  hoof  greafed  and  nourilhed  noth  a proper 
ointment,  and  fometimes,  with  cow— dung  and 
greafe.  It  happens  chiefly  to  horfes  that  go 
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little  abroad,  and  are  taken  out  in  fummer  in 
extreme  dry  weather;  you  Ihould  always  refrelfi 
the  feet  therefore  on  fuch  an  occafion.  It  may 
proceed  lecondly,  from  a diforder  within  the  foot 
on  the  fide  of  the  frog,  and  which,  as  it  could  not 
make  any  other  way,  cleaves  the  horn  within  or 
without  near  the  heel,  proceeding  from  the  crown 
to  the  very  bottom  ; when  the  foot  is  divided  thus 
on  the  fide  as  in  the  ox's-foot,  it  is  in  the  middle, 
there  often  comes  out  blood  as  the  horfe  walks  or 
trots.  Different  perfons  treat  this  diflemper  in 
different  manners,  but  though  we  fhall  introduce 
feveral  remedies ; yet  we  prefer  that  of  giving  the 
fire ; as  in  the  preceding  article  of  cloven  feet, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  there  is  no  need 
here  of  the  brafs  wire,  the  iron  S being  fiiffi, 
cient  to  clofe  up  this  cleft.  If  the  operation  be 
well  performed,  and  the  foot  afterwards  well 
anointed  with  hogs-lard,  the  diforder  will  never 
return,  and  the  horn  will  grow  flronger  and  harder 
in  thofe  places  than  ever  it  was  before.  You  are 
hrfi  to  prepare  the  hoof  for  two  or  three  days 
with  feme  greafy  ointment,  and  then  to  apply 
ihree  or  four  hot  S’s  acrofs  the  cleft,  one  under 
another;  if  you  can  then  excufe  your  horfe  a 
month  or  fix  weeks  from  working,  you  will  foon 
fee  him  perfectly  well,  and  in  no  danger  of  the 
lame  accident  for  the  future ; but,  if  you  are 
obliged  to  work  fuch.  a horfe  within  a fortnight 
after  you  have  given  him  the  fire,  you  mull  have 

the. 
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the  corner  of  the  fhoe  cut  off  on  that  fide  where 
the  diforder  was,  fo  that  that  quarter  of  the  heel 
i may  not  bear  upon  any  thing,  becaufe  otherwife 
the  cleft  might  open  again,  and  all  you  have  done 
be  to  no  purpofe  ; the  fhoe  to  be  ufedin  this  cafe, 
and  that  wants  one  of  its  brancles,  is  called  by 
fome  a half-Jpedack , and  by  others  a half-Jlipper . 

A quarter -feam. 

The  feam,  as  has  been  faid,  comes  on  the  Fore 
but  never  on  the  hind  feet ; it  often  makes  a new 
quarter,  and  then  we  call  it  a quarter-feam.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  the  alteration  and  drynefs  of  the  hoof, 
and  is  known  only  by  the  horfe’s  limping,  and 
having  his  hoof  cleft  from  the  top  of  the  crown 
to  the  very  bottom,  either  on  the  out  or  theinfide  j 
it  caufes  very  great  pain,  and  often  happens  to 
horfes  of  the  manage,  who  never  go  in  the  wet, 
as  well  as  to  thofe  who  are  confined  long  in  the 
liable  ; the  hoofs  of  all  thefe  therefore  fhould  be 
often  fupplied  with  greafy  ointments,  and  the 
infide  filled  from  time  to  time  with  clay  or  cow- 
dung. 

A remedy. 

Dip  a pledget  of  cotton  in.  fpi'rit  of  wine,  and 
lay  it  along  the  cleft  of  the  feam,  then  put 
over  it  the  following  plafler,  made  of  new  wax  and 
ointment  of  poplar-buds,  the  fame  quantity. of 

each 
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each  melted  together.  The  fpirit  will  unite  the 
horn,  and  the  plafler  will  take  away  the  inflam- 
mation. Put  on  a frefh  plafler  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  feam  will  foon  heal  and  the  horfc 
be  well  enough  to  work. 

Anjolhtr. 

Take  two  large  adders,  throw  away  their  heads 
and  their  tails  bccaufe  they  are  poifonous,  then 
cut  them  in  flices,  and  put  them  into  an  earthen- 
pot,  with  a pound  of  oil  of  olives  ; clofe  up  the 
pot  wrell,  and  put  it  into  a kettle-full  of  water,  but 
fo  as  not  any  may  get  into  the  pot  ; boil  it  till 
what  is  in  the  pot  is  reduced  to  an  unclious  con- 
fiflence,  and  ufe  this  ointment  every  day  upon 
the  feam  till  it  is  well,  which  will  not  be  very  long^ 

Another. 

Cleanfe  the  feam  well  by  wafhing  it  with  warm 
water,  and  afterwards  with  brandy,  fprinkle  upon 
it  orpiment  in  powder,  and  over  that  the  yelk  of 
an  egg  boiled  hard  ; then  bind  up  the  foot  and 
keep  it  two  days  without  opening;  you  will  fcarcc 
be  able  to  fee,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  that  there 
was  any  feam.  Thefe  are  excellent  good  reme- 
dies when  you  want  to  fell  a horfe;  but  if  you 
would  keep  him,  the  fureit  way  is-  to  give  the  fire. 
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Of  the  bleyme, 

‘ To  know  when  there  is  a bleyme,  yoii  rriuft  un- 
flioe  the  difordered  horfe,  and  pare  his  foot  very 
neatly.  Upon  one  of  the  inner  quarters*  near  the 
frog,  you  will  fee  a red  fpot  like  corrupted 
blood,  which  will  fometimes  bleed  with  the  very 
paring  ; this  is  a fign  that  the  bleyme  is  very  vio- 
lent, and  let  fuch  a horfe  work  ever  fo  little,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  be  in  fummer,  he  becomes  lame  ; but 
keep  him  fome  time  idle  in  the  liable,  and  he  will 
not  limp,  unlefs  he  has  been  newly  Ihod.  Few  old 
horles  are  fubje£l  to  this  accident;  nor  is  the  cafe 
very  dangerous  when  vilible,  as  here  defcribed  ; 
but  when  it  is  fo  forward  that  you  can  hardly  fee 
it,  and  has  no  room  outwardly,  you  mull  divide 
the  fide  of  the  hoof,  agreeable  to  what  was  before 
faid.  Many  farriers  pretend  to  cure  a bleyme  by 
paring  the  hoof,  and  digging  it  down  with  their 
buttrefs,  applying  afterwards  certain  remedies  to 
prevent  an  inflammation  that  may  enfue;  We 
own  that  a horfe  after  this  ceremony  may  feem  to 
be  relieved  for  the  prefent,  but  when  he  has  con- 
tinued fometime  without  being  fhoed,  he  begins  to 
limp  again,  and  let  him  work  ever  fo  little,  the 
bleyme  will  be  as  bad  as  before.  There  have 
been  people  fo  ignorant  as  to  unfole  a horfe  irl 
this  cafe,  without  operating  on  the  feat  of  the 
bleyme,  but  in  fuch  a horfe  too  the  bleyme  foori 
ib  4 I grows 
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grows  as  violent  as  ever;  whereas  the  following 
remedy  is  infallible  and  will  make  a perfect  cure. 

A remedy  for  the  bhyme. 

• 

Take  cow-dung,  pork-fat,  turpentine,  and  ro- 
fin,  of  each  half  a pound,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
linleed,  and  half  a pint  of  oil  of  any  lort  you  can 
get  ; melt  the  vvdiole  together  in  a pot,  and  apply 
fome  of  this  compohtion  as  warm  as  the  horfe  can 
beai  it  to  his  foot,  binding  it  on  with  tow  and 
fplinters  ; repeat  this  every  twenty-four  hours, 
till  the  horfe  limps  no  longer,  which  probably 
may  be  twelve  days  or  a fortnight  ; you  will  then 
never  fee  any  more  of  the  bleyme. 

J n . ,>li  .1  JJOV , ; 

Another. 

When  you  have  pared  the  horfe’s  foot  as  deep 
as  you  can,  efpeciallyjuft  in  the  feat  of  the  bleyme, 
melt  fealing-wax  upon  it  three  or  four  days  run- 
ning, applying  after  each  time  fome  of  the  above 
compohtion.  The  latter,  but  not  the  wax,  mufl 
be  Continued  till  the  horfe  limps  no  longer. 

This  method  is  equally  good  with  the  former, 
and  either  of  them  will  fometimes  do  when  the 
other  fails.  The  more  lame  a horfe  is  after  this 
operation,  the  more  certain  you  may  be  that  this 
diforder  will  never  return.  If  they  both  fail  for 
want  of  fkill  or  experience  in  him  that  ufes  them, 

the 
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the  Ihortell  way  is,  to  unfole  the  horfe  and  drefs 
the  bleyme  according  to  the  preceding  dire&ions. 

How  to  unfole  a horfe  for  a bleyme  or  any  other  acci- 
dent. 

Before  you  attempt  to  unfole  a horfe,  you  mull 
prepare  his  foot  well  by  foftening  his  hoof  with 
au  ointment  of  hogs-lard  and  cow-dung ; then,  in 
order  for  the  operation,  take  a cord  about  half  as 
thick  as  one’s  little  linger,  and  make  a ligature 
about  the  joint  between  the  foot  and  the  foot- 
lock,  to  keep  back  the  blood,  that  you  rpay  fee 
the  foie  the  better ; then  cut  the  foie  all  round 
with  your  buttrefs,  and  when  it  is  quick  detach- 
ed, you  may  take  it  off  with  eafe.  This  being  done, 
untie  the  cord,  and  let  the  blood  run  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  take  up  the  foot 
and  renew  the  ligature  ; put  the  fhoe  on  as  before, 
faltening  it  well  with  live  or  fix  nails,  and  then 
walh  the  infide  of  the  foot  with  lalt  and  vinegar, 
or  fait  and  brandy,  or  for  want  of  either,  with  frelh 
human  urine,  apply  afterwards  honey  and  rofin, 
an  equal  quantity  of  each,  melted  together,  with 
a fmall  piece  of  lime,  filling  the  foot  with  tow 
bound  on  with  fplinters,  to  keep  down  the  foie  ; 
but  take  care  you  do  not  hurt  it  by  binding  them 
too  tight.  You  mull  put  alfo  a defenfative  round 
the  crown,  for  fear  the  humours  Ihould  fly  thither; 
you  may  make  it  as  follows  : 

4 I 2 
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Chimney  wood-foot,  two  pounds  ; turpentine, 
pitch,  and  honey,  each  half  a pound  ; melt  the 
whole  together  in  a pot,  and  then  add.  about,  a 
quart  of  vinegar,  in  which  the  yelks  of  fix  eggs 
have  been  beat  up ; apply  fome  of  this  compofi- 
tion  upon  tow  every  twenty-four  hours,  continu- 
ing it  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  after  that  you 
need  only  drefs  the  foie  with  turpentine  and  tow 
till  it  is  hard  and  firm,  which  will  be  in  twenty,  or 
twenty-five  days ; be  careful,  when  you  leave  off 
the  defenfative,  to  keep  the  hoof  well  fupplied 
with  fome  greafy  ointment,  that  the  horn  may 
never  be  dry  till  the  cure  is  effected. 

As  there  are  other  accidents  befides  bleymes 
that  may  make  a horfe  lame,  and  do  him  a great 
deal  of  damage,  efpecially  if  he  be  fat  and  full  of 
humours  (though  nothing  perhaps  may  appear,  on 
account  of  the  fine  make  of  the  body  and  legs)  we 
proceed  to  give  fuch  prefcriptions  as  may  be  of  ge- 
neral utility. 

* 

New  frogs  or  frvfhes. 

It  often  happens  that  a horfe  full  of  humours 
has  a new  frog,  which  many  people  call  a corrupted 
frog , becaufe  in  changing  the  horn  that  encom- 
paffes  it,  it  corrupts  in  fuch  a manner  as. to.  ooze 
put  a flinking  moiflure,  and  by  degrees  it  all  rots 

away.  If  a horfe  is  not  bled  in  proportion  to 

™ the 
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the  humours  that  affeft  him,  there  comes  another 
great  diiorder,  and  out  of  a hundred  farriers, 
fcaree  fix  can  be  found  that  know  how  to  cure  it; 
this  is  called  a thready  and  by^  the  French  crapeau , 
and  may  be  known  and  cured  by  the  following 
direction  ; 

- 1 ...  . , i .‘it.’*  T > . . i , . | i\ 

A remedy  for  drying  of  corrupted  frogs , 

Take  roch-alum,  green  and  white-copperas, 
and  verdegris,  all  finely  powdered,  of  each  two 
ounces  ; infufe  them  cold  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
pot,  with  a quart  of  wine^vinegar,  and  with  a piece 
of  cotton  or  a fponge  dipped  in  this  infufion,  walk 
thefrulhes  twice  every  day. 

When  you  have  not  the  above  drugs,  take  forne 
of  the  aquafortis  which  a goldfmith  has  ufed  to 
whiten  his  work,  and  ufe  it  alone  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  foregoing  compofition  ; you  may 
have  it  for  alking  for,  the  workmen  always  then 
throw  it  away,  as  having  loft  its  ftrength. 

Another  remedy  for  a,  new  or  corrupted  frog « 

Take  aqua-infernalis  and  ufe  it  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  two  preceding  liquors,  only  not  fo 
often.  The  manner  of  making  this  water  follows: 

Aqua-infernalis, 

Take  verdegris  and  Spanifh-flies,'  of  each  one 
ounce;  Venetian  cerufs,  two  ounces ; powder  the 

whole 
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whole,  and  put  it  into  a bottle  of  brandy,  and  a 
pint  of  vinegar;  boil  this  in  a pipkin  over  a gentle 
fire,  till  it  is  half  wafted,  and  then  ufe  it  as  occa- 
Con  requires. 

t 

Incajlellated  or  narrow-heels. 

Many  perfons  make  no  difference  between  incaf- 
tellated  heels  and  heels  that  are  clofed  up ; the  lat- 
ter may  happen  to  the  bell  of  horfes,  and  is  of- 
ten occafioned  by  the  fault  of  a farrier  who  knows 
neither  how  to  pare  nor  to  govern  a horfe’s  foot ; 
for  a horfe  that  has  the  fineft  feet  in  the  world, 
may  have  his  feet  clofed  up  in  four  or  five  times 
fhoeing,  when  the  farrier,  by  an  injudicious  appli- 
cation of  the  fhoe,  takes  away  all  the  force  of  that 
part ; we  will  treat  therefore,  in  the  firft  place,  of 
thefe  clofe  heels,  and  then  of  thofe  that  are  incaf- 
tellated,  they  being  quite  different  from  each 
other. 

When  a horfe  ha-s  his  heels  clofed,  you  muft  be- 
gin the  cure  by  foftening  his  horn  all  over  every  day 
with  foot  ointment ; put  a bandage  about  it,  which 
you  may  make  with  three  or  four  lifts  of  cloth 
fewed  together,  in  order  to  render  them  as  broad 
as  the  hoof ; you  muft  -alfo  put  to  it  cow-dung, 
night  and  morning,  and  continue  both  for  eight 
days.  Then  let  the  horfe  be  unlhoed,  and  his  feet 
well  pared,  without  dividing  the  frufh  from  the 
heel,  which  is  a great  error,  though  moft  farriers 

ufually 
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ulually  pradfife  it,  in  hopes,  by  that  means,  to  en- 
large the  heel  ; becaule  mod  authors  who  have 
treated  of  this  di (order,  have  fpoke  of  opening  the 
heels  without  telling  how  it  ought  to  be  done. 
Having  proceeded  thus  far,  before  you  put  on  the 
Ihoe  let  three  lines  be  made  on  each  fide  of  the 
foot  with  a proper  instrument,  from  the  crown 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hoof,  at  the  diftanceof 
about  a finger's  thicknefs  from  one  another  ; cut 
them  almofl  t*  the  quick,  and  then  put  on  a fhoe 
made  in  the  following  manner : 

It  mull  be  very  thick  within  and  very  thin 
without,  we  mean,  in  the  braches,  that  fo  if  the 
heels  bear  upon  the  fhoe,  the  horn  may  hide  un- 
der the  brach  without,  in  proportion  as  it  grows. 
As  foon  as  the  lines  are  made,  apply  to  them  fomo 
of  the  foot  ointment,  and  rub  it  all  round  the 
hoof,  proceed  thus  for  two  or  three  fhoeings,  al- 
lowing about  a month  or  fax  weeks  between  each,- 
and  by  thefe  means  you  will  reft  ore  the  feet.  Many 
object  again  ft  the  length  of  this  procefs  ; but  the 
horn  of  the  horfe’s  foot  does  not  grow  fo  faft  as  a 
man’s  beard  ; if  it  be  a fine  horfe,  worth  the  la- 
bour and  expence,  you  need  not  grudge  the  time 
allowed  to  make  it  as  good  as  before. 

Of  incajlellated  fat. 

We  mult  firft  inform  you  what  is  meant  by  an. 
ijjcaftellated  foot,  that  you  may  diftinguifh  it  from 
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a narrow  or  clofe  heel,  before  you  undertake  the 

cure.  ...  * 

9 ' • • . 

An  incaftellation  feldom  comes  but  upon  fine 
horfes,  as  thofe  of  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  and 
Barbary,  or  upon  fuch  as  are  brought  up  in  high 
.grounds  that  are  dry  and  mountainous;  fuch 
horfes  are  liable  to  have  their  feet  very  hollow, 
with  fmall  and  narrow  frogs,  which,  though  it  be 
■a  good  quality  in  a horfe,  may,  like  other  things, 
extend  to  excefs.  It  alfo  happens  fometimes 
through  the  fault  of  farriers,  when  they  hollow 
the  foot  too  much  and  divide  the  frog  from  the 
heel,  which  by  degrees,  and  in  courfe  of  time, 
occafions  the  frog  to  become  fo  narrow,  and  the 
two  quarters  of  the  heel  to  join  fo  clofe,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fee  their  feparation  behind,  fo  inftead 
of  two  heels  there  appears  to  be  as  it  were  but  one; 
this  is  what  we  call  incajltllated  heels  j you  may 

often  fee  them  in  the  riding  academies,  and  among 
managed  horfes  who  are  kept  long  without  fhoc- 
ing;  it  frequently  happens  that  the  riding  mailers 
do  dot  perceive  it,  perhaps  through  ignorance,  or 

becaufe  they  think  themfelves  above  fuch  matters, 
which  they  look  on  as  the  farrier’s  bufmefs;  they 
trouble  themfelves  about  nothing  but  teaching  to 
ride,  and  when  they  have  ffiown  you  how  to  fna-» 
nage  a horfe  in  all  his  airs,'  they  perfuade  them- 
felves  they  are  great  men  in  their' way,'  but  when 
fuch  men  are  left  'to  themfelves,  and  have  the 
charge  of  conducing  any  grand  c<mt page,'  it 

makes 
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makes  them  afliamed  to  be  obliged  to  own  they 
kriow  nothing  of  the  matter. 

To  proceed  to  the  cure  of  an  irtcaflellated  horfe, 
you  mult  begin  by  preparing  his  feet,  in  order  to» 
make  them  tender,  juft  as  you  do  in  the  foregoing 
cafe  of  clofed  heels,  then  have  a fhoe  made  in  three 
parts,  fomething  like  one  that  is  adapted  to  all 
feet,  which  we  carry  with  us  upon  a journey,  or 
in  time  of  war  where  there  is  a large  equipage  to 
Condufr,  but  with  this  exception,  that  the  fhoe 
for  all  feet  opens  and  fhuts  only  in  the  middle,  and 
this  does  fo  in  two  places ; the  toe  makes  one  of 
the  three  pieces,  and  the  two  branches  the  others  ; 
the  piece  before  muft  be  punched  quadrangiilarly, 
in  order  to  receive  the  nails  in  form  of  a fquare, 
and  every  branch  muft  have  two  holes  for  two 
nails,  which  make  eight  in  the  whole  j the  defign 
of  it  is,  to  open  the  heel  every  dreffing  after  you 
have  unfoled  the  horfe. 

You  muft  obferve  here,  that  the  frog  ftioiild  be 
flit  quite  down  between  the  two  heels,  and  to  the 
hair,  and  this  flit  fhould  be  Very  deep  3 then  take 
a little  tow  and  roll  or  twift  it  between  your  fin-^ 
gers  to  the  length  of  the  flit,  dip  it  in  fpirit  of  tur- 
pentine and  put  it  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  cavi- 
ty ; afterwards  roll  up  two  more  parcels  of  tow/ 
but  larger  than  the  former,' dip  them  in  turpentine 
made  as  hot  as  the  horfe  can  bear  it,  and  fill  up 
the  whole  cleft  and  the  foot,  binding  them  on  with 
16  4 K thin 
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thin  pieces  of  iron  rather  than  wood  ; obferve 
that  you  muff  not  do.  this  till  after  the  horfe  is 
fhoed  and  the  inlide  ol  his  foot  has  been  well 
waffled  with  brandy.  This  being  done,  put  a 
fmall  iron  pin  or  key  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  fhoe,  where  there  fhould  be  indentions  to  re- 
ceive the  ends  of  it  and  make  it  keep  in.  Leave 
on  this  fir  It  d refling,  if  it  be  winter,  three  days,  if 
fummer  only  two,  and  proceed  fo  every  time  you 
drcfs  the  horfe,  and  have  ready  a key  a little  longer 
in  order  to  open  the  heels  farther,  which  will  be 
ealily  done,  provided  the  horn  be  tender. 

We  have  one  thing  more  to  obferve,  which  is, 
that  though  you  do  not  take  off  the  dr  effing  for 
three  days,  you  mu  ft  apply  a good  reltriflive,  as 
foon  as  the  horfe  is  unfoled,  and  change  it  every 
day  for  three  or  four  days  running. 

When  you  take  off  the  rolls  of  tow  to  put  on 
frefh,  you  mull  ufe  the  old  ones  to  wrap  about 
the  heels  and  the  hoof,  efpecially  towards  the 
crown ; continuing  this  courfe  till  the  foie  is  found 
and  beautiful.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
days,  proceed  to  the  other  foot,  for  this  accident 
is  always  common  to  both  the  fore,  but  never  to 
the  hind-feet. 

Another  remedy  for  an  incaf  dialed  horfe. 

The  defign  of  this  is,  for  horfes  which  are  not 

altogether  incafleliatcd  ; however,  fuchasare  not 

firm 
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firm  on  their  feet,  mud  be  prepared  tor  the  ope- 
ration ; for  this  purpofe  you  lhould  loftcn  their 
feet  with  the  following  ointment : 

Take  elder-bark,  pitch,  fvveet-oil,  yellow-wax, 
mutton-diet,  and  turpentine,  of  each  two  ounces, 
melt  all  together,  and  drain  it  through  courfe 
linen  ; fill  the  inlide  ot  the  horfe ’s  toot  with  this, 
andaqoint  the.  hoof  all  round;  repeat  it  for  loine 
days,  and  let  the  ointment  be  very  hot.  W hen  the 
feet  are  well  fuppled,  you  mud  pare  the  infide  of 
them  as  much  as  poffible,  and  almod  to  the  quick, 
then  open  the  frog  as  far  as  you  can  between  the 
heels,  and  quite  to  the  hair;  drefs  the  wound  with 
Venice-turpentme  ; and  afterwards,  put  on  the 
fhoe,  deferibed  in  the  preceding  article,  and  ufe 
the  fame  keys. 

A nwnbnefs  or  funning  of  (he  hoof. 

It  often  happens  that  a horfe  hurts  himfelf 
againd  fome  done  or  other  hard  thing,  and 
numbs  his  foot  to  as  to  make  him  lame.  This  is 
the  cale  we  here  Ipeak  of;  to  know  it,  you  mud 
handle  the  feet,  and  when  you  find  one  of  them 
hotter  than  the  other,  you  may  conclude  that  in 
that  lies  the  pain  which  makes  the  horfe  limp  ; 
have  recourfe  to  the  following  remedies:  fird, 
cauling  the  foot  to  be  well  pared,  then  a compofi- 
tion  to  put  in  the  hollow  of  it,  and  a fort  of  pul- 
tice  to  bind  round  the  crown. 

4 K 2 
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The  compofition  for  the  infide  of  the  foot  is 
made  with  leys  of  wine,  putting  into  it  the  flower 

0 linfeed,  hogs-lard,  honey,  and  turpentine,  about 
the  lame  quantity  of  each,  and  boiling  all  toge- 

1 er  till  it  is  reduced  to  a pap,  which  apply  very 
hot } this  is  a good  preparation  op  almoft  every 
pccafion,  and  fortifies  bad  feet. 

A remedy  to  put  round  the  foot  of  a horfe , and  which 

may  firve  lga  for  a hurt  in  the  reins  of  a horfe. 

Take  old  hogs-lard,  common  honey,  rofin, 
and  .common  turpentine,  of  each  four  pounds  ! 
fweet  oil  and  leys  of  wine,  of  each  one  pint;  pitch, 
apd  limeeds  powdered,  of  each  one  pound ; re- 
duce what  is  dry  to  a powder,  and  boil  the  whole 
together  to  a fort  of  pap ; which  apply  yrarm  all 
round  the  hoof,  drefs  your  horfe  once  a day  till 
his  Jamenefs  is  gone,  which  will  not  be  lonm 

How  to  make  the  hoof  become  foft  and  good . 

Take  fweet-o if,  yellow-wax,  mutton-fuet,  and 
turpentine,  of  each  four  ounces  j melt  the  whole 
together,  and  when  you  take  it  off  the  fire,  keep 
ffirrjng  till  it  is  cold  and  of  an  undtuous  confidence. 
Ufe  this  ointment  to  the  Jiorfe’s  feet  every  day, 
which  will  keep  them  foft  and  moifl,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  crown,  and  by  this  praftice,  what  grows 
will  be  good  and  firm..  You  mull  not  expea 
thofe  that  are  brittle  and  Spongy  to  become  good 
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all  at  once ; but  in  courfe  of  time,  by  virtue  of  this 

ointment,  you  will  find  them  fo. 

;ocu  .on 6 <\r r . >•-<  ~ < 

Another  ointment  to  make  the  feet  good. 

Let  your  horfe  be  flioed  as  near  as  you  can  pof- 
fibly,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  middle  of  her  in- 
creaie,  and  then  anoint  his  feet  with  the  follow- 
ing ointment:  , - 

Take  frefh-butter,  maftic,  gum,  galbanum, 
pitch,  rofin,  and  gum-elemi,  of  each  two  ounces ; 
foak  them  twenty-four  hours  in  a quart  of  vine- 
gar, and  add  yellow-wax,  two  ounces  ; fweet-oil, 
turpentine,  mutton-fuet,  and  honey,  of  each  four 
ounces;  ointment  of  marfh-mallows,  three  ounces; 
put  all  together  in  a pipkin,  over  a moderate  fire, 
without  flame,  and  boil  it  till  all  the  vinegar  is 
evaporated ; then  pour  it  into  another  veflel  and 
ftir  it  till  it  is  almoft  cold.  Ufe  this  as  the  pre- 
ceding : 

For  a horfe  that  is  tender-footed . 

Some  horfes  feem  to  have  very  beautiful  well- 
made  feet,  and  yet  are  very  tender  in  the  foie  ; 
they  cannot  walk  on  flony  or  hard  ground  be- 
caufe  every  little  matter  hurts  their  feet,  and 
latnes  them.  The  caufe  of  this  is  often  looked  for 
in  the  wrong  place  ; to  know  where  it  is,  there- 
fore, you  need  only  clap  the  palm  of  your  hand, 

TUpon  the  horfe ’s  foie,  which  will  itfelf  fhew  you  by 

• 

its 
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its  extraordinary  heat,  where  the  pain  lies;  for 
this  heat  will  be  much  greater  in  the  fore-feet, 
where  the  diforder  is,  than  in  the  hind.  Some- 
times in  walking  over  ftony  ground,  a fmall  flint 
gets  into  the  hollow,  and  is  held  by  the  branches 
of  the  fhoe,  fo  as  to  brail e the  foie.  The  follow- 
ing remedy  will  fefve  in  both  thefe  cafes  : 

Take  onions  and  pound  them  well  ; add  hogs- 
dung,  vinegar,  common  fait,  and  oil  of  olives, 
the  lame  quantity  of  each  as  of  onions  ; flew  the 
whole  together  a full  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  let 
it  juft  boil  up  ; then  apply  it  upon  the  foie,  as  hot 
as  the  horfe  can  bear  it.  You  may  drefs  him  in 
this  manner  every  twenty-four  hours,  four  or  five 
days  running,  ^nd  this  will  harden  tfie  foie  and 
take  away  the  lapienei’s, 

A horfe  that  has  [oft  feet. 

A horfe  is  liable  by  this  means  to  becomelame, 
when  he  is  obliged  to  work  upon  any  pavement, 
or  flony  ground  ; when  this  happens,  you  mult 
begin  to  unfhoe  him,  and  pare  the  infide  of  his 
feet  almoll  to  the  quick  ; when  he  is  fhoed  again, 
apply  the  following  remedy,  which  you  mull  bind 
on  with  tow  and  Ijplinters,  and  renew'  jt  every 
tvventy-four  hours ; 

Take  two  pounds  of  the  oldcfl  and  fattefl  ba- 
con, chop  and  pound  it  well,  then  melt  it  in  a pip- 
kin or  Rew-pan,  and  (train  it  through  a cqarlp 

cloth  5 
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cloth  j as  it  conics  through  let  it  run  into  a pint 
of  brandy,  which  you  have  ready  for  that  purpofe 
m another  velicl  ; beat  the  whole  well  together, 
and  apply  fome  of  it  to  the  horfe’s  feet  three  or 
four  days  running.  This  will  bring  them  into 
good  order,  and  harden  the  foies. 

A brittle  hoof. 

There  are  fo  many  infirmities  that  make  a horfe 
lame,  that  few  people  take  the  pains  to  know 
what  they  all  proceed  from;  we  have  one  yet  to 
mention,  which  is  the  brittle  hoof.  Though  the 
foot  may  appear  beautiful  and  well  fliaped,  and 
the  horn  good  and  Imooth,  a horfe  may  be  of  lit- 
tle value  on  account  of  this  defect  ; it  is  difficult 
to  be  known,  at  lead  without  feeing  a horfe  ffioed  ; 
but  then,  the  farrier  is  obliged  to  ufe  very  thin 
nails,  or  elfe  the  hoof  will  fly  as  he  drives  them ; 
the  fhoes  alfo,  mull  here  be  very  light,  for  if  you 
put  heavy  fhoes  on  fuch  a horfe,  and  work  him  in 
mud,  or  fat  heavy  land,  or  in  roads  that  are  a lit- 
tle frozen,  he  will  be  apt  to  leave  his  fhoes  behind 
him,  and  fo  much  of  the  hoofs  as  held  them. 
When  dealers  have  fuch  a horfe,  they  keep  him  a 
long  time  in  the  liable,  in  order  to  let  the  horn 
grow  afrelh,  and  then  fhoe  him  with  light  fhoes, 
or  fhoes  almoll  woren  out,  and  nails  that  are  very 
Wall  in  the  lhank.  This  defefl,  great  as  it  is,  may, 
however,  be  remedied  in  fome  meafure,  if  you 

only 
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©nly  keep  the  horn  well  greafed  with  foot-oint- 
ment, and  do  not  run  into  the  error  of  many 
coachmen,  farriers,  and  grooms,  in  Holland  efpe- 
cially,  who  make  ufe  of  train-oil,  that  of  a whale, 
and  chimney-foot,  or  the  allies  of  burned  draw, 
to  render  the  hoofs  black  and  fhining ; if  they 
were  to  do  this  to  the  hind-feet  only,  the  evil 
would  be  but  half  as  bad,  becaufe  this  accident 
never  happens  but  to  the  fore-feet  ; but  if  thefe 
people  are  obftinately  fet  upon  having  their 
horfes  feet  all  black,  let  them  mix  their  foot  in  the 
foot-ointment,  which  will  be  never  the  worfe,  nor 
lefs  nourifhing  to  the  horn.  We  confefs  that  if 
they  ufe  it  often,  this  ointment  will  come  dearer 
than  the  train  oil,  becaufe  the  brufh  will  fuck  up 
a gfeat  deal  of  it ; and  on  the  other  fide,  if  our 
delicate  coachmen  and  grooms  were  obliged  to  rub 
the  hoof  with  their  hands,  it  would  undoubtedly 
injure  them  much,  though  it  would  fave  the  oint- 
ment, becaufe  thofe  fine  fingers  of  their’s  were  not 
made  to  be  daubed. 

An  ointment  for  the  dijeafes  of  the  feet. 

This  ointment  will  keep  the  feet  of  horfes  found, 
if  conflantly  ufed,  as  alfo  make  thofe  that  are  brit- 
tle and  bad,  good  and  found  : 

Take  yellow-wax,  blaclwofin,  Burgundy-pi'tch, 

turpentine,lioney,  hogs-lard,  mutton-fuet,  fweet- 

oil,  of  each  half  a pound;  boil  the  whole  together 

in 
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in  a large  pot  over  a charcoal  fire  where  there  is  no 
flame,  and  take  care  that  nothing  boils  over  of 
thefe  combuftible  ingredients  j the  whole  being 
well  boiled,  pour  it  into  earthen  pots  in  order  to 
cool  for  keeping.  No  man  that  keeps  horfes, 
fliould  be  without  this,  becaufe  a horfe  that  has 
bad  feet,  can  be  of  little  fervice  till  you  get  them 
cured. 

Another  ointment  JoY  the  feet. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  tar  andmutton-fuet, 
melt  them  together  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  it  is 
fit  for  ufe.  This  is  a well-contrived  remedy  for 
flopping  up  horfes’  feet  that  are  very  hard  and 
brittle,  as  well  as  to  rub  upon  their  outfides, 
whenever  you  find  occafiom 

Rats-tails  on  the  legs. 

This  defed  is  more  common  on  the  hind  than 
on  the  fore  legs,  though  the  latter  are  not  quite 
exempt  from  iti  It  is  thus  known  ; when  you  fee; 
from  the  hind  part  of  the  footlock,  up  dlortg  the 
nerves,  a kind  of  line  or  channel,  that  feparates 
the  hair  to  both  fides,  this  is  a rat’s-tail  • in  fum- 
mer  there  appears  a kind  of  fmall  dry  fcab  along 
this  channel,  and  in  winter  there  ilfu,ps  but  a blink- 
ing humidity  like  the  Water  from  the  legs  ; this  de- 
fed  is  not  common  to  delicate  horfes,  who  have 
fcarce  any  hair  on  their  legs,  and  who  have  been 
lb  4 L nourifhed 
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nouri/hed  in  dry  paflure  and  among  mountains, 
but  it  happeris  to  fat  coach  or  dray*horle»,  that 
have  been  brought  up  in  ftrong,  humid,  marfhy 
lands,  and  confequently  are  fuller  of  humours 
than  the  others.  \ ou  mult  ufe  the  fame  remc- 

J -•*  -»  * --  *•  -•*.  i V fw  J i j*  J.  if-  '•  j M . J 

dies  here  as  to  horfes  that  have  the  waters.  A 
horle  may  work  notwithfianding  he  has  this  dif- 
order,  becaufe  it  feldom  lames  him,  unlefs  it  be 
in  winter,  when  he  is  obliged  to  work  in  mud, 
ice,  or  fnow;  it  occafionsa  ftiffnefs  in  the  legs,  and 
makes  them  trot  like  foxes,  that  is  to  fay,  alinoft 
without  bending  their  joints. 


Oj  the  capelet , or  pajjt  campant . 

This  h a fort  of  tumour,  which  begins  at  the 
hough  behind,  and  defcends  along  the  nerve;  it 
js  very  hard  to  the  touch,  and  confifts  of  a hu- 
mour which  is  foft  at  firft,  but  hardens  with  time, 
and  forms  itfelf  into  a callus  ; while  it  is  yet  foft, 
if  you  take  care  and  underhand  it,  the  cure  is 
cafy,  with  only  giving  a quart  of  wine  and  as 
much  urine  mixed  together,  and  having  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  fal  ammoniac  melted  in  them  ; 
befides  which,  you  may  apply  fome  of  it  wTith  a 
fporige  upon  the  fwclled  part,  and  bind  it  on  with 
a bullock’s  bladder,  to  keep  it  from  evaporating. 


with  a broad  ligature  ; repeat  this  eight  or  ten 
fubfequent  days,  and  the  capclet  will  disappear  ; 
but  if  you  wait  till  it  is  quite  hardened,  there  is 

- : nothing 
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nothing  but  the  a&u'al  cautery  can  cure  it,  which 
muft  be  given  in  the  following  manner : 

• Make  a line  in  the  middle,  drawing  it  from  the 
point  of  the  hough  down  the  whole  length,  then 
make  three  more  on  each  fide,  as  you  are  dire&ed 
to  do  round  the  footlook  for  windgalls ; treat  the 
horfe  afterwards  in  the  fame  mariner  as  in  the 
article  for  that  diftemper. 

Another  remedy  for  the  cape  let. 

• . * K*  A ’v*"  Ki  « • ^ i l ■ j .■  ' !•  %.•'■.•  : *».  . . jt*  c .. . 

If  the  cafe  be  recent,  you  may  take  fpirit  of  tur- 
pentine and  wine-vinegar,  an  equal  quantity  of 
each,  and  beat  them  up  together  ; rub  in  feme  of 
this  very  hard  with  your  hand  twice  every  day, 
and  continue  it  till  the  horfe  is  well.  For  want 
of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  you  may  make  ufe  of  bran- 
dy and  a bit  of  fope,  with  which  rub  the  part 
difordereef  three  times  a day  till  it  is  well. 

1* 

•.  Of  the  efperon  or  Jpur. 

This  diforder  comes  juft  above  the  preceding, 
but  feldom  makes  a horfe  limp ; it  disfigures  him 
and  that  is  all ; your  fprightly,  gay,  ftartlilh  horfeS 
are  moft  fubjeft  to  it,  becaufe  it  proceeds  from 
their  fkittilhnefs  with  their  hind  legs,  when  they 
ftrike  the  hough  againft  a bar,  a pillar,  a wall,  or 
whatever  is  in  their  way,  and  by  the  violence  of 
thqblow,  bruife  the  part  apd  make  it  fwell,  fo  that 
looks  like  a bladder  full  of  wind.  If  this  hurt 
4 L z be 
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be  recent,  it  is  eafy  to  cure  with  only  eight  or  ten 
pails  of  cold  fpring-water,  bathing  the  tumour 
v/ell  and  often  with  a large  fponge  ; this  will  foon 
reduce  it,  and  may  be  entirely  depended  upon, 
limple  as  it  is,  provided  the  hurt  be  frefhand  there 
is  no  negle£l  in  making  the  application.  A more 
inveterate  fpur  may  be  cu,re4  with  the  fame  re- 
medies as.  the  capelet,  if  you  take  away  every 
thing  he  can  hit  himfelf  againlt  in  his  gambols, 

_ J.f  the  djforder  has  been  of  a year’s  handing  or 
more,  you  mud  oj*en  the  fwelling  with  your  fire- 
iron,  clafping  the  fkin  fall  in  your  hand,  to  keep 
-the  iron  from  touching  the  bone  of  the  houghs 
having  pierced  it,  a red  water  will  ilfue  forth;  you 
mud  then  drefsthe  wounds  with  tents  of  tow  dip- 
ped the  firft  time  in  warm  wine  with  fugar  melt- 
ed in  it  ; afterwards  drefs  it  every-  day  with  the 
• tents  in  the  fame  form,  dipping  them  in  tinflure 
of  Succotrine-aloes,  and  continue  thus  till  Jae  is 
iWell.  . ,3^,'Jo  Iio  SifiT 

bus  3‘alo : i - r 1o. 

Relaxed  or  extended  nerves.  . . 

v-  * k JJ  lAiJIJ  « xiJSkj  ^ . V __ 


Jt  is  pot  uncommon  for  a horfe  to  relate  by  a 
drain,  either  when  he  is^at  work,  or  tinder  ativ 

i . ' « 

operation  of  the  farrier,  or  at-'ariy  other  time, "of 
the  nerve  which  goes  from  ih'er  point  of  the  hoUgh, 
up  the  hind  part  of  the  thigh  ; this  accident  often 

jnakes  him  flop  Ihort,  being  no  more  able  to  move 

l ift  • ' bis 
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his  leg,  nor  to  1'upport  himfelf  on  it,  than  il  the 
bone  of  his  thigh  was  broken. 

'3'jO:  ...  ■ -r  lUll  , ' ' •'  ? . Kt'iO  Lilu  iiOW 

bn),  ,3;  3o„ba/ 

Take  fpirit  of  turpentine  and  wine-vinegar,  the 
fame  quantity  of  each,  and  beat  them  up  well  to- 
gether] dip  in  this  two  large  iponges,  and  apply 
them  along  the  nerve  ; bind  them  on  with  a thick 
wrapper,  a bullock's  bladder,  and  a broad  fwathe 
over  all;  repeat  this  drefling  eight  or  ten  days  fol- 
lowing, and  take  fpecial  care  that  the  horfe  never 
lies  down  all  that  time,  nor  indeed  for  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks  longer  ; for  which  purpofe,  yon 
mull  tie  him  with  four  reins,  two  to  the  rack  and 
"two  to  the  manger,  fo  that  he  can  either  eat  or 
drink  without  moving  out  of  his  place.  The  eight 
days  being  over,  rub  the  part  on  the  following 
days,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve,  with  this 
compofition: 

Take  oil  of  bays,  ointment  of  marfh  mallows 
ointment  of  poplar-buds,  ointment  of  rofes  and 
honey,  each  a quarter  of  a pound  ; let  the  whole 
be  well  mixed  together,  and  ufed  once  a day, 
which  will  completely  fortify  the  nerve.  At  a 
month’s  end  the  hair  will  be  grown  again,  and 
then  you  may  work  the  horfe  as  before. 

trirjdo  inabro-c  ?,irh  j V b7> 
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Difordtrs  in  the  haunch. 

A horfe  is  very  often  lame  in  the  haunch,  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  know  what  thatlamenefs  pro- 
ceeds from  j almoft  every  one  treats  a horfe  that  is 
lame  here,  as  pricked  or  unhaunched,  yet  the 
caufes  of  fuch  lamenefs  are  many  and  various, 

Firft,  he  may  have  received  a very  hard  blow 
upon  either  fide  of  the  croup ; when  this  is  the 
cafe  there  is  no  great  danger. 

Secondly,  he  may  have  been  {truck  upon  the 
corner  of  the  haunch  which  is  over  the  bone  of 
the  joint,  and  yet  nothing  be  difplaced.  This  is 
more  to  he  feared  than  the  other,  but  a horfe  may 
be  cured  of  it  in  a little  time,  with  good  remedies. 

In  coming  out  at  a door  and  turning  too  ffiort, 
a horfe  may  {trike  the  corner  of  his  haunch  and 
lame  himfelf. 

He  may  alfo  bruife  the  hip-joint,  which  is  that 
which  appears  next  to  the  flanks,  of  the  fame 
height  as  the  fhoulder  j this  part  is  very  fenfible, 
and  a horfe  may  be  lamed  here  for  a long  while, 
though  nothing  be  put  out. 

Some  farriers  confound  all  thefe  accidents  with 
one  another,  and  all  hurts  in  the  haunch  are  with 
them  the  fame.  They  generally  ignorantly  fay, 
your  horfe  is  unhaunched  or  pricked,  and  have 
coiirfe  to  remedies  that  can  be  of  no  effett. 


We 
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We  will  treat  of  the  diflocatiQn  of  the  haunch, 
after  we  have  gone  through  the  other  cafes. 

When  you  have  difcovered  the  hurt  to  be- from 
one  of  the  above  caufes,  make  the  following  com- 
pofition  : 

Take  linfeeds,  beat  or  b mi  fed  in  a mortar,  rofin, 
pitch,  turpentine,  fweet  oil,  and  honey,  of  eacli 
eight  ounces  ; leys  of  wine  a quart ; boil  the 
whole  gently  together  a full  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  when  you  take  it  off  the  fire,  ftir  it  till  it  is 
of  a proper  warmth  to  be  applied  to  the  part 
affli£fed.  Renew  the  application  twice  a day, 
and  every  time  clap  over  it  a piece  of  foft  paper, 
or  a bladder,  or  a bit  of  moiftened  parchment, 
which  will  give  it  the  better  effefi.  The  fame 
compofition  is  good  for  the  reins,  for  relaxed 
nerves,  and  for  tired  legs.  If  you  continue  it  for 
ten  or  twelve  days,  you  will  dilcover  very  mani- 
feft  good  effects  ; but  the  horfe  muft  not  lie  down 
the  whole  time  you  ufe  this  remedy. 

A falfc  Jlep. 

What  we  call  a lalfe  ftcp,  is  a ftrain  that  a horfe 
receives  by  fome  violent  wrench,  occafioned  by 
his  foot  flipping  into  a hole,  or  by  travelling  on. 
uneven  ground,  or  in  frofty  weather. 

If  the  hurt  is  frefli,  it  will  be  the  more  eafily 
cured.  The  bell  way  is,  immediately  upon  his 
receiving  the  ftrain,  or  as  foon  as  you  can  come 

at 
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at  any  running  water,  to  lead  him  in,  and  make 
him  Hand  there  a full  hour,  which  will  prevent 
any  lamenefs  enf'uing.  Repeat  this  bathing  four 
or  five  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  leaving  hifn 
as  long  in  the  water  each  time.  This  will  entirely 
cure  him  without  any  other  remedy.  But  if  it 
be  an  old  hurt,  as  all  the  ligaments  of  the  joint 
mull  have  fuffered,  the  cafe  may  be  a long  time 
in  hand,  in  fpite  of  the  bell  remedies. 

' There  wil1  appear  to  be  very  good  reafons  for 
this,  if  we  confider  that  as  the  legs  of  a horfe  carry 
a great  burthen,  they  mud  be  fatigued,  and  he 
cannot  lie  down  nor  rife  without  much  pain.  It  is 
not  the  fame  with  a man  who  keeps  his  bed,  or 
canies  his  arm  in  a fling  for  a violent  lprain,  and 
therefore  as  he  gives  the  part  no  fatigue,  it  is  foon 
well. 

Remedy  for  a jalfe  Jlep. 

Take  tar,  and  rye-flour,,  with  the  fame  quantity 
of  turpentine,  and  half  as  much  pigs  fat ; mix  the 
whole  together,  and  flew  them  over  the  fire,  to 
the  confi Hence  of  a very  thick  pap.  When  you 
take  it  off,  add  a gill  glafs  of  fpirit  of  turpentine, 
and  ftir  it  well  in.  Apply  this  as  hot  as  the 
horfe  can  bear  it,  round  his  footlock,  with  tow, 
a pig’s-bladder,  and  a broad  bandage,  for  any 
thing  narrow  would  make  the  nerve  above  fwelh 
Repeat  this  drefling  every  day,  till  you  fee  it  has 
its  eflc6t.  The  tow  which  was  ufed  firfl,  may 

ferve 
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ferve  a long  time,  only  putting  on  a little  frefh 
pultice  when  you  open  it:  If  you  do  it  night  - 

and  morning,  inftead  of  once  a day,  the  horfe  will 
be  the  fooner  cured. 

When  you  perceive  that  the  horfe  mends,  you 
may  leav.e  off  the  above  remedy,  and  only  ufe,  in 
its  place,  marfh-mallow-roots,  boiled  and  beat  to 
a pap.  There  is  no  occafion  to  apply  them  warm;- 
Towards  the  end  of  the  cure,  you  rnuft  cleanfe 
the  part  with  warm  water  and  fope,  and  after- 
wards take  the  horfe  out,  and  give  him  an  eafy 
airing,  without  forcing  him  to  any  thing,  for  fear 
of  renewing  the  ftrain.  You  muft  ride  him  to 
prevent  him  from  leaping,  which  he  might  do,  if 
led  by  a fervant.  He  mull  not  lie  down  during 
the  whole  cure,  nor  ftir  out  of  his  place  before  "’ 
this. 

Of  the  combi  dr  crown  fcab 

The  crown-fcab  is  occafioned  by  humours  that, 
fall  upon  a horfe’s  feet,  round  the  coronet,  juft 
above  the  hoof.  It  fends  out  a thick  moifture,' 
like  muddy  water,  which  prevents  the  hair  of  the 
crown  from  falling  down  equally  upon  the  hoofs, 
and  makes  it  divide  all  round,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb.  This  difeafe  never  happens  to  horfes  bred  ' 
up  in  dry  and  hilly  countries,  but  to  thofe  only 
who  have  been  tried  to  low  and  moift  meadow 
ground.  It  is  very  common  to  horfes  who  have 
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abundance  of  hair  upon  their  legs.  There  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  curing  it,  but  in  this  cale  you 
lhould  not  work  the  horfe  in  a large  town,  among 
the  dirt,  rubbifh,  and  filth,  that  may  clog  up  the 
flreets,  becaule  the  dilorder  may  return  again 
another  winter,  after  it  has  been  once  cured, 
though  the  horfe  has  been  fed  upon  dry  proven- 
der, but  his  feet  not  having  been  kept  very 
clean. 

The  remedy  is  only  to  cut  off  the  hair  with  a 
pair  of  fcilfars,  as  clofe  as  you  can,  and  then  rub 
all  round  the  crown,  night  and  morning,  with 
black  fope,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days,  to  wafh  it 
with  warm  wine.  When  the  foot  is  dry,  you 
mult  begin  again  with  the  black  fope,  and  repeat 
it  five  or  fix  days  running,  waffling  the  part  every 
other  day  with  hot  wine.  Thus  you  will  fee 
the  hair  become  frnooth,  and  the  crown-fcab 
difappear. 

Another. 

Though  it  has  been  faid,  that  this  difeafe  hap- 
pens to  horfes  that  have  much  hair  on  their  legs, 
we  do  not  mean  that  all  horfes  who  have  much 
hair  there  are  lubjedt  to  it.  It  proceeds  alio  from 
hidden  chills,  and  an  ill  management  of  horfes 
when  they  work  in  mud,  and  likewife  when  a 
horfe  is  put  up  in  a liable  without  having  his  legs 
and  even  his  whole  body  well  rubbed  4own>  f°r 
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this  w ill  caufe  thofe  humidities  to  fall  down  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  legs,  and  the  filth  continuing 
there,  produces  fmall  blifters,  that  break  and  throw 
out  a moifture,  which,  between  whiles,  take  off 
the  hair,  and  running  down  in  channels,  make 
the  figure  of  the  teeth  of  a comb,  as  before  de- 
fcribed.  If  the  foregoing  remedy  does  not  fuc- 
ceed  to  your  fatisfa&ion  (though  it  be  very  good 
provided  the  horfe  be  kept  clean)  make  ufe  of  the 
following  : 

Take  ftrong  mercurial  blue  ointment,  half  a 
pound ; rub  the  parts  affected  with  it  ten  or 
twelve  days  following,  having  firft  lhaved  off  the 
hair. 


Watery  fores  on  the  legs. 


This  defect  happens  to  horfes  loaded  with  hair 
on  their  legs,  and  fed  in  fuch  marlhy  countries  as 
the  preceding  j to  diftinguiffi  the  difeafe,  obferve 
the  lower  part  of  the  legs,  and  if  you  find  them 
fwelled,  efpecially  thofe  behind,  between  the  foot- 
lock  and  heel,  and  that  there  iffues  from  them  a 
llinking  moifture,  conclude  this  to  be  the  water  in 
the  legs  which  is  often  the  fore-runner  of  the  two 
fubfequent  difeafes,  and  therefore  lhould  never  be 
neglefted  ; to  flop  the  courfe  of  it,  begin  by  tak- 
ing fome  black  hellebore-root,  and  fteep  it  in 
wine-vinegar  ; then  make  an  incifion  behind,  in 
the  upper  part  of  each  thigh,  juft  below  the  but- 
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tock;  you  muft  a little  loofen  the  fkin  of  thefe  in, 
cifions,  that  there  may  be  room  to  put  in  the  hel- 
lebore, to  about  the  fize  of  a finger ; then  give  a 
flitch  at  each  cleft  to  keep  it  in,  leave  it  there 
till  it  drops  out  of  itfelf,  in  which  time  it  will 
draw  out  abundance  of  matter,  and  by  that  means 
give  a revulfion  to  the  ill  humours  that  may  de- 
fcend.  If  the  fwelling  does  not  diminifh,  fhave 
ofFthe  hair  all  round  the  leg,  fo  far  as  it  extends, 
and  as  the  moifture  appears,  in  order  to  apply  the 
following  remedies  ; 

A remedy  for  watery  legs. 

After  having  fhaved  off  the  hair  behind  the 
footlock,  cut  the  latter  acrofs  the  fpur,  and  loofen 
the  fkin  from  the  flefh  on  both  fides  of  the  cleft, 
that  you  may  gently  find  a way  to  a thin  fkin  full  of 
water,  in  the  fhape  of  a little  bladder,  and  about 
as  large  as  the  end  of  one’s  finger;  take  this  away 
eafily,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  nerves  and  ligaments 
that  hold  the  joints  of  the  footlock  ; then  foment 
the  wound  with  frefh  urine,  and  wrap  it  with  a 
bandage  and  tow  dipped  in  fpirit  of  turpentine, 
keeping  it  clofe  that  no  air  may  enter ; you  muft 
leave  on  this  firft  dreffing  twenty-four  hours,  and 
when  you  take  it  off,  have  another  ready  to  clap 
on  in  a moment,  without  flaying  to  look  at  the 
wound,  which  you  muft  treat  in  this  manner,  till 
it  is  quite  clofed  up.  This  laft  operation  is  very 
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good,  and  cuts  off  the  communication  of  all  ill 
humours  that  may  fall  upon  the  legs.  But  if  you 
have  no  farrier  that  knows  how  to  perforrm  it  de- 
licately, have  recourfe  tp  the  following  reme- 
dies ; 

A remedy  for  watery  fores. 

Take  litharge,  two  pounds ; verdegris,  green- 
copperas,  common  alum,  white-copperas,  gall- 
nuts,  of  each  one  pound  j reduce  the  whole  to 
powder,  and  fleep  it  twenty-four  hours  in  a galloi?. 
of  vinegar  ; then  with  a fponge  dipped  in  this, 
wafh  lightly  twice  every  day  the  parts  which  the 
water  oozes  from,  continuing  to  do  fo  till  the 
horfe  is  well  $ the  hair  mull  be  here  cut  off. 

Another. 

Take  verdegris,  gall-nuts,  green-copperas,  and 
white-copperas,  all  finely  powdered,  of  each  two 
.ounces  ; ro.cji-alum,  one  ounce  ; white- wine 
vinegar,  three  quarts,*  pound  the  drugs,  and  then 
boil  the  whole  in  a large  earthen  pot ; ufe  this 
every  night  and  morning  to  foment  the  horfe ’s 
legs  till  they  are  well. 

/ 

Another . 

Take  aethiops-mineral,  four  ounces ; verde- 
gris, roch-alum,  gall-nuts,  pomegranate-bark,  all 
powdered,  of  each  two  ounces  ; hogs-Iard,  one 
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pound  ; mix  the  powders  with  your  lard  cold  in 
a mortar  for  an  ointment,  which  apply  to  the 
fcabs. 

Another. 

Take  roch-alum  and  white-copperas,  a pound 
of  each  ; powder  them  and  put  them  into  two 
gallons  of  water,  which  boil  to  the  confumption  of 
half;  you  may  keep  tfcis  water  as  long  as  you  pleafe, 
in  order  to  ufe  in  the  following  manner ; 

Dip  a fmall  fponge  in  it,  once  every  day,  and 
draw  it  lightly  over  the  parts  that  difcharge  the 
humour ; if  the  grapes  begin  to  run,  this  water 
alone  is  fufficient  to  cure  them  ; but  in  order  to 
prevent  their  returning  when  winter  comes 
on,  you  mull  purge  the  horfes  that  have  been 
attacked  with  them,  and  keep  their  legs  very 
clean,  with  a view  to  turn  back  the  humours;  for 
without  very  great  care,  you  may  have  warts  at 
lafl  come  in  the  ffiape  of  grapes,  and  then  you  will 
have  much  more  trouble  to  cure  your  harfe  than 
before ; they  are  both  indeed  of  the  fame  kind, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  grapes  only  grow  to 
the  {kin,  and  are  fmaller  and  more  numerous ; 
whereas  warts  are  large,  for  fome  of  them,  fonae- 
times,  are  larger  than  nuts,  and  are  with  great 
difficulty  removed,  efpecially  after  they  have  been, 
long  growing. 
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A remedy  for  warts. 

We  believe  it  needlefs  to  repeat  the  rules  for 
diftinguifhing  of  warts,  our  bufinefs,  at  prefent, 
is  to  know  how  to  remove  them;  firflrub  them  every 
day  with  lapis  infernalis,  and  afterwards,  apply  the 
fame  remedies  that  are  prefcribed  for  grapes  ; con- 
tinue the  ufe  of  the  ftone  till^they  quite  difappear, 
but  touch  them  with  it  very  eafily,  efpecially  if 
they  grow  to  the  ligaments,  which  you  may  readi- 
ly difcover;  for  want  of  the  lapis  infernalis,  apply 
fome  of  the  following  ftone,  pulverifed,  and  put 
the  remedies  over  it. 

A font  to  eat  off  warts , or  proud- fie jh. 

Take  green-copperas,  wine-vinegar,  and  urine, 
pf  each  one  pound;  put  them  all  into  a glazed 
earthen  pipkin,  and  fet  them  over  a gentle  char-, 
coal  fire,  till  the  humidity  is  quite  evaporated  and 
the  whole  becomes  dry  ; then  augment  the  fire  till 
what  there  remains  becomes  as  hard  as  a ftone ; 
take  off  your  pipkin  red  hot,  and  put  it  into  a 
cellar,  or  fome  other  cool  place,  a whole  night; 
in  that  time,  the  ftone  will  Ioofen  itfelf  from  the 
pot,  and  you  may  ufe  it  in  powder,  as  above 
directed. 


Flejhy 
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Flejhy  frogs. 

What  we  call  JleJhy  frogst  are  never  found  but 
On  the  fore  feet;  they  are  very  inconvenient,  be- 
caufe  every  horfe  that  has  them,  mult  have  a 
large,  and  confequently  a very  heavy  foot ; l'uch  a 
horfe  fatigues  himfelf  more  than  another,  and  can- 
not, for  that  reafon,  do  fo  much  work  as  one  that 
is  well. 

The  cafe  is  known  by  only  taking  up  a horfe ’s 
feet  and  looking  at  them,  to  fee  if  they  fpread  very 
much,  and  if  the  frog  grows  as  high  as  the  fhoe. 
It  is  this  that  hinders  a horfe  from  working  upon 
any  pavement,  or  rough  ground,  becaufe  the  frog, 
by  growing  fo  high,  comes  to  the  ground  or 
pavement,  and  is  fo  bruifed  as  to  make  the  crea- 
ture lame  ; it  is  ufual  to  Ihoe  fuch  horfes  with 
large  frofl-nails,  but  that  is  both  a troublefome  and 
expenfive  method,  becaufe  they  mull  be  new-fhoed 
as  often  as  the  nails  wear  down,  or  the  lamenefs 
returns ; thole  who  cannot  diflinguifh  fat-frogs 
from  low-heels  are  often  deceived,  and  have  their 
horfes  fhoed  as  for  the  latter  defeft  ; they  puz- 
zle themfelves  about  opening  the  heels,  and  di- 
vide them  from  the  frogs  with  their  buttrefs,  by 
which  means  they  take  away  the  ftrength  of  that 
quarter,  which  the  branches  of  the  fhoe  ought  fo 
bear  on,  caufe  the  heels  to  clofe  up,  and  make  the 
horfe  lame  ; whereas  they  ought  not  to  feparate 
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the  frog,  but  rather  to  fortify  and  nourilh  the 
heels  with  good  foot-ointment,  bound  on  with  lift; 
this  will  make  them  grow,  but  not  very  fuddenly, 
becaufe  the  horn  of  a horfe’s  foot  is  a very  hard 
fubftance  ; it  requires  at  lealt  five  or  fix  months 
to  reftore  feet  that  are  fpoiled,  and  confequently 
there  mull  be  full  as  much  time  for  heels  that  are 
naturally  weak  to  become  ftrong. 

Full  or  dogged-up  feet * 

What  we  call  a full  or  dogged-up  foot , is  a capi- 
tal defe£l,  becaufe  veiy  difficult  to  be  cured  ; no^ 
thing  can  be  done  for  it  without  great  pains,  and 
what  we  can  do  at  moft  is  fo  little,  that  it  is  hard- 
worth  while  to  take  them  ; a horfe  in  this  condb* 
tion  can  do  very  little  fervice,  not  being  proper, 
either  for  the  faddle  or  for  drawing  upon  the 
Hones.  He  can  be  ufeful  only  at  plough,  and 
that  too  mull  be  in  very  light  ground. 

The  way  of  fhoeing  him  is  with  vaulted  Ihoes, 
that  he  may  bear  only  on  the  edge  of  the  horn  3 
and  to  keep  this  good,  you  mull  rub  it  often  with 
foot  ointment,  from  the  crown  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, otherwife  the  horn  will  break,  after  which, 
there  can  be  no  poffibility  of  fallcning  a Ihoe  to  it, 
and  indeed  the  Ihoe  is  then  worth  more  than  the 
horfe. 
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Circled  Jed. 

Circled  feet  are  very  eafy  to  be  known  ; they 
are,  when  you  fee  little  excrefcences  round  the 
hoof,  which  inclofe  the  foot,  and  appear  like  fo 
many  fmall  circles.  Dealers  who  have  fuch  horfes, 
never  fail  to  rafp  round  their  hoofs,  in  order  to 
make  them  fmooth  ; and,  to  conceal  the  rafping, 
when  they  are  to  fliew  them  for  fale,  they  black 
the  hoofs  all  over ; for  without  that  it  may  eafily  be 
perceived  what  has  been  done,  and  feeing  the  mark 
of  the  rafp,  is  a proof  that  any  horfe  is  fubjeff  to 
this  accident.  As  to  the  caufes  of  it,  in  fome  it 
proceeds  from  the  remains  of  an  old  diftemper, 
from  their  having  been  foundered,  and  the  difeafe 
cured  without  any  care  taken  of  the  feet,  where- 
upon the  circulation  of  the  blood  not  being  re- 
gularly made,  efpecially  round  the  crown,  between 
the  hair  and  the  horn,  the  part  lofes  its  noUrifh- 
ment,  and  contracts  or  enlarges  itfelf  in  proportion 
as  the  horfe  is  worked. 

If  thefe  circles  were  only  on  the  furface,  our 
jockies’  method  of  rafping  them  down,  would 
even  then  be  good  for  nothing  ; but  they  form 
themfelves  alfo  within  the  feet  as  well  as  without, 
and  confequently  prefs  on  the  fcnfible  part,  and 
make  a horfe  limp  with  ever  fo  little  labour. 

One  may  compare  a horfe  in  this  condition  to 
a man  that  has  corns  on  his  feet,  and  yet  is  oblig- 
ed to  walk  a long  way  in  flioes  that  are  too  tight 
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and  flubborn  ; a horfe  therefore  is  woith  a gieat 
deal  lefs  on  this  account,  notwithftanding  that  we 
may  in  time,  by  continuing  the  daily  application 
of  the  foot-ointment,  bring  him  a little  to  him- 
lelf.  But  this  mull  be  a work  of  time  indeed, 
becaufe  his  feet  mull  be  quite  changed,  before 
they  can  be  good,  which,  with  all  the  care  you 
can  take,  they  will  hardly  be  in  lefs  than  ten  or 
twelve  months.  You  may  work  him  however  in  the 
mean  while,  obferving  always  when  you  put  him 
up,  to  cleanfe  the  inhde  of  his  feet  well,  and  fill 
them  with  cow-dung,  fried  with  pigs-fat  and  a 
little  vinegar.  And  even  if  he  does  not  go  out 
of  the  liable,  never  fail  to  do  this  twice  or  thrice 
every  week,  or  indeed  every  night,  till  the  circles 
of  the  feet  are  gone. 

Battered  foies. 

A battered  foie  is,  when  a horfe  that  has  flat 
feet  lofes  a flioe,  and  travels  fome  time  without 
it,  or  when  he  gets  a Hone  in  his  foot,  which  is 
kept  in  by  the  flioe,  and  walks  upon  it  till  it 
bruifes  the  part  If  this  Hone  continues  there 
long,  and  you  are  obliged  to  pull  it  out,  you  are 
certain  what  made  your  horfe  lame.  But  when 
it  drops  out  of  itfelf,  fome  ignorant  perfons  look 
for  the  caufe  of  their  horfe’s  lamenefs,  when  that 
caufe  no  longer  exifts.  The  bell  way,  therefore, 
is  to  get  him  inftantly  unlhoed,  and  have  his  feet 
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pared  ; after  which,  examine  them  well,  by 
{hiking  gently  with  a farrier’s  hammer  all  round, 
to  fee  if  he  has  been  any  where  pricked  in  fhoe- 
ing.  If  you  do  not  find  any  thing  thus,  take  up 
the  foot  again,  and  prcfs  it  all  round  gradually 
with  pincers,  obferving  if  he  winces,  and  catches 
away  his  foot.  Even  this  may  not  be  fufficient  to 
find  the  caufe  of  his  malady.  You  mud  next 
take  the  hammer,  and  ftrike  him  on  the  foie  ; 
and  if  he  then  fhews  any  fign  of  pain,  you  may 
know  what  the  grievance  proceeds  from.  In  or- 
der to  remedy  it,  you  mull  apply  fome  healing 
compofition,  or  fill  the  foot  night  and  morning 
with  cow-dung,  fried  with  hogs-lard  and  a little 
vinegar ; or  common  tar  and  greafe,  an  equal 
quantity  of  each,  melted  together.  This,  with 
reft  and  time,  will  certainly  cure  it, 

J'he  bone-fpavin. 

When  the  bone-fpavin  happens  to  a horfe  in 
one  leg  only,  it  makes  him  lame ; but  when  it 
feizes  both,  either  behind  or  before,  he  does  not 
limp  at  all.  His  joints,  however,  are  not  free, 
and  confequently  he  cannot  be  fure-footcd,  The 
motion  of  the  joint  between  the  hoof  and  the 
footlock  being  impeded,  it  can  be  of  no  great  fer- 
vice  ; and  when  the  diforder  is  alike  in  both  legs, 
and  the  horfe  is  not  lame,  many  people  are  igno- 

rant  how  that  joint  i§  formed,  and  what  ufe  it  is 
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of  in  walking.  Purchafers  take  fuch  horfes  with-, 
out  knowing  them,  and  are  not  convinced  of  their 
error  till  it  is  too  late.  You  fihould  examine  a 
horfe  thoroughly  before  you  buy  him,  and  in  par- 
ticular, fee  if  all  the  joints  of  his  fore-legs  move 
with  equal  freedom.  Moll  horfes  that  have  the 
bone-fpavin,  are  very  apt  to  ftart  when  you  go  to 
take  up  their  legs,  and  will  hardly  let  you  touch 
them  with  your  hand.  Examine  them  well, 
therefore,  with  your  eye,  and  fee  if  between  the 
footlock  and  the  crown,  the  leg  defcends  even  and 
fmooth,  for  if  you  fee  any  protuberance  between 
the  flefh  and  the  fkin,  that  looks  like  a knot,  or 
kernel,  you  have  found  the  defefl.  If  the  tu- 
mour be  yet  foft,  it  will  be  the  more  eafily  cured ; 
but  in  time  it  grows  very  hard  and  callous,  and 
confequently  very  obftinate.  A man  that  has 
cured  twenty  of  thefe  in  his  life-time,  cannot  fairly 
promife  for  the  twenty-firft,  for  the  leg  perhaps 
may  be  never  the  better,  after  all  the  good  treat- 
ment in  the  world.  But  if  you  have  the  good 
fortune  to  take  it  in  h^nd  at  firft,  before  the  fwell- 
ing  is  grown  hard,  you  muft  fhave  off  the  hair, 
and  apply  once  a day  fome  of  the  ftrong  ointment 
which  you  will  find  in  the  articles  of  blows  on  the 
nerves ; continue  this  for  about  a fortnight,  after 
which  appiy  marfh-mallow-root,  well  boiled  and 
pounded,  and  continue  it  alfo  once  a day  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer,  fattening  it  on 
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with  a bandage.  You  need  not  expeff,  how- 
ever, that  this  method  will  cure  an  old  bone- 
fpavin,  for  that  you  mult  unfoie  your  horfe,  as 
the  farriers  know  how,  and  the  foie  being  raifed, 
bleed  him  in  the  foot,  and  then  drefs  the  foie 
with  turpentine,  a little  warm,  and  bind  it  fall 
down  with  tow  and  fpl  inters.  The  foot  being 
drclfed,  give  him  the  goofe-foot  fire,  that  is, 
draw  a line  upon  the  middle  of  the  joint,  from 
before  the  footlock  to  the  fore-part  of  the  crown, 
and  then  draw  three  others  on  each  fide,  en- 
circling the  joint  with  them  all  round,  as  they 
defcend.  The  fire  Ihould  be  given  more  fiercely 
here  than  for  wind-galls  ; but  the  firfl  line  fhould 
not  be  fo  ftrong  as  the  others,  becaufe  it  ferves 
only  for  a guide,  to  make  the  others  by.  When 
you  have  given  the  fire,  according  to  art,  in  the 
manner  here  fet  down,  you  have  room  to  hope 
the  diforder  will  go  away,  and  the  horfe  become 
pretty  free  in  the  joints  ; but  you  are  not  to  ex- 
pend as  much  fervice  from  him  as  if  he  had  never 
had  any  defend.  He  may  be  fit  for  fhort  excur- 
fions,  by  way  of  pleafure,  but  not  for  any  long 
journey. 

Spavins  or  bloood-fpavins. 

Spavins  may  come  upon  all  forts  of  horfes,  but 
fome  are  more  fubjedl  to  them  than  others,  ac- 
cording to  their  natures  and  habits  ; as  there  are 

three 
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three  forts  of  fpavins,  we  fh all  fhew  what  kind 
of  horfes  are  moll  liable  to  each  particular  fpe- 
cies. 

Dry  fpavins  happen  moll  frequently  upon  flen- 
der  delicate  horfes,  fuch  as  thole  of  Spain,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Barbary,  and  Arabia,  or  upon  thofe  that 
are  ufea  to  run  in  dry  mountainous  grounds  ; they 
may  come  alfo  by  defcent ; for  if  a llone-horfe  has 
the  fpavin,  out  of  twenty  mares  he  fhall  cover, 
nineteen  will  have  fpavin  foals;  one  ought  to  be 
very  cautious,  therefore,  what  horfe  we  make  ufe 
of  to  breed  from. 

Though  the  dry-fpavin  be  a capital  effcfl,  yet 
when  a horfe  has  it  equally  on  both  hdes,  and  is 
put  to  the  manage,  provided  he  falls  into  the 
hdnds  of  a good  mailer,  who  has  patience  to  put 
him  well  on  the  haunches,  this  horfe  will  be  more 
fprightly  than  any  other,  and  more  agreeable  to 
the  light,  as  both  his  hams  will  beat  exactly  alike  ; 
but  whatever  good  air  he  may  have,  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  he  fhould  be  lit  for  the  field,  and  that  for 
many  reafons  : 

Firlt,  fuch  a horfe  never  goes  fwift,  and  yet  gal- 
lops much  harder  than  any  others;  fo  that  an  an- 
cient man,  or  one  of  a weak  conftitution,  cannot 
long  bear  the  fatigue  he  mull  give  him  in  his 
loins;  even  in  pacing  or  trotting,  he  lifts  up  his 
hind  leg  fo  high  and  brings  them  down  fo  haltily, 
and  then  catches  them  up  again,  as  if  he  trod  on 

thorns. 
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thorns.  When  a horfe  has  the  fpavin  but  on  one 
leg,  it  is  a very  difagreeable  thing;  you  cannot 
take  too  much  care  therefore,  as  we  faid  before,  of 
the  houghs  of  delicate  horfes,  and  when  a fwell- 
ing,  ever  fo  fmall,  appears  upon  the  flat  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  hough  withinfide,  though 
the  horfe  may  not  limp,  you  ought  to  be  appre- 
henfive  that  in  time,  and  with  a little  labour,  the 
fpavin  will  increafe  on  him. 

The  fecond  kind  is  called  the  fat- fpavin , which 
comes  almoft  in  the  fame  place  as  the  other,  but 
is  larger,  and  is  moll  incident  to  horfes  that  have 
been  bred  in  fat  marfhy  lands ; this  kind  fooner 
or  later  lames  a horfe,  if  regard  be  not  had  to  him 
at  the  beginning  ; when  it  happens  to  two  oppo- 
fite  legs,  the  horfe  does  not  limp  any  more  than 
in  the  former,  but  then  he  is  good  for  little,  and 
the  effe&s  of  this  fpavin  are  different  from  thofe 
of  the  other  ; for  whereas  in  that,  the  horfe  lifts 
his  feet  very  high,  and  bends  his  houghs  with  vio- 
lence ; in  this,  on  the  contrary,  he  bends  his 
houghs  with  pain,  and  confequently  is  very  un- 
fit for  the  manage,  as  well  as  for  the  field. 

If  a horfe  has  this  fpavin  but  in  one  leg,  and 
works  ever  fo  little,  he  will  certainly  limp,  a nd 
thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  fpavins,  look  for 
the  caufe  of  it  in  his  feet  or  haunches. 


The 
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The  third  kind  is  called  the  ox-f  flavin , and  is  the 
Worft  of  all  the  three.  It  will  admit  however 
of  a cure  as  well  as  the  others. 

A remedy  for  /flavins* 

Take  five  or  fix  bits  of  houfe-tile,  rub  therri 
Tound  to  about  the  fize  of  a crown-piece,  and 
make  them  red-hot,  then  having  thrown  the  horfe, 
and  rubbed  the  fpavin  well  with  a flick,  rilade  on 
purpofe,  or  the  handle  of  a hammer,  take  the 
tile-fhreds  out  of  the  fire,  with  pincers,  put 
them  in  a linen  cloth  that  has  been  dipped  in 
vinegar;  and  apply  them  to  the  part,  leaving  them 
there  for  forrie  time  ; when  they  are  a little  cool; 
heat  them  again,  and  put  them  in  the  fame  cloth 
as  before,  and  thus  apply  them  fucCeflively  till  the 
hair  comes  off  with  ever  fo  -little  pullings  as  if  the 
part  had  been  fcalded*  all  this  being  done;  let  the 
horfe  alone  till  the  efchar  falls  off  the  burnt  place; 
then  rub  it  with  a pomatum  made  of  hogs-lard 
and  honey,  till  the  hair  comes  again; 

Another. 

Though  the  preceding  remedy  has  very  ofteh 
fucceeded;  this  which  follows  is  as  much  td  be  de- 
pended oh  ; it  is  a ftrOng  unguent,  which  is  fit 
for  all  forts  of  hard  fwellings  and  callofities  that 
we  want  to  get  rid  of : 

*7  4 <3  Mm 
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How  to  make  the  Jlrong  ointment. 

Take  euphorbium,  corrofive  fublimate,  black* 
hellebore,  Spanifh-flies,  and  crude-mercury,  of 
each  one  ounce  ; flowers  of  fulphur,  two  ounces  ; 
and  oil  of  bays,  fix  ounces.  The  drugs  being  all 
pulverized,  kill  the  mercury  in  the  flowers  of  fub- 
phur  till  you  can  fee  none  of  it  ; then  mix  the 
Whole  in  the  oil  of  bays,  and  make  an  ointment, 
with  which  anoint  the  fpavin,  or  any  other  hard 
protuberance  that  you  have  a mind  to  diflipate, 
\ou  may  lave  the  trouble  of  mixing  the  mercury 
and  fulphur,  by  buying  three  ounces  of  aethiops* 
mineral.  Ufe  it  once  a day,  the  hair  being  firft 
fhaved  off,  for  three  days  fucceflively  ; in  that 
time  an  efehar  will  fall  off,  and  then  you  may 
drefs  the  part  with  the  fame  pomatum  as  is  pre- 
ferred in  the  preceding  article. 

Another  remedy  for  fpavins. 

i 

We  could  infert  many  remedies  for  fpavins, 
which  would  be  fuccefsful  ; but  the  belt  way  of 
all  is,  to  give  the  fire,  when  you  can  get  a farrier 
that  underflands  his  bufinefs.  In  order  to  this, 
he  mull  throw  the  horfe,  and  then  rub  the  tumour 
with  his  flick  or  hammer-handle  ; then  let  him 
draw  aline  with  the  hot  iron  or  fire-knife  as  be- 
fore deferibed  ; he  mull  take  his  ftroke  down- 
wards, through  the  middle  of  the  fpavin,  and 
. , . theft 
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then  make  three  more  lines  on  each  fide;  but 
the  operator  Ihould  have  a light  hand,  and  not 
cut  quite  through  the  Ikin ; though  he  draws  the 
knife  feveral  times  over  each  line,  he  mull  ne- 
ver let  the  knife  pafs  upward  againft  tne  hair,  but 
always  downward  ; after  the  feven  lines,  make 
four  holes  with  your  fire-iron,  and  put  in  each  a 
pellet  of  black  pitch,  which  you  mull  melt  with 
your  iron. 

After  having  given  the  fire,  put  writing-ink 
upon  all  the  lines,  And  continue  this  application 
for  ten  fucceffive  days;  afterwards  make  ufe  of  the 
ointment  for  burns,  that  has  been  already  pre- 
feribed,  and  continue  it  till  the  Ikin  is  quite 
united. 

Every  horfe  that  has  had  the  fire  given  hint 
for  fpavins,  fwellings  in  the  houghs,  or  windgaiis, 
ought  to  be  three  pr  four  months  without  work, 
and,  if  pollible  to  avoid  it,  never  perform  this 
operation  in  fummer,  efpecially  when  the  flies  are 
plenty,  neither  mull  you  do  it  at  the  very  time 
that  the  horfe  limps,  becaufe  then  he  will  never 
be  cured.  Let  him  reft  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
The  bell  way  is  to  give  the  fire  as  loon  as  you 
perceive  the  fpavin,  without  waiting  till  the  horfe 
is  lame.  1 ■ < 

Thofe  who  are  no  judges  of  fpavins  often  de- 
ceive themfelves,for  as  foon  as  the  horfe  has  reli- 
ed a little,  hisdamenefs  is.  over,  which  vvas  owing 
' - : * 4 O 2 only 
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only  to  his  work.  There  is  yet  another  fort  of 
fpavin  below  the  hough  and  on  the  outfide,  where- 
as  the  tiu^  fpavin  comes  within  ; the  fame  reme- 
dies aie  equally  good  for  the  jardon,  which  is  a 
callous  tumour  near  the  fame  part. 

Varices. 

Thefe  are  fwellings  that  come  withinfide  the 
hough,  very  near  the  feat  of  the  falanders,  where 
there  paffes  a large  vein  which  defcends  from  the 
flat  of  the  thigh  to  the  bottom  of  the  leg.  Varices 
proceed  from  the  violent  extenfion  of  this  vein, 
^vhich  form.s  a fort  of  knot  about  as  big  as  a filbert, 
and  which,  by  degrees,  grows  4s  large  as  a ten- 
nis-ball ; it  moves  when  you  touch  it,  and  feems 
not  to  be  fixed,  fo  that  one  may  take  it  for  a ball 
between  the  flefh  and  the  fkin. 

To  cure  this,  you  mult  cut  the  vein  above  and 
below  the  hough ; preparatory  to  which,  you  mull 
make  a ligature  at  the  top  and  bottom^  to  keep 
back  the  blood  ; then  make  the  incifion  between 
die  ligatures,  and  afterwards  difengage  the  tu- 
mour from  the  flefh.  If  a farrier  dares  not  un- 
dertake this  operation,  though  very  eafy  and  with- 
out danger,  let  him  take  a hot  iron,  pointed  at  the 
end,  and  pierce  the  middle  of  the  fwelling,  taking 
care  not  to  touch  any  part  of  the  joint  of  the 
hough.  At  the  bottom  of  the  orifice,  let  him  put 
fome  little  pieces  of  corrofive  fublimate,  and 
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fill  it  up  with  fulphur  or  pitch ; then  with  the 
point  of  the  burning-iron,  let  him  melt  thefe  in- 
gredients, that  the  fublimate  may  produce  its  ef- 
feft,  and  corrode  this  fuperfluous  flelh,  which  will 
confequently  die  away;  you  may  then  drefsit  like 
any  common  wound. 

A vejfigno.n. 

There  are  two  forts  of  thefe,  the  firfl:  is  called  a 
Jimple  vejfignon , the  fecond  a windy  vejjignon , which 
is  the  moil  dangerous ; it  is  a fmall  fkin  which  is 
found  in  the  middle  of  the  flac  of  the  hough,  and 
which  being  now  fwelled,  forms  a bag  of  bloody 
fanies,  that  in  time  make  a horfe  lame;  all  horfes 
have  this  fkin,  but  they  are  notallfubjefl  to  have 
it  filled  in  this  manner;  the  fooner  you  take  the 
cure  of  a veffignon  in  hand  the  better. 

The  fimple  veffignon  appears  without  the  ham, 
and  the  other  within  ; if  you  fqueeze  it  with  the 
hand  on  one  fide  it  rebounds  to  the  other ; this 
diforder,  when  recent,  is  eafy  to  cure  ; but  if  you 
let  it  get  ever  fo  little  head  it  becomes  a difficult 
cafe.  / 

In  fome  horfes  it  is  the  effeff  of  too  much  fa- 
tigue, in  others  of  a violent  drain  ; the  latter  fort, 
how  large  foever  it  may  be,  is  moft  eafy  to  cure  ; 
as  foon  as  you  perceive  it,  take  about  a quart  of 
wine  vinegar,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  urine,  mix 
them  together,  arid  dilfolve  in  them  a quartern  of 

fal 
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fal  ammoniac  with  a fponge  dipped  in  this  compb- 
fition  wafh  both  ftdes  of  the  hough  feven  or  eight 
times  a day,  and  continue  to  do  fo  for  about-a  fort- 
flight,  in  which  time  the  fwellingufually  goes  away  5 
that  this  remedy  may  be  the  more  efficacious,itis 
proper  to  have  two  fponges,  and  dip  them  in  the 
fame  compohtion,  applying  one  on  each  fide,  and 
putting  over  them  a pig’s  or  other  bladder,  with  a 
good  comprefs  of  linen  cloth  all  round  the  hough, 
fewed  on  clofe,  that  nothing  may  come  out ; bind 
down  the  whole  with  lift,  but  not  too  tight,  for 
farriers  often  make  their  bandages  lo  tight  as  to 
fail  in  a very  inveterate  cafe  , but  the  beginning 
{well  the  nerves,  and  lame  the  horfe,  and  then 
they  lay  the  blame  of  their  ill  fuccefs  on  the  medi- 
cines, without  reflecting  that  they  themfelves  are 
the  caufe  of  it  ; if  the  remedy  does  not  fucceed, 
it  is  a fign  the  cafe  is  of  longer  {landing  than  was 
imagined,  and  when  that  is  the  cafe  ufe  the  follow- 
ing* 

Take  about  two  quarts  of  fpirit  of  wine,  in 
which  diflblve  half  a pound  of  camphor,  and  ufe 
it  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  and  about  the 
fame  time ; if  neither  of  thefe  has  any  effect,  which 
would  be  fomething  extraordinary,  you  muftabfo- 
lutely  give  the  fire  on  both  fides  the  hough,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before  defcribed;  but  we  advifean 
inCifion  to  be  made  with  a {harp  inftrument;  after 
letting  out  the  fanies,  draw  off  the  remainder  by 
pulticing  it,  as  dire&ed  for  the  ftrangles. 
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If  a man  experts  to  fuccecd  in  this,  and  to  get 
reputation  by  what  he  does,  he  mult  never  give 
the  fire,  either  for  the  veffignon,  the  fpavin,  the 
curve,  or  che  windgall,  at  any  time  but  about  au- 
tumn, when  the  flies  difappear,  and  let  the  horfe 
be  kept  all  the  winter  in  the  liable,  without  going 
ever  abroad ; even  in  the  next  fpring  you  mu’ll 
take  him  out  only  in  the  morning  early,  to  walk 
him  through  the  dewy  grafs,  or  green  corn  ; 
having  done  this  for  fome  months,  you  may  be 
allured  that  no  accident  will  ever  happen  in  the 
place  where  the  fire  was  given. 

Solleyfeli  lays,  “ I remember  to  have  feen  my 
¥ deceafed  father  perform  this  operation,  by  way 
u of  precaution,  to  horfes  for  Lewis  XIV’s  own 
“ riding,  and  having  praflifed  it  a long  while  my- 
u felf  with  fuccefs,  without  an  accident,  even  to 
u horfes  whole  legs  feemed  quite  ruined,  and  they 
“ have  done  nine  or  ten  years  fervice  afterwards. 
**  For  a mare  or  gelding,  inllead  of  keeping  them 
" in  the  liable  during  the  fpring,  the  Ihortell  way 
,f  is  to  put  them  to  grafs;  but  a ftone-horfe,  if  he 
“ be  not  kept  in  the  llabie,  mull  be  in  a clofe  by 
“ himfclf,  and  walked  in  the  morning,  as  before 
u directed.  It  is  trifling  to  obje£l  to  the  great  ex- 
“ pence  of  keeping  him  fo  long ; for  if  the  crea- 
ture  Ihould  become  ufeful  afterwards,  that  ex- 
M pence  will  not  be  regretted.  The  grand  point 
“ is  to  have  the  lire  well  given ; I have  never 
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" known  fix  perfons  able  to  do  it  to  perfe&ion, 
" though  every  country  farrier  thinks  himfelf  fo. 

A ra?  1 ier,  I infill;  on  it,  cannot  have  a light  hand, 
" and  confequently  cannot  ufe  his  tools  with  de- 
ct  licacy ; if  he  makes  his  knives  too  hot,  he  cuts 
“ the  fkin  quite  through  ; if  not  hot  enough,  he 
fC  tears  it ; he  mull  have  feven  or  eight  of  them  to 
Cf  change  as  they  Cool,  and  not  heat  them  in  a 
“ forge  but  in  a charcoal  fire  ; it  fignifies  nothing 
“ to  tie  a horfe  for  this  operation,  you  mull  abfo- 
“ lutely  throw  him  down,  as  if  you  were  going  to 
“ geld  him ; after  having  given  the  fire,  there  mull 
“ be  ink  put  on  every  line  for  nine  fuccelfive  days, 
“ in  which  time  the  efchai;  will  fall  off ; you  mnlt 
c<  mollify  the  wound  with  ointment  of  marlh-mal- 
“ lows,  or  ointment  of  rofes,  every  day,  till  the 
“ fkin  re-unites ; this  may  take  up  five  or  fix 
“ weeks. 

“The  method  of  giving  the  fire,  comes  from 
“ the  Arabians,  who  do  it  in.  almoll  all  cafes  ; an 
“ hundred  years  ago  it  was  quite  unknown  to  us 
“ they  give  it  with  golden  knives,  and  formerly  in 
“ France  it  was  done  with  filver ; I have  ufed 
“ thefe  myfelf,  but  lately,  experience  has  con- 
“ vinced  me,  that  Heel  knives  are  as  good.” 

The  curb. 

This  aCcident  mrfy  happen  in  different  man- 
ners, as  from  the  vellignon,  of  which  we  have 

treated 
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treated  ; a horfe  often  receives  a ftrain  in  working, 
or  by  flipping  his  foot  in  a hole,  or  in  marfhy 
ground,  out  of  which  he  pulls  it  with  pain,  and  by 
that  means  wrenches  his  hough,  without  dillocat.- 
ing  any  thing;  yet  the  creature  may  be  lamed 
without  fpeedy  care  the  ligaments  of  the  hough 
being  flretched,  caufe  a great  inflammation  with- 
in,  the  hough  fwells  from  the  middle  (the  feat  of 
the  vcffignon)  to  the  bottom,  where  fpavins  and 
varices  appear,  and  if  not  fpeedily  remedied  be- 
come incureable,  at  leafl  without  giving  the  fire, 
which  is  the  only  remedy,  and  that  too  often 
fails  in  very  inveterate  cafes  ; but  at  the  beginning 
you  need  only  ufe  the  fame  remedies  that  are 
proper  for  veffignons,  which  having  in  part;  difli- 
pated  the  tumour,  make  it  more  eafy  to  bar  the 
vein  both  above  and  below  the  hough* 

In  order  to  bar  the  vein,  you  muff  throw  the 
horfe  ; then  look  for  the  vein  that  proceeds  from 
the  thigh  along  the  leg,  and  the  joint  of  the  hough 
withinfide  ; make  an  incifion  in  it  with  a bilfory, 
or  a pen-knife,  but  firft  with  alight  hand  open  the 
Hein,  and  with  a wild-goat’s  horn,  or  fome  other 
like  thing,  difengage  it  from  the  fkin  and  the  flefh, 
between  which  it  runs  ; when  you  have  got  the 
horn  under  it,  take  a piece  of  waxed  filk,  or  fine 
coblers-end,  and  bind  the  vein  tight  that  it  may 
not  bleed  too  much  ; afterwards  make  another 
opening,  above  the  hough,  and  do  the  fame  as  b.e- 
1 7 , 4 f low  ; 
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low  ; then  cut  the  vein  in  two  between  thefe  liga- 
tures, and  with  a bit  of  cleft  flick,  about  four  inches 
long,  take  fall  hold  of  the  end  of  it,  and  by  turn- 
ing the  flick  gradually,  you  will  pull  it  out ; fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  a young  horfe,  there  is  no  great 
danger  if  the  vein  breaks,  becaufe  of  the  ligatures 
above  and  below.  It  is  needlefs  to  ufe  any  other 
remedy  in  drefling  the  wounds  than  falt-butter 
applied  night  and  morning;  let  there  be  at  lead 
an  ounce  of  fait,  powdered  very  hue,  to  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter,  and  this  will  do  more  good 
than  all  the  ointments  you  can  get. 

If  by  chance  an  end  of  the  vein  remains,  or  any 
impurity  enters  the  wound,  that  may  caufe  an  in- 
flammation, you  mufl  ufe  ointment  of  marfli- 
mallows,  or  a bath  made  of  the  roots  of  that  herb, 
twice  every  day  ; for  want  of  both,  leys  of  wine 
and  hogs-lard  may  ferve  the  turn ; put  about  half 
a pound  of  lard  to  two  quarts  of  the  leys,  and 
boil  them  well  together,  flirring  afterwards  till  it 
is  cold;  with  this  rub  the  fwelling  twice  every  day; 
if  the  curb  be  neiv  it  will  certainly  be  cured. 

Moll  farriers  perform  this  operation  for  the 
fpaviri,  but  experience  fhows  their  ignorance  in  fo 
doing,  becaufe  the  fpavin  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  vein.  It  may  be  ufeful,  however,  for  varices. 
There  are  others  who  perform  the  fame  operation 
for  watery  fores  or  humours,  which  fall  down  the 
legs;  many  have  fallen  into  this  error,  which  is 

....  •/-•  now 
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now  abandoned,  fince  a more  perfefl  knowledge 
of  anotoiny  has  been  acquired  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  a horfe. 

It  is  true  that  in  barring  a vein  for  the  waters, 
forne  open  it  before  it  is  bound,  and  draw  out  a 
great  deal  of  blood  ; after  that  they  tie  it  above 
and  below  the  orifice,  and  cut  it  below  the  two 
ligatures ; this  will  relieve  the  horfe  for  fome  tim^ 
but  as  the  arteries  carry  the  blood  down,  and  it 
cannot  afeend  again  as  ufual,  it  produces  a greater 
abundance  of  humours  than  before  ; for  this  rea- 
fon  we  by  no  means  approve  of  their  manner  of 
operation. 


GENERAL  REMEDIES. 

AFTER  having  taught  the  knowledge  of 
many  difeafes  and  accidents,  it  is  proper  we 
fhould  infert  fome  neceffary  and  general  remedies, 

according  to  the  nature  of  each  diforder,  and  the 
convenience  of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  a great 

number  of  horfes.  For  example,  a horfe  that  eats 
and  drinks  well,  and  yet  does  not  thrive,  or  one 
who  by  any  means  is  hindered  from  eating  and 
drinking  as  ufual,  fhould  have  the  following  re- 
medy given  him  : 

A purge . 

Every  one  ought  to  know  that  the  mod  gentle 
purge  is  fometimes  dangerous,  and  kills  a horfe  if 
he  be  not  prepared  for  taking  it  fome  days  before ; 

4 P 2 many 
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many  ignorant  perfons,  when  they  fee  a horfe’s 

dung  in  fmail  balls,  black  and  dry,  and  feemirig 
even  to  be  mixed  with  blood,  are  of  opinioif 
that  he  is  burnt  up  within,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  purged ; becaufe  they  have  purged  two  or  three 
fuch  without  preparation,  and  by  chance  fucceed-,. 
ed,  they  imagine  they  muft  ftill  go  on  in  the 
4ipme  track,  and  when  there  happens  any  accident 
to-  a horfe,  or  they  kill  him  by  their  medicines, 
they  infill  on  the  juftnefs  of  what  they  have  done, 
£nd  attribute  the  misfortune  to  fome  other  caufe. 

When  a horfe  is  heated,  and  the  balls  of  his 
dung  are  clofe  and  hard,  you  mull  debar  him  of 
oats,  and  only  give  him,  for  two  or  three  days' 
running,  bran  and  ’warm  water ; if  he  can  bear 
honey,  you  may  put  a little  of  that  with  the  malh. 
The  evening  befoieyou  purge  him,  adminifter  to 
him  a laxative  clyller,  for  which  you  will  find, 
many  recipes  in  this  work;  the  next  morning,'af'- 
ter  he  has  failed  five  or  fix  hours,  give  him  the 
following  pills,  and  let  him  fall  as  long  after  he 
has  taken  them ; you  may  repeat  all  this  again  in 
two  or  three  days,  for  it  will  never  do  any  harm. 

. . . . * . . y ... 

4 J .•  . ’ 

. Purging  pills. 

Take  hepatic-aloes  in  powder,  manna,  and 
honey,  of  each' half  an  ounce;  fal  polychrell  pow- 
dered, an  ounce  ; if  the  horfe  be  llrong,  add 

• faff 
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Tialf  an  ounce  more  of  manna  ; mix  the  whole 
together,  and  make  it  up  into  pills  of  the  hze  of 
a cheflnut,  which  roll  in  liquorice  powder,  and  let 
him  fwallow  them  one  after  another ; give  him  a 
Imall  glafs  of  wine  after  each,  and  when  he  has 
taken  them  all,  leave  him  to  himfelf;  if  you  purge 
him  for  a giddinefs  in  the  head,  or  defluxion  in 
the  eyes,  add  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered agaric,  in  proportion  to  the  horfe’s  flrength* 
The  next  day,  at  the  fame  hour  that  you  gave  him 
the  pills,  if  they  do  not  yet  work,  take  him  out  of 
the  liable,  and  walk  or  trot  him  till  the  medicine 
begins  to  take  effect ; then  put  him  up  again  and 
cover  him  warm;  you  mull  offer  him  nothing  but 
warm-water  with  bran  and  honey,  if  he  will  take 
it ; let  him  have  a good  mafh  of  this  five  or  fix 
hours  after  the  purge  begins  to  operate. 

Another  way  of  purging  a horfe. 

As  all  purges  are  not  alike,  you  muft  know  the 
diflemper  of  a horfe  before  you  purge  him;  there 
are  fome  purges  to  cleanfe  the  inteflines,  others 
for  pains  in  the  head,  and  others  to  purify  the 
mafs  of  blood,  whether  in  the  farcy,  the  mange, 
the  reds,  or  any  other  foulnefs.  Having  had  the" 
precaution  to  prepare  your  horfe  as  before  diredt- 
ed,  and  even  bled  him,  if  there  appear  to  be  need 
of  it,  a day.  or  two  before  let  him  take  the  fol- 
Joking  : 


Take 
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Take  fix  ounces  of  aethiops-mineral  (which  you 
may  make  yourfelf  with  two  ounces  of  quickfilver 
and  four  ounces  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  rubbing  them 
in  a mortar  till  the  quickfilver  is  quite  killed)  half 
an  ounce  of  fal-prunellae  in  powder,  and  a quar- 
tern of  frefh  butter;  make  this  into  eight  pills, 
roll  them  in  liquorice-powder  and  give°them  as 
the  preceding.  This  purge  is  very  good  to 
clean fe  away  all  corruption,  and  kill  the  worms 
in  the  body  of  a horfe.  But  if  his  lungs  are  ever 
fo  little  damaged,  it  will  haften  his  death,  which 
is  no  great  matter,  becaufe  he  is  not  in  a condi- 
tion to  do  any  more  fervice,  and  fo  the  fooner  he 
goes  the  better.  It  is  quite  otherwife  with  man- 
kind, who  may  be  ufeful  on  earth  after  they  are 
touched  with  a confumption,  as  well  for  the 
management  of  their  families  as  for  civil  fo- 
ciety. 

• ■ • ’ / 1 ' ' ‘ 

How  to  make  liver  of  antimony. 

Take  four  pounds  of  common  fait  petre,  and 
five  pounds  of  antimony,  heat  them  feparately 
to  a coarfe  powder ; then  mix  them,  and  put 
them  both  in  a large  crucible,  iron  mortar,  or 
pot  ; a copper  or  brafs  veffel  is  not  fit  for  the 
purpofe ; fet  it  on  fire  with  a piece  of  char- 
coal, and  get  out  of  the  way  as  foon  as  you -can, 
for  the  wind  and  fmoke  may  take  away  a man’s 
fenfes  and  fuffocate  him;  you  mull  let  this  cool  four 

or 
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or  five  hours  in  the  open  air,  and  then  turn  up 
the  matter  on  a linen  cloth,  to  receive  all  that 
falls  out  of  itfelf ; the  liver  of  antimony  will  re- 
main at  bottom  and  the  drofs  at  the  top  ; on  the 
fide  where  you  Fee  it  on  fire,  you  mull  divide 
the  one  from  the  other,  which  is  very  eafy,  and 
that  being  done,  the  antimony  will  appear  brown, 
a)  moil  of  the  colour  of  bullock’s  liver,  and  Alining; 
pound  it,  pafs  it  through  a fieve,  and  keep  it  for 
ufe,  according  to  the  preferiptions  in  feveral 
places  of  this  book.  The  dofe  of  it  fingly  is  an 
ounce  morning  and  evening,  mixed  with  the 
horfe’s  oats  or  bran,  and  let  thefe  be  a little  wet 
that  the  antimony  may  (lick  to  them.  The  dofe 
may  ferve  in  cly tiers  in  the  room  of  fal-prunellas  ; 
you  may  make  alfo  an  emetic  wine,  to  be  given  in 
the  draughts  where  fitch  wine  is  mentioned  as  an 
ingredient.  If  you  get  four  pounds,  or  four 
pounds  and  a half  of  liver  of  antimony  from  the 
whole,  you  are  very  well  off. 

How  to  make  the  crocus  metallonm. 

Crocus  metallorum  is  made  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  liver  of  antimony,  the  only  difference  is* 
that  in  the  crocus  the  two  ingredients  (fait  petre 
and  antimony)  are  in  equal  quantities  ; it  is  pro-* 
per  lor  the  fame  purpofe,  but  the  liver  of  anti- 
mony is  the  moll  falutary.  The  dofe  of  the  cro- 
cus is  halt  an  ounce  morning  and  evening,  given, 
as  before. 
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A clyjler  for  a loofenefs. 

Take  a gallon  of  emetic  wine,  and  boil  in  it 
twenty  or  thirty  acorns  dried  and  powdered  ; when 
they  are  well  boiled,  let  this  compofition  ftand 
till  it  is  of  a proper  warmth  to  be  adminiflered  j 
then  add  a quart  of  fweet  oil  to  mollify  the 
bowels  ; one  clyfter  of  this  will  not  be  lufficient, 
you  mult  repeat  it  twice  a day  for  two  or  three 
days  running ; you  may  alfo  make  a draught  with 
a bottle  of  emetic  wine,  and  a dozen  of  acorns  in 
powder ; two  days  after  let  him  take  an  ounce  of 
monk’s  rhubarb,  otherwife  called  raponti>  which 
will  be  as  effettual  as  the  true  Ealtern  rhubarb. 

Another  for  a horfe  that  has  taken  a purge  which  has 

not  worked . 

Take  leaves  of  marlh-mallows  and  common 
mallows,  pellitory  of  the  wall,  or  garden  night- 
fliade,  or  for  want  of  both,  lettuce  or  fuccory,  or 
fome  of  the  callia  decoftion  fold  by  the  apothe- 
caries ; you  may  boil  any  of  thefe  heibs  with  his 
bran,  or  mix  the  decoction  with  his  bran  and 
water,  and  having  {trained  the  whole,  add  two 
ounces  of  double  catholicon,  a quartern  of  fweet 
oil,  and  an  ounce  of  fal-prunellas.  If  this  firfl 
clylter  does  not  move  the  purge,  repeat  it  five  or 
fix  hours  after,  adding  two  ounces  more  of  catho- 
licon. 


Another 
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Another  refrejhing  clyjler. 

Take  leaves  of  common  mallows,  mar fh-m al- 
lows, pellitory  of  the  wall,  violets,  lettuce,  the 
herb  mercury,  of  each  two  handfuls  j anifeeds 
and  fennel-feeds  bruifed,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
boil  the  whole  together  in  water,  and  then  ftrain 
and  give  it  the  horfe.  After  he  has  difeharged  it, 
take  him  out,  and  trot  him  till  he  begins  to  lweat, 
and  then  put  him  up  in  the  liable,  and  cover 
him  clofe,  to  prevent  his  catching  cold.  His 
fweat  being  over,  if  you  are  under  the  neceffity  of 
it,  you  may  ride  him  ten  or  twelve  miles  the  fame 
day,  but  Hop  him  a little  between  whiles,  and  at 
every  place  give  him  a mouthful  of  hay.  If  he 
eats  it,  you  may  conclude  him  out  of  danger* 
This  clylter  is  good  for  the  gripes,  if  you  give  a 
quart  of  it  at  a time,  in  the  form  of  a draught* 

Another * 

If  it  be  in  the  fummer,  you  may  make  the 
following : 

Take  leaves  of  lettuce,  purflairi,  and  fuccory 
(or  for  want  of  that  dandelion)  groundfel,  garden 
night-lhade,  bete,  mallows,  and  marlh-mallows, 
of  each  an  equal  quantity  j boil  them  well,  and 
drain  the  decoftion,  and  let  each  clyfter  conhll  of 
a gallon.  You  mud  difl'olve  in  it  two  ounces  of 
fal  pc.lychred,  an  ounce  of  fal  prunellce,  half  a 
pound  of  honey, and  add  half  a pound  of  Tweet  oil. 
*7  4 0.  The 
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The  whole  being  well  mixed,  if  you  have  not  a 
fyringe  large  enough,  make  ufe  of  a bullock’s 
bladder,  with  a joint  of  reed,  or  elder  with  the 
pith  out,  of  about  a foot  long.  Fill  the  bladder 
with  a funnel,  but  before  you  inject  the  clyfter, 
run  your  hand  up  the  horfe’s  fundament,  and 
empty  his  great  gut,  taking  care  not  to  fcratch  him 
with  your  nails,  which  might  prove  mortal.  If 
you  cannot  get  the  above-mentioned  herbs,  make 
a decoction  of  barley  or  rye  flour,  and  add  to  it 
the  other  ingredients. 

How  to  make  the  cordial  and  univerfal  powder. 

This  powder  may  be  kept  as  long  as  you  pleafe, 
provided  you  put  it  in  a glafs  velfel,  or  a bladder, 
and  let  no  moifture  come  near  it.  Every  military 
farrier,  who  has  the  charge  of  a number  of  horfes, 
ought  to  have  it  always  by  him,  becaufe  it  is 
good  for  almofl  all  diftempers.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  we  call  it  the  univerfal  powder. 

Prefcription. 

Take  bay  berries,  juniper  berries  ripe,  the  feeds 
of  fennel,  anife,  fenugreek,  fkirret,  angelica  root, 
gentian  root,  orris  root,  faffafras  wood,  guaiacum 
wood,  olibanum,  agaric,  monk’s  rhubarb,  dried. 
Seville  orange-peel,  lelfer  centaury,  leaves  and 
flowers  of  wormwood,  galangals,  long  birthwort- 
root,  and  round  birthwort-root,  leaves  of  lage, 
and  leaves  of  rue,  dried  in  the  fhade,  ground-ivy, 

and 
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and  wild  tanfey,  of  each  a quarter  of  a pound; 
reduce  them  all  to  a powder  feparate,  and  then 
add  flowers  of  fulphur  and  liquorice  powder,  of 
each  half  a pound  ; mix  the  whole  together  and 
pal's  it  through  the  fleve ; you  may  be  certain,  if 
the  mixture  be  well  made,  that  few  remedies  are 
equal  to  this  powder  ; the  dofe  for  each  time  is, 
from  three  to  four  ounces,  in  water  or  beer,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrength  of  the  horfe,  adding  to 
every  dofe  half  an  ounce  of  fal  prunellas.  This 
powder  may  be  given  at  all  times,  either  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  afternoon  ; and  if  you  are 
obliged  to  continue  a journey,  you  need  appre- 
hend no  bad  confequences  from  it,  becaufe  it  tends 
to  fortify  the  horfe. 

■*  “ * % 

Another  remedy  to  fortify  a liorfe  that  is  ready  to  caf}  or 
xvhofe  appetite  is  palled. 

Take  two  or  three  ounces  of  Venice-treacle,  an 
ounce  of  afla-feetida,  half  an  ounce  of  fal  prunellas 
in  powder;  dilute  the  whole  in  a quart  of  wine, 
if  it  be  for  a fat  horfe  ; if  for  a lean  one,  in  a quart 
of  good  old  beer.  W e have  taken  notice  more 
than  once,  that  a horfe  Ihould  be  kept  fome  hours 
entirely  fading  both  before  and  after  taking  any 
lemedy ; if  you  give  this  in  the  morning  on 
a journey,  and  the  horfe  is  hungry  in  the  after- 
noon,  you  may  venture  to  ride  him  fome  miles 
farther,  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  becaufe  the  remedy 

4 Qj»  gives 
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gives  him  no  trouble.  If  you  perceive  no  change 
in  him  at  three  or  four  hours  end,  repeat  the  dofe ; 
for  a horfe,  on  account  of  his  prone  pofture,  is 
very  difficult  to  purge  ; he  is  alfo  hard  to  vomit, 
becaufe  of  the  diftance  between  his  throat  and  his 
ftomach ; but  then  a vomit  does  not  flrain  but 
only  fharpens  his  appetite.  This  remedy  is  good 
when  you  merely  fufpecf  any  diforder,  and  you 
never  run  any  hazard  in  giving  it. 

How  to  dye  the  hair  of  a horfe. 

When  you  have  a white  horfe  or  a horfe  with 
white  fpots,andyou  are  willing  to  conceal  them  for 
fome  time,  take  a pound  of  lime,  a pound  of  gold 
litharge,  a quartern  of  Cahile-fope  cut.  fmall ; put 
the  whole  in  a large  pot,  and  pour  in  rain-water, 
by  little  and  little,  till  the  lime  heats  and  diffiolves ; 
then  add  more  water  and  keep  ftirring  it  with  a 
wooden  ladle  ; when  it  comes  to  the  conhftence 
of  a clear  pap,  apply  it  with  art  upon  the  hair,  jn 
the  plapes  you  want  to  blacken;  cover  it  with  pa- 
per or  a linen  rag,  and  leave  the  horfe  tied  up  for 
fome  hours  till  it  becomes  dry;  then  wafh  the  part 
with  water  and  fope,  and  the  more  you  wafh  it 
the  blacker  it  will  appear.  This  may  be  done  in 
any  part  where  the  hair  grows,  except  the  nofe, 
^vhere  the  hair  is  very  thin.  You  mull  take  care 

however. 
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however,  that  the  compofition  does  not  come  to 
the  fkin,  for  it  would  certainly  fetch  it  off. 

,>  •**'  •**/-  y i ' V ■ { 

To  paint  the  eye-brows  of  an  old  horje. 

Take  two  ounces  of  aqua-fortis,  dilfolve  in  it 
half  an  ounce  of  leaf-filver,  and  add  an  ounce  of 
rofe- water  ; lay  on  this  compofition  delicately 
with  a pencil,  on  the  eye-brows,  and  take  great 
care  that  none  of  it  gets  into  the  eyes.  If  they 
are  not  flained  the  firft  time,  you  mull  repeat  it  as 
often  as  it  dries,  till  it  has  the  effeft.  If  the  horfe 
be  bay,  you  mud  put  into  the  compofition  an 
ounce  of  umber ; if  forrel,  an  ounce  of  litharge  of 
£°ld. 

To  make  hair  grow  again  that  is  fallen  of  whether 
through  the  itch,  or  a wound  in  what  part  foever 
it  be. 

Take  ointment  of  poplar-buds  and  virgin- 
honey,  an  equal  quantity  of  each  ; mix  them  well 
together,  and  rub  with  this  twice  every  day  the 
places  that  are  bare ; continue  this  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  days,  in  which  time  the  hair  will  grow 
again,  as  thick  and  fmooth  as  if  it  had  never  fallen 
off. 

Another  way. 

Take  the  roots  of  flat  fedge,  which  grows  upon 
the  borders  of  Handing  waters,  and  having  cleanfed 

them 
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them  well,  boil  them  in  water  to  a pappy  con- 
fidence, and  then  add  as  much  virgin-honey  as 
you  can  conveniently  mix  with  it.  Put  fome  of 
this  compohtion  frelh  every  day  upon  the  bald 
places,  and  if  you  continue  to  do  thus  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  days,  you  will  fee  the  hair  return.  We 
remember  having  ufed  this  preparation  upon  a 
young  woman  who  hadfcarce  any  eye-brows.  We 
had  them  lhaved  dole  twice  a week,  and  rubbed 
the  places  well,  and  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks,  fhe 
was  hardly  to  be  known,  fo  large  and  beautiful 
were  her  eye-brows  grown. 

How  to  make  what  we  call  a flar  come  on  the  forehead 

of  a horfe. 

Take  three  leaden  pencils,  about  the  fize  of  a 
goofe-quill,  and  three  or  four  inches  long ; then 
take  a pointed  iron  inftrument,  of  the  fhape  of  a 
Ihoe-maker’s  awl,  and  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
pencils.  Run  your  inftrument  under  the  middle 
of  the  horfe’s  forehead,  between  the  flefh  and  the 
Ikin,  bringing  the  point  out  at  about  five  inches 
diltance.  Put  one  of  the  pencils  into  this  hole, 
leaving  both  ends  out.  Make  two  more  fuch 
holes,  and  crofs  the  firft  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
form  a liar,  with  fix  rays,  and  introduce  the  other 
two  pencils  as  the  firft.  After  this,  take  a piece 
of  woollen  yarn,  of  the  thicknefs  of  one  of  the 
pencils,  and  carry  it  under  the  ends  of  the  pencils, 

turning 
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turning  it  round  each,  and  fo  continuing  till  you 
have  quite  clogged  up  the  faid  ends,  and  made  a 
lar^e  circle  of  yarn.  Fallen  it  with  a knot  or 
two  and  turn  back  all  the  fix  points  of  lead,  fo  as 
to  keep  it  tight  on.  Leave  the  whole  in  this 
rnaner  five  days,  and  then  take  up  the  yarn,  and 
pull  out  the  pencils,  and  without  any  more 
trouble,  a fort  of  impoltume  will  form  under  the 
{kin,  that  will  make  the  hair  fall  off.  There  will 
then  come  a kind  of  cruft,  which  will  drop  off  of 
itielf ; after  which,  you  muft  greafe  the  part  with 
a little  mixture  of  honey  and  lard,  in  equal  quan- 
tities. All  the  hair  which  grows  after  this,  will 
be  white  and  fmooth. 

There  are  many  other  recipes  to  make  the  hair 
white,  but  we  ought  always  to  imitate  nature,  the 
mod  nearly  which,  is  done  in  the  manner  we  have 
fet  down. 

How  to  Jill  up  the  hollow  places  over  the  horfe's  eyes. 

Take  clean  barley  and  vetches  bruifed,  in  equal 
quantities,  and  boil  them  in  rofe-water  to  a pap- 
py confiftency;  with  this  fill  "the  cavities  every 
day  (that  come  over  a horfe's  eyes)  and  tie  it  on 
with  a bandage  made  on  purpofe.  Continue  the 
ufe  of  this  for  three  weeks  or  a month,  and  the 
cavities  will  fill  up  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
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Remedies  for  fgs  in  a horfes  feet. 

Pare  the  foot  well  where  you  difcover  a fig, 
that  with  your  biflory  you  may  the  more  eafily 
cut  the  foie  round  the  place  where  the  complaint 
is,  till  you  come  to  the  raw  flefh,  which  is  going 
to  the  root  of  the  diforder.  If  you  regard  only 
the  top  of  the  fig,  your  cure  will  be  imperfect,  for 
the  fig  will  fpread  and  extend,  and  though  it  ap- 
pears fmall  on  the  outfide,  it  will  reach  all  over 
the  foie.  We  do  not  think  that  it  grows  to  the 
tendon,  or  the  inner  foot.  Having  thus  difcovered 
it  all,  take  two  pounds  of  honey,  a pint  of  aqua 
vitae,  fix  ounces  of  verdegris,  in  fine  powder, 
and  fifted  through  filk  ; fix  ounces  of  white  cop- 
peras, pounded  fine;  four  ounces  of  litharge,  and 
two  drachms  of  fublimate,  pounded  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  well  fifted ; mix  the  whole  with 
honey  in  a clean  earthen  pot,  and  let  it  Hand 
over  a gentle  fire,  {lining  it  often  till  it  is  dif- 
fidently thick.  The  ointment  being  made, 
fpread  it  upon  pledgets*  which  apply  to  the 
fig. 

If  in  fearching  for  the  roots,  you  make  the 
blood  come,  which  fhould  be  avoided  as  much  as 
polfible,  put  for  the  firft  drefling,  a reflringent 
made  with  turpentine  and  chimney-foot  ; apply 
this  warm  all  over  the  fig ; cover  it  with  tow,  and 
bind  and  fplinter  it  down,  to  Hop  the  blood. 

Thus 
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1'hus,  in  two  days’  time,  when  you  take  oil  the 
drefling,  you  will  find  all  in  good  order ; afters 
wards  put  on  a drefling  of  the  ointment  above 
defcribed,  cold,  with  pledgets  of  tow*  Well  banded 
and  fpiintered  on  ; let  the  whole  drefling  be.  fo 
ordered  with  hard  rolls  of  tow,  that  the  tents 
you  clap  on  the  fides,  may  prefs  in  the  fig,  and 
prevent  its  enlarging;  Leave  not  the  lead  cor- 
ner of  the  frog  that  touches  the  fig,  without  rolls 
of  tow,  that  the  whole  may  be  kept  under,  and 
nothing  grow  beyond  bounds; 

■ 1 . ’ 

Obferve  that  the  tow  you  makd  ufe  of  be  very 
dry,  and  the  pledgets  and  tents  be  made  up  hard 
before  you  fpread  the  ointment  on  them.  Take 
care  all'o,  that  your  horfe  be  in  a good  liable,  or 
fonre  other  dry  place,  becaufe  moifture  is  fo 
hurtful  in  this  difeafe,  that  it  may  hinder  a cure. 
Having  taken  off  the  fecond  drefling,  which  fhould 
continue  forty-eight  hours,  cleanfe  the  part  well 
with  dry  tow,  and  examine  if  there  be  no  fibres 
or  roots  remaining  j then  walh  your  fig  with  what 
the  goldfmiths  call  fecond  water*  putting  over  it 
the  ointment  we  have  here  prefcribed.  Bind  and 
fplinter  the  place  well  as  before*  upon  clean  dry 
tow,  keeping  in  the  fides  with  the  rolls  and  pled- 
gets, that  it  may  not  enlarge;  A great  part  of  the 
cure  of  this  iiforder  depends  upon  the  good  or 
bad  application  of  the  drefling. 

17  4 R When 
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When  you  change  the  dreffings,  take  off  gently 
with  your  fpatula  the  fmall  efehars,  or  rather 
fkins,  that  the  ointment  has  occafioned,  obferving 
to  fetch  blood  as  little  as  poffible.  If,  after  the 
fecond  application  of  the  ointment,  the  fig  is  not 
checked,  but  breaks  out  again,  mix  with  one  half 
of  your  compofition,  three  ounces  of  good  aqua- 
fortis, putting  them  cold  together,  and  letting 
them  ferment.  Afterwards  ufe  this  ointment  as 
you  did  the  former,  and  it  will  certainly  flop  the 
progrefs  of  the  fig,  if  you  take  care  to  renew  and 
bind  on  the  dreffing  well  every  twelve  hours. 
When  upon  taking  off  your  dreffing,  you  perceive 
the  fig  fufficiently  deadened,  return  again  to  your 
former  ointment,  without  aqua-fortis,  applying 
that  with  it  between  whiles,  as  you  fee  occafion, 
to  eat  off  the  exuberant  flefh,  or  to  dry  up  the 
wound  apace.  If  you  do  all  this  with  judgement 
and  dilcretion,  it  cannot  fail  of  fuccefs. 

There  are  often  places  where  the  flefh  grows  too 
hard  ; there  you  muff  ufe  the  ointment  with 
aqua-fortis.  When  you  want  to  dry  only,  the 
fimple  ointment  is  ufually  fufficient  ; but  always 
fupport  the  dreffing  well,  and  fplinter  it  down 
tight. 

When  the  fig  grows  to  the  tendon,  or  inner 
foot,  or  has  communication  with  them,  when  you 
imagine  it  healed  on  one  fide  it  fpreads  on  the 
other,  and  extends  fometimes  from  the  frog  to  the 

quarter 
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quarter,  which  it  is  often  neceflary  to  cut.  When, 
the  quarter  is  cut,  cauftics,  or  potential  cauteries, 
in  powder  or  in  ointment,  may  ferve  to  deftroy 
the  tendon.  You  may  make  ufe  of  the  fame  that 
was  prelcribed  for  the  horny  javerts,  for  without 
deftroying  the  tendon,  you  can  never  cure  the 

fig- 

If  the  fig  be  large  (as  there  are  fome  as  large 
as  a fmall  pullet’s  egg)  it  is  very  proper,  after 
having  well  examined  all  round,  to  fee  if  there  be 
no  void  under  the  foie,  where  certain  roots  of  the 
fig  are  concealed,  and  after  having  cut  and  dil- 
covered  all  you  can  with  your  two-edged  crook- 
ed incifion-knife,  it  is  very  proper,  we  fay,  to  take 
a good  fharp  buttrefs,  and  cut  off  all  the  fig,  and 
all  the  corrupted  and  bad  flefh  you  can  fee.  Let 
your  horfe  afterwards  bleed  well,  and  then  let  the 
fponges  of  his  fhoe  be  lengthened,  and  his  paftern 
tied  with  a cord,  in  order  to  flop  the  blood. 
Then  cover  all  that  you  have  cut  with  fine  fait, 
and  put  over  it  turpentine,  that  has  been  mixed 
over  a fire  with  fuet  chopped  fmall.  You  mull 
foak  a towel  in  this,  and  lay  it  on;  if  the  blood 
comes  fo  freely  that  you  cannot  put  on  the  fait, 
mix  it  with  the  hot  compofition,  bind  the  foot 
well,  and  fplinter  on  the  dreffing.  Put  the  fame 
defenfative  round  the  .crown,  and  leave  your 
horfe  for  three  days  without  touching  him,  keepr 
ing  him  always  in  a dry  place, 

4 R 2 
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If  the  fig  is  in  one  of  the  hind-feet,  as  it  corcu 
monly  is,  you  mud  take  great  care  to  keep  the 
dung  from  under  it,  that  no  moiflure  may  come  to 
the  part,  becaufe  moiflure  is  very  hurtful. 

When  you  take  ofF  the  drefling  you  mufl  gen- 
tly cleanfe  the  hole,  with  dry  tow  upon  your 
fpatula  ; then  put  on  fome  of  the  ointment  with 
pledgets,  and  let  the  hole  be  adjufted  and  com- 
preffed  with  an  iron  fplinter,  You  will  have  no 
more  occafion  for  any  defenfafive  round  the 
crown.  Two  days  after,  when  you  take  off  the 
drefling,  you  mufl  obferve  the  colour  of  the  flefh, 

1 and  wafti  it  with  a fecond  water,  as  there  may  be 
occafion.  If  you  want  to  eat  off  any  flefh,  have 
recourfe  to  your  ointment  with  aqua-fortis,  and 
continue  the  fame  drefling  for  fome  days  ; upon 
thofe  places  where  the  flefh  looks  well,  put  only 
the  Ample  ointment. 

If  the  fig  grows  to  the  tendon  or  the  inner  foot, 
the  moll  certain  remedy  is,  . to  unfole  the  horfe  and 
then  drefs  the  fig  in  the  manner  prefcribed,  mak- 
ing ufe  of  the  razor  when  you  fee  occafion,  or  eat- 
ing off  the  tendon  with  eauftics  ; but  w’herever 
you  can  employ  the  razor ; let  the  cauftic  alone, 
becaufe  with  the  former  you  fee  beft  what  you 
do,  and  may  go  juft  as  far  as  you  pleafe,  without 
putting  the  horfe  to  fo  much  pain  ; if  there  be 
any  fplinter  loofe  from  the  inner-foot,  apply  the 
(earing-iron  to  it  rather  than  a cauftic. 

Madam 
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Madam  Feuillet’s  green  balm. 

This  has  performed  fuch  great  cures  upon  man* 
kind,  that  we  thought  it  worthy  of  a place  in  the 
prefen t work ; we  have  not  fet  down  here  the  pre- 
scription for  the  ftyptic  platter  that  is  ufed  with 
this  balm,  becaufe  the  diapalma,  that  may  be  had 
anywhere,  is  as  good  for  it  as  the  faid  platter,  and 
much  cheaper.  It  is  not  the  platter  but  the 
balm  that  effe£ts  the  cure,  the  other  ferves  only  to 
keep  it  on,  and  prevent  the  air  from  hurting  the 
wound. 

This  balm  is  very  good  for  all  wounds  in 
horfes,  in  what  part  foever  they  happen,  as  alfo 
for  pricks  in  the  foot,  and  the  like.  It  is  made 
thus  : 

Take  oils  of  linfeed,  olives,  and  juniper-berries, 
of  each  two  ounces  ; Chio-turpentine,  or  for 
want  of  that,  other  fine  turpentine,  two  ounces  ; 
oil  of  bays,  one  ounce ; oil  of  gillyflowers,  one 
drachm  ; verdegris,  pounded  and  finely  lifted, 
three  drachms  ; white-copperas,  two  drachms ; 
put  the  whole  into  a phial,  and  fhake  them  till 
they  incorporate,  continuing  fo  to  do  from  time 
to  time  for  a month;  after  which  keep  it  for  ufe. 

' You  mutt  wafh  the  wound  with  warm  wine, 
the  firft  time  that  you  drefs  it  ; then  heat  the 
balm  and  fpread  it  upon  lint,  over  which  put  a 
flicking-plafter  to  keep  it  on  $ if  the  wound  be 
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deep  you  mull  cover  a tent  with  this  balm,  and 
put  a plafter  over  it. 

You  mult  ufe  it,  as  an  unguent,  warm  to  frefh 
wounds,  having  firft  cleanfed  them  well  with 
tow ; Iprinkle  over  it,  when  thus  applied,  the  lint  of 
old  cord  that  has  been  beat  almoll  to  a powder, 
and  if  you  continue  this  every  day,  without  ever 
moiftening  the  wound,  it  will  heal  in  any  part 
whatfoever;  it  is  equally  good  for  all  pricks,  whe- 
ther with  nails,  thorns,  or  Humps  of  trees. 

Gunjhot-water , or  a vulnerary  draught. 

Horfes  that  are  wounded  with  afufee,  mufket, 
or  piftol,  cannot  always  be  treated  with  large  inci- 
fions,  efpecially  in  hot  weather  in  the  army,  where 
there  are  not  always  convenient  places  to  put 
them  out  of  the  fun,  or  to  protect  them  from 
flies. 

To  find  the  bottom  of  thefe  wounds  and  know 
their  magnitude,  you  muft  fearch  them  with  a 
large  iron  probe,  which  is  the  only  way  you  can 
do  it.  For  thispurpofe,  you  muft  place  them  in 
the  fame  pofture  they  were  in  when  they  received 
the  fhot ; the  wound  often  appears  to  be  fo  deep, 
that  you  can  convey  neither  ointment  nor  pow- 
der to  the  bottom  of  it.  For  this  reafon  liquids, 
have  been  invented  under  the  name  of  gunfhot- 
waters,  which  are  injeffed  into  the  wounds  feveral 
times  a day.  You  muft  introduce  a tent  dipped 
. i in 
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in  it  to  keep  the  wound  open,  and  apply  a linen- 
rag  dipped  likewise  over  the  mouth  of  it,  in  the 
moll  convenient  manner  you  can.  Give  the  horfe 
half  a pint  of  the  fame  water  every  day  in  a 
draught;  and  in  this  manner  wounds  may  be 
cured,  which  would  other  wife  prove  mortal  ; not 
but  that  a great  number,  thus  treated,  do  not-, 
withftanding  die  ; but  when  a man  has  done  all 
in  his  power,  he  bears  his  lofs  with  the  iefs  re- 
gret, becaufe  it  was  inevitable. 

If  the  horfe  has  a fever,  you  mull  have  recourfe 
to  clyflers,  and  not  let  him  fwallow  any  of  the 
vulnerary- water,  becaufe  the  fimples  that  compofe 
it  are  moll  of  them  hot,  and  would  tend  to  in-, 
creafe  the  internal  fire  and  the  agitation  of  the 
humours,  which  naturally  prefs  towards  the 
wounded  part  ; but  we  very  often  fee  horfes  that 
have  very  large  wounds,  without  any  fever.  It  is 
not  the  fame  with  men,  for  whom  the  ufe  of  vul- 
nerary-waters are  almoll  abolifhed,  except  among 
the  Swifs,  who  have  Hill  a very  good  opinion  of 
them. 

How  to  make  a gunjhot-water. 

Take  a new  earthen  pot,  well  glazed,  in  which 
put  three  quarts  of  fmall  white-wine,  with  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  round  birthwort,  rafped;  put 
your  pot  over  a moderate  fire  and  let  it  boil  gently 
or  rather  (lew,  till  one  quart  of  the  wine  is  dimi- 
ni filed; 
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niftied;  juft  before  you  take  it  off,  put  in  fi >£ 
ounces  of  fugar  in  powder,  and  when  that  is  dif- 
folved,  fetit  by  to  cool*  Ufe  this  water  or  rather 
this  wine,  to  wafh  or  fyringe  the  Wound  thrice  a 
day ; and  every  morning,  as  we  faid,lct  the  horfe 
drink  half  a pint  of  it,  after  you  have  ftrained  it 
well* 

Lapis  mirabilis. 

This  ftone  is  as  admirable  for  its  good  effefts, 
as  it  is  in  its  name  ; to  compofe  it,  take  white- 
copperas,  two  pounds ; roch-alum,  three  pounds; 
Armenian-bole,  half  a pound  ; litharge  of  gold 
or  filver,  two  ounces  ; powder  the  whole,  put  it 
in  a glazed  earthen  pot,  and  pour  upon  it  three 
quarts  of  water  ; then  let  it  boil  gently  over  a 
moderate  lire,  without  flame,  till  the  Water  is 
quite  evaporated.  Let  the  fire  be  equal  all  round 
the  pot ; you  will  fee  a fediment  at  the  bottom, 
and  when  that  is  entirely  dry,  take  the  pot  off  the 
fire  and  let  it  cool.  This  matter  ought,  when 
cold,  to  be  very  hard,  and  it  will  grow  harder  and 
harder  the  longer  you  keep  it. 

The  dofe  of  this  ftone  is  half  an  ounce,  which 
you  mull  put  into  four  ounces  of  water ; in  a; 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  will  diffolve,  and  then  if  you 
{hake  it  in  a phial,  the  water  will  look  as  white  as 

milk  ; 
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milk;  moiften  with  this  the  eyes  of  a horfe,  morn- 
ing and  evening* 

A remedy  for  /prams * 

Take  pitch  and  tar,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  fhips  or 
carts,  a pound  ; aqua-'vitas,  a pint ; boil  them  to-- 
gether  over  a charcoal  fire,  left  any  flame  fhould 
touch  them,  ftirring  them  often  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour  ; then  add  two  ounces  of  fine  bole,  in 
powder  ; and  thicken  the  whole  with  flour  5 put 
this  warm  upon  tow,  and  apply  it  all  round  the 
footlock,  binding  it  on  ; renew  it  every  two  days, 
and  there  is  fcarce  any  fprain  that  will  not  be  well 
in  three  or  four  applications,  provided  you  drefs 
the  part  firft  with  the  eflence  of  turpentine  ; the 
only  inconvenience  of  this  remedy  is,  that  it  tar-* 
nifhes  and  reddens  white  or  grey  hair,  and  the 
ftain  appears  for  fome  time  after ; however,  the 
remedy  is  excellent,  and  in  black  horfes  has  no  ill 
effe£L  It  is  admirable  alfo  for  blows  and  fwell- 
ings  in  the  knees  and  hams  ; but  in  thefe  cafes 
you  mull  ufe  no  eflence  of  turpentine*  What 
makes  this  remedy  the  more  to  be  preferred  is, 
that  though  equally  good  with  any,  it  cofts  but  a 
trifle. 

A folutive  cataplafm , or  pultice  for  J welled  teficles . 

Boil  beans  in  leys  of  wine,  the  thinneft  you  can 
get,  till  they  become  foft  ; then  pound  them,  and 
18  4 S make 
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make  them  into  a pafle  ; add  to  two  pounds  of 
this  pafle  an  ounce  of  caflor  in  powder,  mix  the 
whole  well  and  put  it  into  a linen  bag,  capable  of 
containing  the  teflicles.  You  mull  fir  If  greafe 
them  well  with  ointment  or  oil  of  roles,  and  then 
put  them  into  the  bag,  while  the  pultice  is  as  hot 
as  you  can  bear  it  upon  the  back  of  your  hand  y 
tie  it  on  in  the  moll,  convenient  manner  you  can,, 
and  every  twenty-four  hours  repeat  the  un&ion 
and  heat  the  bag  in  the  leys,  made  hot,  which 
mufl  be  kept  for  that  purpofe  ; continue  to  pro- 
ceed thus  till  the  fwelling  diflipates. 

* ■ . . * • i 

Purging-pajle  for  colds 4 

Take  hepatic-aloes,  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; 
ginger,  three  ounces  and  a half;  fal  nitre,  puri- 
fied, five  ounces,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  honey 
and  fweet  oil  ; and  make  the  whole  into  a foft 
pafle. 

The  dofe  of  it,  as  an  alterative,  is  half  an 
ounce  made  into  a ball,  to  be  given  night  and 
morning,  which  fhould  only  keep  the  body  of 
the  horfe  regularly  open,  but  by  no  means  to 
purge  him  as  a common  dofe  of  phyfic. 

The  full  dofe  of  this  pafle,  in  colds,  after 
bleeding  your  horfe,  is  two  ounces  ; and  if  for  a 
flrong  coach  or  cart  horfe,  two  ounces  afrid  a half 

of 
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of  it.  During  the  operation  warm  maihes  mull 
be  given. 

The  beft  way  to  keep  the  pafte  is,  to  put  it  into 
an  earthen  jar,  and  cork  it  down  tight;  if  it 
gets  hard,  beat  it  up  again  with  more  oil  and 
honey. 

For  a fever  or  cold,  token  a horfe  fiakes  as  in  an 

ague. 

In  dead  of  this  being  an  inflammatory  fever,  as 
mentioned  in  Watfon’s  Farriery,  it  is  an  intermit- 
ting fever,  and  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  following 
manner ; 

Fever  pafe. 

Take  galangal  and  gentian-roots,  in  powder, 
of  each  twelve  ounces  ; teftaceous  powder  comp, 
ten  ounces  ; emetic  tartar,  levigated,  fix  drachms; 
grind  them  well  together  in  a large  mortar,  then 
with  a fuflicient  quantity  of  any  fyrup  and  fweet- 
oil,  make  them  into  a foft  pafte,  which  keep  in  an 
earthen  pot  for  ufe. 

The  dofe  of  this  febrifuge  is  an  ounce  two  or 
three  times  every  day,  till  the  horfe  recovers  ; 
warm  maihes  may  be  given  him,  but  no  cold 
water. 

This  remedy  exceeds  every  quack  fever-powder 
whatever  ; and  may  be  given  in  inward  com- 

4 S 2 plaints. 
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plaints,  where  the  farrier  cannot  immediately  ac. 
count  for  a horfe’s  ficknefs  and  lam'enefs, 

. I > 

Powder  for  fevers. 

Take  of  the  bell  Hungarian  antimony,  in  pow- 
der,  eight  ounces  j lhavings  of  hartfhorn,  the  fame 
quantity  ; put  them  into  a crucible,  then  place  it 
in  a furnace,  and  raife  the  heat  by  degrees,  till  the 
fire  is  very  fierce,  and  the  powder  becomes  as  white 
as  poffible  ; after  which  take  it  out  and  cool  it  gra- 
dually. In  ail  fevers  firR  bleed ; then  adminilter 
half  an  ounce  of  the  powder,  in  any  form  you 
pleafe,  three  times  every  day,  keep  him  warm,  and 
give  him  warm  malhes  and  gentle  exercife. 

Another  fever  powder , 

Take  two  ounces  and  a half  of  calcined  anti- 
mony, to  which  add  one  drachm  of  emetic  tartar, 
levigated,  mix  them  very  well  in  a mortar  for  ufe  ; 
dofe  the  fame  as  the  former. 

Common  purge. 

Barbadoes-aloes,  in  powder,  ten  drachms  ; 
mercurius  dulcis,  prepared,  two  drachms  ; fal  po- 
lychreft,  one  ounce  j galangal-root,  in  powder, 
half  an  ounce  $ oil  of  anileed,  one  drachm  and  a 
half ; with  a fufficient  quantity  of  any  fyrup 
make  two  balls,  and  give  them  the  horfe  in  the 
evening,  keeping  him  from  his  hay.  In  the 

morning 
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morning  give  him  plentifully  of  warm.  mallitg 
with  gentle  exercife. 


Take  fenna  and  jalap,  in  powder,  of  each  two 
pounds  ; raipings  of  gum-guaiacum,  one  pound  ; 
anifeed  and  grains  of  Paradife,  pounded,  of  each 
half  a pound;  pearl-afh,  fix  ounces  ; Spanifh- 
liquorice,  fliced,  one  pound;  fpirit  of  wine,  redii- 
fied,  fix  gallons ; digeft  all  together  in  a warm 
place,  eight  days,  and  when  ftrained  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 
In  colics  and  violent  pains  in  the  bowels,  no- 
thing can  be  better  contrived;  half  a pint  is  4 full 
dofe,  night  and  morning,  till  the  horfe  recovers. 


A comfortable  Jlomach  cordial . 
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ON  THE- 

STUD. 

A STUD  fhould  be  fixed  upon  dry  ground, 
for  the  more  (fry  and  brittle  the  grafs  is, 
the  more  light,  bender,  and  found,  the  horfes 
that  eat  it  will  grow  ; whereas  thofe  who  feed  on 
very  juicy  grafs,  are  ufually  very  thick  and 
clumfy  in  the  head,  the  neck,  and  even  the  whole 
body,  and  fuch  grafs  grows  pnly  in  rnoifl  and 
watery  places;  befides,  the  hoofs  thereby  being 
too  much  moiftened,  become  grof§  and  heavy, 
fo  that  when  you  raife  a race  of  colts  out 
of  fine  horfes  and  mares,  if  you  breed  them  up  in 
humid  lands,  their  (lender  legs  are  unable  tQ  bear 
the  weight  of  a great  head,  a thick  neck,  a grofs 
body,  and  to  lift  hoofs  that  are  too  large  and 
heavy ; all  which  defects  are  caufed  by  an  over- 
abundance of  juice  in  the  grafs.  A dry  foil, 
therefore,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  feat  of  a 
ftud,  becaufe  the  grafs  there  being  more  whole- 
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Tome,  it  makes  the  colts  founder,  more  vigo- 
rous, light,  and  courageous,  which  arc  all  the 
good  qualities  we  can  wifli  for  in  a horfe.  The 
liud  being  fituated  in  fuch  a place,  mud  be  go- 
verned in  the  following  manner: 

Firft,  You  mud  always  keep  the  place  dean  to 
which  the  colts  retire,  and  change  the  litter  in  it 
at  lead  twice  a month  in  winter,  and  four  times  in 
fummer.  ' 

Second,  Take  care  when  you  perceive  any  mares 
to  grow  heavy,  to  feparate  them  from  others  that 
are  not  with  foal,  becaufe  the  latter  being  mere 
light  and  wanton,  may  kick  the  big  ones,  and 
make  them  cad  their  foals. 

Third,  Thofe  mares  that  have  cad  their  foals, 
fhould  be  expelled  the  dud,  as  improper  for 
breeding,  becaufe  were  they  afterwards  to  pro- 
duce a foal,  it  would  be  of  little  value. 

Fourth,  When  a mare  has  been  kept  three 
years  in  a dud  without  producing  a foal,  it  is  ob- 
dinacy  to  keep  her  there  any  longer,  for  though 
fhe  Ihould  give  you  one  the  fourth  year,  you  run 
a great  hazard  of  waitinga  long  time  for  a fecond, 
and  the  colt  that  fhe  produces,  will  never  be 
worth  one  quaiter  of  the  expcnce  that  the  mare 
will  put  you  to. 

Fifth,  You  mud  not  put  colts  of  one  year  old 
into  the  fame  inclofures  with  thofe  of  two,  three, 
or  four  years,  becaufe  the  latter  being  much 

ftronsjer 
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ftronger,  will  kick  the  others,  and  hinder  them 
from  feeding*  which  mull  fpoil  their  growth. 

Sixth,  You  mufi  not  let  Hone-colts  of  a year 
old,  run  with  mares  of  the  fame  age,  nor  wiljh  any 
Gther  mare-colts  whatfoever.  They  begin  to  have 
fome  lenfation  at  that  age,  and  what  by  their  play 
and  their  feeding  with  thofe  young  females,  they 
pall  their  appetites,  and  fome  times  ruin  and  de- 
flroy  themfelves.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
mares  of  two  years  old  Ihould  be  put  with 
their  dams,  and  the  males  of  two,  with  thofe  of 


three  or  four* 


Seventh,  Neither  mull  Hone-colt's  be  fuffered 
to  come  near  grown  mares,  in  what  feafon  loever 
it  may  be,  for  this  would  certainly  do  them  harm, 
and  in  covering-time  make  them  Hied  their  feed, 
‘Tow  gentle  foever  they  might  be. 

Eighth,  Never  take  a colt  from  grafs  till  he  is 
three  years  and  a half  old,  nor  begin  to  mount 
him  till  'he  is  five,  which  is  the  way  to  make  him 
long  ferviceable. 

Ninth,  It  would  be  very  proper  to  have  two 
large  i-nclofures,  one  to  put  the  mares  in  when 
they  foal,  that  they  may  be  at  refi,  leaving  them 
together  till  they  have  ail  loaled,  and  the  other  t<? 
contain  the  refi  of  the  Hud,  that  they  may  not 
mingle  with  the  Hone-colts,  becaufe  there  is  more 
to  be  apprehended  then,  than  at  ativ  other  fear 
fun,  as  well  on  the  colts’  account,  as  o#  that  of 


the  mares. 
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Tenth,  Thefe  parks  are  very  convenient  to 
lodge  the  fteeds  in  at  night,  in  the  feparate  di- 
vifions.  They  feed  therein  fumin' er,  more  at  eafe 
by  night  than  by  day;  not  being  incommoded 
either  by  heat  or  the  flies. 

Eleventh,  In  order  to  know  if  all  the  mares 
that  were  covered  have  conceived,  and  if  there 
are  not  fome  of  them  that  {till  want  the  horfe, 
you  mull  bring  out  a ftallion  that  neighs  much; 
and  lead  him  within  piftol-fhot  of  the  mares; 
holding  him  tight,  that  he  does  not  get  from 
vou.  All  thofe  mares  which  furround  the 
ftallion,  give  you  notice  that  they  are  yet  in  lull-! 
But  as  there  are  fome  mares  who  will  take  horfe 
after  they  have  retained,  the  molt  fhort  and  eafy 
way  of  knowing  the  truth  is,  to  pour  water  into' 
their  ears  ; for  if  they  fliake  it  out  violently  in  a 
moment,  it  is  a mark  they  ha!ve  not  conceived. 
You  mu  ft  then  lead  them  to  other  horfes;  and  in 
the  moment  the  ftallion  has  done  his  office,  let 
the  mare  be  bled  in  her  jugular  vein. 

Twelve,  It  is  a very  good  method  to  have 
your  mares  covered  about  the  middle  of  March', 
that  it  they  do  not  retain,  you  may  have  time  to 
get  them  covered  again  ; for  when  the  month  of 
May  is  once  over,  the  feafon  is  no  longer  proper 
for  that  buflnefs,  becaufe  in  order  to  make  a Colt 
vigorous,  he  ffiould  have  two  fummers  for  one 
winter,  which  cannot  be,  if  the  mare  foals  in  the 
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latter  fcafon,  but  the  colt  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
weak  and  languid,  through  the  hardfhips  he 
differs  the  firft  year. 

Thirteen,  If  the  mare  brings  forth  her  foal 
with  difficulty,  you  ought  to  affift  her,  giving  her 
good  Iweet  oil,  and  flowers  of  fulphur,  and  fome- 
times  to  ftrengthen  her,  venice-treacle  in  wine, 
or  a dofe  of  good  cordial  balls,  which  no  man 
who  pretends  to  manage  a ftud,  ilrould  ever  be 
without,  it  being  of  continual  ufe,  as  well  for  colts 
as  for  mares  and  ftallions. 

Fourteen,  You  fhould  take  care  to  get  your 
mares  covered  again  in  a fortnight  at  fartheft, 
after  they  have  foaled,  becaufe  if  you  neglect  it 
longer,  the  beauty  of  the  feafon  for  that  end  will 
be  over. 

How  to  couple  f allions  with  mares , in  order  to 
make  them  bring  forth  well-proportioned  foals. 

Among  the  foreign  ftallions,  fome  will  get 
fmaller  foals,  and  fome  larger.  You  ought  to  put 
them  to  mares  more  or  lefs  corpulent,  that  the 
foals  may  be  brought  forth  in  good  proportion. 

A Barbary,  Arabian,  or  Turkifh  ftallion,  to 
be  a good  one,  fhould  be  tall,  very  flender,  very 
high  before,  young,  and  without  any  defects. 
As  the  colts  they  get  are  ufually  larger  than  them- 
felves,  but  extremely  flender,  you  muft  give  them 

mares 
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mares  that  have  capacity  enough,  and  are  very 
thick  in  their  bodies.  The  Englifh  mares  are  the 
bed  for  this  purpofe,  for  the  Italian  ones  pro- 
duce feeble  foals  that  cannot  be  depended  on. 
The  Barbary  mares  cannot  nourifh  their  foals 
in  France ; the  Englifh,  therefore,  are  preferable 
to  all  others. 

An  Englifh  ftallion  to  be  a good  one,  fhould 
be  ftrong,  thick,  and  every  way  well  fet,  becaufe 
the  colt  he  gets  is  ufually  lmaller,  and  lefs  vigo- 
rous than  himfelf. 

The  Spanifh  flallions  feem  not  to  be  fo  ufeful 
in  France,  as  thofe  of  other  countries.  But  if  a 
man  has  a mind  to  breed  from  them,  he  fhould 
chufe  thofe  that  are  very  ftrong,  and  well  pro- 
portioned. 

As  for  beauty  and  fpirit,  they  never  want  thofe 
qualifications.  Though  we  have  mentioned  no 
horfes  for  ftallions  but  Barbs,  Arabians,  Turks, 
and  thofe  of  England  and  Spain,  it  does  not  fol- 
low from  thence,  that  others  are  to  be  rejefted, 
or  that  you  may  not  get  from  them  colts  that  are 
both  handfome  and  good.  But  the  former  be- 
ing fprightly,  delicate,  and  courageous,  they  get- 
foals  of  a much  more  noble  and  lofty  ftature,  and 
consequently  better  for  perfons  of  quality.  As 
to  French  mares,  who  are  defeended  from  horfes 
of  reputation,  fuch  as  the  ftallions  we  have  juft 
mentioned,  thofe  that  are  the  higheft  before,  are 
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the  beft.  You  may  find  a mare  that  is  very  hand- 
fome  to  the  eye,  but  will  never  produce  a colt  of 
any  value,  becaufe  fhe  was  got  by  a worthlefs 
horfe  ; not  but  that  the  colt  may  at  firft  appear 
handfome  and  well  made,  but  the  larger  he 
grows,  the  worfe  he  will  look.  Whereas  a mare 
of  good  defcent,  will  bring  forth  a colt  that  does 
not  at  firft  appear  fo  beautiful,  but  which  grows 
every  day  in  beauty,  as  well  as  in  ftature.  Take' 
great  care  therefore,  that  your  mare  be  of  a good 
race,  becaufe  this  is  a matter  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

The  ftallions,  as  well  as  the  mares,  fhould  be 
without  any  defect,  that  is,  their  fight  fhould  not 
be  impaired ; they  fhould  not  be  low  in  their 
reins,  nor  have  their  legs  fpoiled  by  curbs,  vef- 
fignons,  or  fpavins.  In  a word,  let  them  be  found 
all  over  their  bodies,  left  their  offspring  partake 
of  their  infirmities,  for  many  times  thefe  diftem- 
pers  are  hereditary  in  horfes. 

It  is  neceffary,  likewife,  that  neither  the  horfe 
nor  the  mare  fhould  have  ftrained  themfel.ves. 
This  is  what  people  call  regard  ; but  on  the  con- 
trary, when  they  have  a good  ftone-horfe,  they-' 
make  a Have  of  him  till  they  have  woren  him  out, 
and  then  his  laft  fervice  is  to  be  kept  for  a ft  allion  ; 
as  if  it  was  lufficient  that  a horfe  has  been  once 
emod,  to  make  the  colts  he  gets  afterwards, 
ftrong  and  vigorous.  We  cannot  imagine  what' 
• \ 4;  . . . • . ’jrealbtt-> 
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reafon  they  can  affign  why  a horfe  entirely  woren 
out,  and  confequently  without  ftrength,  fhould 
Lc  able  to  get  a vigorous  foal.  Doubtlefs  this  is 
impoftible  in  nature,  for  we  believe  that  the  moft- 
certain  means  to  have  good  and  Uprightly  foals,  isi 
to  look  out  for,  and  procure  at  any  price  whatfo- 
ever,  a ftone-horfe  that  is  ftrong,  handfome,  well 
made,  and  without  defeff,  one  that  has  never  been 
rode  ; but  in  order  to  break  him,  you  fhould  be 
informed  of  his  qualities  and  fhare  of  fpirit-s,  and 
let  him  have  a mare  equally  well  conditioned.  A : 
flallion  of  this  kind  may  get  good  foals,  even  at 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  which  no  horfe  can  do 
that  has  been  woren  out  with  labour. 

In  order  that  a mare  fhould  produce  good 
foals,  let  her  not  be  covered  till  file  is  four  years 
of  age,  and  take  her  out  of  the  ftud  in  her  16th 
or  17  th  year.  A ftud  regulated  in  this  manner, 
will  produce  the  fineft  horfes  in  the  world,  by 
only  obferving  the  proper  feafons  to  have  the 
mares  covered,  that  their  foals  may  have  two 
fummers  for  one  winter. 

A mare  goes  with  foal  eleven  or  twelve  months, 
or  fome  days,  more  or  lefs,  for  there  is  no  certain 
time  ; and  the  older  flic  is,  the  longer  fhe  carries 
her  burthen.  Some  perfons  amufe  themfelves 
with  reckoning  the  years  of  a mare,  to  determine 
from  thence,  the  day  of  her  foaling,  but  this  is 
very  uncertain,  and  only  an  imaginary  piece  of 
knowledge.  Such  is  the  folly  of  many  other  peo- 
ple. 
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pie,  that  they  pretend  the  Hate  of  the  weather, 
when  a horfe  covers  a mare,  contributes  much  to 
the  goodnels  or  badnefs  of  the  colt.  Thus  if  it 
be  rainy,  windy,  or  flormy,  in  the  moment  that 
the  mare  conceives,  the  colt  will  be  vicious,  but 
that  on  the  contrary,  he  will  be  very  docile  if  the 
jur  is  then  clear  and  ferene. 

It  is  however  certain,  in  fpite  of  all  that  fuch 
people  fay,  that  a horfe  produced  between  a mare 
and  a flallion,  which  are  both  perfeft,  will  always 
be  good,  well  lhaped,  and  vigorous,  if  he  be  got 
in  the  right  feafon ; for  this,  joined  to  the  man- 
ner of  bringing  him  up,  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  contribute  to  his  perfection.  Y)ou  mult  affill 
your  mare  in  the  feeding  of  her  foal,  by  giving 
him  provender,  as  bran,  with  wheat  or  oats  cracked 
in  the  mill,  and  mixed  among  it. 

A colt  fucks  for  fix  or  feven  months.  When 
you  take  him  from  under  his  dam,  you  mult  feed 
him  morning  and  evening  with  oats  wetted,  and 
bran,  during  the  winter  feafon.  In  the  fpring 
you  mult  take  him  off  gradually  from  this  diet, 
till  the  grafs  grows  hard  and  high,  for  if  you  let 
him  eat  the  tender  fprouting  grafs,  it  may  lOofen 
his  belly  too  much,  and  weaken  him,  and  at  laft, 
perhaps,  kill  him.  You  Ihould  treat  him  thus 
from  year  to  year,  till  he  is  four  years  old,  taking 
great  care  not  to  let  any  whole  grain  come  in  his 
way ; for  as  the  mufcles  of  his  jaws  are  yet  very 
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tender,  he  may,  in  ftriving  to  chew,  bring  down 
defluxions  on  his  eyes,  to  his  great  prejudice. 

A ftone-colt  that  is  well  ffiaped,  may  at  four 
years  of  age  be  fuffered  to  cover  mares,  if  you 
are  fure  he  never  received  any  hurt  before.  He 
might  even  ferve  for  this  office  at  three  years  old, 
but  as  he  is  not  then  quite  at  full  growth,  it  is 
better  to  wait  till  he  is  four,  when  there  will  be  a 
greater  chance  of  his  getting  a colt  that  may  be 
good  for  fomething.  . 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR 

COMMISSIONERS, 

WHO  GO  TO  BUY  HORSES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES, 


IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE  THEM  ACQUAINTED  WITH 
THEIR  DEFECTS. 


THE  Perfian  horfes  are  ve'fy  good  and  vigo- 
rous, but  they  are  fubjcft  to  have  high  and 
clofe  heels,  and  alfo  liable  to  incaftellations;  they 
are  very  good  to  breed  from. 


The  Arabian  horfes  are  alfo  very  good,  but  are 
apt  to  have  large  feet  ; they  are  alfo  good  llal- 
lions. 

The  Tartary  horfes  are  of  a middling  flature,- 
and  have  good  feet  like  mules. 

The  Barbary  horfes  have  delicate  feet,  and  are 
fubjeff  to  the  chilHng  of  the  fhoulders  ; their 
breed  is  admirable,  when  you  can  get  a full-hzed 
horfe,  and  for  the  generality  very  good. 

' The 
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The  Poliffi  horfes  are  fmall  and  hang  down 
their  heads ; they  Will  do  good  fervice*  but  eat  a 
Vaft  deal. 

The  Croatian  horfes  are  much  like  mules*  and 
have  good  feet. 

The  Hungarian  horfes  are  good  courfers ; they 
have  good  feet,  but  are  with  difficulty  held  in,  and 
carry  the  nofe  almoft  always  poking  forwards. 

The  Swediffi  horfes  are  liable  to  the  malanders 
and  tranfverfe  mules. 

The  Neapolitan  horfes  are  vigorous  and  good 
courfers,  fubjeft  to  have  weak  feet,  to  be  reftive* 
malignant,  and  treacherous. 

The  Spaniffi  horfes  are  fiery  and  good  for  every 
thing,  efpecially  for  war,  and  the  manage  ; they 
are  fubjeft  to  dry  fpavins. 

The  Daniffi  horfes  are  very  ferviceable*  but  good 
for  nothing  till  they  are  fix  or  feven  years  old ; 
they  are  fubjeft  to  bleymes  and  defeats  in  the 
fight* 

The  Italian  horfes  are  good  courfers  ; fubjeftto 
bleymes  and  bone  fpavins,  to  be  reftive  and  ma- 
lignant. 

The  German  horfes  are  ftrong,  fit  for  the  fad- 
dle  and  the  coach  j but  fubjeft  to  javarts  and 
watery  legs. 

4 The 
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The  Swifs  horfes  are  good  for  draught,  and  for 
the  train  of  artillery  ; but  liable  to  defedb  of  fight, 
which  they  feldom  hstve  very  clear;  they  have 
much  hair  on  their  legs. 

The  Dutch  and  Frizeland  horfes  are  good  for 
the  coach ; are  tall  and  fat,  but  fubje£l  to  have 
flat  feet,  curbs  in  the  houghs,  veflignons,  greafy- 
fpavins,  and  ox-fpavins. 

The  Flemifh  horfes  have  large  heads,  and  much 
hair  on  their  legs ; are  fubjeft  to  grapes  round  the 
hoof,  to  figs  in  the  frulh,  and  be  full  of  humours 
in  their  legs. 

The  Norman  horfes  are  excellent,  and  good  for 
the  chafe  ; they  have  good  feet,  and  fome  of  them 
are  fit  for  the  coach  ; many  of  them  are ' fubje6l 
to  diftempers  in  the  eyes. 

The  horfes  of  Brittany  are  not  fit  for  fervice 
till  they  are  five  or  fix  years  old  ; they  have 
heavy  heads,  a cloudy  fight,  and  much  hair  on 
their  legs. 

The  Poitevin  horfes  have  large  heads,  are  fub- 
je£t  to  be  moon-eyed,  have  much  hair  on  their 
legs,  and  wide  open  feet. 

J0 

The  Limofin  horfes  are  very  good,  are  fit  for 
the  chafe,  have  good  feet,  and  good  fight ; lome 
of  them  are  no  ways  inferior  to  the  Englifh  horfes 

in 
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in  any  thing,  which  are,  however,  in  general,  in- 
dilputably  the  beft  horfes  in  the  univerfe. 

The  Engl i fli  horfes  are  good,  eafy  to  ride,  and 
excellent  for  the  chafe  ; but  fubjeft  to  bleymes 
and  feams,  and  to  have  flat  and  clofe  heels. 

' ' ' • ; ' ? . t ' f 
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PRESERVE  and  RESTORE 

A STABLE  INFECTED 


THE  DIFFERENT  MALADIES  OF  HORSES. 
IRST,  when  a ftable  is  fpoiled  by  having  had 


in  it  glandery  horfes,  you  muft  begin  by 
unpaving  it,  then  take  away  at  leafl  half  a foot  of 
earth  or  fand,  becaufe  the  urine  that  is  foaked  in 
it,  may  infeft  the  air,  and  in  the  place  of  what 
you  take  away,  put  frefh  earth  or  fand. 

If  the  wood  of  the  rack,  manger,  pillars,  and 
bars,  is  not  very  old,  and  the  infe&ion  has  not 
been  of  long  Handing,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fcrape 
them  well,  and  wafh  them  with  hot  water. 

When  the  whole  is  dry,  take  pot-afh  and  dif- 
folve  it  in  boiling  water,  with  which  wafh  them  a 
fecond  timej  you  may  diffolve  what  quantity  of 
it  you  pleafe,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  lia- 
ble, but  the  medium  is,  a pound  of  pot-afh  to  a 
common  pail  of  water* 
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When  the  whole  has  been  well  fcoured  with 
this  ley,  take  ohbanum,  and  the  root  of  Bohemian 
angelica,  of  each  a like  quantity,  bruiTe  them 
coarfely  together;  and  take  three  or  four  pots  or 
chaffing  diffies,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
liable,  and  put  in  them  lighted  charcoal;  then 
Ihut  up  all  the  windows  and  doors,  and  put  fome 
of  this  compofition  upon  each  fire,  where  it  will 
ffnoke  very  much. 

Get  out  of  the  liable  and  ffiut  the  door  clofe  af- 
ter you  ; and  thus  leave  the  liable  clofe  Hopped 
up  for  twenty  four  hours,  in  which  time  it  will  be 
purified. 

When  you  have  opened  the  doors  and  windows 
Jong  enough  to  let  out  the  hnoke,  and  let  in 
the  freffi  air,  you  may  put  in  it  any  horfe  with 
fafety  ; but  if  the  dillemper  be  any  thing  lels 
than  the  glanders,  there  is  no  occaiion  for  taking 
up  the  pavement,  becaufe  the  walh  and  the  fu- 
migation, will  of  themfelves  be  fufficient.  If  the 
wood  of  the  rack  or  manger  be  old  and  rotten, 
you  mull  take  them  down  and  put  up  new,  efpe- 
cially  after  the  glanders. 


THE 


T K E 


ANCIENT  METHOD 


P r 


PREPARING  RUNNING  - HORSES, 


Running-horfe  fljould  be  famewhat  long 


bodied,  of  great  mettle,  good  wind,  good 
appetite,  very  fwift,  and  fenlible  of  the  fpurs.  He 
fhould  be  of  an  Englilh  breed,  or  a Barb  of  a little 
fize,  with  pretty  fmall  legs  ; but  the  back  finews 
at  a good  diftance  from  the  bone,  fhort  jointed 
and  neat,  well-fhaped  feet,  for  large  feet  are  not  at 
all  for  this  employment. 

To  prepare  him  for  a race,  give  him  neither  hay 
nor  oats,  but  bread  made  of  half  barley  and  half 
beans,  baked  in  large  and  thick  cakes  j let  them  be 
rather  llale  than  new ; three  pounds  at  noon  and 
three  pounds  at  night  is  fufficient  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Inftead  of  hay  give  him  wheat-lheaves, 
unthrefhed,  with  the  ears  upon  them  ; let  his 
drink  be  luke-warm,  mixed  with  a handful  or  twq 
of  bean  and  barley  meal ; cover  him  well  in  a lia- 
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ble,  without  light,  and  let  him  be  well  littered  and 
kept  warm  night  and  day.  On  the  fifth  day  in 
the  morning,  after  he  has  flood  three  hours  on  the 
bridle,  take  a pound  of  frefh  butter  before  it  be 
wafhed  or  falted,  and  mixing  with  it  twenty-five 
or  thirty  cloves  of  bruized  garlic,  make  your 
horfe  fwallow  it  in  balls,  as  big  as  large  walnuts, 
with  a quart  of  white-wine,  keeping  him  after- 
wards with  his  head  tied  up  in  the  bridle,  pret- 
ty high,  for  three  hours  ; then  feed  him  as  before 
with  bread,  warm-water,  and  wheat-fheaves,  but 
moderately  of  the  laft,  becaufe  you  are  not  to  fat- 
ten him,  but  on  the  contrary,  by  diminifhing  and 
hardening  his  flefh,  to  increafe  his  wind  and  vi- 
gour. 

On  the  feventh  day  air  him  abroad  for  the 
fpace  of  an  hour,  juft  after  fun-rifing;  and  as 
much  at  night  before  fun-fet  ; fometimes  racking 
or  flepping,  and  fometimes  galloping  him.  If  he 
continue  too  fat,  then  do  the  fame  before  fun- 
y rifing  and  after  fun-fet  ; then  bring  him  back,  rub 
and  cover  him  well,  and  feed  him  as  ufual  ; con- 
tinue to  air  and  exercife  him  every  day,  giving 
him  every  fifth  day  his  pound  of  butter,  made 
up  with  garlic  into  balls  ; but  you  are  to  oblerve 
not  to  air  or  take  him  abroad  on  the  day  that  he 
takes  his  balls,  nor  the  day  following  : 
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When  he  has  taken  three  dofes  of  thefe  garlic* 
balls,  that  is,  fifteen  days  after  you  firfl  began  to 
put  him  in  keeping,  you  are  to  exercife  him  for 
two  hours  in  a morning  and  as  much  at  night; 
fometimes  on  full  fpeed,  then  at  a good  gallop,  and 
afterwards  at  a ftep,  that  he  may  recover  his  wind ; 
remembering,  as  before  mentioned,  not  to  air  him 
on  the  day  he  takes  his  balls,  nor  on  the  day  after ; 
-but  on  the  other  days,  when  you  have  galloped 
him  hard,  difmount  and  lead  him  home,  well 
covered,  then  rubbing  and  wifping  him  all  over 
until  he  be  perfectly  dry,  let  him  Hand  upon  his 
bridle,  with  his  head  tied  up  for  three  hours,  then 
give  him  his  water  fomewhat  more  than  luke- 
warm, and  feed  him  as  before;  and  thus  you  are 
to  order  him  for  a month,  giving  him  his  garlic- 
balls  every  fifth  day  ; but  on  the  laft  five  or  fix 
days  of  the  month,  you  are  to  run  and  gallop 
him  as  fharply  as  his  wind  will  allow  him,  giving 
him  liftenings  now  and  then  in  his  running  to 
take  his  wind.  Let  his  exercife  be  for  two  hours 
in  the  morning,  and  as  much  at  night ; leading 
him  always  back  to  the  liable  in  your  hand,  hav- 
ing firfl  well  covered  him,  and  then  rubbing  and 
drying  him,  give  him  his  water  and  meat  as  before 
directed. 


If, 
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If,  after  all  this,  his  dung  be  ftill  (limy  and 
vifcous,  it  {hews  that  he  is  not  as  yet  prepared} 
vou  mull  therefore  continue  his  balls  and  cxef- 

J 

cife  until  his  dung  comes  from  him  pretty  dry,  and 
without  humidity. 

TWo  nights  before  the  match,  he  fhould  be 
put  in  the  muzzle  all  night,  and  about  two  in 
the  morning,  give  him  three  pints  of  fack,  where- 
in twenty  or  twenty-five  new-laid  eggs  are  beaten, 
then  tie  him  up  to  the  rack  two  hours,  after 
which  mount  him,  and  put  him  to  a gentle  gallop, 
then  to  a full  fpeed,  as  long  as  his  wind  will  allow 
it } afterwards  to  a gallop  again,  to  give  him  wind, 
and  thus  you  are  to  exercife  him  three  hours, 
then  cover  him,  lead  him  home  in  your  hand, 
and  rubbing  and  drying  him  as  ufual,  tie  him  up 
with  the  bridle  to  the  rack,  for  three  hours;  then 
give  him  his  water,  but  it  mult  now  be  as  hot  as 
he  can  drink  it,  and  then  feed  him  as  for- 
merly. 

On  the  day  of  the  match,  give  him  his  former 
quantity  of  fack,  and  yelks  of  eggs,  well  beaten  to- 
gether two  hours  before  he  is  to  run;  and  he 
mu  ft  be  alfo  tied  up  to  the  rack  fix  hours  before 
you  give  him  his  fack  j and  on  that  day  and  the 
preceding,  he  is  to  eat  but  half  his  allowance  of 
bread  at  each  meal,  and  but  half  the  wheat- 
flieaves  you  were  accuftomed  to  give  him. 

Upon  the  days  your  horfe  is  not  to  run,  you 
fire  to  feed  and  exercife  him  as  before  mentioned  j 
3.8  4 X but' 
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but  if  you  find  him  exa&Iy  prepared,  then  give 
him  garlic-balls  every  ninth  day  only. 

II  in  the  time  of  his  dieting,  or  afterwards,  the 
horfe  fhould  difgufl,  or  become  coftive,  give  him 
good  clyfters,  made  of  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  a 
pint  of  faliad  oil,  the  whole  being  well  mixed, 
and  I uke- warm. 

Thefc  kinds  of  horfes  are  never  to  be  rode  but 
with  very  fmall  fnafflcs,  for  fear  of  hindering  their 
breathing  and  wind,  which  one  of  our  large  bits 
would  certainly  do.  The  rider  mull  lean  a little 
forward,  to  prevent  the  wind  taking  too  much 
hold  upon  his  body;  a cap  inflead  of  a hat; 
very  fmall  and  fiharp  fpurs ; and  he  is  to  fpur 
near  to  the  flank,  with  little  ftrokes,  becaufe 
ftrong  and  great  ftrokes  rather  hinder  than  aug- 
ment his  fpeed. 

The  method  here  fet  down  by  Monfieur  Solly- 
fel,  concludes  the  firft  part  of  his  book ; but  he 
having  never  made  trial  of  it  himfelf  (his  country- 
men  being  generally  great  ftrangers  to  this  diver- 
fion)  he  gives  it  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  an  Englifh  jockey.  We  thought,  therefore, 
it  would  not  be  amifs,  that  fince  he  differs  fo 
much  from  the  manner  of  preparing  race-horfes 
ufed  at  this  time,  to  fubjoin  the  modern  way  of 
preparing  horfes  for  a courfe  collected  from  the  beft 
authors' who  have  treated  on  this  fubjeft. 

THE 
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MODERN  WAY 

OF  * 

PREPARING  RUNNING  - HORSES. 

AHORSE  defigned  for  racing,  fhould  be 
tradable,  and  no  ways  reftive  or  Ikittifh  ; 
his  head  fhould  be  fmall  and  (lender,  with  large 
noflrils,  and  a large  thropple,  Let  him  have  alfo 
a pretty  large  reach,  and  good  feet.  His  age 
fhould  be  fix  years  at  leaft,  no  horfe  under  that 
age  having  fufficient  ftrength  for  a four-mile  courfe, 
without  running  the  hazard  of  being  over- 
ftrained. 

The  next  thing  to  be  conlidered,  is  the  limi- 
tation of  time  for  preparing  a horfe  for  a match  ; 
and  it  is  generally  agreed  by  judicious  horfemen, 
that  (unlefs  the  match  be  for  an  extraordinary 
fum)  two  months  are  fufficient.  But  herein  you 
are  to  have  regard  to  the  Bate  of  your  horfe ’s 
body. 

4X2  As 
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A.S  Lift,  If  he  be  very  fat^  foul^  or  taken  from 
grafs. 

Secondly,  If  he  be  extremely  lean  and  poor. 

Thirdly,  If  he  be  ip  good  cafe,  and  hath  mode-, 
rate  exercife. 

For  the  firft?  you  muft  take  two  months  at 
leaft  to  bring  him  into  order,  for  he  will  require 
much  airing,  great  carefulnefs  in  heating,  and  dis- 
cretion in  fcouring. 

for  the  fecond  that  is  very  poor,  get  as  long 
time  as  you  can,  and  let  his  airings  be  moderate, 
and  not  before  or  after  fun,  feeding  him  liberally, 
but  not  fo  as  to  cloy  him. 

For  the  third,  a month  or  fix  weeks  may  be 
fufficient. 

In  the  next  place,  ,you  muft  confider  his  par- 
ticular conftitution,  as  if  he  be  fat  or  foul,  yet  of 
a free  and  wafting  nature,  apt  quickly  to  confume 
andlofe  his  flefh,  in  this  cafe,  you  muft  not  have 
too  Uriel  a hand,  neither  can  he  endure  fo  vio- 
lent exercife  as  if  he  was  of  an  hardy  difpofition, 
and  would  feed  qnd  be  fat  upon  all  meats  and 
exercife. 

Again,  if  he  be  in  extreme  poverty,  and  yet  by 
nature  very  hardy,  and  apt  foon  to  recover  his 
flelh,  and  long  to  hold  it,  then  by  no  means 
ftiould  you  have  fo  liberal  and  tender  a hand,  nor 
forbear  that  exercife  which  you  would  ufe  to  a 

horfa 
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horfe  of  a tender  conditution,  weak  domacL,  and 
free  fpirit. 

The  jhjl fortnight's  feeding  of  a horfe  that  is fat,  foul, 
or  newly  taken  from  grafs. 

% J , 

As  foon  as  his  body  is  emptied,  and  the  grafs 
voided,  which  will  be  within  three  or  four  days 
at  moft,  you  (hould  every  morning,  at  break  of 
day,  put  on  his  bridle,  being  fird  wafhed  in  ale 
or  beer,  and  after  you  have  drelfed  him,  cover 
according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year;  then  clap 
on  his  laddie,  and  brace  the  foremod  girth  pretty 
ftrait,  and  the  other  fomewhat  flack,  and  wifp 
him  on  each  fide  of  his  heart  with  pretty  loft 
wifps  between  the  two  girths,  that  both  of  them 
may  be  of  equal  ftraitnefs,  then  put  before  his  bread 
a warm  bread-cloth,  and  let  it  cover  both  his 
fhoulders ; then  (if  you  have  taken  no  tobacco) 
fquirt  a little  ale  or  beer  out  of  your  mouth  into 
the  horfe’s,  leaving  lomebody  to  trim  up  the  liable 
in  your  ablence  ; for  your  horfe  mull  always 
Hand  upon  plenty  of  dry  litter  night  and  day  j 
and  it  mull  be  either  wheat  or  oat  draw,  for 
barley  and  rye  draw  are  unwholefome,  the  firfl 
caufing  heart-burning,  the  lad  fcouring. 

When  you  are  mounted,  wa'k  him  a foot  pace, 
which  we  call  racking,  for  a mile  or  two  (for  you 
mud  neither  amble  nor  trot,  becaufe  they  are 
both  prejudicial  to  Ipeed)  upon  fmooth  and  equal 
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ground,  and  if  it  has  a gentle  rifing,  fo  much  the 
better.  Then  gallop  him  gently,  and  afterwards 
walk  him  loftly,  that  fo  he  may  cool  as  much  one 
way  as  he  warms  another ; and  when  you  have 
thus  exercjfed  him  a pretty  fpace,  and  the  fun  is 
iiewly  rifen,  rack  him  down  to  fome  frefh  river, 
or  clear  pond,  and  there  let  him  drink  at  his 
pleafure. 

After  he  hath  drank,  bring  him  gently  out  of 
the  water,  and  rack  him  away  very  eahly,  and 
not  as  ignorant  grooms  do,  who,  as  foon  as  a horfe 
comes  out  of  the  water,  force  him  into  a gallop, 
which  either  teaches  him  to  run  away  with  you  as 
foon  as  he  is  watered,  or  makes  him  refufe  to 
drink,  fearing  the  violence  of  his  exercifc  that  is 
to  follow. 

\ 

When  you  have  thus  walked  him  a little  calm- 
ly, put  him  into  a gentle  gallop,  and  exercife  him 
moderately,  as  you  did  before ; then  walk  him  a 
little  fpace,  after  which,  offer  him  more  water ; 
if  he  drinks,  then  gently  gallop  him  again  ; if  he 
refufes,  then  gallop  him  to  occafion  thirfl,  and 
thus  always  give  him  exercife  both  before  and 
after  water. 

* 

When  you  think  he  hath  drank  fufficiently, 
bring  him  home  gently,  without  a wet  hair,  or 
the  leall  fweat  upon  him;  and  when  you  are 
come  to  the  ftable  door,  provoke  him  to  urine  if 
you  can,  by  Hilling  up  fome  of  the  litter  which 
is  at  the  door,  under  him.  If  he  does  not  Hale  at 
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firft  it  is  no  matter,  as  a little  cuflom  will  bring 
him  to  it.  It  is  good  for  his  health,  and  will  keep 
the  liable  clean. 

This  done,  tie  his  head  tip  to  the  rack  in  his 
bridle,  then  rub  down  his  legs  with  hard  wifps, 
as  ftrongly  as  you  can  ; loofe  his  bread-cloth,  and 
rub  his  head,  neck,  and  bread,  with  a dry  cloth  * 
then  take  off  his  faddle,  and  rub  him  ail  over, 
efpecially  his  back,  where  the  faddle  flood ; 
then,  cloathing  him  according  to  the  feafon,  girth 
on  his  furfingle,  and  flop  it  with  imali  and  foft 
wifps,  which  will  make  it  the  ealier.  Stop  his 
feet  with  cow  dung,  or  his  own  dung  a little 
moiftened  with  frelh  water,  then  throw  into  the 
rack  a little  bundle  of  hay,  well  duded,  and 
wrapped  hard  together,  and  let  him  eat  it  hand- 
ing upon  his  bridle.  When  he  hath  dood  fo  an 
hour,  take  it  off,  and  rub  his  head  and  neck  well 
with  a hempen  or  hair  cloth  ; then  drawing  his 
bridle,  make  clean  the  manger,  and  put  a quart 
of  fweet,  dry,  old,  and  clean-dreffed  oats,  into  a 
fieve  that  will  keep  the  good  and  full,  and  let  the 
light  oats  go  through  it  ; and  if  he  eats  them 
with  a good  appetite,  let  him  have  again  the  fame 
quantity,  and  fo  let  him  reft  till  eleven  o’clock, 
with  the  windows  clofe,  for  the  darker  you  keep 
him  the  better,  becaule  it  will  make  him  lie  down 
and  take  his  red,  which  otherwife  he  would  not 

fo 
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fo  readily  do.  At  eleven  o’clock  mb  his  head, 
and  neck  as  before,  and  give  him  another  quart 
of  oats,  after  which  leave  him  in  the  dark  (table’ 
for  an  afternoon,  at  which  time  rub  and  feed  him 
as  before,  giving  him  another  frnall  bundle  of  hay, 
and  leave  him  dark  till  watering  time. 

Watering  time  being  come,  drefs  him  as  in  the 
morning,  then  clothe,  faddle,  and  lead  him  forth, 
and  urge  him  to  empty ; then  mounting  him, 
rack  him  abroad,  but  not  to  rjfing  ground  as  in 
the  morning,  if  you  can  find  other  that  is  plain 
and  level,  and  there  air  him  in  all  points  as  you 
did  in  the  morning,  galloping  him  gently  before 
and  after  his  water,  rack  him  home  to  the  (table 
door,  and  in  your  way  let  him  fmell  upon  every 
old  and  new  dung  yon  meet  with,  to  provoke 
him  to  empty.  Being  alighted,  do  as  you  did  in 
the  morning,  both  without  doors  and  within,  and 
fo  let  him  reft  till  nine  at  night. 

At  nine,  mb  down  his  legs  well  with  wifps,and 
his  head  and  neck  with  a clean  cloth  ; then  turn- 

\ 

ing  up  his  clothes,  rub  all  his  hinder  parts ; give 
him  a quart  of  fifted  oats,  a fmall  hard  bundle  of 
hay,  tofs  up  his  litter,  and  leave  him  till  next 
morning. 

Thus  you  fhall  keep  him  conlfantly  for  the  firft 
fortnight,  which  will  fo  take  away  his  foulnefs  and 
harden  his  flefh,  that  the  next  fortnight,  you  may 
venture  to  give  him-  fome>  gentle  heats.  It  may 

be 
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fee  obje&ed  that  many  horfes  thdt  have  good  ap- 
petites, would  be  half-ftarved;  or  become  very 
Weak,  if  they  Were  fcanted  to  a qualrt  of  oats  at  a 
meal  ; to  this  we  anfwer,  that  we  do  no't  fet  dowri 
this  proportion  As  an  infallible  rule,  having  told 
you  that  if  he  eats  it  with  a good  ftomach,  you 
may  give  him  another,  leaving  the  proportion  td 
your  own  judgment  and  difcretion. 

The  fecond  fortnight's  feeding . 

In  this  fortnight  you  fhall  do  all  things  as  in 
the  firft,  only  before  you  put  on  his  bridle,  you 
fhould  give  him  a quart  or  better  of  clean-fifted 
bats,  then  bridle,  drefs,  clothe,  faddle,  air,  wa- 
ter, exercife,  and  bring  him  home;  as  in  the  firft 
fortnight,  only  you  fhould  now  put  no  hay  into 
his  rack*  but  give  it  him  out  of  your  hand,  hand- 
ful after  handful,  and  leave  him  on  his  bridle 
for  an  hour  ; then  after  rubbing,  &c.  fift  ano- 
ther quart  of  oats,  and  fet  them  by  ; then  take  a 
loaf  of  bread  that  is  three  days  old,  at  leaft,  made 
after  this  manner  i 

The  firfl  bread . 

Take  three  pecks  of  clean  beans,  and  one 
peck  of  fine  wheat;  mix  them  together,  and  grind 
them  into  pure  meal;  then  bolt  it  pretty  fine, and 
knead  it  up  with  a fuffident  quantity  of  frefh 
*8  4 Y bs*rm. 
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barm,  to  lighten  it,  but  with  as  little  water  as 
may  be,  kneadirig  it  vveil  in  a trough,  break  it,  and 
cover  it  warm,  that  it  may  lwcll  ; then  knead  it 
over  again,  and  mould  it  into  loaves  ; break 
or  knead  them  well,  and  let  them  foak  foundly ; 
after  they  are  drawn  from  the  oven  turn  the  bot- 
toms upward  and  let  them  cool;  at  three  days 
old  you  may  give  him  this  bread,  but  not  fooner, 
for  nothing  is  more  apt  to  furfeit  than  new  bread. 
If  it  be  clammy,  fo  thflt  the  horfe  diflikes  it,  cut 
the  loaf  into  thin  flices,  and  lay  it  abroad  in  the 
fieve  to  dry  ; then  crumbling  it  fmall  among  ft; 
his  oats,  you  may  give  it  him  without  danger. 
When  you  give  him  this  bread,  chip  it  very  well, 
and  crumbling  it  fmall,  mix  it  with  the  oats  you 
had  fifted  and  fet  by  ; you  may  give  him  as  much 
bread  as  may  countervail  the  quantity  of  oats,  or 
more  if  you  think  fit,  and  then  leave  him  till 
eleven  o’clock  ; then  give  him  the  fame  quantity 
of  oats  and  bread,  and  let  him  reft  till  the  after- 
noon. 

At  one  in  the  afternoon,  if  you  intend  not  to 
give  him  a heat  the  next  day,  feed  him  with  bread 
and  oats  as  in  the  forenoon,  and  fo  every  meal  fol- 
lowing for  that  day.  « 

If  you  intend  the  next  day  to  give  him  a heat, 
then  give  him  only  a quart  of  clean-lifted  oats, 
but  no  hay,  and  let  him  reft  till  evening.  At 

four  o'clock  give  him  the  like  quantity  of  clean- 

fifted 
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lifted  Otits ; and  after  he  has  eaten  them,  bridle, 
drefs,  clothe,  faddle,  water,  air,  exercifc,  and  bring 
him  home  ; order  him  as  before ; give  him  neither 
hay  nor  bread  among  his  oats  for  that  night  ; af- 
ter he  hath  flood  about  an  hour  upon  his  bridl  e, 
give  him  another  quart  of  oats,  and  when  he  hath 
eaten  them,  put  a clean  muzzle  upon  him,  and 
let  him  refl  till  nine  at  night;  at  nine,  give  him 
aholher  quart  of  oats,  and  when  he  hath  eaten 
them,  put  on  his  muzile  again,  tofs  up  his  litter, 
and  leave  him  till  next  friorrting. 

The  muzzle  is  to  keep  the  horfe  from  eatingup 
his  litter,  gnawing  boards,  mud-walls,  &e. 

They  alre  made  lometimes  of  leather  ftamped 
full  of  holes,  but  thefe  are  unwholefome,  being 
too  clofe  and  too  hot,  make  a horfe  hek,  and  caufe 
him  to  be  reftlefs.  The  belt  muzzles  for  win- 
ter or  fuminer,  are  the  net  muzzles,  made  of 
ftrong  pack-thread,  and  netted  very  thick  and  clofe 
in  the  bottom,, arft,d  then  enlarged  upwards  to  the 
middle  of  the  horfe 's  head,  at  which  place  they 
are  bound  about  with  a tape,  and  have  alfo  a loop 
and  firing,  whereby  they  are  faflened  to  the  horfe ’s 
head. 

The  next  morning,  come  to  him  before  day ; if 
he  be  handing  on  his  feet  (but  if  he  be  laid  down 
by  no  means  diflurb  him)  take  a quart  of  well- 
fifted  oats  and  rub  between  your  hands  with  fome 
flrong  ale  or  beer,  but  let  them  not  be  too  moifl: 
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. for  fear  of  offence,  and  when  he  hath  eaten  them, 
drefs  and  faddle  him  as  formerly  ; then  being  rea- 
dy  to  go  forth,  tie  his  bridle-rein  over  the  top  of 
the  rack,  fp  gs  yop  draw  his  head  aloft.  Take  a 
new-laid  egg  or  two,  and  breaking  them  in  his 
mouth,  make  him  fwallow  tliem  do\yn,  wafhing 
his  mouth  after  it  with  a little  beer  or  ale,  and  fo 
lead  him  out,  not  forgetting  to  provoke  him  to 
qmpty  at  the  door  ; then  mount  apd  rack  him 
gently  to  the  courfe,  making  him  by  the  way  to 
fmell  at  every  horfe’s  dung  you  meet  with. 

\Vhen  you  are  come  within  a mile  or  there- 
about of  the  ftarting-pofl,  difmount,  take  off  lps 
hody  and  bregd  cloths,  and  girth  on  the  faddle 
again.  Then  fending  away  your  groom  with 
fhofe  cloths,  and  the  dry  rubbing-cloths,  let  him 
ftay  at  the  end  of  the  race  till  you  come.  This 
done,  rack  your  horfe  gently  up  to  the  ftarting-j 
pod,  if  there  be  any,  making  him  fipell  at  it,  fo 
that  he  may  know  the  beginning  apd  end  of  the 
courfe.  There  dart  him  roundly  and  fharply,  and 
give  him  his  heat  according  to  the  following  dU 
regions ; 

Some  few  things  to  be  obferved  in  giving  of  heats. 

; ; i ' • V.;  ( i\.  1 

Fird,  Two  in  a week  arc  fuffiqicnt  for  any 

— . » i.  • . \ < 

horfe. 

Secondly,  That  one  of  them  jfhould  always 
he  given  on  that  day  of  the  week  on  which 

your 
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your  horfe  is  to  run  his  match,  and  alfo  to  b,e 
f. he  fharpefl  for  incrcafing  his  fwift-nefs,  the 
other  being  only  a How  galloping  over  the  courfe, 
more  to  increafe  wind  and  cgufe  fweat,  than  to 
improve  fpeed.  Suppofe  your  match  is  to  be 
on  a Monday,  then  your  heating  days  mud  be 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  and  the  iharpeft  heat  to  be 
on  the  Monday.  If  the  day  be  Tuefday,  then. 
Tuefdays  apd  Saturdays.  If  Wednefday,  then. 
Wednefdays  and  Saturdays,  by  reafon  of  Sunday- 
If  Thurfdav,  then  Thurfdays  and  Mondays,  and 
fo  of  the  reft. 

Thirdly,  You  fiiould  give  no  heat,  but  in  cafe 
of  necefhty,  in  rain  or  foul  weather,  but  rather  de» 
fer  hours  and  change  days,  for  it  is  unwholefome 
and  dangerous.  Therefore  in  cafe  of  hidden, 
fhowers  and  uncertain  weather,  you  fhould  have 
for  your  horfe  a hood,  lined  quite  through,  to 
keep  out  the  rain ; nothing  being  more  dangerous 
than  cold  wet  falling  into  the  ears  and  upon  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  fillets. 

Fourthly,  Qive  your  heats,  the  weather  being 
feafonable,  at  the  break  of  the  day,  but  by  no 
means  in  the  dark,  as  being  unwholefome  and 
dangerous. 

Fifthly,  When  you  begin  your  heat,  flartyour 
horfe  roundly  and  fharply  at  near  a three-quarters 
fpeed,  and  if  it  be  on  the  day  of  the  week  that  his 

■match  will  fall,  then  according  to  his  ftrength, 

goodnefs 
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goodnefs  of  wind,  and  chcarfulnefs  of  fpirit,  run 
him  the  whole  courfe  through,  but  do  nothing  in 
extremity,  or  above  his  wind,  but  when  ytm  find 
him  a little  to  yield,  then  draw  a little,  and  give 
him  eafe  that  he  may  do  all  with  pleafure,  and  not 
with  anguifh.  This  manner  of  training  will  make 
him  delight  in  his  labour^  The  other  heat  in 
each  week  mull  be  more  gentle,  the  defign  of  it 
being  only  to  increafe  wind,  and  caufe  fweat  ; 
that  fo  the  fcouring  you  are  to  give  him  after  his 
heat  may  have  fome  loofe  greafe  to  work  upon  ahd 
bring  away  ; you  fhould  therefore  let  him  go 
over  the  Courfe  at  a flow  and  gentle  gallop;  for  if 
brtth  theJieats  were  ffrrart,  t he  horfe  wouldnotb'e 
able  to  hold  out,  there  being  fo  fhort  an  intermil- 
fion  between  them  for  him  to  reft  and  recover  his 
vigour ; alfo  in  courting  you  fhould  obferve  upon 
what  ground  he  runs,  whether  up-hill  or  down- 
hill, upon  foiooth  or  rough  ground,  wet  or  dry, 
a level,  Or  ground  fome.whal  rifing,  that  you  may 
manage  him  for  your  advantage. 

When  you  have  finifhed  your  heat,  and 
gently  galloped  him  up  and  down,  the  groom 
being  ready,  ride  him  into  fome  Warm  place  or 
corner,  and  with  your  feraping  knife-,  made  of  a 
broken  fword-blade,  or  of  a thin  piece  of  old  hard 
oak,  ferape  off  the  fweat  from  every  part,  buttocks 
excepted,  until  you  can  make  no  more  arife,  mov- 
ing him  a little; at  times,  left  hit  limbs  become  ftiff, 
* ° then 
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then  with  dry  cloths  rub  him  all  over,  take  off  his 
faddle,  and  having  fcraped  his  back  and  rubbed  it 
dry*  put  on  his  body-cloth  and  bread-cloth,  and 
girth  on  the  laddie  again  ; then  mount  and  gallop 
him  gently  now  and  then,  wiping  his  head,  neck, 
and  body,  as  you  fit  upon  his  back.  Lad  of  all 
walk  him  about  the  fields  to  cool  him,  and  when 
you  find  him  begin  to  dry  apace,  rack  him  home- 
ward, fometimes  depping,  fometimes  galloping. 
•Bring  him  not  to  the  dable  till  you  find  him 
thoroughly  dry,  and  when  you  are  come  to  the 
door,  entice  him  to  empty  ; then  tie  him  to  the: 
rack,  and,  having  prepared  it  yourfelf  before,  or  at 
lead  one  for  you  againd  your  coming,  give  him; 
one  of  thefe  fcou rings  following : 

Two  excellent  f courings  for  running-horfes , either  of 
which  may  be  fafely  given  after  a heat , to  bring  away 
the  foulnefs  of  the  body. 

Take  a pint  of  fyrup  of  rofes,  or  for  want  of  it, 
a pint  of  drong  honey-water,  and  diffolve  into  it 
£affia,  agaric,  and  myrrh,  of  each  an  ounce, 
fhaking  them  w£ll  together  in  a glafs,  then  being 
mulled  and  made  warm  upon  a gentle  fire,  and 
the  horfe  newly  come  from  his  heat,  give  it  himf 
luke-warm. 


The 
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The  other. 

’ • ' ■ ■ • * r ; , i i • , ■ . • 

Tali:e  a pint  of  Canary,  Malaga,  or  lherry,  and 
pulverizing  an  ounce  of  the  fined  rofin,  put  it 
therein  ; then  add  to'  them  fix  ounces  of  olive- 
oil,  and  two  ounces  of  brown  fuga'r-czfndy,  beaten 
to  powder,  with  an  ounce  of  rhubarb;  mix  all- 
together  and  give  it  to  the  horfe; 

•,  ' f*  * i * . J • ‘ • 

Method  after  his  fcourivg. 

As  foon  as  you  have  given  it  to  him,  r.ub  his 
legs  well,  take  off  bis  laddie/  and  if  his  body  be 
dry,  run  flightlyover  it  with  a curry-co'mb/  then  a 
brufh,  and  laftly/  rub  him  over  well  with  a dry 
cloth,  and  clothe,  him  up  warm/  throwing  alfo' 
over  him,  if  the  weather  be  cold,  a loofe  blanket  ; 
let  him  fall  full  two  hours  after  taking  the  fcour- 
ing;  and  during  that  time,  go  not  out  of  the  lia- 
ble, but  keep  him  awake  by  making  a noife  and 
flirring  him  now  and  then. 

After  he  has  failed  upon  the  bridle  two  hours,- 
take  a handful  of  wheat-ears,  and  coming  to  him 
feel  the  roots  of  his  ears,  and  under  his  clothes, 
next  to  his  heart,  and  upon  his  flanks  ; and  if  any 
new  fwcat  arife,  or  coldnefs,  or  that  his  flanks 
beat,  or  bread  moves  fad,  then  flop  giving  him 
any  thing,  it  being  a fign  there  is  much  foulnelsy 

llirred 
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(lirrcd  up,  on  which  the  (touring  is  working  with 
a conquering  quality;  which  makes  hiitt  a little 
fick  j fo  that  you  (hould  only  take  off  his  bridlb, 
put  on  his  collar,  tofs  up  his  litter,  and  abfent 
yourfelf  (the  (table  being  dark  and  quiet)  for  two 
hours;  which  is  commonly  the  longeft  time  ffck- 
ncfs  will  continue.  But  if  you  find  no  fitch  in- 
difpofition  in  him,  then  give  him  the  ears  of 
wheat,  three  or  four  together;  and  if  he  eats  one 
handful;  give  him  another,  and  fo  until  he  eats 
three  or  four  handfuls;  but  no  more  ; then  drawr 
ing  his  bridle;  and  rubbing  his  head  well;  give  him 
a little  bundle  of  hay;  well  duffed;  about  an  hour- 
after,  give  him  a quart  of  clean  Oats;  with  two  Or 
three  handfuls  of  fplit  beans  among  them ; and 
break  into  them  two  or  three  (hives  of  breads 
clean  chipped;  and  there  leave  him  for  two  or 
three  hours. 

In  the  evening,  before  yOu  dfefs  him,  give  hlni 
the  like  quantity  of  oats,  beans;  and  bread,  and 
wliell  he  hath  eaten  thfcm,  bridle,  drefs,  and 
clothe  him  ; but  you  (hould  not  ftir  him  abroad 
that  evening;  becaufe  of  the  fcouring  working  in. 
his  body.  After  the  heat,  he  muff  not  have  any 
water;  When  dreffed,  artd  has  flood  two  hours 
on  his  bridle,  give  him  three  pints  of  clean  oats; 
waffled  in  ale  or  beer,  which  will  inwardly  cool 
him  as  if  he  had  drank  water,  and  you  are  fare  he 
can  receive,  no  prejudice  by  it.  After  he  has 
*9  4 2, 
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eaten  all  his  washed  meat,  and  veiled  upon  it  a 
little  fpace,  you  ftiall  at  his  feeding-times,  which 
have  been  fpoken  of  before  (with  oats  and  fplit 
beans,  or  oats  with  bread,  or  altogether,  or  each 
*>f  them  by  itfelf,  according  to  the  likeing  of  the 
horfe)  feed  him  that  night  in  a plentiful  manner, 
and  leave  a knob  of  hay  in  the  rack  when  you  go 
to  bed. 

The  next  day  early,  firft  feed,  then  drefs, 
clothe,  faddle>  air,  water,  and  bring  him  home, 
as  at  other  times ; only  have  a more  careful  eye 
at  his  emptying,  and  obferve  how  his  greafe  and 
foulnefs  wafteth.  At  his  feeding  times,  feed  him 
as  was  lafl  directed  -r  give  but  little  hay,  and  keep 
your  heating  days,  and  the  preparation  the  day- 
before,  as  hath  been  declared. 

Thus  you  fhall  fpend  the  fecond  fortnight,  in 
which  your  horfe  having  received  four  heats, 
horfeman-Iike,  given  to  him,  with  four  fcourings, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  his  body  will  he  inwardly 
Clean ; you  (hall  therefore,  in  the  next  fortnight, 
order  him  according  to  the  direttions  follow- 
ing : 

. ' * J/  . 

The  third  fortnight's  feeding. 

The  third  fortnight  you  fliall  make  his  bread 
finer  than  it  was  formerly,  as  thus  ; 

The 
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The  fecond  bread. 

Take  two  pecks  of  clean  beans*  and  two  pecks 
of  fine  wheat,  and  grind  them  well  together,  then 
bolt  and  knead  it  up  with  barm,  and  make  it  up 
as  the  former  bread. 

With  this  bread*  having  the  cruft  clean  cut 
away*  and  oats  and  fplit  beans  mixed  together,  or 
feparately  if  you  think  fit,  feed  your  horfe  at  his 
ufual  times,  as  formerly,  only  with  thefe  few 
differences  : 

Firft,  You  fliall  not  give  the  heat  that  falls  upon 
the  day  of  the  week  the  patch  is  to  be  run  upon* 
fo  fmartly  and  violently  as  before,  that  he  be  not 
over-ft  rained,  and  made  fore  before  the  match. 
You  fbould  not,  after  his  heats,  give  him  any 
fcourings,,  but  inftead  thereof,  inftantly  at  the 
end  of  his  heat,  after  he  is  a little  cooled  and 
clothed  up,  and  in  the  fame  place  where  you 
>rub  him,  give  him  one  of  the  following  balls,  as 
,big  as  a hen’s  egg. 

*pie  true  recipe  of  the  famous  cordial  balk , fo  much 
efeemed  by  the  generality  of  every  majler  of  a good 
horfe* 

Take  anifeeds,  cummin -feeds,  fenugreek- 
feeds,  cardamom-feeds,  , elecampane-roots,  and 
colts-foot,  of  each  two  ounces,  beaten  and  feared 
V£ry  fine ; as  alfo  two  ounces  of  the  flour  of 

4 Z 2 brimftone; 
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brimftone  j then  take  an  ounce  of  Spanify 
liquorice,  and  diflolve  it  on  the  fire  in  half  a pint 
ol  white  wine*  and  add,  of  the  chymical  oil  of 
anifeeds,  an  ounce  j of  fallad  oil,  honey,  and  fyrup 
of  fugar  {or  for  want  of  it  molafles)  of  each  half 
h pint ; mix  all  with  the  former  powders,  and 
with  as  much  fine  wheat  flour  as  will  bind  them 
together,  work  them  into  a fliff  pafte,  which 
kee£  in  a gallipot,  clofe  covered,  apd  give  as  ypu 
find  occafion. 

If  to  prevent  ficknefs,  anoint  a ball  all  over 
with  frefli  butter,  and  give  it  him  as  a pill,  in  the 
morning  fading ; then  ride  him  a little  after  it, 
pr  let  him  ftand  upon  his  bridle  for  an  hour, 
feeding  and  watering  according  to  cuftom,  and 
do  this  three  or  four  mornings  together.  If  for  a 
cough,  or  violent  cold,  or  to  fatten  a horfc,  then 
give  hinj  for  a week  together,  or  longer,  if  need-* 
full. 

If  your  horfe  has  an  inward  rattling,  by  reafon 
of  a cold  or  rheum,  diflolve  a ball  in  a pint  of 
Warm  water,  and  it  will  fatten  exceedingly.  A 
ball  in  the  morning  before  exercjfe,  will  prevent 
his  wearying  too  foon;  in  the  heat  of  travelling 
will  refrefh  his  fpirits,  and  after  it  yvill  recover 
wearjgiefs  to  prevent  ficknefs. 

The  fourth  and  laf  fortnight's  feeding. 

For  the  fourth  and  laft  fortnight,  you  fhould 
make  your  bread  much  finer  than  either  of  the 
former. 

L * The 
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The  lajl  and  JiiuJl  bread. 

Take  three  pecks  of  fine  wheat,  and  one  peclf 
of  beans,  grind  and  bolt  them  through  the  finelt 
bolter  you  can  get,  then  kneed  it  up  with  new 
llrong  ale  and  barm,  beaten  together,  and  the 
whites  of  twenty  eggs^  or  more,  and  no  water  at 
all,  but  inftead  thereof,  a fmall  quantity  of  new 
milk;  then  work  it  up,  bake  and  order  it  as  the 
former,  and  with  this  bread,  having  the  cruft  firft 
cut  away,  clean  oats  and  fplit  beans,  all  mixed  or 
l'eparate,  feed  your  horfe  at  his  ordinary  feeding 
times,  as  you  did  the  fortnight  before,  obferving 
the  few  following  directions  : 

Firft,  You  ftiould  keep  your  heating  days  the 
jfirft  week  of  this  fortnight,  but  the  fecond,  or  lalt 
week,  you  ftiould  forbear  one  heat,  and  not  give 
your  horfe  any  five  days  before  his  match,  but 
inftead  thereof,  long  and  ftrong  airings,  and  water 
courfes  to  keep  him  in  wind. 

This  fortnight  you  need  not  give  him  any 
fcouring  at  all.  If  morning  and  evening  you 
burn  frankincenfe  in  the  ft  able,  it  is  wholefome 
for  the  horfe,  and  he  will  delight  therein. 

In  this  fortnight,  when  you  give  him  any 
walhed  meat,  wafti  it  not  in  ale  or  beer,  bitf  in  the 
whites  of  eggs  or  mufleadine,  being  more  whoie- 
fome,  and  lefs  purfey.  This  fortnight  give,  him 
no  hay  but  what  he  takes  out  of  your  hand  after 
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his  heats,  and  that  but  in  little  quantity,  and  clean 
dulled. 

The  lall  week  of  this  fortnight,  if  he  be  a foul 
feeder,  you  mull  ufe  the  muzzle  continually  j but 
if  he  be  a clean  feeder,  and  will  touch  no  litter, 
then  three  days  before  the  match  is  lufficient. 

On  the  morning  before  your  match,  feed  well 
before  and  after  watering  and  airing,  and  water  as 
at  other  times  before  noon,  and  after  noon  dimi- 
nifti  his  portion  of  meat  a little. 

Before  and  after  evening  airing,  feed  as  at  noon, 
and  water  as  at  other  times,  but  be  fule  to  come 
home  before  fun-fet. 

This  evening  you  are  to  trim  and  Ihoe  your 
horfe,  taking  care  not  to  hinder  his  feeding,  nor 
to  interrupt  his  reft ; for  we  have  heard  horfemen 
fay,  that  when  they  had  Ihoed  their  horfes  with 
light  Ihoes,  or  plates,  the  night  before  their  courfe, 
they  have  taken  fuch  notice  thereof,  that  they 
would  neither  eat  what  was  given  them,  nor  lie 
down  to  take  any  reft  all  the  night  following.  But 
a horfe  muft  be  old,  and  long  experienced  in  this 
exercife,  to  make  fuch  fubtile  obfervations.  How- 
ever, we  advife  that  things  of  neceflity  be  done 
on  this  day,  rather  than  upon  the  morning  of 
the  courfe,  becaufe  on  that  morning  he  Ihould 
have  nothing  to  trouble  him. 

‘ Late  at  night,  feed  as  you  did  in  the  evening, 
and  give  him  what  he  likes  belt,  according  to  his 

ftomachA 
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ftomach,  only  as  little  bread  and  beans  as  poffible, 
then  putting  on  his  muzzle,  and  tolling  up  his 
litter,  'leave  him  quiet  till  next  morning. 

The  next  morning,  being  that  of  the  match, 
day,  come  to  him  very  early,  take  off  his  muzzle, 
rub  his  head  well,  and  give  him  a quantity  of 
oats,  walhed  in  mulkadine ; if  he  will  not  eat 
them,  or  in  the  whites  of  eggs,  but  refufes  them 
both,  then  try  him  with  fine  dreffed  oats,  dry, 
and  mixed  with  a little  wheat.  After  he  hath 
eaten  them,  if  he  be  a flow  emptier,  walk  him 
abroad,  and  in  the  places  where  he  ufed  to 
empty,  there  entice  him,  which  as  foon  as  you 
have  done,  bring  him  home,  put  on  his  muzzle, 
and  let  him  reft  until  you  have  warning  to  make: 
ready.  But  if  he  be  a free  emptier,  you  need  not 
ftir  him,  but  let  him  lie  quiet. 

When  you  have  warning  to  make  ready,  take 
off  his  muzzle,  and  having  walhed  his  fnaffle  in  a 
little  ale  or  wine,  bridle  him  up ; but  before  you* 
do  that,  if  you  think  him  too  empty,  give  him 
three  or  four  mouthfuls  of  the  walhed  meat  laflL- 
fpoken  of ; then  bridle  up,  and  drefs  him  ; after- 
wards, pitching  your  faddle  and  girths  with  Ihoe-* 
maker’s  wax,  let  it  on  his  back,  and  girth  it 
gently,  fo  that  he  may  only  feel  the  girths,  but 
have  no  ftraitnefs.  Then  lay  a clean  Iheet  over 
the  faddle,  and  over  it  his  ordinary  cloths,  then 

his 
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his  body-cloth  and  breaff-cloth,  and  wifp  hiri 
found  with  foft  wifps  ; and  being  ready  to  draw 
cut,  give  him  half  a pint  of  the  belt  fack  in  a horn* 
and  lead  him  away. 

In  all  your  leading,  ufe  gentle  arid  calm 
.motions,  fufferirig  him  to  fmcll  upon  any  dung, 
and  whefe  y6u  find  rufhes,  long  grafs,  heath,  or 
the  like,  walk  irt,  arid  entice  him  to  urine  ; but  if 
you  find  rio  fuch  help,  then  in  fome  certain  place 
where  you  lead  him,  and  efpecially  near  to  the 
place  you  are  to  mount,  and  having  accuflomed 
him  to  it  before*  break  forne  of  the  ft  raw  where- 
ivith  he  is  tvifped,  under  him,  and  thus  entice 
him,  if  you  can,  to  ftale  of  urine,  and  if  ariy*  white 
or  thick  foam  or  froth  arife  about  his  iriouth,  wipe 
it  away  with  a clean  handkerchief,  and  tarrying  a' 
bottle  of  clean  water  about  you,  Wafh  fits  mouth 
nowT  and  then  with  it; 

When  you  artnome  to  the  place  of  ftartirig, 
before  you  unclothe  the  horfe,  mb  and  chafe  his 
legs  well,  pick  his  feet,  and  wafh  his  mouth  with 
water. 

After  you  have  gone  through  the  above  prepa- 
rations, mount  his  rider,  and  having  adj lifted  his 
ftirrups,  let  him  walk  him  foftly  to  the  flatting 
pofl,  and  there  flartiug  fair,  let  him  run  him  to 
ihe  bell  advantage. 


Some 
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Sonic  nfe fid  obfervations  while  a horfe  is  preparing  for 

u match. 


If  his  dung  be  neither  fo  thin  that  it  will  run, 
nor  fo  thick  but  that  it  will  a little  flatten  on  the 
ground,  and  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  then  is  the 
horfe  clean,  and  well  fed.  If  in  round  pellets, 
and  blackilh  or  brown,,  it  fhews  inward  heat  3 if 
greafy,  it  fhews  foulnefs  3 if  red  and  hard,  then  he 
hath  had  too  ftrong  heats,  and  coflivenefs  will 
follow.  If  it  be  pale  and  loofe,  it  flieWs  inward 
coldnefs  of  body,  or  too  moift  feeding. 

If  his  urine  be  of  a pale  yellowifh  colour,’  rather 
thick,  and  of  a flrong  fmell,  it  fhews  health;  If 
it  be  of  a high  complexion,  clean  and  tranfparent, 
like  old  beer,  then  he  is  inflamed  in  his  body* 
having  taken  fome  furfeit.  If  it  be  like  blood,  or 
inclining  to  blood,  he  hath  been  over  rode,  or  rode 
too  early  after  winter  grafs.  If  green,  it  fhews  a 
confumption  of  the  body.  If  with  bloody  ftreaks, 
an  ulcer-  in  the  kidney  • if  black,  thick,  and 
cloudy,  it  portends  death. 

If  he  fweat  handing  flill  in  the  liable,  or  walk- 
ing a foot-pace,  or  the  like  3 or  if  his  fweat  be 
white  and  frothy,  like  foap-fuds,  then  is  he  foul, 
and  wants  exercife  3 but  if  the  fweat  be  black,  and 
as  it  were  only  water  throVn  on  him,  then  he  is 
lufly,  and  in  good  cafe. 
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Although  we  have  given  no  directions  for 
watering  in  the  evening,  after  a heat,  yet  you  may 
in  the  three  laft  fortnights  (finding  your  horfe 
clean)  fomewhat  late  at  night  give  him  a reafon- 
able  quantity  of  water,  made  milk-warm,  and 
falling  about  an  hour  after  it.  If  the  weather  be 
unfeafonable,  you  Ihould  at  your  watering-hours, 
give  him  in  the  houfc  warm  water,  throwing 
into  it  a handful  of  wheat,  bran,  or  oat-meal,  the 
latter  is  the  bell. 


HINTS 
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HORSES 


Gentleman  intending  to  purchafe  a horfe, 


ftiould  recolleft  both  the  certain  and  pro 


bable  ufes  for  which  he  defigns  him,  if  he  would 
fuit  his  choice  to  his  purpofe.  In  this  country  in 
particular,  fo  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  horfes,  that  we  may  fairly  be  faid  to 
poftefe  a feparated  breed,  adapted,  as  it  were, 
peculiarly  to  each  of  the  various  fervices  to  which 
mankind  has  found  means  to  train  this  incompa- 
rable animal. 

External  appearances  are  generally  fo  juft;  to 
his  real  properties,  that  a judicious  obferver  on 
found  principles,  will  feldom,  if  ever,  be  mate- 
ally  difappointed. 
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Univerfality  of  aflcnt,  proves  the  juftice  of 
fins  pofilion,  In  pra&ical  application  it  is  car- 
ried, perhaps,  to  an  extravagant  length.  Few . 
men  will  hefitate  to  pronounce  a fmall  neat- 
limbed  horfe  to  be  of  the  Spanifli  breed;  one  of  the 
hook-nofe,  to  be  of  the  Neapolitan ; the  neat  head 
and  fleek  body,  to  be  of  the  Barbary  ; and  a 
ftrong  well-jointed  one,  to  be  of  what  is  called 
the  true  Knglifh  breed,  And  as  they  are  feve- 
rally  regarded  in  thefe  lights,  will  difpofc  them 
into  the  manage,  the  hunt,  the  fwift  draft,  and  the 
heavy.  They  tell  us  that  colour  varies  with  con- 
ilitution  ; and  where  fancy  does  not  fway,  the 
judgment  will  determine  as  to  the  good  qualities 
of  a horfe,  and  the  bad  ones,  by  the  colour  of  his 
coat, 

For  in  fiance,  a coal-black,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  other  coloured  hair,  is  fubjeft  to  choler,  is 
obnoxious  to  peffilence,  fevers,  inflammations  of 
the  liver,  and  other  hot  difeafes  ; but  are  fierce 
and  intrepid  in  their  nature,  and  gre  belt  adapted 
fpr  war,  See.  Sec. 

A horfe  of  a bright  or  dark-bay  colour,  with  an 
open  chearful  countenance,  is  eflecrued  fit  for 
running,  hunting,  or  travelling ; they  are  alfo 
fjmguinary  and  fpirited  in  their  deportment.  Of 
the  fame  temperament  are  the  white,  flanked  with 
a.  mixture  of  hair  of  a filver  or  black  colour,  with 
a white  ftar,  white  foot.  Sec.  The  difeafes  thefe 

horfes 
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horfes  arc  fubjedt  to,  are  (they  fay)  confumptions 
and  leprofy.  A horfe  that  is  pied,  or  pie-bald, 
pale  yellow,  or  cream-coloured,  is  phlegmatic,  and 
fitted  for  the  cart  or  mill ; they  are  not  to  be 
chofen  for  fwiftnefs,  or  fhouldfome  happen  to  be 
fwift,  they  cannot  hold  out  long.  They  ai'e  fub^. 
jedt  to  leannefs  and  the  daggers,  coughs,  watery 
humours,  and  the  like. 

The  dark-bay,  with  long  white  hair,  rudet, 
alh-colour,  chefnut,  grey,  or  moufe-coloured,  are 
fubjedt  to  infiammations,fpleen,dropfies,phrenfies, 
oppredions  of  the  heart,  and  pains  in  the  domach. 
Where  a horfe  is  found  with  a mixture  of  all  thefe 
colours,  which  very  rarely  happens,  he  is  faid  to 
be  undable  in  his  conditution,  and  all  the  difeafes 
aferibed  feparately  to  each  colour,  will  predomi- 
nate by  turns  in  him. 

Buyers  and  fellers  are  actuated  as  we.  have  novy 
dated  it. 

To  chufe  a riding-horfe  for  eafe  and  gentlenefs, 
he  mud  be  perfect  in  ambling,  and  obferve  in  the 
movement  of  his  legs  that  he  performs  it  equally 
fmooth  and  nimbly  ; for  if  he  tread  falfe,  he  will 
be  both  uneafy  and  unfafe. 

The  trot,  or,  as  fome  call  it,  the  lofty  pace,  mod 
properly  belongs  to  horfes.  However,  there  are 
many  riding  horfes  that  are  gently  eafy  in  their 
trot,  and  fuch  feldom  fail  to  gallop  well.  Ob - 
ferve  that  the  horfe  you  are  about  to  purchafe, 

hag 
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has  not  got  the  fwift  cut  in  hi§  gallop,  and  that  Irt 
does  not  crofs  one  foot  over  another  ; that  he  leads 
with  his  off  fore-foot,  and  fmoolhly  and  regularly 
follows  with  the  reft. 

As  many  defects  in  horfcs  may  be  artfully  con- 
cealed, we  fhall  juft  hint  to  the  reader  the  general 
method  of  examining  horfes  at  lales,  and  thofc 
precautions  which  are  invariably  obferved  bythofe 
who  have  had  the  beft  claim  to  the  title  of  con- 
noiffeurs  in  horfes;  and  with  thislaft,  fhall  finifh 
this  fubje61. 

Having  nrft  learned  what  you  can  of  the  horfe’s 
pedigree  and  breed  that  you  intend  to  purchafe, 
let  him  be  brought  out  before  you,  after  having 
been  thoroughly  rubbed  down  ; then  caufe  the 
faddle  and  bridle  to  be  taken  off,  and  a halter 
put  upon  his  head  ; ftand'"  then  exaftly  before 
him,  and  obferving  his  countenance,  take  notice 
that  it  be  open,  fprightly,  and  chearful  ; mind 
that  he  is  well  proportioned,  and  ftands  well  on 
his  legs  ; that  his  ears  be  final!,  thin,  taper,  and 
terminating  in  a point.  Thefe  are  indications  of 
a free,  traftable,  and  mettled  horfe.  If  the  eyes 
be  lively,  black,  brown,  or  protuberant  ; if  the)' 
move  with  quick  motion,  not  languid  ; if  the 
black  of  the  eye  nearly  fills  the  flefhy  orb,  and 
but  a little  of  the  whites  appear,  they  are  figns  of 
a healthy  good  horfe  ; but  if  his  brows  are  con- 
traced,  his  looks  fullen,  deje&ed,  melancholy ; 

his 
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his  cars  thick*  flabby,  lolling,  &c.  thefe  are  figns  of 
his  being  flckly,  untradlable,  and  morole.  When, 
the  cheeks  are  thin,  the  windpipe  full,  large, 
fmooth,  and  free  from  lumps  and  kernels  ; wherj 
the  jaws  (land  even,  and  the  teeth  fhut  like  a box; 
thefe  are  all  good  figns. 

See  that  from  his  elbows  to  his  fore-knees,  he 
be  well  proportioned,  ftraight,  well  jointed,  and 
free  from  fcabs,  fears,  and  blotches.  Thefe  la  ft; 
are  the  fore-runners  of  cancerous  ulcers. 

The  properties  of  a good  hoof  are,  that  it  fhoulcl 
be  black  and  round,  for  a long  whitifh  hoof  de- 
notes the  horfe  to  be  fubject  to  foundering. 

The  hair  fhould  lie  fmooth  on  the  corner  of  the, 
hoof,  and  careful  infpe6tion  ought  to  be  made  that 
no  bony  excrefcences  appear  about  the  coronet, 
thefe  being  prefages  of  the  ring-bone.  When  a 
view  is  taken  of  a horfe’s  pofteriors,  or  hinder 
parts,  the  perfon  fhould  ftand  at  fome  diflance, 
where  he  may  more  advantageoufly  fee  whether 
the  hips  be  broad,  round,  fmooth,  and  even ; the 
thigh  thick  and  well  fleihed  ; the  joint  below  the 
thigh  fhould  be  critically  examined,  and  if 
chops  or  fores  appear,  they  prefage  falanders ; if 
a fwelling,  with  a full  and  protuberant  vein,  the 
blood-fpavin. 

Thus  have  we  completed  a pra&ical  Elfay  on 
the  Difeafes  by  which  Horfes  are  liable  to  be  af- 
fefted,  and  propofed  adequate  Remedies  : out- 
aim  was  to  fuperfede  quackery,  and  to  bring  ex- 
perimental 
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perimental  farriery  into  praftice  and  repute.  Wd 
may,  as  we  now  do,  affirm,  that  we  have  not 
hazarded  a fingle  prefcription  which  is  not  effica- 
cious, atid  on  which  we  would  not  flake  our  re- 
putation. When  we  have  faid  this,  it  will  be  be- 
lieved, that  ftudy  and  prafitice  warrant  our  affer- 
tion,  and  that  we  have  therefore  a right  to  that 
emolixmcntary  return  which  an  indulgent  public 
never  with-holds  from  the  deferring. 
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ON  THE 


VICES 

i ~ • ‘ i . *'  ' 

0 F 

HORSES, 

DEALERS  in  horfes  ufe  the  term  vices,  to' 
exprefs  certain  faulty  habits  or  cuftoms,  in 
thofe  creatures,  which  render  them  troublefome 
to  the  rider,  and  are  never  to  be  woreri  off,'  but  by 
attention  to  the  regular  methods. 

The  following  are  the  tricks  generally  under- 
flood  as  vices  by  dealers,  and  their  methods  of 
preventing,  correftingy  and  curing  them: 

V 4 L • x - ' . . 

Firft,  If  a horfe  carry  his  head  or  neck  awry* 
{trike  him  twice  or  thrice  with  the  fpur  on  the 
19  5 B contrary 
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contrary  fide ; but  if  ho  be  very  ftiff-necked  on 
the  light  hde  and  very  plying  or  bending  on  the 
hit,  the  rider  is  to  hold  the  light  rein  fhorterthan 
the  other,  and  give  him  fudden  checks  every  time 
he  inclines  that  vvay,  having  a fliarp  wire  faftened 
in  the  reins,  that  ftriking  in  his  neck  he  may  be 
compelled  to  hold  it  ftraight  ; but  in  this,  care 
mud  be  always  taken  to  check  him  upwards,  for 
ofeherwife  he  will  get  a habit  of  ducking  his  head, 
which  will  prove  very  troublefome. 

Secondly,  If  a horfe  is  apt  to  fhake  his  head 
and  ears  upon  the  leaft  occafion,  or  move  his  ears 
when  he  is  going  to  kick  or  bite,  or  call  his  rider, 
the  wray  of  curing  this,  is  to  ftrike  him  on  the  head 
.with  a wand,  as  foon  as  he  fhe ws  the  firft  attempt 
to  it ; and,  at  the  inftant  of  ftriking  him,  he  is  to 
b.echecked  with  the  bridle,  and  be  (truck  with  the 
•jpur  on  the  contrary  fide  ; this  will  put  him  out 
of  his  pace,  and  he  is  then  to  be  flopped,  that 
he  may  have  leifure  to  underhand  the  rider’s 
meaning.  Every  time  that  he  ftarts  or  winces, 
which  are  fignals  that  he  is  going  to  bite,  or  to 
ftrike  with  his  heels,  the  fame  is  to  be  done,  and 
he  will,  by  degrees,  be  broke  ohthefe  habits.. 

•rH  ~ J : 1 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  If  a horfe  is  fubjeato  ducking  down 
his  head  frequently,  the  rider  muft,  every  time  he 
is  guilt)'  of  it,  check  him  fuddenly  with  his  bridle, 
and  at  the  fame  time  firTke  him  with  the  fpurs,  in 
order  to  make  him  fenfible  of  his  fault.  If  he  be 
Handing,  he  is  thus  to  be  made  to  bring  his  head 
in  the  right  place  as  he  Hands  ; and  when  he  does 
fo,  he  is  to  be  cheriflied,  that  he  may  underHand 
the  rider’s  meaning,  which,  in  time,  he  will  cer- 
tainly do. 

Fourthly,  If  a horfe  be  Ikittifh,  and  apt  to  Hart, 
fo  that  the  rider  is  never  free  from  danger,  while 
on  his  back,  the  caufe  of  the  malady  is  firft  to  be 
carefully  enquired  into;  if  it  be  found  to  proceed 
from  a weak  fight,  which  reprefents  obje£h  to  him 
other  than  they  really  are ; the  method  of  curing 
him  is,  every  time  he  does  it,  to  give  him  leifure  to 
view  the  things,  and  fee  what  they  really  are  ; he 
mufi:  have  time  to  view  them  well,  and  then  be 
rid  gently  up  to  them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  his 
fkittinefs  depends  on  his  being  naturally  careful 
and  alarmed  at  every  noife,  he  is  to  be  cured  of 
it  by  the  inuring,  of  him  to  loud  noifes  of  many 
}dnds,  as  firing  of  guns,  drums,  trumpets,  and  the 

5 B a like; 
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like  ; and  he  will,  in  time,  conie  to  t<tke  delight  in 
what  he  was  before  afraid  of. 

Fifthly^  If  a horfe  be  reltive,  and  refufe  to  go 
forward,  the  rider  is  to  pull  him  backward,  and 
this  will  often  occafion  his  going  forward  ; this  is 
ufing  his  own  fault  as  a means  of  reclaiming  him. 
The  rider  is  fir  If  cautioully  to  find  whether  this 
vice  proceeds  from  real  Itubboranefs^  or  from  faint- 
nefs ; if  from  the  latter,  there  is  no  remedy  but 
reft  ; but  if  adtual  ftubbornnefs  be  the  fault,  the 
whip  and  fpur,  well  employed,  and  perfifted  in^ 
will  at  length  be  found  a certain  cure. 

Sixthly,  ff  a horfe  rear  up  on  end,  that  is,  if 
he  rifes  fo  high  before  as  to  endanger  his  coming 
over  the  rider,  the  horfeman  mud  give  him  the 
bridle,  and  bear  forwards  with  his  whole  weight. 
As  he  is  going  down,  he  Ihould  have  the  fpur 
given  him  very  roundly ; but  this  mull  by  no 
means  be  done  as  he  is  riling,  for  then  it  will 
make  him  rife  higher,  and  probably  come  over, 

Seventhly,  If  a horfe  be  fubje6l  to  lie  down  in 
the  water,  or  upon  the  ground,  theie  is  no  better 
_ «medy  than  a pair  of  fharp  fpurs  refolutely  ap- 
plied 
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plied.  But  there  is  fome  caution  to  be  ufed  in. 
the  applying  of  them,  for  bad  horfemen  generally 
are  the  occahon  of  the  faults  in  horfes,  by  correct- 
ing them  out  of  due  time. 

The  proper  moment  of  fpurring  is  juft  when 
he  is  going  to  lie  down  ; but  when  this  has  di- 
verted him  from  the  thought  of  it,  he  is  not  im- 
diately  to  be  fpurrcd  again.  For  the  doing  this 
frightens  the  creature,  and  puts  him  into  confu- 
fion  to  that,  degree,  that  he  at  length  becomes 
reftive,  and  thus  one  fault  is  only  changed  for 
another,  and  that  perhaps  a worfe. 

Eighthly,  If  a horfe  be  apt  to  run  away,  very- 
cautious  means  mult  be  ufed  to  break  him  to  it. 
The  rider  mult  be  gentle,  both  with  a flack  curb* 
and  keeping  an  eafy  bridle-hand.  He  is  firft 
to  be  walked  without  flopping  him;  but  only 
flaying  him,  by  degrees,  with  a fleady,  not  a vio- 
lent hand,  always  cherifhing  him  when  he  obeys? 
when  he  is  thus  made  very  manageable  in  his 
walk,  he  is  put  to  his  trot,  and  finally  to  his  gal- 
lop ; and  from  thefe  he  is  to  be  brought  into  a 
walk  again,  always  by  degrees,  and  flaying  him 
with  a fleady  hand.  By  uftng  this  method  from 


time 
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time  to  time,  with  judgment  and  patience,  it  is, 

1 

probable  he  may  at  length  be  cured. 

Ninthly,  If  a horfe  is  apt  to  fly  out  violently, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  more  the  bridle-rein  is  pulled, 
and  the  more  he  is  hurt  by  tugging  the  curb,  the 
{after  he  will  run  ; the  belt  method  is  therefore, 
if  there  be  field-room  enough,  to  let  him  go,  as 
foon  as  he  is  going,  by  flackening  the  bridle,  and 
giving  him  the  fpur  continually  and  (Imply,  till 
he  flacken  of  his  own  accord.  Thus  bv  degrees, 
he  will  find  that  himfelf  is  the  fufferer,  by  all  his 
Bights,  and  he  will  then  leave  them  off,  though 
he  could  be  never  broke  of  them  any  way  elfe. 

Tenthly,  Some  horfes  will  not  endure  the 
fpuvs  when  they  are  given  them,  nor  ever  go  for- 
wards; but  faftening  themfelves  to  them,  they 
will  {hike  out  and  go  back  ; and  if  they  are  preff- 
ed  more  hard,  they  will  fall  to  ftaling  without 
ever  going  out  of  the  place.  If  the  horfe  who 
has  this  vice  be  a gelding,  it  it  will  prove  very 
difficult  to  cure  him  of  it.  A ftone-horfe  or  a 
mare  are  much  eafier  cured  ; but  even  thefe  will 
be  trying  at  it  again  afterwards  ; and  if  ever  they 

ge* 
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get  the  better  of  their  rider,  they  will  not  fail  to 
keep  it  up  iu  this  particular. 

Every  horfc,  of  whatever  kind,  that  has  this 
fault  of  cleaving  to  the  fpurs,  as  the  jockies  call  it, 
and  not  going  forwards  with  them,  is  to  be  rejedt- 
ed,  in  the  buying  for  a gentleman’s  riding,  for  it 
is  a fign  of  a reftive  nature,  and  is  a fault  general- 
ly accompanied  with  many  others. 
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IN  order  to  inftru&i  arid  give  the  ieadei  a 
true  knowledge  of  phyfic  in  the  piaftice  of 
farriery,  the  following  is  a lift  df  fome  of  the  molt 
ufeful  drugs  mentioned  in  this  treatife,  with  ri 
fhort  account  of  their  natures,  qualities,  and  me- 
dicinal virtues  : 

Aloes. 

This  proves  an  highly-powerful  and  efficacious 
medicine;  firice,  by  its  balfamic,  corroborative, 
and  lenitive  virtues,  it  abfterges  and  eliminate* 
the  vifcid  humours,  corrects  fuch  as  are  vitiated, 
and,  corroborating  the  relaxed  tone  of  the  fto- 
mach,  removes  the  fpafms  and  flatulences  of  the 
prima  via>  and  is  of  great  account  among  lurgeons, 
in  the  tin&ure  of  myrrh,  for  external  intentions. 
There  is  fcarce  any  one  drug  of  more  univerfai 
ufe  in  medicine  than  this. 

Diaphoretic  antimony. 

This  medicine  caufes  pCrfpiration,  and  is  of 
great  fervice  in  fevers,  peftilential  diforders,  arid 
alfo  for  all  eruptions  on  the  fkin,  being  a great 
cleanfer  and  fweetener  of  the  blood,  &c.  Not- 
19  f C with  {landing 
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withftanding  the  expence  of  making  this  medicine 
genuine  is  but  little,  yet  the  avarice  of  fome  chy- 
mifts  among  us,,  order  common  whiten  to  be 
mixed  with  it,  which  renders  their  profits  in  the 
fale  of  it  much  greater. 

Butter  of  antimony. 

This  is  an  immediate  cauftic,  caufing  an  efehar 
very  quickly,  which  feparates  the  foul  flefli  in  a 
fliort  fpace  of  time.  Its  general  ufe  is  for  can- 
kered feet. 

Aquafortis. 

This  is  ufed  in  medicine,  only  as  a menflruum 
in  other  preparations,  but  its  nature  and  quality 
are  much  the  fame  with  the  butter  of  antimony, 
and  is  ufed  for  horfes  as  a cauftic,  and  is  of  fer- 
vice  in  loofening  a core  of  rotten  flefh. 

Crude  antimony. 

This  is  a heavy  metalline  fubftance,  compacted, 
as  it  were,  of  long  fhining  needles,  before  it  is 
made  into  a powder.  It  is  given  as  a diaphoretic 
and  deobftruent,  and  is  an  excellent  alterative  in 
the  fcabies  and  mange  in  horfes  and  cattle. 

Alim. 

It  is  drying,  aft  r in  gent,  and  incraffating,  and 
when  melted  with  a due  proportion  of  dragons- 

blood. 
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blood,  is  an  excellent  flyptic  either  for  man  or 
horl’e.  , 

. ' ' 1 - , < ■ 1 l \ * A 

Anifeed 

Promotes  appetite,  and  affords  relief  in  phleg- 
matic and  cold  diforders  of  the  flomach  and  in- 
teflines, 

Balfarn  of  Peru. 

The  befl  fort  of  this  medicine  is  of  an  admira- 
ble fragrancy ; it  heals,  dries,  and  difcuffes,  and  is 
a great  ftrengthener  and  warmer  of  the  nerves, 
and.  is  ferviceable  in  cuts  or  green  wounds. 

Balfarn  of  fnlphur,  'with  oil  of  turpentine. 

This  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  all  diforders 
of  the  brealt,  like  wife  for  ulcerations  and  ob- 
ftru£tions  of  the  urinary  palfages.  It  is  highly 
recommended  to  the  'human  fpecies  for  expelling 
and  diffolving  the  flone. 

Bay  berries. 

Thefe  are  the  fruit  of  an  aromatic  oily-leaved 
tree,  very  commonly  known  ; they  are  heating, 
drying,  emollient,  and  relol vent,  and  are  princi- 
pally ordered  to  provoke  urine. 
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Benjamin. 

This  is  of  a warming,  drying,  difcufling,  diffoIv-> 
ing,  and  purifying  nature,  refifts  putrifa&ion,  and 
is  good  agaipft  difeafes  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys. 

Yellow  bajilicon. 

This  is  an  ointment  ufed  to  incarn  wounds, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  a very  eminent  perfon, 
Mefue,  who  is  afcribed  a?  its  author, 

Bole-armenic , 

It  is  ponderous,  pingueous,  and  of  a ftyptiq 
talte  j that  which  is  called  the  bell  fort  of  it,  is 
dug  out  of  the  mines  in  Turkey.  It  is  very  rare 
that  fort  is  fold  in  the  Ihops,  for  what  we  gene- 
rally get  from  the  druggifts,  is  a fort  that  comes 
from  Spain  and  Normandy,  and  is  thought  to  be 
little  different,  It  is  an  alexipharmic,  and  cor- 
rects acidities  in  the  blood;  it  is  alfo  aflringent  in 
fome  degree,  and  for  that  reafon  is  ufed  in  fluxions 
of  humours  ; when  applied  externally,  it  is  of  a 
drnng  quality,  and  induces  cicatrices  on  wounds, 

Bcars-foot . 

The  parts  ufed  in  medicine  are  the  root  and 
leaves ; the  root  has  the  fame  virtue  with  that  of 
the  black  hellebore,  and  purges  the  lower  belly. 

Farriers 
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Farriers  and  grafiers  put  a great  confidence  in  this 
herb  agamlt  the  contagions  dityempers  among 
their  horfes  and  horned  cattle, 

Birthwort, 

The  powder  of  this  root,  and  its  extra#  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  are  ufed  in  liniments  defigned  for 
cleaning  inveterate,  fordid,  and  malignant  nicer*; 

Cream  a/  tartar, 

The  virtues  of  this  medicine  are  cooling,  gently 
carthartic,  and,  as  moll  faline  purge*,  it  palfes  olf 
pretty  much  by  urine. 

Calomel 

This  is  a great  fweetenerof  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  may  be  given  to  horfes  in  half-ounce  dofes. 

Camomile 

Digefts,  relaxes,  mollifies,  and  alleviates  pain? 
is  a fine  diuretic,  and  is  ufed  in  (he  compofition 
of  clylters. 

Cloves. 

The  beer  or  wine  wherein  they  are  boiled,  is 
of  ufe  in  nervous  diforders  among  horfes. 


Camphor 
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Camphor. 

This  is  a pellucid  gum,  which  does  not  flow 
from  the  tree,  but  is  obtained  out  of  its  wood  by 
a particular  way  of  fublimation,  and  is  brought 
into  Europe  from  China,  or  the  ifland  of  Bor- 
neo, in  the  Eaft-Indies  ; when  a diaphorefis  is  to 
be  encouraged,  nothing  will  fooner  raife  one,  and 
is  of  a Angular  efficacy  in  removing  external  in- 
flammations, whether  of  the  eyes  or  otherwife. 


Are  one  of  the  four  hot  feeds  j they  arc  like 
the  reft,  ftomachic. 

* r T f . . . 

Cardamoms 

Are  feeds  that  aid  digeftion,  expel  wind,  and 
are  excellent  in  all  diforders  incident  to  the 
head. 

Cummin-feed 

Is  carminative,  and  is  of  infinite  fervice  in 
healing  inflammations  of  the  kidneys. 

Cinnamon 

Is  an  aromatic  bark,  and  is  of  a ftimulating  and 
corroborative  quality. 


Diabente 
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Diapente 

of  five  ingredients  ; it  opens 


Is  a preparation 
obftruftions  of  the  inteftmes,  &c. 
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Diajcordium 

Is  an  aftringent. 

Dragons-blood. 

The  weeping  of  a tree  fomething  like  a cherry- 
tree,  as  it  bears  fruit  not  unlike  a cherry  , - it  is Cud 
the  fkin  of  the  tree  when  pulled  off,  refembles  a 
dragon  ; this  drug  is  experienced  to  be  of  an 
a Jutinating  qualrty.  It  is  a powerful  drier,  an 
aftringent,  and  has  a (harp  diuretrc  virtue. 

Diagridium 

Is  a bride  cathartic,  and  a ftrong  diuretic  ; it 
is  therefore  given  in  other  preparations  to  purge 
water. 

Daucus-feed 


Is  called  carrot-feed  ; it  is  a diuretic,  and  an 
excellent  remedy  for  the  ftrangury  in  horfes  or 

cattle. 

E licampane-root. 

It  is  very  warm,  opening,  and  deterfive  ; it 
cleanfes  the  lungs  from  tartarous  and  vifeid  ob- 

*i  ftru&ions 
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ftru&ions;  it  alfo  opens  the  urinary  du&s,  and 
when  blended  with  brimflone  and  hellebore-root, 
is  of  great  fervice  in  cutaneous  diforders. 

Euphorbiuin 

Is  a gummy  refinous  fubflance,  the  produce  of 
Africa,  and  is  ufed  in  furgery  for  cleaning  foul 
ulcers,  and  exfoliating  of  carious  bones. 

Japan  earth. 

It  is  of  a dark  purple  colour,  vety  auflere  upon 
the  palate.  It  is  famous  for  flopping  fluxes  of  the 
fcelly,  and  is  good  in  catarrhs. 

Mgyptiacuvii 

This  is  an  ointment  that  is  applied  to  cfeanfe 
foul  ulcers,  and  to  keep  down  fungous  flefh. 

Fenugreek-feeds, 

Adminiflered  internally,  are  foftening,  relaxing, 
and  healing ; and  for  external  application  to  tu- 
mours, they  are  ripening,  difculfmg,  and  digeft- 
ing,  and  feldom  omitted  in  cataplafms. 

Frankincenfe , or  olibamm. 

When  externally  applied,  it  difeufles  catarrhs-, 
incarns  hollowr  ulcers,  and  brings  them  to  a 
cicatrix  ; it  conglutinates  recent  wounds,  is  an 
excellent  medicine  for  chilblains,  and  mitigates 

• malignant 
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hialignant  ulcers,  not  only  of  the  arms*  but  alfd 
bf  other  parts; 

Fennel. 

The  root*  leaves,  and  feeds,  are  ufed;  the  root 
is  one  of  the  five  aperient  roots,  and  the  feeds  are 
clafTed  among  the  great  carminative  feeds,  and 
provoke  urine. 

Ginger. 

This  is  a root  that  is  cultivated  in  the  Weft- 
Indies*  and  generally  brought  over  dry;  it  is 
very  hot  and  penetrating ; and  when  powdered 
and  mixed  with  aloes*  &c.  will  prevent  the  phy- 
fic  from  griping. 

Gentian^root; 

No  other  part  of  this  plant  is  ufed  in  medicine; 
it  is  extremely  bitter,  warms  the  ftomach,  and 
caufes  digeftion  ; it  is  alexipharmic,  and  a great 
antidote  againft  poifons,  as  it  wonderfully  pro* 
motes  fenfible  and  infenfible  perfpiration* 

Gdrlic. 

Only  the  root  of  this  is  ufed  in  medicine ; it 
is  very  aperient  and  difeuffive,  being  loaded  with 
very  fubtile  and  volatile  parts,  and  provokes 
urine; 
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Guaiacum. 

This  gum  is  much  of  the  lame  virtue  as  the. 
wood,  though  more  efficacious,  caufing  infenfiblc 
perfpiration  ; upon  that  account  it  is  good  in 
fuch  cutaneous  cafes  as  proceed  from  obflructions 
©f  the  perfpirable  matter  in  the  miliary  glands. 

Gum-dragant. 

It  eafily  diffolves  in  any  aqueous  menllruum, 
fo  which  it  will  give  the  confiltence  of  fyrup;  it 
is  moiftening,  lenient,  emplaftic ; correds  acri- 
mony, and  incraffates.  Five  or  fix  grains  for  a 
man  ; blit  five  or  fix  drachms  of  it  dilfolved  in 
milk,  will  effectually  cure  a horfe,  or  cattle  in 
voiding  blood  by  urine. 

Honey. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  this  are  many,  info- 
much  that  there  is  no  author  from  the  moll 
ancient  times,  but  makes  mention  of  it,  efpecially 
from  the  divine  Hippocrates  down  to  this  age. 
It  wonderfully  promotes  expedo ration ; there  is 
no  diforder  from  phlegm,  or  any  thing  which  is 
the  produce  of  a cold  conflitution,  which  it  is  not 
of  fervice  in  ; it  is  alfo  made  ufe  of  in  furgery,  to 
cleanfc  foul  ulcers. 

- ' .v:  a ; . u j>i Uf  . 

Hartshorn 
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Hartshorn , calcined . 

TliLs  is  a very  valuable  medicine  among  tba 
preparations  of  powders  for  the  contagious  diforder 
in  cattle  and  horfes ; it  extremely  roufes  the 
fpirits,  and  is  of  infinite  fervice  in  unmerciful 
fevers,  which  burn  up  the  vitals,  and  turn  the 
conftitution  quite  out  of  frame.  The  powder  of 
this  being  adminiftered  as  is  fet  forth  in  this 
Treatife,  will  tenderly  cherilh  it  into  its  former 
vigour  again.  Itfupplies  the  parched  fibres  with 
frelh  fluid  fuited  to  their  exigencies,  and  helps  to 
keep  on  the  main  fprings  and  motions  of  life, 
which  otherwife  might  languilb  and  ftand  Hill. 

Hellebore-root , 

Is  the  predominant  ingredient  for  the  cure  of 
any  fcorbutic  diforder,  by  applying  it  exter- 
nally. 

Jalap-root. 

This  medicine  powerfully  purges  and  carries 
off  all  fcirrhous  humours,  and  needs  not  any 
ether  medicine  to  promote  its  operation. 

Juniper-berries , 

Are  much  ufed  for  expelling  wind,  removing 
obftru&ions,  and,  making  a free  paffage  for  the 
Brine. 

5 ^ Long-. 
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Long-pepper, 

Is  accounted  alexipharmic ; expels  wind,  ancf 
promotes  digeftion. 

Liquorice. 

The  l oots  are  pectoral,  and  are  of  great  rtfe  iq 
diforders  of  the  lungs,  &c. 

Quirt-lime, 

Is  of  ufe  in  drying  up  old  ulcers,  Szc. 

The feed  of  common  flax , or  tin feed-oil. 

They  are  cooling,  foftening,  and  healing;  and 
the  oil  mitigates  the  pain  of  rheumy  coughs,  and 
is  an  excellent  balfamic  medicine  adminillered 
with  others, 

Lunar-eauflic. 

This  is  made  of  pure  fdver  }n  a fand-heat,  with 
twice  its  weight  of  aqua-fortis  ; it  is  a moft  power- 
ful cautery,  and  by  frequently  touching  foul 
■fungous  ulcers  with  it,  perfeftly  completes  a 
cure. 

Mu/lard. 

The  feeds  attenuate  grofs  vifeid  humours,  and 
are  heating,  moderately  moiltening,  emollient, 
paregoric,  and  very  diuretic. 

Myrrh* 

\ 
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Myrrh. 


It  is  of  a heating,  drying,  opening,  and  fuba» 
ftringent  nature ; when  it  is  adminiftered  inter- 
nally, it  is  faid  to  attenuate,  maturate,  difcufs,and 


refill  putrifa&ion  ; and  when  externally  applied, 
jt  cleanfes  and  cures  wounds  and  ulcers» 

White  corrojive  mercury. 

It  confumes  warts,  and  obhinate  c^llqfities  i* 
ulcers. 


It  removes  all  grofs  obftru&ions,  and  opens  the 
pores  of  the  {kin  through  which  the  hot  and 

fiery  particles  are  exhaled,  and  flimulates  the 
du£ls  and  glands  to  a more  copious  fecretion  of 
lymph,  moiftens  the  body,  relaxes  and  foftens 
parts  fpafrnodically  contra£led. 


Reftores  the  appetite,  promotes  fiweat,  and  pro* 
vokes  urine.  * 


Is  a carminative  medicine ; it  expels  flatulen- 
cies in  the  inteltines,  and  is  good,  when  given  in 


<5 'alt  of  nitre. 


Sweet  fpirit  of  nitre , 


Oil  of  anifeed , 


purgative  medicines,  to  prevent  their  gripings* 
&c. 

#•  . T , • l r » ' " 

Oil  of  cafor 

Is  given  as  a purge  with  fuccefs,  in  all  nervous 
dd  (orders. 

Oil  of  turpentine y 

When  blended  with  other  medicines,  is  of  fer- 
vice  in  extirpating  fwellings  and  (trains,  and  is  of 
(ervice  in  wounds  and  bruifes. 

i 

Oxycrottum 

Is  a plaifter,  and  is  a fine  refolvent;  it  forti- 
fies the  nerves  and  mufcles,  and  relieves  pain; 

J * / 

Oil  of  vitriol 

Serves  as  a menftruum  in  fome  metalline  pre- 
parations ; it  is  extremely  caufiic,  therefore  it  it 
neceffary  to  keep  it  under  a wax  or  glafs  (topple. 


Oil  of  Peter, 

- It  is  much  commended  in  many  external  ap- 
plications, fuch  as  pains  in  the  joints,  occalionecj 
by  (trains  or  otherwife. 

Train  oily 

Anfwers  much  the  fame  purpofe,  only  not  quite 
of  fo  hot  a nature. 

/ * Amhr% 
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Oil  of  amber , 

When  applied  externally,  reftores  contracted 
paralytic  torpid  limbs  ; it  is  a moft  excellent  me- 
dicine blended  with  others,  for  an  embrocation. 

Onions,  ' 

When  roafled,  and  externally  applied,  foften 
hard  tumours;  and  if  applied  with  fait,  will  cur* 
a burn,  before  the  blilter  rifes. 

Parjley. 

Its  roots  are  hardly  to  be  diflinguifhed  from 
the  fennel,  and  are  of  the  fame  fervices  in  me- 
dicine as  the  fennel-root,  for  cleanling  the  vifeera, 
particularly  the  kidneys,  and  are  one  of  the  five 
opening  roots. 

Peruvian  bark , 

Promotes  perfpiration,  is  of  a bitter  quality, 
and  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  a proper  remedy 
for  fevers. 

Burgundy  pitch. 

Is  a very  drawing  and  flicking  jaedicine  j it  is 
therefore  ufed  with  other  ingredients,  for  a hot 
charge,  or  ftrengthening  plaifler. 

V ' V - • • 

Ponder 
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Powder  oj  red  precipitate^ 

It  is  a good  efcharotic,  and  much  ufeti  for  fhaf 
purpofe  in  bafilicon,  and  other  dreffings. 

Matthew’s  pill.- 

Is  a powerful  opiate. 

Quickfilver , 

When  it  is  judicioufly  adminiflcred,  is  a moil 
excellent  medicine ; it  opens  the  pores,  fmaJI 
veflels,  and  du6ls  of  the  glands ; refolves  ob- 
Itru&ed  humours  in  the  remotefl  parts  of  the 
body,  and  performs  wonders  in  cutaneous  puf- 
tules,  fcabs,  and  other  eruptions  of  the  fkin. 

Rofemary . 

It  is  of  ufe  in  all  nervous  complaints,  efpecially 
fuch  as  arife  from  too  great  moilture  and  cold,  as- 
they  are  hot  and  drying. 

Rue . 

It  is  alexipharmic,  and  refills  all  kinds  of 
poifons  and  malignities  j it  is  alfo  of  fervice  ii^ 

i 

obliruQions  in  the  urethra  and  bowels.' 


t 


- Salt 
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Salt  of  vitrioL 

This  is  a very  aperitive  and  cleaning  medi- 
cine. 

Saffron. 

it  is  polfelfed  of  aromatic  ftimulating  quali- 
ties ; it  purges  the  lungs  from  vifeid  phlegm,  is  a 
good  pe&oral,  and  great ly  exhilirates  the  ani- 
mal fpiritSi 

Suljbhur. 

This  medicine  is  adminiftered  internally,  to  l*e- 
pel  grofs  humours*  and  purify  the  blood. 

Sope. 

/*  , 

Gaftile  fope  is  of  a very  penetrating,  warm, 
cleanfmg  nature,  and  deterges  the  mod  minute 
paifages,  and  is  a powerful  diuretic. 

Salt-pctre 

Is  cooling,  and  a cleanfer  of  the  urinary  du&s., 
being,  a great  diuretic. 
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Sol 

Sal-ammoniac. 

It  preferves  all  animal  fubftances  from  putri- 
fa&ion,  and  is  the  noblelt  aperient,  attenuant, 
refolvent,  fternutatory,  diaphoretic,  fudorific,  and 
diuretic. 

Sugar  of  lead 

Is  an  aftringcnt  ftyptic. 

Salt  of  wormwood 

Promotes  appetite,  and  helps  digeflion. 

Salt  of  tartar 

Is  of  fervice  for  all  difeafes  which  are  feated  in 
the  nerves,  as  palfies,  apoplexies,  epilepfies,  &c. 

Steel  prepared 

Is  a great  aftringent. 

Spermaceti 

Is  an  excellent  balfamic  in  many  inward  dif- 
orders. 


Syrup 
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Symp  of  buckthorn. 

Is  a briflc  cathartic,  and  carries  off  watery 
humours. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac 

Is  of  fervice  when  externally  applied  to  para-, 
lytic  limbs,  and  all  nervous  complaints  where 
there  is  pain.  t 

Storax 

Is  an  excellent  pe&oral,  being  of  great  ferviap 
in  coughs,  and  diforders  of  the  lungs,  &c. 

Snale^root 

Is  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  railinga  diaphorefls;  fo 
that  its  warmth  occafions  its  ufe  in  nervous  and 
paralytic  complaints. 

7m tty  prepared , 

Dries  acrimonious  humours  of  the  eyes,  is  ap- 
plied  with  fuccefs  in  curing  ulcers  on  the  cor- 
nea and  eye-lids ; it  alfo  carries  off  fluxes  of  fiftu*. 
Jpus  humours  in  the  eyes. 

I 
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Turmeric 

Opens  the  obftru&jons  of  the  inteftines,  and 
■provokes  urine* 

Barb  ado  es-tar: 

It  has  a ftrong  fcent,  and  not  unlike  the  com- 
mon tar;  it  is  recommended  to  be  given  in  obfti- 
nate  tickling  coughs,  and  when  applied  out- 
wardly, is  of  fervice  in  burns,  fcalds,  and  inflam- 
mations; and  among  the  people  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  it  is  in  great  vogue  for  almoft  every  dif- 
order,  both  internal  and  external;  but  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  common  tar  is  endued  with  the 
fame  virtues. 

Emetic  tartar. 

It  operates  by  ftool,  and  is  proper  in  all  hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy ; it  cannot  fail  of  doing 
good,  by  accelerating  the  motions  of  the  fluids, 
and  roufing  the  fpirits. 

r,  . - ! 

\y  • , , \ 

Venice-treacle 

Is  a ftrong  opiate. 

i 
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TinBure  of  caftor 

Is  of  ufe  in  a lethargy,  apoplexy,  epilepfy, 
pally,  vertigo,  tremor  of  the  limps,  defluxions  on 
the  joints,  &c. 

Turpentine 

Is  very  detergent,  and  therefore  prefcribed  in  all 
fufpicions  of  abfceffes  and  ulcerations. 

Roman  Vitriol 

Being  an  acid  fait,  is  an  excellent  ftyptic. 

White  Vitriol 

Is  principally  uled  to  allay  inflammations  of 
the  eyes,  &c. 

Vitriol  of  tartar 

Is  a flrengthener  of  the  inteflines,  by  its 
altringency. 

Verdegris 

Is  applied  externally  to  keep  down  fungous 
flefh,  and  is  of  great  fervice  in  drying  up 
ulcers. 


Vinegar 

Is  of  an  acid,  refolvent, 
quality. 


and  refrigerating 


Wormwood 
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Wormwood 


Promotes  an  appetite,  and  helps  digeftion* 


White  of  an  egg. 

It  is  of  a glutinous  binding  quality,  and  is 
mixed  with  bole-armenic,  &c.  to  defend  and 
Cool  any  part  that  may  be  ftrained. 

Melkpides , or  Wood-lice, 

They  are  diuretic,  abfterfive,  and  of  fervice  in 
all  diforders  of  the  reins  ; and  are  alfo  a princi- 
pal medicine  in  the  jaupdice,  and  abound  with  a 
nitrous  fait,  which  derives  from  what  they  feed 
on. 
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ADDENDA.- 


TH  AT  this  work  may  be  as  extenfively 
ufeful  and  interefting  as  poflible,  we  con- 
ceived it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  rea«« 
ders  to  be  prefented  with  the 

SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  LAST  ACT 

RELATIVE  TQ 

POST-HORSES,  AND  HORSES  LET  TO  HIRE, 

THE  laft  AH,  which  commenced  on  the  firfl  of 
Auguft,  1785,  repeals  all  previous  AHs  on  that 
fubjeH,  and  then  proceeds  to  this  effeH: — That 
after  the  faid  firft  of  Auguft,  there  ftiall  be  levied 
and  collected  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  feve- 
ral  rates  and  duties  following;  that  is  to  fay. 

Every 
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Every  poft-mafter,  inn-keeper.  See.  who  fhall 
let  horfes  to  hire  for  travelling  poll,  fhall  pay  for 
an  annual  licence,  5s. 

The  faid  duties  fhall  be  under  the  management 
of  the  Commiffioners  appointed  for  ftamp-duties, 
any  two  of  whom  (or  perfons  authorifed  by 
them)  may  grant  licences  forletting  out  horfes  to 
hire,  to  all  perfons  who  fhall  apply  for  them ; 
which  licence  mull  be  renewed  ten  days  previous 
to  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which  it  was 
granted. 

Perfons  letting  out  horfeS  to  travel  poll,  Scd. 
without  a licence,  fhall  forfeit  10I. 

No  perfon  fhall  keep  more  than  one  inn,  or 
place  for  letting  horfes,  by  virtue  of  one  licence, 
on  penalty  of  20I. 

Licenfed  inn-keepers,  ffable-keepers,  &c.  fhall 
caufe  the  words,  licensed  to  let  post-horses,- 
to  be  painted  on  the  fronts  of  their  houfes. 
Sec.  before  they  let  horfes  to  hire,  on  penalty 
of5l. 

Commiffioners  of  {lamp-duties  {hall  deliver  to 
every  perfon  taking  out  a licence,  printed  or 
written  papers,  entit’ed,  f<  Stamp-Office  Weekly 
Accounts"  in  which  fhall  be  inferted  the  day  of 
the  week,  and  blanks  left  for  the  number  of 
horfes  and  miles,  and  name  of  the  town  and  place 
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to  which  fuch  horfes  fliall  be  hired  logos  and  alfo 
for  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  names  of  the 
poftillions  or  drivers  employed. 

Tickets  unaccounted  fort  lhall  be  paid  for  after 
the  rate  of  is:  9d;  for  each  horfej  according  to 
the  number  of  horfes  expreffed  by  the  figures  on 
the  tickets,  and  in  the  receipts  given  by  fuch  poft- 
mailer,  &c.  for  the  fame. 

Pofl-maflers,  &c;  letting  out  horfes  tb  travel 
poft.  or  by  day,  fhall  receive  (for  the  ufe  of  his 
Majefty)  of  the  perfons  hiring  the  fame;  three 
j^aJfLpence  for  every  mile  fuch  horfe  is  to  travel  j 
or  is.  9d-  for  each  horfe*  when  the  diftance  can- 
not be  afeertained ; and  fhall  deliver  to  them 
ftamp-office  tickets,  properly  filled  up. 

Travellers  fhall  deliver  their  tickets  at  the  firft 
turnpike*  &c.  they  fliall  pafs  through; 

Day-tickets  to  be  delivered  in  like  mariner;  in 
return  for  which,  the  gate-keeper  fhall  give  an 
exchange-ticket*  which  fhall  be  fhewn  at  every 
turnpike  during  that  day; 

No  traveller  fhall  pay  for  more  miles  than 
fhall  be  expreffed  upon  his  ticket.  If  any  inn- 
keeper, &c.  fhall  infert  in  fuch  ticket,  the  name 
of  any  other  torirn  or  place  than  that  to  which 
the  horfes  fhalf  be  hired  to  go,  or  fhall  fill  up  a 
so  5 F lefs 
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lefs  number  of  miles  than  is  charged  to  fuch 
traveller,  fhall  forfeit  10I.  and  the  commiffioners 
fhall,  if  they  think  fit,  after  the  convi£lion  of  the 
offender,  refulc  to  grant  him  any  licence  in 
future. 

Horfes  hired  for  any  lefs  ti  me  than  two  days, 
fhall  be  deemed  to  be  hired  for  one  day. 

No  poft-m  after,  See.  at  whofe  houfe  any 
traveller  fhall  change  horfes,  fhall  let  them  any 
otherwife  than  by  the  mile,  or  ftage. 

Where  inn  keepers  cannot  furnifh  horfes  to 
travellers,  they  are  to  give  them  a frefh  ticket, 
properly  filled  up,  &c. 

This  act  not  to  extend  to  horfes  ufed  in  hackney 
coaches,  &c. 

All  horfes  hired  by  the  mile,  or  ftage,  fhall  be 
deemed  liable  to  travel  poft. 

i : ; o • 

Perfons  counterfeiting  or  offering  any  forged 
ticket,  note,  or  certificate,  fhall  forfeit  fifty- 
pounds. 

/ 

Perfons  refiding  in  London  or  Weftminfter,  or 
within  five  miles  thereof,  or  in  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, fhall  deliver  their  accounts  at  the  ftamp- 
olftce  the  fir  ft  Tuefday  or  Wednefday  in  every 
month. 


\ 
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Duties  on  running-horfes. 

For  every  horfe  entered  to  dart,  or  run  for  any 
plate,  prize,  fum  of  money,  or  other  thing,  fhall 
be  paid  a duty  of  2I.  2S.  And  the  owner  of  every 
fuch  horfe  fhall  previoufly  pay  the  fum  of  2I.  2s, 
as  the  duty  for  one  year,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
courfe,  or  other  perfon  authorifed  to  make  the 
entry,  which  if  he  fhall  neglefl  or  refufe  to  pay, 
he  fhall  forfeit  20I.  The  winning  horfe  pays 
double  dutv. 

J 

And  the  clerk  of  the  courfe  fhall,  within  four- 
teen days  after  the  receipt  thereof,  give  an  ac- 
count of,  and  pay  the  fame  to  the  diftributor  of 
damps,  on  pain  of  iool.  for  not  delivering  fuch 
account,  and  double  the  money  due  at  the  time 
of  fuch  default,  and  the  diftributor  fhall  make 
him  an  allowance  of  is.  in  the  pound  for  all 
monies  accounted  for  and  paid  by  him. 

Perfons  aggrieved,  may  appeal  to  the  quarter 
fcflions,. 
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ANCIENTS,  unacquainted  with  the 
flru6ture  and  ceconomy  of  animal 
bodies  - - 

Apoplexy,  or  flaggers 
Apoplexy,  cure  for  it  - 

Afthma,  or  broken-winded  horfes 
Angina,  or  andcor 
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Angina,  the  cure 
Appetite,  depraved 
Appetite,  to  reflore. 

Appendix 

Antimony,  liver  of,  how  to  make  it. 
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204 

205 
213 
235 

236,  to  241 
242,  to  70 7 

534 

485 

702 
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B. 

Brain  and  cerebellum,  with  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, &c.  - no,  to  119 

Blade-bone,  fhoulder-bone,  and  bones  of  the 
leg  and  foot  - - 158  to  164 

Bones  of  the  rump  - 16410165 

Bones  of  the  thigh,  {under  legs,  and  feet,  167  to  171 

Bloody 
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Bleeding  in  all  diforders  of  tlie  head 

Bleeding  and  purging,  rules  for  it 

Bleeding,  necelfary  in  pains 

Blood,  the  eafy  motion  of,  produceth  health 

Bloody  urine 

Bloody  water,  the  cure 

Balls  and  draught  for  lofs  of  appetite 

Balls  for  the  yellows 

Balls  for  the  Itrangury 

Barbs  - - 

Back  fwayed,  drains,  See. 

Bones,  broken  and  out  of  joint 

Bite  of  a ferpept,  or  other  venomous  animal 

Blow  between  the  footlock 


Bleyme^  what  -3 

7 609  to  6l  1 

C. 

1 4 . 1 

Ched,  and  its  containing  velfels 

91  to  94 

Cough  and  hulkinefs 

71  194 

Cough,  remedies  for  - 

1 95  to  197 

Colds  and  fevers 

198 

Cataract,  what 

211 

Confumption,  cure  for  it. 

213 

Clay,  eat  by  horfes 

250 

Clyders  for  the  colic 

•:  254 

Clyder  for  ditto  *: 

269 

Clyder  for  ditto  * 

271 

Clyder  for  bloody  dux 

2 75 

4* 

Clyder, 

Paln 

189 

187 

176 

297 

298 

247 

291 

295' 

408 

420 

422 
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Clyllcr  for  a loofenefs,  Sec.  - 7°i 

Colic,  draught  for  it  - - 1 54 

Colic,  fomething  mortal  - - 255 

Colics  and  cure  - 283  to  286 

Colt-evil  - - 299 

Cauterifing  and  giving  the  fire-  - 397 

Curb  - 433 

Crown  fcab,  what  - - 471 

Crown  fcab,  or  comb  - - 633 

Chefl-foundering  - 521  to  522 

Cancers  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  - 534 

Capelet,  or  palfe  campane  - 626 

Curb  - 69S 


Crocus  metallorum,  method  of  making  it 
Commiffioners,  inftru&ions  for  thofe  who  go 


to  foreign  countries  to  purchafe  horfes 

73s 

Cordial  powder 

70  6 

Cordial,  comfortable  to  the  ftomach 

725 

Cordial  balls,  true  recipe  for  making 

763 

D. 

Dung,  too  fudden  a difeharge,  what 

181 

Difeafes  cured,  and  how 

182 

Drink  for  the  colic 

270 

Drink  for  the  gripes 

508 

Dyfentery,  or  bloody  flux 

274 

Dropfy  - 

302 

Decoction  for  pain  in  the  head 

203 

Deco£tion 

*10 
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Deco&ion  for  the  farry  - » 

De  Grey’s  idle  mode  of  cure  for  the  farcy 
Defenfative  plafter 
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326 

328 

612 


Ears,  their  parts  explained  - 127  to  130 

Exercife,  over  much  of  it  caufes  forfeits,  &c.  181 


Eyes,  and  their  feveral  parts 
Eye-water  - 

Elperon,  or  fpur  - 

F. 

Fever,  fee  colds 
Fever,  ball  for  * 

Fever  balls  - * 

Fever  gone,  adminilter  oak-bark,  See. 
Fever-pafle  - 

Fundament  fwelled  - 

Farcy,  or  leprofy  & 

Foundering  of  the  feet 


124  to  127 
485  to  487 
627 


199 

200 
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Foundering  of  horfes 
Figs  on  the  feet 
Figs 

Powder  for  films  on  the  eye 
Fatten  a horfe,  the  Italian  method 
Faintnefs 

Foot,  cloven  ^ - 

Feet  incaflclla ted 


723 

258 

310 

463 

492  and  496,  to  497 
* 472- 

712 

■*  486 

532  ^ 534 

547 
60 4 to  608 

615  to  6 18 

Feet, 
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Feet,  to  make  good  - 

621  to  625 

Feet,  clogged 

- 641 

Frogs  or  fru flies,  new  - 

6i2 

Frogs  corruped,  cure  * 

• 613 

Frogs,  flefhy 

* 64O 

G. 


Gullet,  ftomachi  guts,  and  mefentery,  ex- 


plained 

#9  to  74 

Gall-pipe,  fpleeh,  pancreas,  and  liver  751078 

Generation,  parts  of,  in  horfe  and 

mare  81  to  87 

Gutta-ferena 

- 210 

Glanders,  well  defined 

- 217 

Glanders,-  the  cure 

1230  to  232 

Gripes  - ■# 

26°>  5°3>  5° 5 

Gripes,  clyfter  for  it  - - 

507 

Gun-lhot  wounds  - 

138 

Gun-fhot  water  . - 

718  to  710 

Gangrene  and  mortification 

“ 385 

Gangrene,  cure  for  it 

528  to  530 

Gelding  a’nd  curtailing 

406 

Gelding;  how  performed 

539 

Gigs,  &c: 

“ 4°9 

Greafe  in  the  legs'  - 

446 

Greafe  melted.  - « 

498  to  500 

Ha 

‘ • _ . . # ■ 

Hide-bound,  what 

- 25 

Heart  and  pericardium 

94  to  98 

20  5 G 

Head; 
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Head,  the  upper  cavity,  and  containing 

Part  **  - 107  to 

Head-ach  * 

Hungry-evil  _ 

Hurts  and  bruifes  - - 

Hough-bone 

Heels,  fore  - 

Heels,  narrow,  &c.  ■» 

Heels,  narrow  - » 

Hoofs,  brittle  or  too  foft 

Hoof,  numbnefs  in 


110 

2Gt 

251 

412 

73* 

454 

47S 

614 

474 


Hoof,  to  make  fofd  - - 

Haunch,  di (orders  in 

Halter  call 

Hair,  to  make  grow 

Hair,  method  to  dye  it 

Hair,  to  make  it  grow  when  fallen  off 

Hollow  of  the  eye,  to  fill  up- 

Horfe  that  forger  - - 

Horfes,  their  vices  defcribed 

Hints  to  the  purehafers-  of  horfes 

f. 


620 

• 630 

600 
491  to  492 
- 708 

709 

710 

584 

777 

77* 
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Invefti’ture  and  teguments  of  the  lower  belly  66 
Jaw-bones  and  teeth,  and  bone  of  the  tongue, 

146  to  158 
Inteflines 
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Inteftines  or.guts,  their  difcafcs 

Infufion  for  the  yellows 

289 

Jardon,  what 

434 

Internal  venom  • 

430 

Javart  - - 

594  to  598 

K, 

Kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder 

78  to  80 

L. 


Larynx  and  pharynx,  with  the  tonfils,  See. 

104  to  105 

Lungs  inflamed,  why 

212 

Lax,  or  fcouring 

265 

Lampas  - - 

407 

Legs,  {tiff  - «. 

- 561 

Legs,  bow  - * 

583 

Legs,  tottering 

584 

Legs,  fwelled 

589 

Liver  of  antimony.  See  antimony 

Lapis  mirabilis  w 

720 

M, 

Mufcles  of  the  eye-lids  and  eyes 

.28 

Mufcles,  round 

- 29 

Mufcles  of  the  nofe,  lips,  and  cheeks 

30 

Mufcles  of  the  lips 

- 31 

Mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw 

33 
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Mufcles 
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Mufcles  of  the  ear  - * 

Mufcles  of  the  eye  and  eye-lids 
Mufcles  of  the  tongue,  explained 
Mufcles  of  the  head  and  neck 
Mufcle§  of  the  bread 

Mufcles  of  the  back  apd  loins,  with  thofe  of  the 
anus  and  bladder 
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Mufcles  of  the  fhoulder  and  fhoulder-blade, 
with  thofe  which  move  the  fore-leg  and 

rr%  f 1 Vj  , 

foot  - 
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34 
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3^ 
41 

44 

45 
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Mufcles  of  the  thigh,  and  thofe  which 

move 

the  hind  leg 

56 

Mange'  - *»* 

344 

Mange,  ointment  for  - 

487  to  489 

Malanders  - 

430 

Malanders 

579  to  582 

Malanders  and  falanders 

V k 

59* 

Mules,  what  - 

60 1 

Maltlongs,  or  maltworms 

602 

Maltlong,  defcription  of  it,  with  a remedy  603 

M^dam  Feuillet’s  green  balm 

• . A > . t • ’ * 

7*7 

N. 

Nerves,  their  rife  and  progrefs,  from 

119  to  124 

' 1 . — i 

Nofe  and  mouth 

130  to  135 

Nature  the  belt  guide  in  curing  dife^fes 

185 

Navel-gall 

4*4 

Navel-gall  **  r 

545 

Nourifhment 
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Nourifhment  • 

- 

- 547 

Nerve,  blow  on  it 

«•* 

585  to  583 

Nerves  relaxed  - 

w 

628  to  629 

O. 

Offa  innominata,  what 

- 

31*  i^7 

Ophthalmy,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes  208 

Ox-kneed  horfe,  what 

- 

563 

Oflets 

- 

563 

Ointment,  fuppurating 

- 

53^ 

Ointment  for  burns,  a -valuable  treafure 

579 

Obfervations,  uleful,  on 

preparing  lor  a 

match  769 

P, 

preface  - 
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Purging,  what 

-iV 

yox 

Purging,  why 

19s 

Purging,  often  injurious 

Q 2 1 

‘x 

Purging  pafte  for  colds 

T'  -' 

Purge  for  axolic 

- 

-•  2O9 

Pill  for  ditto 

- 

270 

Purge,  for  worms 

» V 

sm  «*= 

281 

Purge,  for  the  yellows 

- 

29a 

Purge,  for  over  difcharge  of  urine 
Purge,  a mild  one,  ~ 

Purge,  ftronger 
Purge 
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322 
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489 

Purge, 
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Purge,  with  oil  « 

Purge 

Purge,  for  worms 
Purge,  common 
Palfy 

palfy,  cure  for  it 
Peripneumony  ** 

Powder  for  gripes 
Powder,  alterative 
Powder,  fympathetic  *■ 

Powder,  for  the  eyes  + 

P6wder,  for  fevers 
Pafte,  to  deftroy  worm-matter 
Pafte,  for  fevers 
Poll-evil 
Pricking  the  foot 
Pills,  to  purge  the  brain 
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536 
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701 
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207  to  208 
211 

- 260 
325 
369 

- 486 

724 

- 282 
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467,  598*  599 
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Preferve  and  reftore  an  infeaed  ftahle  74Q 
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Quinfey,  what,  and  cure 

Quitter-bone 

Quarter,  falfe  ~ 


232  to  234 
461 

47S 
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Reins, 
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Reins,  or  kidneys 

Reins  of  a horfe,  remedy,  when  hurt 
Rowelling 
Ring-bone 

Ring-worms  - -* 

Rats-tails  - - - 

Running-horfeSj  ancient  mode  of  praparing 
them  - - 

Running-horfes,  modern  way  of  preparing 
them  - 


?age 

293 

620 

404 

439 

490 

623 

74a 
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Strain,  or  fa  Ife  ftep 
Sprains,  a remedy  for  * 

Stable  infected,  to  reftore  it 
Skull,  with  its  futures 
Sicknefs  in  horfes,  and  method  of  cure 
Sleep,  immoderate 
Secretion  augmented,  what 
Staggers.  See  apoplexy 
Strangles.  See  quinfy 
Stomach,  difeafes  of 
Sal  prunella,  in  colics 
Strangury 
Styptic 

Shoulder-fplait,  &c. 


63a 
721 
740 
138  to  146 
175 

■ 182; 

184 
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272 

294 
37°>  37l 
4*5 
Shoulder-* 
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Shoulder-wrench  - 

_ 

54Q 

Shoulder,  lamenefs  in 

552  to  5-59/ 

Stifle,  hurt 

- 

424 

Spavins,  remedies  for 

L 

689  to  691 

Spavin,  bone 

- 

426  to  644 

Spavin,  blood  - 

- 

429  to  646 

String-halt  j 

- 

428 

Selanders  * 

43° 

Splents,  oflets,  &c.  _ 

- 

434 

Sinew-fprain  - 

- 

444 

Sores  on  the  legs  and  paflerns 

45s 

Scratches  ~ 

- 

458,  800 

Surbating,  &c.  what 

466 

Stag-evil,  cure  for  it 

501  to  froi 

Suppurative,  for  corns  on  a horfe’s  back 

537 

Sponge 

559 

Splents,  what 

363  to  369 

Sores,  on  the  legs 

- 

635 

Steed,  a treatife  on  it 

- 

726' 

Surgeons’  company  challenged  by  a quack  387 

Soles,  battered 

643' 

Star,  to  make  in  the  forehead 

- 

710 

Supplement,  a lift  of  drugs. 

See.  and 

' their 

qualities 

- 

785 
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Trephine  and  trepan,  what 
T umours,  &c.  * 

Tick 

Tefticles,  fwelled 

Tefticles  fwelled,  a pultice  for  them 
Tongue,  when  cut  by  the  bridle  or  haltei 

Tail,  how  to  cut  it  off 
Thoms,  in  hunting 
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350 

408 

525  to  528 
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535 

538 
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Table  I.  explains  the  frontifpiece  copper- 
plate 

Table  II.  is  the  explanation  of  the  hind 
mulcles  - 

Table  III.  explains  the  guts,  after  the  caul 
is  off 

Table  IV.  i$  an  explanation  of  the  Itomach, 

and  parts  of  the  lower  belly  87,  88,  89,  90 
Table  V.  explains  the  middle  cavity  of  the 

cheft  - - 106,  io 

Table  VI.  Names  of  the  brain,  bones  of  the 

ear,  &c.  - j,  1 36,  137 

Table  VII.  explains  the  figure  of  the  whole 

Ikeleton  A - 172  to  174 
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Vertebrae 
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Vertebras  of  the  back  and  loins,  bread-bone, 

collar-bone,  and  ribs  134  to  132 

Venemous  bites  - _ 388 

Varices,  what  - _ 64)2 

Vefiignon  - - 693 


Vices  of  horfes  deferibed  < 

U. 

Ulcers  in  the  primae  vias  in  fevers,  is  the  com- 
mon caufe  of  death  in  man  and  horfe 
Ulcers 

Urine,  dropping  of  it,  what 
Urine,  immoderate  difeharge  of  it 
Urine,  to  provoke 


777 
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39i 

202 

296 
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W. 

Windpipes  and  lungs 

Wind-galls 

Wind-galls 

Wind,  broken,  Italian  method  of  cure 

Wind,  broken,  the  cure 

Worms 

Worms,  cure  for 
Worms,  cure  for  them 
Wounds 

Wound,  how  to  dry  it  up 
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571  to  578 
508  to  519 
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276 
280 

523  to  524 
362 

587 

Warts 
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Warts  and  excrefcences  on  the  legs  and  pat- 
terns 4 57 

. Warts,  a remedy  - - 839 

Water,  for  all  kinds  of  wounds  - 537 

W atery  legs  - - 636  to  839 

Withers,  hurt  - - 542 

Woman,  young,  having  loll  her  eyes,  were 

reftored  to  her  - - 710 

1 1 Wolves  teeth  - - 40 9 
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Yellows,  or  jaundice 
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